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For 40 years now, Problems of Communism has been privileged to share with its 
worldwide readership the insights of some of the most distinguished and energetic 
observers of the Soviet Union, China, and other communist states and move- 
ments. The clash between an ideologically-based, expansionist system and a com- 
peting vision of a world defined by more benign competition within a framework 
of mutually accepted legal norms and responsible self-interest has been an en- 
grossing process, one that led at times to the brink of nuclear war and at other 
times to measured attempts at accommodation and coexistence. 

Looking toward our 40th birthday, in January 1992, we decided to organize an 
international scholarly gathering in Washington, DC, as a means of capturing and 
reflecting on the major changes that were afoot in the communist world, in order 
to inform our readers of where things were headed and how fast. It would be an 
understatement to suggest that our plans were “overtaken by events.” In August 
1991 came events that signaled the total collapse of the Soviet communist edifice, 
adding new drama to our impending deliberations. The collapse of the walls 
physical and political—that divided Eastern Europe from Western Europe had, of 
course, already occurred in 1989, although the process of creating stable democra- 
cies there still has a long way to go. 

It is not unwarranted for us in the West to claim, as Ambassador Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick did in her opening address to the conference, that “we won.” However, as so 
often is the case, winning the peace can prove to be almost as difficult as winning 
the war. Those who believe in democratic governance and market economics can 
only be thrilled at the efforts of former communist states to move toward such po- 
litical and economic solutions. That is the good news. The bad, or sobering, news is 


that the transition from Leninist totalitarianism is a difficult, untried process; it is a 
costly one in terms of investments and human dislocation; and the residue of past 
political structures and ideas severely hinders its progress. Thus, it is better to 
study the transition in a spirit of understanding, sympathy, and patience than ina 
mood of euphoria or impatience. 

The Soviet and East European transitions are not occurring in isolation. Political 
transition from authoritarian and statist systems is also occurring elsewhere on the 
globe—in Latin America, Africa, Asia, South Asia. The challenge for scholars is to 
examine whether there are useful comparative insights that can be shared among 
societies apparently undergoing similar experiences. Is transition from commu- 
nism a rara avis, or are there lessons to be learned from other settings? We have 
only begun to ask such questions, and there is much to be studied and learned. 

The collapse of communism throughout the Soviet bloc has also afforded excit- 
ing new opportunities to delve deeper into murky episodes of the Soviet past, to fill 
in what thoséi in the Soviet Union have called “blank spots.” Already under Mikhail 


Gorbachev arid his policy of glasnost’, the USSR had begun this search, albeit in 


what was evidéntly hoped to be a controlled manner. The controls proved inade- 
quate, and scholars have been inundated with a wave of valuable new information 
‘on ‘key problems. 

The fagade of communist “order” concealed much disorder. A case in point is 
that of interethnic relations. The apparently orderly structure of ethnically-based 
administrative-territorial units in the former USSR and other communist states 
proves not to have reflected socialist brotherhood, but to have concealed intense 
animosities that have since resurfaced and even led to virtual civil war, as seen in 
Nagorno-Karabakh and eastern Croatia. 

If anything is certain, it is that one must be humble in offering solutions and 
generous in listening and observing as societies struggle with old and new prob- 
lems. The effort to compress into a few brief months or years what took decades, 
generations, even centuries to accomplish in Western societies seems almost fool- 
hardy, however understandable. There are countless opportunities to go wrong, 
and painfully few roadmaps to success. 

In planning for our October 1991 conference, we recognized that it would be 
possible only to scratch the surface of the many issues confronting students of the 
dramatic political processes unfolding before our eyes. Our hope was to accom- 
plish three goals: (1) to capture the state of affairs in the so-called communist 
world at the end of 1991, 40 years after the founding of the journal; (2) to partici- 
pate in what we hope is a fruitful, serious discussion of the problems, processes, 
successes, and failures of political transition from both totalitarian/communist and 
authoritarian political systems; and (3) to investigate the kinds of political forces 
and issues that will engage billions of people and their respective governments in a 
postcommunist setting. Our intent was to involve scholars, officials, and journal- 
ists from this country and abroad in a wide-ranging exchange of views— 
both theoretical and practical—on these matters. 

The deliberations were organized into a number of panels and individual ad- 
dresses. In her opening remarks, Ambassador Kirkpatrick reminded everyone of 
the truly dramatic nature of the collapse of communism in our time, and predicted 
the extension of the process to other areas of the world. She also spoke of the 


complexity and pain of the transition process awaiting the former communist 
societies. 

The first panel looked at the issue of modernity—in particular, at the ultimate 
failure of Marxism as a guide to political action in the contemporary world. It also 
explored some alternatives for dealing with the issues of political life in the late 
20th century. Given the important role that ideology played in Marxism’s advance, 
it was deemed of interest to examine Islam, as a theology enlisting the loyalties of 
one-sixth of the people of the globe. We also invited specialists to talk about the 
role of the nation-state at the end of the 20th century and about the functioning of 
international organizations in promoting international security. 

A second panel moved directly to the issue of transition in Eastern Europe. 
American and East European scholars and practitioners laid out conceptual pre- 
scriptions and shared practical experience. These deliberations were greatly en- 
riched by a special address from Minister of Finance and Deputy Premier of the 
Czech and Slovak Federal Republic Vaclav Klaus, who provided an “insider’s 
view” of his country’s economic transition. Cinematographer Arnost Lustig added 
some thoughtful comments on the issues of political morality in the transition 
from communist rule. At the end of the day, Senator Richard Lugar addressed a 
dinner meeting on the challenges of transition and of knowing how best to under- 
stand and encourage the process. 

Former POC Editors Abe Brumberg and Paul Smith kicked off the second day 
with reflections on the genesis of the journal, the shifting currents of political fash- 
ion that buffeted the craft as they guided it on its steady course of serious, responsi- 
ble analysis, and the pride and dedication with which a staff of government em- 
ployees has labored these 40 years to produce a journal that was timely, relevant, 
and widely accepted as a major scholarly asset. 

The next session focused on multiple dimensions of the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, and the issue of why so few Western scholars had predicted this precipitate 
dénouement. A second discussion focused on the impact of national cultures on 
efforts of nations in Eastern and Central Europe and the former Soviet Union to 
modernize. In a third discussion, American and East European specialists reflect- 
ed on the post—cold war security structure in Europe. 

Voice of America Director Chase Untermeyer addressed a luncheon session on 
the role that international broadcasting played in the rejection of communism in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. He also discussed the contribution that such 
media can make to the process of transition, and discussed current proposals for a 
“Radio Free China.” 

This provided a remarkably apt transition to an afternoon panel on develop- 
ments in Asia. A first discussion provided contrasting views of the direction of po- 
litical change in China. A second exchange centered on the interaction of modern- 
ization and political revolution in the remaining countries of East Asia. A final 
panel provided particularly stimulating discussion of political transition in other 
parts of the world; the focus was on the disheartened state of the Latin Left and on 
prospects for Africa’s Second Liberation. 

This adds up to very rich fare, and without more ado we commend it to you for 


your consumption. 
—The Editors 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding from 
Boston Public Library 


https://archive.org/details/problemsofcommun4119unit 


Introductory Remarks 


Paula Dobriansky 


ow does one introduce two days of discussion, 

certain to feature profound thoughts, witty obser- 

vations, and a diversity of views on the prospec- 
tive configuration and policy ramifications of a post- 
communist world? It is a difficult, if not impossible, task. 
However, some opening remarks are in order. This con- 
ference was prompted by the congruence of two dis- 
tinct events. Our immediate purpose was to observe 
the 40th anniversary of USIA’s journal of political analy- 
sis, Problems of Communism (POC). Fortuitously, as 
POC was getting ready to celebrate its 40th birthday, 
events of profound historical significance unfolded be- 
fore our eyes. Beginning with the “velvet revolutions” of 
1989 and concluding with the failed August 1991 coup 
in Moscow, the entire communist edifice—with the 
notable exception of China, Cuba, and a few other, 
Third World Marxist regimes—crumbled. Not surpris- 
ingly, presented with these momentous geostrategic 
transformations, the broader purpose of this confer- 
ence evolved to encompass the examination of the 
geopolitical, ideological, and economic consequences 
of the “end of communism,” and of their implications for 
US policies. 


Paula Dobriansky is Associate Director for Policy and 
Programs at the US Information Agency. She served 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, Director of European 
and Soviet Affairs at the National Security Council, 
the White House, and Deputy Head of the US delega- 
tion to the Copenhagen CSCE Conference on the Hu- 
man Dimension. She has delivered numerous papers 
at professional conferences and has published arti- 
cles, book chapters, and op-ed pieces on a variety of 
topics, including Soviet foreign and defense policies, 
US human rights policy, arms control, and Central 
America. 


Since its founding in 1952, Problems of Communism 
has enjoyed a unique reputation in this country and 
abroad. Its comprehensive and objective analysis of 
developments in communist states and movements 
has been widely respected and become a standard 
reference among Sovietologists and students of com- 
munist affairs. Given the often contentious nature of the 
field, this is no mean feat. As past Problems of Commu- 
nism editors Abe Brumberg and Paul Smith will stress, 
the journal’s consistent key mission and major accom- 
plishment has been to portray to international and do- 
mestic audiences the serious analytical discussions 
and debates that underlay the development and imple- 
mentation of United States and Western foreign policy 
toward the Soviet Union, China, Eastern Europe, and 
their Third World proxies and clients, while at the same 
time enabling foreign scholars to participate in the de- 
bate in the pages of POC. 

Events in the world are unfolding at an ever faster 
rate. We are faced with the challenges and opportuni- 
ties of transition from statist political systems to so- 
cieties that are more pluralist politically and market- 
oriented economically. USIA, as an agency tasked with 
the primary responsibility for the conduct of US public 
diplomacy, has a keen interest in these emerging de- 
velopments. The conference addressed a number of 
these important issues. In particular, it attempted to di- 
gest the dramatic events of the last several years in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, not to mention in 
Tiananmen Square, Latin America, and Africa, and to 
rethink our understanding of the world as the influence 
of Marxism-Leninism declines. 

We discovered that even in a postcommunist world, 
there is no guarantee that human affairs will proceed 
smoothly—free from conflict, regional rivalries, ethnic, 
cultural, and religious disputes. On the positive side of 
the ledger, however, the advent of new democracies, 
the strengthening of international organizations, and 
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the growing respect accorded to international legal 
norms all combine to make the creation of a “new world 
order’ a realistic, albeit still challenging, undertaking. 

The conference speeches, articles, and commentary 
that follow remind us of several important propositions. 
It matters greatly how political change unfolds in the 
former Soviet Union, and without analysis of such 
changes, it is impossible for Western policy-makers to 
determine what kind of assistance to give and to whom. 
Likewise, we need to know how the future relations 
among former constituent parts of the USSR will affect 
security globally as well as in Europe in particular. It 
matters greatly whether the former Soviet satellites in 
Eastern Europe can successfully overcome the bur- 
dens of communist ideology, ethnic animosities, and 
economic stagnation to create viable free market de- 


mocracies. It matters greatly whether or not more than 1 
billion Chinese continue to live under the thumb of a 
small Chinese Communist Party gerontocracy, which 
appears to place its own survival in power above all oth- 
er national priorities, and whether the current regime or 
any successor regime in Beijing is inclined to cooper- 
ate in solving international problems or would prefer to 
cling to anarrow and obsolete vision of the international 
system and the PRC’s place in it. And finally, it matters 
greatly whether or not societies from Africa, to Latin 
America, to South Asia—currently disabused of the 
promise that Marxism-Leninism once held out—can 
find liberal, democratic solutions to their pressing so- 
cial and economic problems. In sum, we have our work 
Cut out for us. 
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Aiter Communism, What? 


Jeane J. Kirkpatrick 


What?” but like any good professor, | think it re- 

quires just a bit of background. And | think we have 
to begin by mentioning what a fantastic surprise the 
collapse of communism was. | believe there has been 
no greater surprise in modern history—and we should 
admit it—than the speed and the totality with which 
communist regimes fell in Eastern Europe and in the so- 
Cialist fatherland itself—the Soviet Union. 

lt was less than three years from the opening of Hun- 
gary's border in early May 1989 (with the acquiescence 
of Mikhail Gorbachev) to the failure of the “Gang of 
Eight” in August 1991. How fantastic! Here, at last, we 
had our dominoes falling almost mechanically, one af- 
ter another, after another, after another. 

As each domino fell, there was some expectation that 
the next domino was going to prove more resistant to 
falling, that it would be a little more stable than the last. 
The East German regime, experts said to one another 
(even as Hungary transformed itself), the East German 
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Jeane J. Kirkpatrick is Leavey Professor of Govern- 
ment at Georgetown University (Washington, DC) and 
a Senior Fellow at the American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research (Washington, DC). She 
served as US Ambassador to the United Nations and 
as a member of the US Cabinet and National Security 
Council. Among her numerous books on international 
politics and US domestic politics are The Withering 
Away of the Totalitarian State and Other Surprises 
(1990), Legitimacy and Force: State Papers and Cur- 
rent Perspectives, 1981-1985 (1987), The Kennedy- 
Khrushchev Pact and the Sandinistas (1985), Dicta- 
torship and Double Standards: Rationality and 
Reason in Politics (1982), and Leader and Vanguard 
in Mass Society: A Study of Peronist Argentina 
(1971). 


regime would resist. And if not the East German regime, 
certainly the Czechoslovak regime would resist. It 
looked like a stronger, more stable regime. The Roma- 
nian regime—here was one that would surely resist. 
The Soviet Union. How incredulously the world 
watched while each fell, one after another. How quickly 
they collapsed once they could no longer rely on the 
massive use of force to sustain themselves. 

This, it seems to me, is Gorbachev's great contribu- 
tion, and | think it is an important contribution. | don't 
mind putting him on the cover of Time magazine or 
even giving him a Nobel Prize. The contribution was a 
negative one, it seems to me, but no less important for 
that fact. This contribution was to keep the Soviet troops 
in the barracks and Soviet tanks in their garages as one 
after another of the peoples of Eastern Europe reclaimed 
control over their own lives and their own societies. This is 
what distinguishes Hungary in 1989 from Hungary in 
1956, Czechoslovakia in 1989 from Czechoslovakia in 
1968, Moscow in 1991 from Moscow in 1917. 

Soviet leaders in previous eras had, like the Bolshe- 
viks of 1917, used all the force at their disposal, brutally, 
quickly, without hesitation, to crush resistance to Soviet 
power. | believed then and believe now that the secret 
of Bolshevik success was just that—force and ideolo- 
gy—and that the explanation of Bolshevism’s collapse 
is found in the ideological revisions that led the Soviet 
elite to hesitate to use force to maintain their East Euro- 
pean empire and then hesitate to use force to maintain 
their internal empire. 

The desire for a new kind of acceptance, conceiv- 
ably even a new kind of legitimacy, it seems to me, 
brought down the Bolshevik structure. Glasnost’ was 
crucial. It really was not possible to correct history and 
yet maintain the legitimacy of the Soviet enterprise in 
the Baltic states, for example; or to correct the history of 
collectivization and the man-made famine in Ukraine 
and maintain the legitimacy of Soviet power there. 
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Inasmuch as Marxism could not explain Soviet suc- 
cess, and | do not believe that it could, in the expansion 
and consolidation of power, Marxism could not explain 
the Soviet collapse. | think that the collapse of commu- 
nism, of the communist regimes in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union, more closely resembles Plato's de- 
scription of the collapse of an ideal state than anything 
that Karl Marx or Vladimir II'ich Lenin ever wrote. 

As aconsequence of marginal changes in the values 
and goals of the ruling elite, which in turn were the con- 
sequence of generational changes, the communist edi- 
fice came tumbling down. Inhibition in the use of force 
was itself a consequence of a growing distaste for the 
massive use of force. This distaste, which manifested it- 
self from the very first days of Gorbachev's accession 
or, if not from the first days, at least after the first year of 
Gorbachev's rule, brought this edifice tumbling down 
and revealed Bolshevism as a system which, like the 
Soviet Union itself, is all superstructure, a superstruc- 
ture constructed and maintained by force. This society 
and state, whose organization had been contrived and 
imposed by something called the revolution, turned out 
not to be the product of amass movement at all, but the 
work of a small elite who had, with years of study and a 
lot of what Leon Trotsky called invisible practice, made 
themselves what Lenin thought himself to be—a master 
of the science of power. 

The accomplishments of the Bolsheviks were both 
more and less than is usually appreciated. More, be- 
cause it takes a great deal of skill in the use of power to 
impose on a society and a state of reluctant peoples a 
pattern of political organization that is foreign to their 
history, culture, tastes, desires, and ethics. The accom- 
plishments were less than they appeared to a good 
many of us, including me, who were students of totali- 
tarianism and who worried that the Bolsheviks would 
succeed in bringing about the internalization of the rev- 
olution and its values, such that people would desire for 
themselves what the regime and their rulers desired for 
them. Itseems to me that it is quite clear that communist 
elites were able to rule, but not to create a Soviet man, 
woman, or child. Finally, they did not succeed because 
they did not achieve the goal of making might right in 
the eyes of the people they ruled. 

| labor this point because | think it is absolutely es- 
sential to answering the question posed at the outset— 
“After Communism, What?”’. | think communism in East- 
ern Europe and in the former Soviet Union has left many 
terrible problems, many deaths, and much human trag- 
edy, but it has left no discernable legacy in the affec- 
tions of the people. And | think this is very important. 
The very foreignness of Bolshevik culture and its prod- 
ucts means that it will be all the more readily replaced. 


The culture of Bolshevism was so foreign, so unnatural 
that it was simply not assimilated and could not be as- 
similated. The Soviet pattern of social organization did 
not fit the societies on which it was imposed. So, givena 
chance—wherever they are given a chance, whenever 
they are given a chance—people reject it. This rejec- 
tion of communism in all countries where people have 
experience with it is perhaps an even more impres- 
Sive and universal aspect of communism than its long 
duration. 

The people turned out to prefer other values and prin- 
ciples. They preferred the languages they spoke be- 
fore the Bolshevik conquest. They preferred the bor- 
ders that they had before they were incorporated into 
the socialist fatherland. They preferred the loyalties of 
their ancestors to the socialist loyalties that were im- 
posed on them. 

This is really quite remarkable. Presumably, these 
loyalties, these borders, these languages, and these 
preferences had been eradicated. | think this is what 
the Bolsheviks thought. And if not eradicated, at least 
weakened, which is, | think, what most of us feared dur- 
ing those decades of repression, indoctrination, forced 
relocation, and mass purges. 

And yet it turns out that the traditional societies, with 
all of their unique characteristics, are more enduring. 
Revolution turns out to have been an ineffective instru- 
ment of change, as ineffective as it was violent. It turns 
out to have been an ineffective tool of political transfor- 
mation and, of course, an ineffective instrument of eco- 
nomic modernization. 

The fact is, of course, that there is no socialist road to 
economic modernization, just as there is no socialist 
road to democracy, no socialist road to utopia. One 
cannot substitute the plans of the few for the natural 
creative proclivities and energies of the many and pro- 
duce the same results. It is impossible. 

After communism comes something very unlike it, 
something very un-communist, as un-communist as the 
Federal Republic of Germany is unlike the German 
Democratic Republic. Thus, the reconstruction of for- 
merly communist countries will not begin where com- 
munism left off. 

This rather obvious point has some less obvious 
implications. It means that the structures of the So- 
viet Union and what we used to call its communist satel- 
lites will prove to be weak and unstable. Whether ef- 
forts to preserve the political, economic, and juridical 
structures of communist regimes are undertaken, 
whether the efforts to preserve them or elements of 
them are reinforced by Western leaders (and there 
have been some), those efforts will fail. | have really no 
doubt about this. 


Does 50 years count for nothing, Mikhail Gorbachev 
once asked Lithuanians in lobbying them to choose a 
continued relationship with the Soviet Union, a contin- 
ued life inside the Soviet Union. The answer, of course, 
is that 50 years count for a great deal. They also count 
for less than nothing, so to speak. Instead of being the 
kind of experience that bred affection and affectionate 
habits of the heart, it was the kind of experience that 
bred revulsion in Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, 
and Ukrainians. These nations have no affection for 
their conquerors. Ukrainians have no nostalgia for their 
victimizers. 

What is true of the Soviet Union as a political structure 
is, | believe, also true of all its products—the Council for 
Economic Mutual Assistance and other social and eco- 
nomic military artifacts of the period of communist dom- 
ination. This has very important implications for the 
people in the region, and especially for Western policy, 
including American policy. Normal social and political 
tendencies toward stability and the preservation of the 
existing order simply do not, will not, and cannot apply 
inthe former Soviet empire. Neither will they apply, | be- 
lieve, in Yugoslavia. The governments of forced unions 
are artifacts of a regime of force. The party of order can- 
not prevail where that order was imposed by force and 
at great human cost to the people who lived under it. 
And so the party of freedom will win in all these areas. 

One thinks about John Stuart Mills's essay on repre- 
sentative government in relation to the collapse of com- 
munism, more specifically about Mills's discussion of 
the party of order and the party of progress. He de- 
scribes progress as the increase of all the values in the 
existing order. This is usually true, because usually or- 
der consolidates goods attained by a people in a soci- 
ety up to that time. 

But where the order was imposed by force, by heavy- 
handed force, on a people, then the order obviously 
has a different meaning for them and a lesser value. The 
party of freedom, | think, and the party of rupture will 
win elections over the party of stability in every country 
where elections are held—in Russia, Poland, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia—at least for the foreseeable future. 

But | believe East Europeans have developed a pas- 
sionate appreciation for limited government not unlike 
the passionate appreciation for limited government felt 
by the American founding fathers after they had thrown 
off amuch less onerous regime than the one that afflict- 
ed the peoples of Eastern Europe. These peoples have 
today an extraordinary appreciation of the importance of 
government based on consent, and | believe that they will 
cling—with a tenacity that will prove surprising to all who 
have not shared their experience—to the project of con- 
structing limited government based on consent. 
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The second general point | would like to make about 
what comes after communism is that East Europeans 
will prove enthusiastic and determined supporters of 
association with the West. | think there are some ele- 
ments in common with the post-World War | period, but 
it's not 1919, 1921, or 1933, because the peoples of the 
region have had terrible experiences and tragedy with 
home-grown fascism, as well as with imported Bolshe- 
vism. They are not nostalgic for these experiences. 
They will, | believe, insist on association with Western 
Europe. 

However desirable it might seem to some members 
and leaders of the European Community to “deep- 
en’ rather than to “widen,” | believe that insistent de- 
mands from Eastern Europe will ultimately overwhelm 
them, and that the manifest need of Eastern Europe for 
closer association with the West will force the EC to 
adopt an inclusive policy. The desire for acommon Eu- 
ropean home grows stronger, not weaker, in the wake 
of the collapse of communism and the overcoming of 
the division of Europe. The need to reinforce the institu- 
tions of the new democracies, their desire to share 
Western economic prosperity, and their longing for a 
new, more successful, more European identity all sug- 
gest to me that the EC will turn out to be the integrating 
institution of the new Europe. 

| think Francois Mitterrand was right when he said ina 
radio interview this past summer that such diversity as 
implied in the admission of large numbers of states that 
have had very different experiences over the last 50 
years would make it more difficult to achieve a single 
community, and more difficult to achieve the kind of in- 
tegration that he desired. To be sure, integrating East- 
ern Europe will make it more difficult to achieve a United 
States of Europe, of which Helmut Kohl has been 
speaking of achieving by the year 2000. But there is a 
specter haunting Europe today, and it is the specter of 
Europe itself. Thus, something more than a free trade 
zone, which is what Mitterrand suggested was the alter- 
native, will, in my judgment, be developed well before 
the year 2000. It will embrace all of Europe. 

Now, where does this leave the United States? Well, 
first of all, | think it leaves us victorious, really victorious 
in some of the most basic possible ways. It leaves peo- 
ple who took communism seriously exonerated by its 
lack of viability, and by the judgment of the people 
themselves who lived under it. | think that the United 
States, freed of the burdens of cold war, will be able to 
tend to some affairs that we have neglected—upgrad- 
ing our schools, fixing our highways, and strengthening 
our competitiveness. But we will not, in my opinion, re- 
treat to some sort of isolationism. 

Frankly, | think the discussion about whether Ameri- 
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Ca will return to isolationism is frivolous. | think isolation- 
ism is not an alternative for our times, for the last de- 
cade of the 20th century. Rather, it is a kind of utopia. 
The reality and the reach of industries, weapons, econ- 
omies simply makes isolationism impossible. So, | do 
not think there is any chance of America becoming iso- 
lationist. But | do believe that the United States will be 
relieved of some of the very extraordinary burdens that 
it has borne over the long period of the cold war with un- 
usual generosity and tenacity, and, yes, if | may say so, 
intelligence. And that is a very good thing. 

| also do not think that military power has become ob- 
solete or that it will be unnecessary in the new world. | 
think Saddam Hussein effectively demonstrated that 
such a position was not tenable. | do not think that the 
United States will be ready to bear all the military bur- 
dens of the world, but, as in the case of the Persian Gulf, 
it may be ready to participate in stemming clear-cut 
cases of aggression, and from time to time perhaps as- 
sume a leadership role in those efforts. The very pre- 
occupation of the Europeans with Europe may make it 
more difficult for them to assume such a role, as is 
shown by the ineffectiveness of the EC in dealing with 
both the Gulf crisis and Yugoslavia. 


It may be that the EC will work out some of those 
problems. It may be that it will not. We, in any case, will 
still be here. So what will we do with our foreign policy? | 
think we need to remember, of course, that we will have 
amission. It is not necessary to be messianic in order to 
have a mission. Our mission is freedom and the spread 
of human rights—and they are spreading rapidly in the 
contemporary world—and we will continue to encour- 
age, support, promote, and sustain new democracies 
as the opportunity arises. 

| think we can say communism is dead, frankly, not 
only in Europe, in the West, but also in Asia, although 
China's leaders act as though they do not know it. | 
sometimes think that surely they must know it, because 
their own people taught them at Tiananmen Square the 
lessons of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, and | 
do not think that they are slow learners. 

Finally, | would simply say that this is a fight, an effort 
in which USIA has played, in my judgment, a most 
important and sustained role. Information, | continue 
to believe, is the most effective, most important, the 
safest, and the most inexpensive instrument of foreign 
policy, and for decades it has been wielded by the US 
Information Agency with great skill and effectiveness. 
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Marxism as Politics: 


An Obituary 


Ferenc Fehér 


ot since the rise and spread of the Christian 

Church has “Western” (or “European’’) culture 

seen a success story like that of Marxism. What 
began as an abstract philosophical disputation among 
radical German émigrés in Paris, during the time of the 
dissolution of Hegelianism, within three generations 
grew into a political “ideology” dominating huge parts 
of the globe and attracting zealots and militants on ev- 
ery continent. To reinforce the Church simile, Marxism 
offered to impoverished workers, living an atomistic life, 
akind of congregation, and to intellectuals, dissatisfied 
with their lives, anew existential creed. The first Marxist 
organizations were unique and inventive combinations 
of all the streams of the Enlightenment as well as early 
modern politics: political parties qua electoral ma- 
chines, free-masonry with its cultic ceremonies and 
rites, the debating clubs that formed “opinion,” and 
small, semi-conspiratorial groups of neo-Jacobin “pro- 
fessional revolutionaries.” 

Marxism’s unparalleled success had a simple cause: 
Marx meant very seriously his insistence on the unity of 
theory and praxis, and he staked the whole future of his 
doctrine—philosophically as well as politically—on the 
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rising star of a new social class, that of the modern in- 
dustrial workers. Earlier socialists had not been too 
utopian, as Marx himself claimed—certainly not more 
utopian than Marx ultimately turned out to be—but rath- 
er, far too intellectually-minded. For them, socialism 
was ‘anew science of society,” that is, a powerful cor- 
rective to modernity (sometimes favoring a new com- 
munity or, eventually, a new Christianity). By contrast, 
Marx was convinced that the “social question” was not 
an ‘anomaly’ of recently emancipated civil society, but 
an integral part of the emancipation process. When po- 
litical rights are given to everyone, at least in principle, 
everyone's needs have to be recognized; hence the 
appearance of ‘the social question,” which was un- 
known in precapitalist societies. Precisely for that rea- 
son, a second emancipation had to follow, one that 
Marx termed “human,” and that could result neither 
from anew socialist science nor from a Christianity dis- 
tinguished by a socialist spirit, but that could only be 
the practical deed of those whose very existence 
constituted “the social question,” i.e., it could only be a 
deed of proletarian self-emancipation, simultaneously 
a political and a philosophical act. 

This proposal was combined with a new invention of 
modern politics, “radicalism.” Radicalism—or “grasp- 
ing everything at its root: Man,” as Marx put it—had 
several features. First, as Robespierre had stated and 
Marx repeated, it was about “making true the promises 
of philosophy,” and not just about managing the affairs 
of a given social order. Second, it was permanent 
revolution, a process that knew no terminus or closure 
so long as any institution of either “the base” or the 
“superstructure” of the existing civilization survived. 
Finally, it was an anthropological revolution, a dynamic 
that could be satisfied not by alleviating, or even 
abolishing proletarian indigence, but only by bridging 
the gap between the impoverishment of the individu- 
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al and the creative wealth of the human species. 

With the proverbial benefit of hindsight, one can now 
have very little doubt that Marx’s project, despite its 
self-delusory, and sometimes pernicious, components, 
played a crucial constructive role in the ascendancy of 
modernity as a world of freedom. Ultimately, the project 
turned out to be a proletarian mythology that has been 
“scientifically falsified” several times. However, as 
Hans Blumenberg rightly pointed out, the absolute con- 
trast between Logos and Myth is one of the myths of 
the Enlightenment. “Work on myth” remains necessary 
even in the creation of a rationalized modern world; 
what counts is the message of the “rationalized myth.” 
In Marxian mythology, the proletarian, society’s pariah, 
was not a humble petitioner, admitted into good society 
on the condition that he mind social and cultural hy- 
giene, but was, instead, the repository of anew civiliza- 
tion. (Georg Lukacs, the only great and original philoso- 
pher in the Marxian tradition, worked out the philosophi- 
cal foundations of this transition to a new civilization, in 
History and Class Consciousness.) 

Boosting proletarian morale and raising the social 
outcast to the level of the political and cultural subject of 
modernity was perhaps an unintended consequence 
of the Marxian theory (indeed, its creator would proba- 
bly have regarded the proletariat as hopelessly con- 
fined to the world that had to be transcendea). And yet, 
it was a crucial and beneficial influence. For, through- 
out the 19th century, the story of modernity threatened 
to turn into a tale of domestic colonization and Caesar- 
ism; threatened to revert “emancipated slavery’—the 
existence of the industrial worker—to unemancipated 
slavery pure and simple. 

The self-emancipation of the working class, thatis, its 
increasing participation in politics and in forging and 
expanding democratic institutions, was central to the 
emergence of modernity as a domain of freedom. In 
this process, the Marxian mythology of the proletariat 
was by no means the only morale-booster. In the United 
States, it played no role, and in Great Britain, where 
theoretically much less homogeneous philosophies of 
liberal socialism gained the upper hand, and where 
trade unions did a considerable part of the job without 
any kind of philosophy, it played very little role. Gener- 
ally speaking, and for good reason, Marx's mythology 
was only influential where liberalism was not part of the 
political culture and democratic institutions were all but 
absent. However, in continental Europe, and for a while 
in the Orient, it is hard to imagine the self-emancipation 
of the working class into a political existence without 
Marx's influence. 

For Marx, staking his bet on the proletariat was also a 
wager on industrialization. In his theory, industrializa- 
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tion appeared as revolutionary, and the age of revolu- 
tion was the age of industrialization. This linkage was in- 
comparably more than a mere superficial “correlation.” 
Industrial capitalism was not less revolutionary for Marx 
than proletarian socialism, for it had eroded and de- 
stroyed the foundations of the old world order with an 
uncompromising ruthlessness. The proletariat as a 
class and its revolutionary spirit were in fact forged in 
the workshop of revolutionary capitalism, which held no 
sacrament of ancient times in awe. In combining revo- 
lution and industry, Marx was in the mainstream of moa- 
ern thought. This combination also provided his anthro- 
pology with a new dimension: the human being ap- 
peared as revolutionary not just in its capacity as homo 
politicus, but also in his capacity as homo faber. The 
journey of Prometheus Bound toward the direction of 
Prometheus Unbound (Prometheus being the titan 
Marx regularly associated with the proletariat) under- 
scored that in the proletarian mythology, the function of 
breaking God-imposed chains was equivalent to set- 
ting the prerequisites for modern production. Through 
the personal union of homo faber and (revolutionary) 
homo politicus, the substance of modernity, in good 
Hegelian fashion, turned into (a functionalist) subject. 

The dual wager on revolutionary industrialization and 
the revolutionary proletariat made it possible for Marx to 
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build a vocabulary that has shaped the language of 
politics right up to the present day, based on the over- 
arching and opposing categories “capitalism” and 
“socialism.” These binary terms indicated alternative 
ways of “instituting society,’ which for all of the 19th 
and most of the 20th century, were equivalent to estab- 
lishing particular economic orders (capitalist or state- 
socialist). Insofar as modernity was identified as either 
“capitalism” or “socialism,” the entire new epoch, born 
in libertarian revolutions, was reduced to a specific way 
of organizing the economy, with the commonality that in 
both versions, industrialization remained a constant. It 
also meant that the freedom of the moderns was a mere 
“superstructure,”» which occasionally could be dis- 
pensed with. 

By introducing the language of “capitalism” and ‘‘so- 
Ccialism,’ by suggesting that economy was the center 
and the substance of social existence, which deter- 
mines every other sphere—an assumption of classic 
English political economy that was philosophical dog- 
ma from Adam Smith onward, and that Marx fully 
adopted—Marx set the dominant tone of early moderni- 
ty. He invented the language not only of socialists, but 
also that of their enemies. But in proportion to moderni- 
ty's coming of age, the vocabulary focusing on the con- 
trast of “capitalism versus socialism” gradually gives 
way to anew vocabulary, one in which no single deter- 
mining center of social life is distinguished, in which 
the separate dynamics of the economy, the functional 
division of labor, cultural trends, and ways of organiz- 
ing political freedom are recognized in their own dis- 
tinct rights. 

Almost as important as its wager on the nascent 
working class movement was Marxism’s century-long 
power to attract intellectuals. For Antonio Gramsci was 
right (although today, in an age when flocks of intel- 
lectuals are rushing to leave a barren and spiritually 
depleted communism, his observation has boomer- 
anged): domination is firmly rooted only insofar as it is 
primarily cultural hegemony, and not just the naked 
power of coercion. A quick glance at Marx's personal 
lifestyle explains much of this attraction. This German- 
Jewish émigré in London, unknown for decades in his 
own native country, Cut off from the academe that he 
despised, never having held or sought a job in his 
whole life, acting the literary gentleman but without the 
independent means, this quarrelsome literatus and 
free-lance journalist who participated in the emerging 
international working class politics only from a dis- 
tance, became suddenly a mythological father figure of 
a powerful global movement. This happened at the end 
of his difficult life, when he was primarily absorbed by 
family affairs, which he handled in a rigidly Victorian 
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manner. Add to this the contemptuous superiority Marx 
felt toward the very establishment his own work had 
created—the best expression of which is his haughty 
remark that he was not a Marxist—and one observes 
the epitome of an attitude that has been, overtly or 
covertly, the Wunschtraum (wishful dream) of a philo- 
sophically collectivist, but personally highly individual- 
ist, radical European intelligentsia. 

With its polyphony, Marx’s theory catered to almost 
all the major cultural needs and diverse tastes of the 
modern intelligentsia. The author of the first volume of 
Das Kapital, who described “the dark, satanic mills” of 
early capitalist sweatshops in a style evocative of Wil- 
liam Blake, gave expression to intellectuals’ rebellious 
social consciences as well as to their malaise concern- 
ing their own “privileged” lifestyle. This philosopher 
who considered Darwin to be the Newton of biology (in 
an unstated polemic against Kant) and promised a sci- 
ence of society suffused with Darwinian rigor was the 
century's most passionate spokesman for a seculariza- 
tion in which Science, the new god, would replace a dy- 
ing religion. But for many radicals with mystical lean- 
ings, that same prophet of science was also a prophet 
pure and simple. He appeared as the messianic 
founder of an eschatological-revolutionary religion in 
which ancient Jewish messianism blended with radical 
Enlightenment, and in which the words of Jesus, ego 
sum via, veritas, et vita, only had to be translated into 
the first person plural to apply to the new collective Re- 
deemer—the proletariat. Marx, the devoted reader of 
Greek tragedy, also displayed a fine sense of tragic 
grandeur that the intellectuals so sorely missed in the 
prose of the modern and “artificial” society. In his pam- 
phlet The Civil War in France, which was written after 
the fall of the Paris Commune, during the days of the 
white terror, and in which a heroic proletariat was pre- 
sented as the protagonist of a passion play, nailed to 
the cross of history, Marx generated a lingua franca for 
isolated intellectuals who yearned for drama, great- 
ness, and a new historical hero. 

Not least of all, and presenting a great and not entire- 
ly innocent temptation for intellectuals, there was the 
personal story of the private scholar, who, by the sheer 
power of his mind, was catapulted to the peaks of 
worldwide political recognition. This was the story of a 
man who, had he lived longer, could not have avoided 
becoming Marxist, that is, a power politician of the first 
magnitude. It had been clear for decades before World 
War |—when this truth dawned upon everyone—that 
the old political elite, still selected halfway on the basis 
of aristocratic principles, on the one hand was increas- 
ingly unfit to manage modern political affairs, and on 
the other hand was blocking access to power of new 
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and ambitious groups. Marxist politics now offered this 
new elite a possibility of breaking the hold on power by 
the social gerontocracy. Almost the only dimension 
missing from Marx’s wide diapason was the psycho- 
logical—crucially important for introspective and often 
narcissistic modern intellectuals. Hence the subse- 
quent repeated attempts by Marxists and marxisants to 
reconcile Marx with Freud, the last, somewhat bizarre, 
chapter of which was Jean-Francois Lyotard’s thesis of 
Marx's “libidinal economy.” 

This multidimensionality of Marx's philosophy, which 
was a major source of the breadth and variety of its ap- 
peal, at the same time created a political dilemma for a 
theory famously destined not just to interpret but to 
change the world. While indeed Marx is not responsible 
for the Bolshevik doctrine of the “unity of will’—a code 
word for totalitarian submission and brainwashing—his 
philosophy did present a dogmatic claim to monolithic 
truth (which could not be substantiated in terms of his 
own theory). And this claim, so attractive to poor-spirit- 
ed types afraid to have an opinion of their own, em- 
barked on a collision course with the multilayered char- 
acter of a theory that also appealed to diverse groups of 
influential intellectuals. Marxism, still in the cradle, 
was torn between trends promoting the unity of the 
“Church” and others promoting heresy—both fueled 
by the very structure of their common philosophy. 


Politics without Political Theory 


The worldly fortunes of Marx's philosophy—its spec- 
tacular rise to power and the equally spectacular down- 
fall of the power that called itself Marxist to its dying mo- 
ment—were grounded in a paradox: the most politically 
minded of all philosophies had no political theory. 
There is a striking similarity between Marx's eschatolo- 
gy and that of early Christianity, which arose from the 
Old Testament and Jewish Law. The Redeemer, who 
met God face to face before and not merely after cruci- 
fixion and resurrection, and who therefore already 
knew the Father while in this world, made no statement 
on God or what Christians had to do, except that they 
had to follow Him and turn away from the world. So too, 
Marx's eschatology, which “knew’’ the “other world,” 
since it had deduced it from the present one, made no 
statement about this transcendent realm other than that 
it should be constituted by the absolute negation of 
what existed. This crucial lacuna in the “philosophy of 
praxis” severely perplexed its greatest pragmatic stu- 
dent, Lenin, in that hour of truth when the most orthodox 
version of implementation—war communism—had 
failed and new paths had to be broken. 


Whatever Marx had to say about the future has been 
enveloped in certain “great negations” of his philoso- 
phy. “The society of associated producers’’—his theo- 
retical term reserved for the future state of affairs, 
whose popular name in Marxist politics is ‘““commun- 
ism’—is perhaps the most ambitious of such nega- 
tions. For what it means to transcend is not merely 
“capitalism,” but also “society.” In premodern times, 
the name of the human domain was “the world,” an 
empty term whose main and perhaps sole function was 
to separate the human habitat from “nature.” The con- 
cept world,” as the domicile of humans in the universe, 
asserts nothing collectively or individually about its in- 
habitants, nor does it make statements on the ways 
they organize their lives. In modernity, the name of the 
human domain is “society,” which is understood in 
terms of its “science,” sociology, as an aggregate of in- 
dividuals and their arrangement into institutions and 
clusters (classes, strata, estates, castes, and the’ like) 
and the network of cohesions and conflicts among 
them. But “the society of associated producers” is be- 
yond society. It is an association insofar as it will contain 
no gap between the individual and the species. As a 
consequence, within this framework, no aggregates 
of “species-beings” or institutions sensu stricto are 
necessary, or even conceivable. 

The second “great negation’ is that of the economy as 
a separate domain of human activities, as a “sphere.” 
Early on, at the time of his conversion to Marx, Luckacs 
observed that the implicit message of Marx's philoso- 
phy of history was that capitalism could be perceived 
as the only society where the economy was a separate 
sphere. (Put another way, “capitalism” is “society” pre- 
cisely because one major institution, the economy, ar- 
ranges its individual persons into aggregates called 
socio-economic “classes.”) Exactly for that reason, 
Capitalism is the eschatological moment after which the 
separated economy will vanish for good, and people 
will either make short guest appearances in the “realm 
of necessity” or they will stand beside the economic au- 
tomaton and supervise it. This is why Marx never con- 
ceived an economic doctrine sensu stricto so much as 
an eschatological anti-economy, whose major messi- 
anic postulate was that it is neither human nor neces- 
Sary to live in scarcity. 

The final “great negation” of Marx's philosophy, and 
perhaps the most astonishing, is the negation of the rel- 
evance of politics for the future “society of associated 
producers.” In the same breath as the economy, law 
(qua regulative texts, interdictions, and penal institu- 
tions) is abolished as well. Once these premises are ac- 
cepted, it stands to reason that in an “association” 
based on an existentialist anti-economy in which the 


“management of things” can be settled in a minimalist 
fashion, and where in terms of the theory, no (legal or 
extra-legal) coercion or violence is acceptable or con- 
ceivable, politics can only be an empty name. It is not 
so self-evident, and yet it is true, that the so-called 
“transition” from capitalist “society” to “associa- 
tion’ —the substance of Marxist politics—was for Marx 
anonpolitical issue. So long as his philosophically con- 
stituted protagonist—the proletariat—involved itself in 
activities like electoral campaigns, movements for so- 
cial reform, constitution-making and legal changes, 
and imposing its will on parliaments and governments; 
in other words, so long as it engaged in politics, in 
Marx’s estimation it was on the wrong track, for it re- 
mained bogged down in “society,” instead of negotiat- 
ing the transition to “association.” 

Marx's politics was a politics of the Apocalypse, 
much better grasped by intellectuals like Georges So- 
rel, Lukacs, Jean-Paul Sartre, or Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty than by social democratic or communist politi- 
cians making frequent references to him. All hairsplit- 
ting on a “theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat” 
was therefore either hypocritical window-dressing, a 
facade drawn in front of the technology of coercion, or 
as the ingenious German term has it, a Wissenschaft 
des Nicht-Wissens-Werten (the science of that which is 
not worth knowing). For ‘the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” was meant to be a point in space, not a succes- 
sive line; a frozen moment, not a duration; a launching 
pad from which the proletariat could be catapulted into 
the new world. 

The other face of the paradox is that precisely this 
philosophy, with its gaping lacuna in the place where 
political theory was supposed to be, by virtue of its 
many fundamental constituents, proved to be an inspi- 
ration for modern radical politics. To begin with, mod- 
ern political radicalism was universalist, a solution to 
the problems of the human race, not just those of a na- 
tion, region, or ethnic group. Thus, it could find no 
better background and foundation for itself than Marx's 
ultra-universalist philosophy of history. Second, the 
premise of modern political radicalism is the belief in 
the endless “makeability” of that artifact, the modern 
world. Marx's philosophy provided a complete expla- 
nation for the penchant of “making the artifact,” with its 
idea of a social project, a “plan,” and with its fixed telos 
of historical dynamic. 

Finally, radical politics could be understood in Marx- 
ian terms as a fusion of two disparate concepts. On the 
one hand, it was perfect techne with a greater degree of 
“realism” than Realpolitik, because it was supposedly 
grounded in the most objective “science of society.” 
On the other, it was a politics of fate, for in order to come 
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true, historical-political necessity required the most 
heroic deeds of actors who would risk everything and 
challenge fate. This combination of extreme objectivity, 
posing as the natural science of the arbitrary, and the 
provocatively subjective, which at crucial junctures 
simply dismissed the results of its own science, ap- 
pealed enormously to the type of radical actor who was 
both more calculative, and therefore pragmatically 
more successful, than the traditional Machiavellian, but 
who, nevertheless, finally leaped into the abyss. 


Marxism’s Offspring 


The two political alternatives that grew out of the 
Marxian inspiration—the social democratic and the 
communist—each made arbitrary selections from the 
dimensions of Marx’s philosophy, although for a long 
time both of them claimed orthodoxy. Social democra- 
cy, whose adequate self-understanding can be found 
in Eduard Bernstein’s pronouncement that the move- 
ment is everything, while the goal is nothing, shed all 
the apocalyptic-eschatological elements of the original 
vision. It was the embodiment of a genuinely and com- 
pletely secularized politics, but with a bad conscience. 
While it prudently opted for the immanency of moderni- 
ty, which it intended to critically rearrange again and 
again, instead of committing itself to the adventure of its 
absolute transcendence, while it represented the 
hyper-rationalist spirit of Marx, “the Darwin of society,” 
nevertheless, it often felt pangs of conscience for aban- 
doning the greatness of eschatological politics, and it 
apologized for its own “cowardice.” Moreover, in order 
to ward off the temptation of a ruthless and dangerously 
reckless politics of the apocalypse, social democracy 
first ditched Marx and later jettisoned theory and cultur- 
al imagination altogether. As just punishment for this 
self-castration, it remained confined to the First World, 
because what seemed in that setting to be simplistic, 
albeit attractive, politics, in the so-called Third World 
proved a much too complex, as well as an insufficiently 
radical, formula. 

The second alternative, “Marxism-Leninism,” was an 
even more arbitrary selection from the menu of Marxian 
philosophy, and resulted in the philosophy’s curtail- 
ment and fragmentation. Although it kept Marxian 
phraseology, Marxism-Leninism threw overboard the 
entire “humanistic” legacy of Marx's philosophy, and 
used what was left as the justification for the communist 
contribution to political technology: the theory and 
practice of totalitarianism. In a perverted sense, this too 
was a reflection upon, and a solution for, a difficult pos- 
tulate of Marx’s philosophy: the one that required the 
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collapsing of theory into practice, creating the unity of 
the two by realizing, and thus sublating, philosophy. In 
a similarly perverted fashion, it was also “faithful” to 
Marx’s universalist spirit, because the communist inno- 
vation, the updating of the traditional techne of tyranny, 
was spreading on all continents. For a while, it had a 
spectacular success in the Third World, because it was 
the simplest possible way of eliminating the traditional 
order and establishing a new type of power for a new 
type of elite. 

The catchword of the new elite’s self-advertisement 
was “modernization.” But instead of slowly nurturing a 
just-nascent individuality, promoting a complex culture 
of emotions and lifestyles, encouraging citizenship as a 
replacement for the ties of blood and kinship, establish- 
ing the equality of the genders, developing a legal con- 
sciousness, and writing good laws by testing them via 
trial and error, the new elite was content to organize its 
power in imitation of the communist apparatuses, par- 
rot the clichés of Marxism-Leninism, and above all, 
confiscate the whole wealth of society. 
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Since both political alternatives inspired by Marx's 
philosophy discarded fundamental dimensions of that 
philosophy, the bifurcation provoked recurring waves 
of an internal opposition, each accusing the other of fal- 
sifying the original intentions. The early “leftist” radical- 
ism of the pre-World War | period of the Second Inter- 
national and the late “rightist” opposition to post- 
Stalinist communism—both claiming to be the reposi- 
tory of the genuine message (which, they claimed, had 
been distorted by the dominant pseudo-orthodoxy) 
and both cherishing the self-delusory ambition of re- 
constructing a Marxian text beyond the political divi- 
sion into social democratic “opportunism” and com- 
munist totalitarianism—belonged structurally to the 
course of Marxism as politics. And, in turn, every wave 
of oppositional Marxism had its own “dialectic.” As long 
as it fought its Marxist counterpart, it was defending 
one or another progressive aspect of modernity. This is 
particularly true of anti-totalitarian revisionist Marxists 
during the last decades of “real socialism.” But once 
the position they were attacking was weakened or top- 
pled, and whenever they tried to assert their thesis as a 
synthesis of all the “emancipatory elements” of the 
original text, they either took illusory positions or simply 
degraded into a vulgar reaction. 

In proportion to and as a reaction against the gradual 
social democratic self-distancing from Marx's text, 
building anew orthodoxy has become the backbone of 
communist politics. The term came later, with the publi- 
cation of Lukacs’s famous essay in the early 1920's, but 
in retrospect, the trend toward orthodoxy is discernible 
already avant/a /ettre in Lenin’s party, before it adopted 
the official self-appellation “communist.” In all probability, 
the Bolsheviks—their leading mind, Lenin, included— 
had no idea of how seriously Lukacs meant the term 
“orthodoxy”; because for them, theological niceties were 
terra incognita. Lukacs, however, in anticipation of 
Gramsci, was acutely aware of the fact that our culture 
has traditionally been organized around a major text. 
Building the authority of the key text and controlling its in- 
terpretation is the source of enormous power, greater 
than any apparatus of coercion and terror. The Bolshe- 
viks captured Lukacs’s basic message and translated it 
into the orthodoxy of the Church of the Grand Inquisitor, 
which was called “the purity of Marxism-Leninism.” 

But they never understood the warning of Hegel, who 
had known very well that the monopolization of and the 
control over the text is never sufficient. In our culture, 
the future of a great text, as well as that of the “church” 
in which it is embodied, depends on the text's richness, 
on the possibility of its heretic reading, and on the inter- 
nal reserves and elastic ability of the “church” to reinte- 
grate the heretic interpretation into the orthodoxy. The 
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communists went about this business with their usual 
heavy-handedness, entrusting it to their ruthless and 
narrow-minded St. Felix. When Lenin curtly dismissed 
Lukacs’s theory as “too abstract and bad,” he ushered 
in the ritualization of the poorest possible interpretation 
of Marx's great text. And under Stalin, heresy was not 
“improved on,’ repressed, and reintegrated, but rather 
was exterminated in the GULag. The result was the total 
intellectual-spiritual depletion of Marxist orthodoxy by 
the time communism was ripe to fall, which is the major 
explanation for the communists’ inner defenseless- 
ness, once the apparatus of oppression was gone. 

Le bilan (du communisme) est globalement negatif 
(to turn on its head Georges Marchais’s well-known 
1968 positive assessment of the situation of commu- 
nism); indeed on all counts, communism can be ac- 
cused of the wholesale corruption of a still-young mo- 
dernity with its sophistry termed “dialectic.” For what 
“the tyranny of freedom” left behind were the monu- 
ments of mass extermination in the same class as Hit- 
ler's camps; together, they constitute a museum exhib- 
iting the fragility of the Enlightenment. It also triggered, 
primarily but not solely among intellectuals, a cynical 
indifference toward that foundational value of moderni- 
ty, freedom. It enhanced all the traumatic features and 
genetic pathologies of modernity. The time of revolu- 
tions, with their excessive speed, accelerated pulsa- 
tion, and hysterical rhythm, was declared to be the 
“normal time” of modernity, and it has been imposed on 
whole epochs, whose participants suffocated under its 
burden. The dictatorship of the future, itself an out- 
growth of future-oriented modernity, was theoretically 
reinforced and solemnly proclaimed for the present. 
“Society as artifact’ was experimentally produced in 
gigantic laboratories where the lives of the human guin- 
ea pigs were treated as quantités négligeables. The 
swing of modernity’s pendulum was halted at one ex- 
treme; the swing back was forbidden and blocked. The 
usual modus operandi—trial and error—was excluded, 
and thus the economy was paralyzed. The monumental 
collapse and bankruptcy of the economic miracle of the 
century, the blitzkrieg-like Bolshevik industrialization, 
was a direct and inescapable result of this stopping of 
modernity’s pendulum. With this crash, not just the un- 
founded and overambitious claims of a hyper-rational- 
istic management of society's economic affairs were 
destroyed. That in itself would be a net gain without 
losses. But modernity has also been left with deep 
scars: a temporarily paralyzed “social imagination,’ 
and a dangerously reduced self-confidence in project- 
making. 

In the communist experiment with translating philos- 
ophy into praxis, not a single constituent of the original 
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Marxian project has been “realized,” and the project as 
a whole has been irretrievably compromised politically. 
A philosophy of absolute autonomy generated a world 
of almost complete heteronomy, through a type of poli- 
tics that acted in its name. “Planned society,” “scientifi- 
cally’ deducing the future from the present (a pro- 
cedure that was supposed to put an end to the opaque- 
ness of society, which was the result of reification), 
turned out to be a world of ultimate and irrational chaos. 
Now, after seven decades of communist instigation 
and administration of revolutions, there is not only no 
“revolutionary subject” left, but the very project of revo- 
lution has been terminated and discarded. When Jur- 
gen Habermas called the upheavals of Eastern Europe 
“restituting revolutions,” he meant it as acritique, not as 
acompliment. But in fact, this somewhat bitter descrip- 
tion is the highest praise of the epochal events of 
1989-91. For the last political revolutions of ‘the West” 
have finally overcome their offspring and aberration, 
“the permanent social revolution,’’ and have restored 
modernity to a state of normalcy—in itself highly prob- 


lematic—from which the work of genuine social reform 
can depart. 


Marx’s Responsibility? 


To what extent is Marx responsible for the crimes and 
fiascos of “Marxist politics’? There seems to be very lit- 
tle need to enter into one of the most sterile discussions 
of cultural history, one that tries to establish Marx's 
accountability for the GULag or Nietzsche's account- 
ability for Auschwitz. Philosophers, for example, Lu- 
kacs or Martin Heidegger, bear responsibility only for 
such deeds as were committed with their participation 
and support as private persons and members of totali- 
tarian parties; and Marx was not a Marxist. But the 
opposite position can hardly be blown into a new 
myth either, i.e. the myth of Marx standing aloof from 
Marxist politics, having nothing to do with it, and waiting 
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for his “genuine historical hour’ to come. This would be 
a shallow myth, to which few would subscribe, and one 
that would hardly shape the “social imagination” of 
modernity. 

Marx, the great philosopher and sociologist, the critic 
of instituting society exclusively in the sign and under 
the domination of a particular organization of the eco- 
nomic order, will remain important to many who pre- 
serve the critical edge of their view of modernity. But so 
long as modernity remains free and “normal,” it will 
carefully avoid the guidance of the kind of politics that is 
based on a radical scenario of theoretical reason. As 
Odo Marquard wittily and rightly remarked: the time has 
come for the world, changed so many times by so many 
philosophies, to be finally spared. And sparing the 
world means primarily the separation of theoretical rea- 
son, in which all experiments are permitted, from practi- 
cal reason, the reason of politics, in which experiments 
must remain the exception rather than the rule. 


Marxism, Communism, and 


the Good Society 


Svetozar Stojanovic 


IT is both easy and at the same time difficult to comment 
on a paper of such high quality as Ferenc Fehér’s. | 
share his position, which is formulated succinctly in the 
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following two statements: 


In the communist experiment with translating philoso- 
phy into praxis, not a single constituent of the original 
Marxian project has been “realized” and the project 
as a whole has been irretrievably compromised. . . . 


. Marx's project, despite its self-delusory, and 
sometimes pernicious, components, played a crucial 
constructive role in the ascendancy of modernity as a 
world of freedom. 


Consequently, | will simply elaborate on several of the 
topics addressed by Fehér. 


On Marx’s (Co)Responsibility 


| would like to begin with Fehér’s question as to 
whether Marx bears some responsibility for the fiascos 
of “Marxist politics.’ On this issue, Fehér tries to avoid 
both extremes. On the one hand, his answer is clearly 
negative, since “philosophers . . . bear responsibility 
only for such deeds as were committed with their par- 
ticipation and support. . . .” On the other hand, Fehér 
says, ‘the opposite position can hardly be blown into a 
new myth either, i.e., the myth of Marx standing aloof 
from Marxist politics, having nothing to do withit....” It 
is a pity that Fehér chose not to elaborate that point. 

Indeed, in which sense and to what extent did Marx 
have something important to do with that politics? Since 
Marx was for the most part a theoretician, in my view, 
one should concentrate on the influence of his theory 
on the Bolsheviks. It is my thesis that Marx in the way he 
theorized not only opened up the possibility for the Bol- 
shevization of his thought through reinterpretation, re- 
duction, and transformation, but to a certain extent, in- 
advertently lent a helping hand. Namely, Marx was 
responsible for using an essentially unproblematized 
idea—the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’—which, be- 
Cause it provided fertile ground for ideologization, was 
extremely dangerous from the start. Moreover, he desig- 
nated this idea as his only original contribution to the 
theory of class struggle. The concept was the main ideo- 
logical bridge between Marx's theory and Bolshevik 
practice, even if Marx meant something rather different 
from what the Bolsheviks had in mind and realized. 

Marx was a philosopher and thinker of emancipatory 
practice, astaunch critic of utopian socialism and com- 
munism, a great critic of ideology, and a major critic of 
alienation. We must, therefore, include in the core of 
Marx's normative theory not only distant objectives of 
the communist movement (‘the society of associated 
producers’ with its “great absolute negations” of the 
existing society—of which Fehér speaks at great length 
and very eloquently), but also the ways and means by 
which they were to be achieved, for Marx wanted to be 
different from the utopians. 

Consequently, the question of whether an idea such 
as the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat” could actually be 
realized should have been the focal point of attention 
for Marx. The plausibility of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat hinges on the answer to the question of whether 
the proletariat has sufficient power and means to intro- 
duce its dictatorship during the period of transition from 
the old society to communism. But, instead of perceiv- 
ing and examining this problem, Marx wrongly believed 
that the proletariat was ontologically predetermined to 
perform that task. 
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In conceiving anew society, it is no small oversight to 
set out from the most optimistic assumptions, where no 
real thought was given to measures and guarantees 
against the abuse of power. Humankind had had plenty 
of bad experiences with rulers, and these lessons had 
been wisely remembered by liberal thinkers, not to 
mention Pierre Proudhon’s and Mikhail Bakunin’s direct 
warnings against the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
warnings that Marx arrogantly derided. 

As an economic class (and for that matter, one that 
possessed only its own labor power), workers did not, 
nor could they, become the ruling, let alone the dicta- 
torial class. No matter how we look at it, Marx's idea of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat was practicable only 
by having some other group rule in the name of the pro- 
letariat. In the best of cases, such a group would rule in 
the proletariat's interest and under its control. In the 
worst case, the group would rule without any kind of su- 
pervision by the proletariat and against its vital inter- 
ests. |, thus, take the usual criticism of Marx’s utopian- 
ism a few steps further and claim that the idea of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat was itself utopian. 

A further problem arose in that Marx, for all his criti- 
cism of the ideologies of the time, failed to perceive that 
his own theories might lend themselves to “ideologiza- 
tion’ and thereby serve as a justification for political 
domination and repression. Of course, no thinker can 
completely prevent the ideologization and alienation of 
his ideas, but he has the obligation to oppose explicitly 
and fully such a tendency, especially if, like Marx, he is 
himself a vigorous critic of ideology and alienation. 

The founding fathers of political and cultural orienta- 
tions, even the greatest and most humanistic, have no 
right to reserve for themselves an exclusive claim to 
creative influence, and to shift completely onto their fol- 
lowers the responsibility for the ideological outcome of 
their ideas and deeds, particularly if we are talking 
about those with an explicit and pronounced emanci- 
patory interest at heart. Naturally, their responsibility is 
not restricted to the intended and predicted meaning 
and outcome of their ideas and acts, but must include 
the whole predictable meaning and all the predictable 
consequences. 

Practical application is not a marginal dimension of 
Marx's theory, and still less is it an external approach to 
his theory. After all, he is renowned for his 11th thesis on 
Feuerbach “that the philosophers have only interpreted 
the world, in various ways; the point, however, is to 
change it.” | am not trying to suggest, of course, that 
Marx, with his theoretical approach, could have entirely 
prevented unwanted practical interpretations. Rather, | 
only point out that he did not do nearly enough to nar- 
row down the possibility and probability of at least the 
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| most dangerous practical interpretations. It was the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” that was to become the 
central idea in the whole political and ideological “‘pro- 
letarian mythology” (Fehér). 
| would like to conclude this section by saying that 
just as the full intellectual potential of Marx’s work has 
still not been tapped, so , too, its ideological vulnerabili- 
ty has yet to be sufficiently studied and elucidated. 


Post-Marxism and “Social-Eco Democracy” 


Marxists’ criticism of ruling communism in the name 
of Marx’s communism used to have a progressive and 
even subversive character. This criticism (1) success- 
fully questioned the system's Marxist legitimacy; (2) 
challenged the ideological monopoly of the ruling class 
on public discourse; and (3) by attracting the system's 
main counterattack, contributed considerably to the 
creation of some free space, not only for Marxists, but 
for non-Marxists as well. 

The bitter reaction of communist officials and the per- 
secution of Marxist critics showed that pointing to the 
gap between “Marxist-Leninist systems” and Marx's 
communism did indeed touch some tender spots. More 
often than not, unfortunately, it is now forgotten that the 
now victorious and dominant nationalistic and liberal 
orientations were preceded by the Marxist challenge 
made to the system by distinguished philosophers, so- 
ciologists, historians, cultural anthropologists, etc. 

True, it was only as long as the system invoked 
Marx’s communism as the basic criterion of its legitima- 
cy that such efforts at de-legitimation of the system 
were germane. When the system made the ideological 
transition from “socialist realism” to “real socialism,” 
the criticism from the standpoint of the communist 
classless and stateless society became quite ineffectu- 
al. As soon as the main ideological reference point be- 
came “reality” rather than the utopian communist fu- 
ture, official communist policy was unavoidably judged 
by its practical performance, so that nobody was willing 
any longer to forgive its faults in the name of the alleged 
communist future. In other words, communist reality 
looked increasingly bad, especially in comparison to the 
rich and democratic capitalist West (this was what might 
be called the “comparative crisis” of communism). 

The greater the prospects for liberalization and de- 
mocratization of the system (decentralization of gov- 
ernment, permitting the re-emergence of some market 
forces and private property, partial reconstitution of 
“civil society,” and establishment of the Rechtsstaat), 
the less effective the Marxist critique of the system be- 
came. Naturally, critical Marxists could, and many in- 
deed did, support such measures—but only as pre- 
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Marxists and post-Marxists (whether or not they 
realized or acknowledged the fact), and no longer 
as Marxists. 

Those critical Marxists who could not adjust to this 
change and turning point were in real danger of be- 
coming not only irrelevant, but conservative and even 
reactionary, obstacles to progressive change. Unfortu- 
nately, it is easy to turn the Marxist critique of bourgeois 
political economy and liberalism against liberalizing, 
democratizing change. It is not hard to guess what 
Marx would have said about privatization and marketi- 
zation, since he characterized as “bourgeois” even 
non-market distribution of society's goods according to 
the amount of work a person performed. 

Moreover, criticism based on the utopian concept of 
the ‘withering away” of the state had a conservative po- 
tential from the very beginning. But how, one might ask, 
could such an idea contribute, if only inadvertently, to 
the preservation of a social order whose esseiice is 
structural control of one group over the state and, 
through it, over all key areas of social life? It was by 
drawing people's attention away from real problems 
and realistic ways of resolving them that the utopian cri- 
tique might have indirectly helped sustain the status 
quo. Contrary to such a critique, a realistic criticism and 
program had to focus on reducing (liberalization), and 
later on, eliminating (democratization) the dominant 
group's structural control over the state and social life. 

The watershed of the transition from the revisionist- 
critical Marxism to post-Marxism is the rejection of 
Marx’s crucial idea that in the new society, the dichoto- 
my between state and “civil society” has to be over- 
come (aufgehoben). It was already both pre-Marxism 
and post-Marxism to conclude that this dichotomy 
ought to be preserved and that progressive structural 
transformation of existing communist systems was un- 
thinkable without the renewal of the sphere of ‘civil so- 
ciety,’ independent from the state. 

This break with Marxist tradition was rendered quite 
radical once the painful conclusion was reached that 
“civil society” is not feasible and viable without strong 
capitalist components, involving the market in all its di- 
mensions (goods, services, Capital, and labor), and se- 
cure rights to private ownership of productive forces. 
There is a crucial lesson to be learned from the fact that 
the most productive and most humane countries are 
“capitalist countries with a social democratic face.” It is 
imperative now that progressive thinkers start anew from 
this amalgam of capitalism, democracy, and socialism. 

In conceiving a feasible and viable good society to- 
day, which | would call “social-eco democracy,’ one 
has to assume a post-dialectic preservation of contra- 
dictions rather than the Hegelian-Marxist dialectic of 
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overcoming them. Contradictions between “civil socie- 
ty” and state, market forces and social regulation, pri- 
vate property and state property, representative and 
participatory democracy, institutionalized democracy 
and social movements, competition and solidarity, 
freedom and equality, etc., ought to be creatively built 
into social organization and at the same time be pre- 
vented from becoming destructively divisive. 

Marx’s idea of the elimination of the capitalist mode of 
production and distribution has to be given up. If Left- 
ism is to remain relevant, it must be “Leftism with a capi- 
talist face.” The enterprise must be a profit-making in- 
stitution, not a basic unit of social policy of the state. The 
broader society, secondary (re)distribution, and state 
should simultaneously function according to the oppo- 
site principles of upholding community and solidarity 
and preserving the physical environment. 

| also believe that post-Marxists should introduce a 
fundamental distinction between Marx's principles of 
radical humanism, on the one hand, and his idea of 
communist social organizations, on the other. The for- 
mer, as is well known, include a conscious control over 
the socio-historical process, praxis, de-alienation, de- 
reification, meeting authentic human needs, pursuing 
the freedom of each and every individual as a precon- 
dition of freedom for all. Marx expected these princi- 
ples to be fully realized in anew classless and stateless 
society, where private ownership of the forces of pro- 
duction and the market economy were to be completely 
abolished, and the distribution of social product was to 
be made, in the first phase, in accordance with work in- 
vested, and later, in accordance with needs. However, 
life has proven Marx's idea of a society without private 


property, market, “civil society,” state, and law to be 
incompatible with feasible and viable programs of the 
good society. 

In my judgment, though, this is not to say that Marx's 
radical humanistic principles need have the same fate. 
Provided they are separated from communist utopia 
and understood only as ultimate regulative-critical 
ideals, and not as constitutive-operative principles as 
well, those principles can—in revised form and com- 
bined with numerous mediations—be useful for the hu- 
manist evaluation of existing societies and projects of 
the good society. 

| have to admit that these thoughts on the quest for 
the good society are questionable when one looks at 
matters on a global scale. Ecological catastrophies, the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, the grow- 
ing North-South gap, etc., with all their ramifications, 
will continue to loom like the sword of Damocles over 
humanity. The apocalyptic potential raised by the disin- 
tegration of the USSR has, hopefully, reminded us of 
the brink on which we have been teetering. Market 
forces, private property, profit, capitalism, nation- 
states and their regional integration—are all, unfortu- 
nately, inadequate for coping with those problems and 
dangers. Thus, instead of taking a Western-capitalist 
triumphalistic turn, our thought and action—philosophi- 
cal, theological, scientific, and political—should take 
an apocalyptic turn, focusing on ways and means of re- 
ducing the probability of humankind’s self-destruction. 
In other words, humanity cannot survive without be- 
coming a world community that is much more demo- 
cratic-socialist and federalist than democratic-capital- 
ist and sovereign nationalist in character. 
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The Message of Marxism 


Giorgio Napolitano 


MARXISM as a political ideology embodied in the com- 
munist regimes ended in tragic failure. But Ferenc Fe- 
her's paper started by reconstructing the reasons for its 
“unparalleled success,” and he was right to do so. So 
much of world history in this century has hinged on the 
actions of those movements and those regimes: one 
Cannot now present as mere mistake, mere aberration, 
the theory on which they were based. Were one to do 
so, the long and tough confrontation that has just come 
to an end would make no sense. We still need to reflect 
on why the confrontation was so long and tough, and 
hence on the trajectory and collapse of communism; 
we may then be able to better grasp the size of the 
problems it has left behind. 

Feheér was particularly convincing in reminding us of 
the “crucial constructive role” Marx's project played in 
the “ascendancy of modernity as a world of freedom,” 
the crucial element of which was “the self-emancipa- 
tion of the working class, that is, its increasing partici- 
pation in politics and in forging and expanding demo- 
cratic institutions.” One could well claim, in fact, that the 
passage from liberalism to democracy in Europe bore 
the mark of the struggles and achievements of the 
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workers’ movement, and that the latter was, though per- 
haps not everywhere, strongly influenced by Marxism. 

But what were the most characteristic features of 
Marxism as a “political ideology’? There are two points 
| would like to make, and | want to address them in the 
light of my experience as a politician who was for de- 
cades engaged (not the least, culturally) in a party of 
Marxist inspiration—the Italian Communist Party (PC)). 


THE first point concerns what Fehér calls ‘proletarian 
mythology.’ He puts in evidence that Marx's project 
turned into mythology, into utopia, into an “eschatogical- 
revolutionary religion.” But, paradoxically, says Feher, 
the fatal weakness of Marx's hyper-political philosophy 
consisted precisely in the lack of a political theory; it 
simply relied on the advent of a future realm identified 
only by some ‘great negations.” 

What comment might one offer? It seems to me that 
one should speak of a singular mix of utopianism and 
realism, of mythology and the representation of inter- 
ests. One should not forget that in any Marxist party, the 
belief was held—on the basis of a famous pamphlet by 
Friedrich Engels—that Marx was responsible for ‘the 
evolution of socialism from utopia to science.” Marx 
found a tremendous source of power in the incontest- 
able fact of the development of the working class and in 
this class’s capacity to organize itself in defense of its 
own material interests and political rights. The myth of 
the historical certainty or ineluctability of the victory of 
the proletariat drew its strength from claims that this 
proposition was grounded in science. Subsequently, 
what gave further impetus to communist messianism 
was the idea, after 1917, that a social alternative to cap- 
italism had emerged—Soviet Russia. Thus, socialism 
had not only passed from utopia to science, but in one 
part of the world it had turned into reality. This was the 
illusion that proved so suggestive and so tenacious. 


Fehér has adequately set out the degeneration and 
the reasons for the final collapse of the “communist ex- 
periment with translating philosophy into praxis,” but 
there were, especially in the early phase, sufficient 
accomplishments—and sufficient international appre- 
ciation—to foster enthusiasm and hope, and to build 
mystifications. 


THE second point | would like to discuss is Fehér’s as- 
sertion that “Marx's politics was a politics of Apoca- 
lypse.” In my view, from the earliest days of Marx- 
inspired socialist movements, ‘the apocalyptic-escha- 
tological elements of Marx's vision” were tempered by 
the commitment to attain immediate, concrete goals 
through political action (though they never lost sight of 
the “ultimate goals’). Subsequently, social democrat- 
ic parties opted for ‘a genuinely and completely secu- 
larized politics’; but, says Feheér, “with a bad con- 
science.” It could be that ‘‘a bad conscience” plagued 
those parties that jettisoned ‘theory and cultural ima- 
gination” along with the “politics of the Apocalypse.” 
But not all of them did so. The effort not to do so was 
made—in the better periods of its history—by the PCl, a 
party that was sui generis. In fact, this party was fully in- 
volved in the democratic political life of Italy, and was 
behaving in ways similar to those of a large social dem- 
ocratic party—although it used to deny it. And at the 
same time, it was attempting to establish theoretically 
its own version of Marxism and socialism, taking ac- 
count of the complexity of Western societies and of the 
richness of liberal and democratic values, and provid- 
ing for autonomy of cultural experiment. 

Antonio Gramsci’s Prison Notebooks was for the PCI 
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a potent antidote to the impoverished, dogmatic, ma- 
nipulative versions of Marx's thinking that made up the 
official doctrine of the communist parties in power. 
Gramsci worked on certain key ideas, among which, as 
Fehér reminds us, was the concept of “hegemony,” 
based on the distinction between “the two modes,” in 
which “the supremacy of a social group” may manifest 
itself as “dominion” or as “intellectual and moral direc- 
tion.” And he emphasized the relationship between the 
state and civil society, deriving from this relationship a 
fundamental distinction between the East, where ‘the 
state was everything [and] civil society primordial and 
jelly-like,” and the West, where there was “a just rela- 
tionship between the state and civil society and in the 
quiver of the state could be made out the solid structure 
of civil society.” The complexity and ambiguity of these 
concepts demand further scrutiny; and positions can- 
not today be attributed to Gramsci that belong to later 
phases in the political evolution of his party. But the PCI, 
in its reading of Gramsci, was able to find a theoretical 
source for what became its democratic strategy, and 
for a deepening of its criticism of the Soviet model and 
of the ideological schemes dominant in the communist 
movement. 

The dialectic of heresies and revisionisms, the dia- 
lectic of the Marxisms—not just one, but many—has 
historically yielded its fruit and shown the limits beyond 
which it could not go. We must distinguish (as does 
Fehér) what is alive and what is dead in Marx's work, 
and emphasize what is fruitful in the sphere of “‘theoreti- 
cal reason,” and what instead leads astray in the 
sphere of “political reason.”’ But the chapter on Marx- 
ism as a ‘guide to action” is closed forever. 


Commentary 


Secular Prophecy and Radical Dreams— 
Reflections on the Fate of Marxism 


Viadimir Tismaneanu 


ACCORDING to a joke circulating in Moscow during 
Brezhnev’s time, Karl Marx asked the Politburo's per- 
mission to address Soviet workers on television. When 
offered this opportunity, instead of haranguing about 
the evils of capitalism, the founding father of scientific 
socialism exclaimed, ‘“‘Proletarians of all countries, for- 
give me!” This sentence sums up the whole tragedy of 
Marxism, the chasm between what Karl Marx envis- 
aged and the realities of “really existing socialism.” 

The eclipse of Marxism as a strategy for social trans- 
formation ends an age of radicalism and justifies a 
number of reflections regarding the destiny of utopian 
thought in this century. | agree with Ferenc Fehér's 
masterful obituary of “Marxism as politics,” but | want to 
discuss Marxism’s utopian component, something that 
Marxism has never acknowledged. On the contrary, 
both Marx and Engels, as well as their positivistic epi- 
gones, went out of their way to insist that the Marxian 
paradigm is true because it is scientific. The ethical di- 
mension, detected. by some neo-Kantians and delin- 
eated in Karl Popper's devastating reading of the Marx- 
ian project, was subordinated to the scientific, hyper- 
rationalistic, and potentially terroristic elements. 

With characteristic 19th-century hubris, Marx de- 
clared his social theory the ultimate scientific formula, 
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one as exact and precise as the algorithms of mathe- 
matics or the demonstrations of formal logic. Not to 
recognize their validity was, for Marx, as for his succes- 
sors, evidence of historical blindness or “false con- 
sciousness,’ which was characteristic only of those 
who opposed Marxist solutions to social questions. 
Prisoners of the bourgeois mentality, alienated victims 
of ideological mystifications, non-Marxist theorists—all 
purveyors of false consciousness—were scorned and 
dismissed as supporters of the status quo. 

At the opposite pole, the proletarian viewpoint, cele- 
brated by Marx and crystallized in the form of historical 
materialism, was thought to provide ultimate knowl- 
edge and the recipe for universal happiness. Thanks to 
the proletarian class conscience, the doctrine main- 
tained, a revolution would occur that would end all 
forms of oppression. Mankind would undertake the 
world-historical leap from the realm of necessity (scar- 
city, injustice, torments) into the realm of freedom (joy, 
abundance, and equity). This would end mankind's 
prehistory and begin its real history. 


The Communist Manifesto 


My intention is not to examine the whole of Marxist 
ideology with its underlying myths, chimeras, and ration- 
alizations, but only one text, perhaps the most inflam- 
matory and impassioned ever written by a philoso- 
pher—The Communist Manifesto. |n this scathing, bel- 
licose, vitriolic, and incandescent pamphlet, Marx (in 
co-authorship with his loyal friend Friedrich Engels) pil- 
loried a whole social class—the bourgeoisie—and a 
whole social order—capitalism—and proclaimed, in a 
moment of prophetic ecstasy, the “objective, inexora- 
ble necessity” of their overthrow. It is in the Manifesto, 
more than in any other Marxist text, with a tone that was 


later echoed in George Sorel’s hymns to unbounded vi- 
olence, that the moral legitimacy of total rebellion was 
first proudly heralded. 

Written in the middle of the 19th century, The Com- 
munist Manifesto became the charter and the vital sub- 
stance of the Marxist faith. Marxism, for all its scientific 
pretense, did in fact represent a secular substitute for 
traditional religion. Its millennialist nature explains its 
magnetism, the capacity to elicit romantic-heroic be- 
havior, to generate collective fervor, to pit social groups 
against one another, and to instill enthusiasm, hope, 
and mystical delusions in large social strata. Further- 
more, this religious element explains the attraction ex- 
erted on the disenchanted and alienated intelligentsias 
of the West as well as on Westernized radical groups of 
the Third World. Precisely because of its deliberately 
simplified rhetorical devices, the Manifesto became the 
livre de chevet for generations of professional revolu- 
tionaries. It was the political counterpart to Marx's 11th 
Thesis on Feuerbach, in which he proclaimed that the 
issue was not how to interpret the world, but how to 
change it. The Communist Manifesto represented an 
apocalyptic formulation of this eschatological-salva- 
tionist dream of universal liberation. It did not matter 
that the classes it was depicting were moral constructs 
of a feverish imagination; the pamphlet became the 
epitome of revolutionary imagination. 

The eventual exhaustion of the Manifesto's promis- 
sory content was also indicative of the extinction of 
Marxism as an oracular creed. It was precisely in the 
professed unity between theory and praxis that Marx- 
ism found its historical cul-de-sac: its practical failure 
was the confirmation of its theoretical fallacies. In other 
words, a philosophy that proclaimed praxis as the crite- 
rion of truth, and maintained that concrete reality is the 
test of its validity, was dramatically belied by the practi- 
cal impossibility of its implementation as originally de- 
signed and by the human costs linked to its Leninist 
and post-Leninist revisions and experiments. As Le- 
szek Kotakowski concluded in his unsurpassed trilogy, 
“The self-deification of mankind, to which Marxism 
gave philosophical expression, has ended in the same 
way as all such attempts, whether individual or collec- 
tive: it has revealed itself as the farcical aspect of hu- 
man bondage.” This is a theme that can be further dis- 
cussed, and | agree with Fehér that the issue is not to 
engage in preposterous and certainly fruitless indict- 
ments of Marx's culpability for the Stalinist GULag. The 
problem is not guilt but intellectual responsibility. Marx 


'See Leszek Kotakowski, Main Currents of Marxism, Oxford and New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1978, Vol. 3, The Breakdown, p. 530. 
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was not the philosopher of the GULag, but there were 
components of his doctrine that permitted the gro- 
tesque caricature of dialectics codified by Stalin and 
turned into the state religion of all Soviet-type regimes. 

Ironically, this left-wing Hegelian philosopher who 
wanted to redress millennia-long injustices opened the 
door to the creation of a system that established a tyr- 
anny comparable only to that created by the National 
Socialists in Germany. In the incendiary lines of the 
Manifesto, one can decipher the whole tragedy that 
was to follow: Lenin's forcing of the pace of history, the 
genesis of Bolshevism as a matrix for generalized ter- 
ror, the Stalinist horrors, and the universe of the con- 
centration camp. Nations were murdered in order to 
carry out Marx's utopian desiderata. Social classes 
were victimized in the name of his abstract specula- 
tions and moral outrage. 

It is equally true that one can discover in the Mani- 
festo a flaming appeal to social harmony, a call for the 
reconciliation of individual and society, but it seems to 
me that these pleas are overshadowed by the vindic- 
tive spirit of Marx's oracular monism. The hyper-deter- 
ministic approach, the scientism, the positivism all take 
their revenge on the ethical-libertarian dimension and lay 
the foundation for intolerance and repression. To elabo- 
rate on a dichotomy proposed by Popper, it can be said 
that the moral radicalism of Marxism survived in contem- 
porary varieties of democratic socialism. The political 
radicalism, with its mixture of historicism and positivism, 
ended up in Leninist conspiracy and dictatorship.° 

The Manifesto does not claim to be a detached text, 
an analysis of what Marx diagnosed as the incurable 
ailments of the capitalist formation. Marx's démarche is 
not a romantic, anti-modern writing that deplores the 
appalling side effects of urbanization and industrializa- 
tion. The Manifesto does not stigmatize the bourgeois 
order for its break with the communitarian values of 
blood and soil. On the contrary, its universalistic, trans- 
national spirit is a battle cry on behalf of modernity. It 
states that the proletariat is the chosen class of history, 
the long-expected redeemer that will restore the lost 
unity of the human species (Gattungswesen). 

The subtext of the Manifesto is an attack on the ambi- 
guity of the bourgeois experience of modernity. Marx 
wants to correct this experience, to rectify it. For Marx, 
the bourgeois experience is a broken promise, a realm 
of duplicity; and the proletariat, like the Messiah-class 
Marx thinks it to be, is to punish those guilty of this du- 
plicity. Written under the impulse of revolt, it is a text im- 


?See Karl R. Popper, The Open Society and /ts Enemies, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1966, Vol. 2, The High Tide of Prophecy: Hegel, 
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bued with the sentiment of ethical outrage. To the ex- 
tent that it subsists at all, the scientific element is buried 
in this avalanche of propaganda invectives. Irritating 
for some, contagious for others, the Manifesto is per- 
haps the most elaborate example of the rhetoric of 
modern destructiveness. In its fulminations and insults, 
in the grandiose hatred it pours on the powers that be 
and the philistinism of the bourgeois experience, it can 
be compared only to Nietzsche's outcries in Ecce 
Homo and The Will to Power. 

A child of his time, but to be sure a frustrated and 
highly difficult child, full of secret vanities and offended 
ambitions, Marx projects his malaise to a cosmic level. 
His abhorrence of the bourgeoisie (combined with a 
certain envy, one might argue) leads him to an ultimate 
apocalyptic verdict: since the bourgeoisie is guilty of 
the barbarous distortion of human life, it deserves its 
fate. The proletariat is historically and morally bound to 
be its gravedigger. Moreover, the unreconstructed sci- 
entism, a disease of the positivistic age (let us not forget 
that Marx was a contemporary of Auguste Comte and 
Herbert Spencer), makes Marx view the social universe 
in terms of a frozen determinism. All human reality is 
thus subordinated to the dialectical laws of develop- 
ment, and history is projected into a sovereign entity, 
whose diktat is beyond any human questioning. 

Here | see a fatal methodological error in Marxism: its 
rendering of history as a gesetzmassig (law-governed) 
succession of historical formations, and in the corollary 
of this rendering—the dogma of the class struggle as 
the engine of historical progress. In this theory, individ- 
uals are nothing more than hostages of forces that tran- 
scend their will and whose workings they can scarcely 
understand. This combination*of philosophy and myth, 
SO persuasively explored by Robert C. Tucker,° pre- 
vented the young German radical philosopher and his 
disciples throughout the decades from grasping the 
subjective dimension of history and politics. As Fehér 
says, the main difficulty with the Marxian project is its 
lack of sensitivity to the psychological makeup of man- 
kind. The obsession with social classes, what French 
sociologist Lucien Goldmann once referred to as the 
viewpoint of the transindividual historical subject (a Lu- 
kacsian formulation, to be sure),* the failure to take into 
account the infinite diversity of human nature, the ea- 
gerness to reduce history to the conflict between polar 
social categories, this is indeed the substratum of an 
ideology that, wedded to sectarian and fanatic political 


’See Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx, Cambridge and New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1972. 

4See Marxisme et sciences humaines (Marxism and the Human 
Sciences), Paris, Gallimard, 1970. 
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movements, has generated many illusions and much 
grief in our century. 

With its cult of totality, this social theory, which pur- 
ported to be the ultimate explanatory archetype, set the 
stage for its degeneration into dogma and the persecu- 
tion of the heretics that were to punctuate Marxism 
once it was transfigured into Leninism. An example of 
this dogma is the Manifesto’s thesis about the alleged 
inherent internationalism of the proletarian class, that 
famous assertion according to which proletarians have 
no fatherland. In this thesis, metaphysically deduced 
from the proclamation of the proletariat as the social 
embodiment of Hegelian reason, Marx bestows on the 
working Class a universalist mandate that has little em- 
pirical validity (as it was borne out in the outbursts of na- 
tionalism during World War |, to the dismay of the Zim- 
merwald Left and other Marxian zealots). 

Marx imagined an ideal proletariat, ready to re- 
nounce all social, communitarian, and cultural bonds. 
What really happened was precisely the opposite of 
Marx's prophecy: the proletariat failed to negotiate the 
apocalyptical breach, the cataclysmic and chiliastic 
cleavage so powerfully announced in the Manifesto. 
The Bolshevik revolution was anything but the total 
movement bound to overthrow the existing order and 
usher inthe realm of freedom. Rather, the Bolsheviks in- 
augurated a pattern of dictatorial conduct that carried 
to an extreme both the Jacobin terrorist logic and the fa- 
naticism of Russia's radical movements of the 19th cen- 
tury. Claiming to be Marx’s most faithful disciple, Lenin 
despaired over the “embourgeoisement” of the West- 
ern proletariat. According to him, in the stage of imperi- 
alism, industrial workers cannot reach by themselves, 
spontaneously, revolutionary consciousness. They are 
a class “in itself.” To become a class ‘“‘for itself,” i.e., to 
act in accordance with the Marxian script, consciousness 
should be injected from without by the self-appointed 
avant garde of professional revolutionaries. Bolshevism 
presupposed this chasm between the ignorant proletar- 
iat and the “enlightened,” pedagogical elite. 

Despite the Bolsheviks’ best efforts, the collapse of 
Capitalism did not take place on a global scale, and, to 
the dismay of radical thinkers like Herbert Marcuse or 
Jean-Paul Sartre, philosophy missed the hour of its his- 
torical realization. Once again, it turned out, there was a 
huge gap between theory and praxis, between the spir- 
itual and material weapons of liberation. 


Marxism’s Failure 
Contrary to the Marxian scenario, the 20th century 


was dominated not by the conflict between bourgeoisie 
and proletariat, but rather by the rivalry between the 
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totalitarian blueprints inspired by absolutist and utopi- 
an ideologies (communism and fascism, in their vari- 
ous incarnations) on the one hand, and the liberal dem- 
ocratic experiments on the other. As such dis- 
tinguished social thinkers as Popper, Hannah Arendt, 
and Raymond Aron showed, the struggle takes place 
between the partisans of the open society and those 
who seek to redesign society on the basis of a social or 
racial theory. In the case of Marxism, | tend to agree 
with those Soviet thinkers (Aleksandr Tsipko, for exam- 
ple) who found the original error in the founding father’s 
hostility to the principle of private property and in his ex- 
altation of egalitarian collectivism as a solution to all 
forms of social and economic injustice.° | think that it is 
precisely in this demonization of property, exacerbated 
during Stalin’s rule, when whole social classes were 
physically exterminated in the name of a uniquely 
simplistic and single-minded reading of the original 
theses, that we can identify the fundamental source of 
the breakdown of the Marxian paradigm. Yes, |saac 
Deutscher was right to describe Stalinism as a tribaliza- 
tion of Marxism, a combination of degraded historical 
materialism and primitive magic.® But for this Western 
conception to lend itself to such a bastardization, 
seeds of the monstrous distortion must have existed in 
the initial construct. 

In addition, the decline of Marxism cannot be under- 
stood without reference to its vehement attack on dem- 
ocratic institutions, its inherent anti-parliamentarism, its 
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arrogant rejection of the key propositions of liberalism, 
and its uncompromising hostility to nation and religion. 
Marxism failed because it misread human psychology, 
underestimating deep spiritual zones and deriding ulti- 
mate metaphysical searches and the human right to 
privacy. It aimed to create a perfect society whose ma- 
terialization in the communist experiments, from Mos- 
cow to Phnom Penh, came closer to Kafka’s Penal Col- 
ony than to the paradisiac visions of traditional utopians. 
Rereading the Manifesto today, we are overwhelmed 
by a sense of immense melancholy for all those lives 
sacrificed on the altar of a cynical teleology that man- 
aged to represent itself as revolutionary chiliasm. 

Writing shortly before his death in 1983, Raymond 
Aron concluded his lifelong endeavor to analyze Marx- 
ism by pointing to its colossal theoretical and practical 
failure: 


The prophecy, contradicted both by the evolution of 
capitalism and by the experience of so-called social- 
ist regimes, remains as empty as it was at the begin- 
ning: How would the proletariat become the ruling 
class? Why would the proletariat become the ruling 


°See Alexander S. Tsipko, /s Stalinism Really Dead? New York, Harper 
Collins, 1990. 

®See Isaac Deutscher, “Marxism and Primitive Magic,” in Tariq Ali, Ed., 
The Stalinist Legacy: Its Impact on 20th Century World Politics, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England, Penguin, 1984, pp. 106-17 
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class? Why would collective ownership suddenly pro- 
duce unprecedented efficiency? What magic wand 
would accommodate authoritarianism and centralized 
planning to personal freedom and democracy? What 
was to replace the market economy other than bu- 
reaucratic planning? The mystification began with 
Marx himself when he called his prophecy scientific.’ 


This is indeed the way Marxism appears at the end of 
this convulsive century: a hidebound and often ab- 


’See Raymond Aron, Memoirs: Fifty Years of Political Reflection, New 
York, Holmes and Meier, 1990, p. 414. 


struse millennialism, having little to do with the reality 
and the challenges of industrial civilization and unable 
to offer as remedies for human suffering anything other 
than empty slogans and ossified dogmas. As science, 
Marxism is irretrievably compromised. As the “opium 
for the intellectuals,” it is almost extinct. This twilight is, 
at least in its implications, a grandiose fin de partie: we 
see the final agony of a hopeless attempt to overcome 
the limits of human nature by imagining a total break in 
the chain of those often strange and inexplicable oc- 
currences that for want of a better term we have come 
to call “history.” 
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The National State as 
an Agent of Modernity — 


Christopher Chase-Dunn 


his essay attempts to explain the implications of 
the world-systems perspective for the national 
State as an agent of modernity. The world-sys- 
tems perspective is a theoretical approach that ana- 
lyzes the development of capitalism and socialism on a 
global scale with special attention to relations between 
core “developed” and peripheral ‘“underdeveloped’’ 
countries. National states, rather than being the focal 
unit of analysis, are understood as parts of a larger sys- 
temic whole. The world-systems perspective analyzes 
long-run social change at the level of this systemic 
whole and within its subunits. It is the study not only of 
international relations but of all the economic, political, 
cultural, and social interactions that comprise the 
whole system of human linkages. | 
The modern capitalist world-system emerged in Eu- 
rope and Latin America in the ‘long’ 16th century and 
expanded throughout the whole globe by the end of the 
19th century, when the core powers finished peripher- 
alizing and incorporating China, Africa, and Southeast 
Asia. In the world-systems perspective, the relations 
between rich and poor countries are understood as 
constituting a politically and economically created hier- 
archy that is sustained by processes of exploitation, 
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domination, and underdevelopment. What others have 
called “national development” is understood as move- 
ment up (or down) in this global core/periphery hierar- 
chy. Both core and peripheral societies industrialize, 
urbanize, etc., but the relative gaps between them with 
regard to wealth and power are reproduced rather than 
eliminated. 

The recent demise of communist party power in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union has encouraged the 
rethinking of development and modernization. One of 
the main challenges to the program of capitalist devel- 
opment and international liberalism has disappeared. 
The Soviet model of development has been discredited 
and dismembered. Many believe that the Chinese ver- 
sion of communist party—led socialism will soon follow 
suit. The Leninist challenge seems to have been blown 
away. 

Many theories of modernization and political devel- 
opment have long claimed that the ‘“‘socialist’ states 
were simply aberrant cases of the general model of in- 
dustrialization, political development, and moderniza- 
tion. For its part, convergence theory took many forms, 
but two basic assumptions are held by all of them: (1) 
industrialization creates a form of economic production 
that in turn leads to a certain kind of social structure and 
a certain kind of state; and (2) because the socialist 
States were late industrializers, they took a path of de- 
velopment that emphasized state mobilization of re- 
sources in order to catch up with early industrializers. 
Eventually, according to several versions of conver- 


'The theoretical approach | am employing has been developed 
primarily by Immanuel Wallerstein in The Capitalist World-Economy, 
Cambridge University Press, 1979, and in The Modern World-System, 
Vols. 1-3, San Diego, CA, Academic Press, 1974-80. | have formulated this 
perspective into a theory utilizing Marx's accumulation model of capitalist 
development in my Global Formation: Structures of the World-Economy, 
Cambridge, MA, Blackwell, 1989. 
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gence theory, the over-centralized socialist states 
would move in the direction of less-centralized, market- 
regulated economies. All this accords, to some extent, 
with the recent events in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 

| wish to challenge the modernization and conver- 
gence perspectives just described. The first and most 
basic problem of traditional modernization theory was 
its overemphasis on the national state and society as 
the unit of analysis. In the traditional modernization ap- 
proach, it is national societies that develop, and hence 
they are “advanced” or “underdeveloped.” Social 
change is deemed to take place within the national 
state as such. Sometimes crossnational comparisons 
are brought to bear to explain national development, 
but national societies are never (or rarely) seen as parts 
of a larger whole. Since the intersocietal system within 
which national societies interact is not explicitly ana- 
lyzed, those structural features, cycles, and trends that 
are Characteristic of the larger system are never exam- 
ined, nor are they employed to explain changes that oc- 
Cur in national societies. 

Now that every businessman has discovered the 
“global economy,” the problems created by focusing 
exclusively on national societies as so many indepen- 
dent units of analysis are obvious. But | would argue 
that this is not only a recent problem. The larger inter- 
societal system and its dynamics and_ structural 
processes have played an important role in shaping 
national societies for centuries. Indeed, | will argue that 
in order to understand the significance of the demise of 
Leninist parties, we must examine long-term trends in 
the expansion of international capitalism. 

Of course, it is reasonable to expect that the revival of 
modernization theory stimulated by the worldwide shift 
toward deregulation, marketization, and the demise of 
Leninist parties will embrace and incorporate an enthu- 
siasm for “globalism.” This may produce a new wave of 
what may be called “world-system modernization 
theory.” Such a theoretical perspective can even now 
be seen emerging among analysts of global culture.* 
And the master modernization theorist of them all, 
Talcott Parsons, presented an early formulation of this 
sort of theory in his 1971 book The System of Modern 
Societies. 

Parsons’s model of social evolution, which is the con- 
ceptual core of functionalist modernization theory, de- 
fined parliamentary democracy, mass education, free 
markets, and individualism as the key elements of mo- 
dernity. In Parsons’s scheme, the United States repre- 
sents the pinnacle of social evolution. This has all been 
replayed in the essays celebrating the end of history 
and the final victory of freedom that have been inspired 
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by the demise of the Leninist challenge. This was popu- 
lar medicine when Parsons first concocted it, and the 
updated versions of it are even more in demand, espe- 
Cially in a United States that is in the grip of ahegemon- 
ic demise caused, not by the Soviet challenge, but by 
the success of other competing capitalist core powers. 
Perhaps international liberalism and parliamentary de- 
mocracy are indeed the realization of Hegelian reason. 
And maybe the vision of the United States as the best of 
all possible worlds, the role model for the rest of the 
world to follow, will at last reign unchallenged—a lyrical 
upsurge for the last decade of the American century. 

But the end of the cold war creates problems as well. 
The major justification for “military Keynesianism'’—the 
version of “organized capitalism” in which the US has 
specialized—has disappeared. The rush to find new 
bogeymen to justify the maintenance of the US military 
goliath has been both amusing and tragic. If Saddam 
Hussein had not come along, he would have been 
invented. 

In order to discuss the future of the national state, and 
its potential for contributing to the resolution of prob- 
lems created by modernity, we must define modernity 
and delineate its problems. This term has been used as 
a catchall for numerous disparate phenomena. For pur- 
poses of this essay, | will use it to denote the expansion 
of commodity production, the technological revolu- 
tions, and the integration of market relations that char- 
acterize the development of the capitalist world-econo- 
my. A world-economy is a division of labor (a network of 
interdependent producers and consumers) that is po- | — 
litically structured as an “interstate system.” In turn, an 
interstate system is one of competing states that are in- 
herently unequal in power. It is understood that histori- 
cally, intersocietal economic exchange networks have 
alternated back and forth between political structures 
that were multicentric (like the modern interstate sys- 
tem) and those that were much more centralized—so- 
called universal empires or, in Immanuel Wallerstein’s 
terminology, “world-empires.”’ 


7! use the term “national state” following Charles Tilly, Coercion, Capital 
and European States, AD 990-1990, Cambridge, MA, Blackwell, 1990. Tilly 
points out that very few modern states—territorial organizations with a 
monopoly of legitimate violence—include only a single “nation."’ The term 
nation refers to a community of people who share the same language and 
cultural mores, and who identify with one another. The process of nation- 
building and the revival of regional nations within states are phenomena 
that the recent changes in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union strongly bring 
to our attention. 

3| am thinking primarily of the “new institutionalism’ of John W. Meyer. 
See “The World Polity and the Authority of the Nation-State,” in George M. 
Thomas, John W. Meyer, Francisco Ramirez, and John Boli, /nstitutional 
Structure: Constituting State, Society and the Individual, Beverly Hills, CA, 
Sage Publications, 1987, pp. 41-70. 
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States and Capitalism 


Interstate systems differ from one another in terms of 
the size and kind of states that comprise them. In an- 
cient Sumer, there was an interstate system made up of 
anumber of relatively small city-states. By contrast, the 
modern interstate system was, until the decolonization 
of the periphery, made up of powerful core national 
states (each of which controlled a colonial empire) and 
less powerful states. 

But what distinguishes the European interstate sys- 
tem from earlier interstate systems is the relative impor- 
tance of the capitalist mode of production. In most earli- 
er states, the accumulation of wealth was based pri- 
marily and directly on the exercise of state-organized 
coercion—the gathering of taxes, tribute, or booty. In 
the Europe-centered world-system that emerged in the 
16th century, the capitalist mode of production—the 
production of commodities for sale in a price-setting 
market—became a central and important alternative to 
state Coercion as a means for accumulating wealth. 
Previously, there had been capitalist states (states in 
which successful commodity production and trade 
played a major role in state policy), but these were pri- 
marily city-states operating in the interstices between 
empires (e.g., the Phoenician city-states, Malacca, 
Venice, Genoa, etc.). In Europe, the capitalist city- 
states were more numerous and closer to one another 
than had been the case in earlier world-systems. And 
for the first time, larger capitalist national states came 
into being.* 

This development was both cause and consequence 
of the expansion of commodity production out of the 
fertile soil of European feudalism, and it led to further 
consequences that kept the ‘European miracle” alive. 
Once the most powerful and successful players in the 
interstate system became capitalist states pursuing a 
policy of profitable commodity production, the whole 
logic of the rise and fall of empires changed. Earlier, 
empires were formed, usually, by conquests in which a 
single semiperipheral state embarked on military ex- 


‘Christopher Chase-Dunn, “The Role of Cities in the Transformation of 
World-Systems,” in Volker Bornschier and Peter Lengyel, Eds., World Society 
Studies, Frankfurt and New York, Campus Verlag, 1992, Vol. 2. 

°See David Wilkinson, “Central Civilization,” Comparative Civilizations 
Review (Carlisle, PA), Fall 1987, on the cycle of state systems and universal 
states. The literature on the rise and fall of hegemonic core states is 
reviewed and critiqued in Chase-Dunn, op. cit., Ch. 9. 

SHowever, | do not agree with those scholars who contend that one 
reason Japan cannot perform this role is that Japanese culture is too insular to 
provide a new basis for universalism. The incredible malleability of cultural 
phenomena leads me to conclude that cultural shortcomings are not a major 
obstacle to Japanese hegemony. 
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pansion that eventually led to its controlling the whole 
core region. The list is long, from the Akkadian Empire 
to Rome. But in the Europe-centered world-system, the 
hegemonic powers were no longer pursuing a strategy 
of conquest, and those second-tier core powers that 
did pursue such a strategy (Napoleonic France, Ger- 
many) were successfully defeated by coalitions led by 
capitalist core states. 


Hegemonic Core States 


The sequence of political centralization/decentrali- 
zation took on a new form in the modern world-system. 
Instead of an interstate system being converted into a 
universal empire and then collapsing back into an inter- 
state system,° we have had, since the 16th century, a 
continuous interstate system that has experienced 
waves of centralization and decentralization in the form 
of the rise and fall of hegemonic core powers. A hege- 
monic core power is simply the most powerful state ina 
multicentric interstate system. In the modern world-sys- 
tem, there have been three hegemonies: the Nether- 
lands in the 17th century, Great Britain in the 18th cen- 
tury, and the United States in the 20th century. 

What is different about this system is that the hege- 
mon does not itself try to take over the core by military 
conquest and it acts successfully to prevent other 
states from doing so. The logic of competition among 
states does not entail the abandonment of military pow- 
er, but rather military power is used by the most power- 
ful states to support profitable commodity production. 

The contenders for future hegemony will be German- 
led Europe, the United States, and Japan. The current 
reorganization of trading and military blocs will likely re- 
sult in either two or three major international blocs. Eu- 
rope and the ex-Soviet republics, and probably Africa, 
will form one. The US and Latin America will form anoth- 
er, possibly separate from, or possibly together with, 
Japan, East Asia, and the Pacific. South Asia will likely 
be a region of contention. 

| agree with those observers who argue that Japan 
cannot perform the role of hegemon by itself.© Japan 
suffers from shortages of strategic raw materials.’ Joint 


’Stephen Bunker and Denis O'Hearn compare the strategies employed 
by Japan and the United States in seeking to invade the peripheral domains of 
other core powers. Though the forms are different in many respects, both 
rising powers sought to outbid other contenders by offering better deals. See 
“Strategies of Rising Hegemons for Securing Access to Raw Materials: A 
Comparison of Japan and the United States,” paper presented at the Annual 
Spring Conference on the Political Economy of the World-System, 

University of Hawaii, Mar. 30, 1991. (This paper is available through the 
Department of Sociology at the University of Wisconsin-Madison.) 
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ventures and foreign investment work fairly well as long 
as the world remains peaceful, but in a period when 
core conflicts become exacerbated, Japanese hold- 
ings within the blocs of the other hegemonic contend- 
ers will likely be abrogated. Are the businesses and 
properties being bought by Japanese investors in East- 
ern Europe likely to survive the nationalistic upheavals 
that will accompany increased economic disorganiza- 
tion and rivalry? The picture of an economically inte- 
grated global economy, in which all property rights 
are equally enforced, is wishful thinking in the ab- 
sence of considerable political integration at the global 
level. 

Japan could participate in a serious bid for hegemo- 
ny by politically integrating with either China or the Unit- 
ed States. But most observers believe that neither of 
these mergers is likely. If these arguments prove to be 
correct, the Japanese do not have a reasonable shot at 
hegemony and they may have the most to lose in a 
world in which rivalry for hegemony becomes violent. 
This should eventually make them ardent advocates of 
a world-state. 


World-State Formation 


The preservation and reproduction of the national 
state is, in the long run, due to the preservation and op- 
eration of the interstate system. The main organization- 
al alternative to the national state is a universal state, or 
in contemporary terms, a world government. It has 
been the rising importance of capitalism as an alterna- 
tive to direct state-based accumulation that has altered 
the dynamics of competition among states in a way that 
has prevented the formation of a universal empire and 
prolonged the life of the interstate system for 500 
years.® 

But another important factor prevents empire-forma- 
tion through conquest. The destructiveness of weapon- 
ry has increased geometrically with industrialization 
and the growth of resources controlled by the wealthi- 
est states. After World War Il, this trend created an ar- 
senal that would surely prevent the conquest of the 
whole core because all-out war among core states 
would now lead to destruction of the world-system as 


®The ways in which the interstate system and the processes of capitalist 
accumulation support one another are described in Christopher Chase-Dunn, 
Global Accumulation, Cambridge, MA, Blackwell, 1989, Ch. 7. 

°*The way in which military destructiveness has escalated as a result of 
the industrialization of competitive states is analyzed brilliantly by William 
McNeill in The Pursuit of Power, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1982. 
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we know it, and possibly also of all life on Earth. Thus, 
both capitalism and the destructiveness of modern 
weaponry now block the possibility of global empire— 
formation through conquest. 

Those who predict the imminent demise of the “‘na- 
tion-state” are undoubtedly jumping the gun. Certainly, 
the growth of firms, increasing economic returns to 
scale, and the growing importance of competition in 
global markets all create pressures that favor larger 
states. Thus the European Community may well turn out 
to be a grand economic success if the merger can be 
brought off, and other states are already trying to create 
larger regional economic blocs that can compete with a 
united Europe. But this is not the death of the national 
state. It is rather the recomposition and unification of 
particular states. The crucial dynamic of competition 
among sovereign states will continue in an interstate 
system in which the players are fewer and larger. Only 
the formation of a global state could fundamentally 
change these dynamics. There are signs indicating 
that a process of global state-formation is under way, 
but such signs have long been visible in such institu- 
tions as the Concert of Europe, the League of Nations, 
and the United Nations. 

The rise and fall of hegemonies has been accompa- 
nied, at least since the aftermath of the Napoleonic 
wars, by a trend toward increasing international politi- 
cal regulation by international organizations. This proc- 
ess has operated unevenly through time, with big 
spurts occurring primarily after major wars among core 
states. But the trend has continued since World War Il, 
and some have even argued that the era of the national 
state has passed and the world-system has entered a 
new period in which the bourgeoisies of the separate 
core states have formed a single political alliance to 
prevent further violent competition among core states. | 
think this latter conclusion is a considerable overstate- 
ment, but | do not deny the existence of the long-term 
trend. Neither do | claim that the trend has had no sig- 
nificant consequences for the operation of the system. 
All earlier international debt crises led to massive de- 
faults and world financial collapse as lenders scram- 
bled to grab remaining pieces of the pie. '° But the abili- 
ty of the International Monetary Fund to negotiate a 
coordinated approach among core banks to the most 
recent Third World debt crisis seems to have success- 
fully averted (or at least postponed) a global financial 
collapse. In the long run, barring catastrophe, the 
trends of world-system development will lead to the for- 


'°See Ulrich Pfister and Christian Suter, “International Financial 
Relations as Part of the World-System,” /nternational Studies Quarterly 
(Guildford, Surrey), September 1987. 
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mation of a world-state. The question is when the 
process of international political centralization will re- 
sult in a global polity strong enough to prevent warfare 
among core states. "' 


Nation-Building and Class Conflict 


In modernization theory, nation-building is under- 
stood as integrating potentially conflictive interest 
groups within each country into a competitive, but 
peaceful, union based on common interests. Class 
struggles are seen as temporary problems of adjust- 
ment to urbanization and proletarianization. These are 
regarded as transitional strains that will be overcome in 
the normal course of development through nation- 
building and the integration of emergent interest 
groups into the democratic process. 

The world-system perspective has a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach to the understanding of nation-build- 
ing. The democratic welfare states of the core are seen 
as having paid off certain important sectors of the work- 
ing class by using the returns that come from occupy- 
ing profitable positions in the larger world-system. The 
availability of greater resources has made the incorpo- 
ration of a relatively larger proportion of the population 
into the “growth machine” possible. But the liberal na- 
tional state has also served, even in core states, as a 
smoke screen in which nationalism has been used to 
motivate working people to go to war to protect the in- 
terests of “their own’ national capitalists. A state's posi- 
tion in the world-system and changes in that position 
(upward or downward mobility) affect the composition 
of social classes within states, the degree and nature of 
class struggle within national states, and the processes 
by which states develop their political structures. 

Peripheral and semiperipheral states, which make 
up the majority of states, are rarely liberal politically. In 
the periphery, we generally find authoritarian states, 
because scarcity of resources hinders effective co- 
optation of challengers to the state. Since the state is 
the main organizational vehicle through which people 
acquire and protect wealth, there is fierce competition 
for state power, and democratic processes of regime 
transition are rarely found. 

Peripheral states are weak both externally and inter- 
nally. Externally available resources from core powers 
are extremely powerful determinants of regime forma- 
tion and change in these states. After decolonization, 


"This problem is addressed in Christopher Chase-Dunn, “World-State 
Formation: Historical Processes and Emergent Necessity,” Political 
Geography Quarterly (Guildford, Surrey), Apri! 1990. 
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the peripheral states tried to construct integrated na- 
tional communities, but this effort has been frustrated 
by many of the same forces that have blocked the in- 
stitutionalization of democratic regimes. Since the 
sources of authoritarian regimes in the periphery and 
semiperiphery remain in place, it is unlikely that the re- 
cent trend in many of these states toward democratic 
regimes will result in permanent democracies. 

Ironically, internal authoritarianism and external lib- 
eralism are often found together in the peripheral 
states. Many peripheral states support free internation- 
al trade rather than protectionism. When the national 
economy is geared to the export of raw materials to the 
core, statesmen in the periphery are likely to support 
free trade. The tariff history of the United States in the 
19th and 20th centuries is instructive in this regard. '* 
The biggest supporters of free trade and international 
liberalism are core powers with a comparative advan- 
tage in the most profitable products on the world mar- 
ket. The Dutch invented the ideology of international lib- 
eralism during their hegemony in the 17th century. The 
British hegemony in the 19th century refined and ex- 
tended international liberalism, and the US adopted 
and elaborated it in the American golden age after 
World War Il. 

In the semiperiphery, we find an oscillation between 
populist and authoritarian regimes.'? Resources are 
greater and there are more degrees of freedom for 
state policy and developmental strategies than in the 
periphery, but competition to move into core status is 
fierce and only a few can succeed. '* During periods of 
world economic expansion, there are a lot of develop- 
mental “miracles” in the semiperiphery, but in subse- 
quent periods of contraction, only a few continue on the 
path toward core status. 

The processes of world capitalist expansion have re- 
produced the core/periphery hierarchy. Although there 
have been a few spectacular cases of upward mobility 
in the system (e.g. the United States, which went from 
periphery to hegemon), most countries are not able to 
effect a major change in their position. The processes 
of economic and political development within the core 
tend to cumulate and to create institutional structures 


'2See Christopher Chase-Dunn, “The Development of Core Capitalism 
in the Antebellum United States: Tariff Politics and Class Struggle in an 
Upwardly Mobile Semiperiphery,” in Albert Bergesen, Ed., Studies of the 
Modern World-System, New York, Academic Press, 1980, pp. 189-200. 

'SThe term semiperiphery refers to countries that contain a mix of core 
and peripheral economic processes. These roughly correspond to the upper 
third of the category that the World Bank calls “middle-income developing 
countries,’ e.g. Brazil, Mexico, India, South Korea, Taiwan, etc. 

'4The nature of core, peripheral, and semiperipheral states and the 
processes that create different patterns of regime formation are discussed in 
Chase-Dunn, Global Formation, Ch. 6. 
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that systemically undercut attempts to equalize interna- 
tional economic and political/military power. Decoloni- 
zation of the periphery has created the formal appara- 
tus of core modernity, but not the economic or political 
substance. Thus, the national state has been unable to 
serve as the institutional basis of democracy or devel- 
opment outside of the core region of the world-system. 


Socialist Movements and 
Communist States 


The most radical attempts to overcome the systemic 
constraints on national development have been made 
by socialist revolutionaries who assumed power in 
semiperipheral and peripheral states—primarily Rus- 
sia and China. '° Movements with the intent of creating 
a self-sustaining socialist mode of production that 
could protect workers and peasants from market forces 
and accomplish capital accumulation collectively took 
state power through revolutionary action. Marx predict- 
ed that socialism would first come to power in the most 
developed capitalist states, but this was not to be. Within 
core states, socialist movements were either defeated or 
coopted by capitalist regimes. In most peripheral areas, 
socialist movements were either crushed by core power 
or were forced to give up most of their socialist programs 
in the face of overwhelming constraints. 

The most far-reaching efforts to construct socialism 
were undertaken in two very large semiperipheral so- 
cieties—Russia and China. And even these societies 
were constrained by the larger global economic, politi- 
cal, and military context. Efforts by capitalist core states 
to intervene militarily in the Russian Revolution made 
military defense of the Bolshevik regime the first order 
of the day, hardly a propitious start for the effort to build 
socialism. Of course, the external situation did not com- 
pletely determine the nature of the regimes that 
emerged from the socialist revolutions. Many scholars 
point to the authoritarian nature of the Leninist party 
structures. But we may ask why Leninist parties suc- 
ceeded ahead of more democratic alternatives that 
were contenders in both the Russian and Chinese revo- 
lutions. The nature of revolution, the threatening inter- 
national situation, and the small size of the industrial 
proletariat relative to the peasantry in these countries 


'’The following summarizes and extends work which was first published 
in Christopher Chase-Dunn, Ed., Socialist States in the World-System, Beverly 
Hills, CA, Sage Publications, 1982; and Christopher Chase-Dunn, “The 
Spiral of Capitalism and Socialism,” in Louis F. Kriesberg, Ed., Research in 
Social Movements, Conflicts and Change, Greenwich, CT, JAI Press, 

1992, Vol. 14. 
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made democratic outcomes unlikely. The authoritarian 
nature of both the Soviet and the Chinese revolutionary 
regimes was also strongly encouraged by the exis- 
tence of external threats. The most important task was 
to prevent foreign intervention and to regularize the po- 
sition of the revolutionary state within the interstate sys- 
tem. The success of both regimes in these efforts con- 
stituted the first level of political reintegration into the 
capitalist world-economy. 

The economic reintegration of these states first be- 
gan when policies were implemented to “catch up with 
capitalist industrialization” rather than build socialist 
political and economic structures. Rather than devel- 
oping democratically run socialist firms and govern- 
ments, these states mobilized their populations to work 
hard in the name of socialism while the economic plan 
and most other aspects of life were tightly controlled by 
a centralized communist party. Undemocratic social- 
ism is an oxymoron. Necessity may justify temporarily 
centralized leadership, but this kind of permanent 
necessity prevented the institutionalization of social- 
ism. This is what happened in both the Soviet Union and 
China, albeit with some important differences between 
the two. 

This does not mean that all institutional aspects of so- 
Cialism were abandoned in favor of older forms of state 
coercion. Collective accumulation, economic  plan- 
ning, job rights of workers, guaranteed health care, rel- 
atively equal income distributions, and other features of 
Soviet and Chinese society are definitely worthwhile 
features of socialism even though they may not be “effi- 
cient” or “competitive” by the standards of the world 
market for labor. But these aspects of communist-led 
socialism were drowned in the overwhelming debacle 
produced by the fundamentally undemocratic nature of 
these states. 

The Chinese and Soviet trajectories of development 
were similar in many ways to the strategies and policies 
pursued by other semiperipheral states trying to move 
upward in the world-system. All semiperipheral states 
use state power to intervene in markets to try to create 
an industrialized and modernized domestic economy 
—so-called import substitution industrialization. They 
regulate their borders in order to protect this internal 
industrial sector from competition from existing core 
states. 

In this regard, the Russian and Chinese states are 
merely extreme cases, not different types. The Chinese 
and Russian states are not unique with respect to the 
degree of authoritarianism, but only with respect to the 
ideological justification for this authoritarianism. Collec- 
tivist ideology was a powerful support for state-mobi- 
lized industrialization. Though the political conse- 
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quences were bad, probably worse than in other 
semiperipheral states trying to catch up with the core, 
the economic successes counterbalanced this to some 
extent. The tragedy is that socialist words and ideas 
were badly injured as a result of their employment as 
justifications of domination. The contemporary reform 
movements in China, the former Soviet Union, and 
Eastern Europe are unfortunately bereft of socialist 
ideas because these ideas have been so strongly as- 
sociated with the communist regimes. 

The national states that made the greatest efforts to 
create socialism ended up successfully industrializing, 
urbanizing, and creating many modern institutions, as 
well as significantly improving their standing in the 
world military order. But they did not successfully insti- 
tute self-sustaining socialist societies. All the talk about 
the “economic crisis” in the Soviet Union proving that 
state-led economic development is a flop is completely 
wrong. The current economic crisis has political, not 
economic causes. The state-led model of development 
was a great success by most of the standard measures 
of “development” both within the Soviet Union and in 
Eastern Europe. Stalinism rapidly industrialized, urban- 
ized, and educated these societies. Their rates of 
growth in the 1950’s and 1960's were among the high- 
est in the world (even taking into account the fact that in 
most cases these rates were falsified), and the levels 
they achieved were high, especially if we compare 
them with other semiperipheral countries. '® 

In the 1970's, the Soviets and the Chinese began the 
process of re-entering the world market for capital and 
commodities. This has been portrayed as the result of 
having reached the limits of their models of develop- 
ment, but a major factor was the desire on the part of a 
large number of communist party cadres and state bu- 
reaucrats and technocrats to obtain goods only avail- 
able through trade with core countries. The command 
economy would have been quite capable of producing 
more food, cars, and housing—the goods desired by 
the majority—but party cadres no longer believed that 
catching up with the West in high-technology sectors 
was possible. This was the essence of the political cri- 
sis that led to further economic reintegration and sub- 
sequently to the current crisis. 

Socialist movements that took power in national 
states were ultimately unsuccessful in creating socialist 
societies. Though the societies they developed chal- 
lenged capitalist core states, their defeat now strength- 
ens the ideology of capitalism and delays further so- 
Cialist challenges. The strategy of building socialism 


"See Tables 1 and 2 in Chase-Dunn, “The Spiral of Capitalism and 
Socialism,” loc. cit. 
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one state at a time has thus failed. This strategy will un- 
doubtedly be tried again by other semiperipheral so- 
cialist movements, but it will be unlikely to succeed in 
the absence of transnational ties with socialist organi- 
zations within the core. However, the world-system per- 
spective predicts that semiperipheral countries will 
continue to be fruitful locations for socialist movements. 
Semiperipheral positions have always been favorable 
terrain for both upward mobility and challenges to the 
rules of the game. The growing industrialization and 
proletarianization of semiperipheral states will create 
new possibilities for socialist labor movements and par- 
ties (e.g., in Brazil, Mexico, and India). These may be 
able to do a better job of institutionalizing socialism be- 
cause they now have larger and more developed in- 
dustrial work forces than the ex-communist societies 
did at the time of their revolutions. These new experi- 
ments with socialism probably will also benefit from the 
renewal and strengthening of transnational socialist 
networks and organizations working on global prob- 
lems. The notion of autarkic national development has 
become increasingly anachronistic, but capitulation to 
the power of the capitalist core states and corporations 
is not the only alternative. 


National States and Modernity 


In this context, what of the future of the national state 
and its potential for contributing to the solution of the 
problems of modernity? In my view, the liberal national 
state has long been part of the problem, not the solu- 
tion. The major “problems of modernity” in the current 
period are: 


e the increasing inequality between “North” and 
“South,” which condemns billions of people to suffering 
and starvation and exacerbates conflicts over scarce 
resources; 

e the likely prospect of future nuclear holocaust 
through renewed war among core states: 

e the likelihood of global environmental disaster re- 
sulting from the continuing “anarchy of investment 
decisions.” 


The liberal national state is not a solution to any of 
these problems. With regard to the first—the growing 
gap between core and periphery—the national state 
has not provided help in the past and cannot be ex- 
pected to in the future. Liberal welfare states have been 
and will continue to be important mechanisms for re- 
solving problems of maldistribution within core states. 
This, however, is dependent on the degree of econom- 
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The division of sovereignty among separate indepen- | 


ic development that core states have been able to 


achieve. If it were possible for the majority of peripheral 
states to “catch up” with the level of development 
achieved by core states, then they too might develop 
liberal welfare states. But my theory of the modern 
world-system argues that this is impossible as long as 
capitalism is the dominant mode of production, be- 
cause capitalism needs the core/periphery hierarchy in 
order to reproduce itself, and thus capitalist firms and 
core states will act to reproduce core/periphery in- 
equalities. The national class alliances within core 
states require the ability of the most powerful core 
states to exploit peripheral regions because it is this ex- 
ploitation that provides the resources for coopting im- 
portant sectors of the working classes in core states. If 
all countries were equally developed and equally pow- 
erful, workers would no longer have real incentives for 
supporting their states in wars against other states, the 
ideologies of nationalism would be much harder to sell, 
and, especially in the context of the increasingly inte- 
grated global production and transnationalization of 
firms, workers would tend to organize along global in- 
dustrial lines rather than in national units. 

In addition, without the possibility of exploitation of 
peripheral regions, the average rate of profit would 
drop so low that large private investors would no longer 
have a strong motive to engage in capitalist production. 
Necessity would require that large-scale production be 
carried out by public institutions much the way certain 
unprofitable but necessary functions are provided by 
state firms within liberal national states today. 

Comparative evidence indicates that the global dis- 
tribution of energy consumption became less unequal 
inthe 1970's and 1980's, while global income inequality 
did not change.'’ Although some countries have ex- 
perienced true upward mobility (Taiwan and South Ko- 
rea), semiperipheral industrialization has not reduced 
the overall degree of inequality between the core and 
the semiperiphery, because the core has shifted to 
specialization in new, more profitable industries. The 
kinds of energy-intensive, heavy industries that the 
semiperipheral countries tried so hard to develop with 
their programs of import substitution and “socialist mo- 
bilization” have become less profitable, while “new 
lead industries” such as computers, robotics, and bio- 
technology have emerged. 

Regarding the second problem—the probability of 
future nuclear holocaust—the national state is also part 
of the problem rather than the solution. The interstate 
system is the institutional basis that legitimizes warfare. 


'’See Chase-Dunn, Global Formation, Table 12.3, p. 266. 
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dent states is a major obstacle to the peaceful resolu- 
tion of international disputes because the final arbiter 
among these states is force. Warfare is not a vestigial 
remnant of precapitalist societies. The capitalist sys- 
tem produces warfare because it prevents the forma- 
tion of a world-state. Capitalist states, in their struggle 
to use state power to facilitate profitable commodity 
production, regularly engage in warfare with one anoth- 
er. The research of Joshua Goldstein shows that there 
is a50-year cycle in the intensity of warfare among core 
states in the international system that has operated for 
centuries. '® This cycle is correlated with the Kondratieff 
wave, a 40- to 60-year business cycle of alternating pe- 
riods of economic expansion and contraction. Late in 
the Kondratieff A-phase (upswing), core states have 
lots of resources and major wars tend to break out. The 
likelinood of core war is diminished when there is a 
strong hegemonic core state that can mediate con- 
flicts, but war is much more likely when a number of 
“great powers” of approximately equal strength com- 
pete for supremacy. Goldstein predicts the likelihood of 
anew core war in the 2020's, late in the next Kondratieff 
upswing. 

The only solution to this problem is the creation of a 
global federation that would outlaw warfare among 
states. As | have mentioned above, there has been a 
long-standing trend toward greater political and eco- 
nomic coordination among core states. The question is 
whether or not it is possible to create a core-wide feder- 
ation that is strong enough to peacefully mediate the 
conflicts that will emerge among those core powers 
competing to be the next hegemon. All earlier hege- 
monic successions were characterized by major wars 
among core states. The issue is to modify the cycle of 
political and economic centralization/decentralization 
in a way that allows succession to occur peacefully. 

The creation of such a world-federation would direct- 
ly challenge the sovereignty of the national states—real 
collective security requires that the world government 
be able to outlaw interstate warfare and to enforce 
peaceful solutions to disputes if necessary. The world 
peace-keeping force would have to have sufficient 
power to overcome resistance on the part of individual 
states and coalitions of states. A general disarmament 
and reduction in the funding of new military technology 
would reduce the necessary minimum size and cost of 
the federal force. 


'8Joshua Goldstein, Long Cycles: Prosperity and War in the Modern 
Age, New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1988. See also Christopher 
Chase-Dunn and Kenneth O'Reilly, “Core Wars of the Future,’ in Robert K. 
Schaeffer, Ed., War in the World-System, Westport, CT, Greenwood Press, 
1989, pp. 47-64. 
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Obviously such a world-state could itself be a poten- 
tial new source of domination and exploitation. But | 
suggest that one of the main constraints on democracy 
and socialism is the multicentric nature of the interstate 
system, where popular political controls over capital 
can easily be escaped. In a future world government, 
popular movements will tend to be oriented toward the 
world-state, not the local state. This will make it more 
difficult for firms to play off groups of workers against 
one another. In any case, nuclear holocaust is the 
greatest risk. The problem of civil liberties within a world 
state can be dealt with in time. 

The third problem—global ecological catastrophe— 
is one that is not likely to be solved within the current 


interstate system. Core states may manage to institute 
effective environment protection measures, but this 
prospect becomes less likely the greater the degree of 
competition and conflict among core states during a 
period characterized by US hegemonic decline. Pe- 
ripheral states are very unlikely to make the kinds of en- 
vironmental investments that will be required to save 
their forests. And the industrialization of the semiperi- 
phery places the dirtiest heavy industrial sectors in 
these states. The extreme competition among them for 
shares of the world market undermines efforts to pro- 
tect the environment. In this realm, global regulation 
and enforcement are also needed. The national state, 
liberal or otherwise, is not likely to be of much help. 
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Islam in the Posteommunist World 


A. Kamal Aboulmagd 

n the wake of the collapse of communism in Eu- 

rope, historical prejudices and misunderstandings 
seem to have given way to a genuine belief in plu- 
ralism as both an historically inevitable and a desirable 
State of affairs. The purpose of this article is not merely 
to provide some information on the attitudes of Muslim 
thinkers or masses toward modernity or the modern 
state, which now seems to stand triumphant. To so limit 
the focus would detach us from reality and make the 
presentation irrelevant to this larger concern. Rather, 
| offer a position paper whose point of departure is 
that in the present world situation of historic political- 
economic and civilizational changes, dialogue among 
representatives of different cultures is absolutely es- 
sential. My main objective is to pave the way for such 
dialogue by re-introducing a more objective and un- 
prejudiced understanding of Islam as a religion, a cul- 
ture, and a way Of life. 

There has been some talk during the last few years 
about the end of history and the reaching of a final 
stage in historical evolution, in which one civilization, 
that of the West, has become irreversibly dominant and 
transformed into the civilization of all mankind. This, | 
believe, is a terrible oversimplification reflecting some 
historians’ complete absorption in the present moment 
and their blindness to new and important changes 


A. Kamal Aboulmagd is an Islamic scholar and inter- 
national lawyer in Cairo. A Professor of Public Law at 
the School of Law, Cairo University, he is currently 
Judge and Vice President of the Administrative Tribu- 
nal of the World Bank, and Alternate Chairman, Staff 
Appeals Committee of the African Development 
Bank. He has also held the post of Egypt's Minister of 
Youth and Minister of Information, and from 1979 to 
1985 was legal and constitutional adviser to the 
Crown Prince and Prime Minister of Kuwait. 
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that are beginning to take place elsewhere. The true 
universalization of culture cannot legitimately be re- 
duced to a simple internationalization of one particular 
culture and the imposition of that culture on the rest of 
the world. Such a pseudo-universalization would sim- 
ply be anew formof monopoly of power and would only 
serve as a prelude to new forms of conflict. 

In this context, | would draw attention to the apparent 
operation in the affairs of mankind of a “law of social 
balance,” no less cogent than the law of natural and 
ecological equilibrium that promotes the continuation 
of life on our planet and the survival of innumerable 
species. (We often place too much stress on laws of na- 
ture as laws in the narrow sense—characterized by sta- 
bility, absolute efficacy, and universal validity—and 
dismiss the laws governing social change as mere in- 
tellectual constructs of historians and social analysts 
aimed at describing certain patterns that often charac- 
terize the course of social change.) One example of the 
operation of the law of social balance is that in the very 
same period in which East European communist regimes 
collapsed virtually overnight and the Soviet Union lum- 
bered to the verge of disintegration, the imbalance creat- 
ed by the disappearance of one of the two superpowers 
seems to be immediately redressed by the unification of 
Europe and the astronomical economic growth of Japan 
and a number of other Asian countries. 

Thus, it would appear that pluralism rather than mo- 
nopoly will be the name of the game in international 
politics for generations to come. However, as a result of 
the end both of the cold war and of the threat that weap- 
ons of mass destruction might be used, this pluralism 
seems likely to operate within a new order based on 
some common principles and values that are becoming 
more and more recognized and accepted. Foremost 
among these are the sanctity and dignity of the individual, 
the safeguarding of personal and civil rights, popular par- 
ticipation in government, and the rule of law. 


Islam, too, subscribes to these values, although for 
many decades, if not many centuries, its true teachings 
and basic principles have been badly misrepresented to 
the world by both its detractors and followers. The mass 
media in the West have played a most damaging role in 
this by portraying Islam as a primitive, rigid, and inhu- 
mane culture that is alien to the basic principles of West- 
ern Civilization and serves as an impediment to progress 
and improvement of world political conditions. Repeated 
references to a Judeo-Christian heritage—which implicit- 
ly excludes Islam—have led millions of well-intentioned 
people in the West to believe Islam has no role to play in 
striking a universal consensus on some fundamental val- 
ues that would underlie the new world order. 

On asocietal level, Muslims do not seem to be invited 
to join the new world club that is emerging from the 
collapse of the old. Such a negative attitude needs 
to be reconsidered, particularly by those intellectuals 
and leaders who are genuinely interested in promoting 
intercultural entente and a new world order free from 
old prejudices. Such reconsideration of the negative at- 
titude toward Islam and its followers is essential inas- 
much as one out of every six and one-half human be- 
ings living on this planet is a Muslim, conducting his or 
her life, or at least aspiring to do so, on the basis of the 
teachings of Islam. 

If Islam and the 1 billion men and women who follow 
its teachings and way of life are to be accepted into the 
new world order, there need to be some clear answers 
to the following five basic questions: 


e What is Islam's concept of man and of the rights of 
the individual? 

e What is Islam's position vis-a-vis non-Muslims and 
the rest of the world? 

e What kind of political system does Islam legiti- 
mate? 

e Howcan Muslims reconcile their strict observance 
of principles and laws dating back 1,400 years with the 
basic need to adjust to the ever-changing conditions of 
our world? 

e What is the impact of modern Islamic fundamental- 
ism on the future role of Muslims within the new world 
order? 


In order to address these questions, we must first re- 
solve a problem of methodology. In Islam, as in all other 
religions and philosophies, there will always be room 
for different interpretations. How is one to judge the 
“Islamicity,” the representativeness, of these different 
interpretations? The answer to this question lies in the 
fact that at the heart of the Islamic religion and culture 
there are two unanimously accepted sources of Islamic 
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principles, values, and laws: first, the Qur'an, which 
—according to the firm belief of all Muslims—was re- 
vealed to the Prophet of Islam; and second, the sayings 
and deeds of the Prophet (the Hadith), which confirm, 
explain, and implement the various verses of the 
Qur'an. Islamic culture throughout the centuries has 
been centered on these two sources. 

Needless to say, this applies most vigorously to the 
conceptual aspect of Islam. Actual conditions in Mus- 
lim societies were bound to reflect the impact of other 
factors, i.e., the religious nature of the sources of Islam 
does not preclude the operation of the general rules of 
social change. With this caveat in mind, let us turn now 
to considering the five specific questions listed above. 


Concepts of Man and of the 
Rights of the Individual 


Islam has always been a monotheistic religion. 
Monotheism is not only central in the theology of Islam; 
it also has certain social and political implications that 
are relevant to our main concern. The principle of the 
equality of all humans and of the emancipation of the 
individual from the authority of other individuals is di- 
rectly derived from the principle of accepting only one 
form of submission—namely, submission to the one 
God. According to the Qur'an, man is the vicegerent of 
the Almighty. The human race is, so to speak, the cho- 
sen vehicle of God. According to the Qur'an, Adam was 
a prophet, and his original sin was forgiven before he 
and his spouse left the Garden of Eden. He and his de- 
scendants are elevated above all other creatures, and 
respect for their dignity is a cornerstone of Islamic 
morality and social organization. 

From this concept of man stems the whole theory of 
human rights. These include the sanctity and protec- 
tion of human life, absolute freedom of thought, and ba- 
sic freedom of expression. The Qur’an unequivocally 
stipulates the protection of these rights in the most cat- 
egorical and uncompromising manner. Here are some 
examples: 


On the sanctity of human life: 


O, you people, be aware that your blood, your moneys, 
and your honor [reputation] are protected [from ag- 
gression] amongst you. They are as sacred as the cul- 
mination day of pilgrimage in the sacred city of Mecca. 
(from the Prophet's speech at the end of his last 


pilgrimage) 


In Islam, capital punishment is reserved for only three 
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crimes, one of which is the killing of another human. 
On freedom of religion: 


There is no compulsion in Religion; truth stands clear 
from error. (Surat 2 - 256) 


Or do you force people to become believers? (Surat 
Younes - 99, the import being one should not force peo- 
ple to become believers) 


The protection of freedom of thought is sometimes car- 
ried to extremes, as manifested by the Qur’anic verse 
requiring believers to give refuge to those who asso- 
ciate a different God than Allah with the Almighty, if they 
seek such refuge. A Muslim is required, moreover, to 
guide such a refugee until he reaches a safe place. 

It is very frequently argued that freedom of religion 
under Islam is seriously abridged by the sayings of the 
Prophet stipulating capital punishment for a Muslim 
who deserts Islam and converts to another faith. A care- 
ful examination of those sayings would reveal that what 
they view as Criminal behavior is not the conversion per 
se or the change of mind and belief, but rather the act of 
deserting the Muslim community and collaborating with 
its enemies. Many Muslim scholars have reached the 
conclusion that within the historical context of these 
sayings, capital punishment is directed against some 
sort of treason, and that it is not a prescribed punish- 
ment (Hada); rather, it is based on the exercise of 
judicial and political discretion in selecting a punish- 
ment proportionate to the offense, given the surrouna- 
ing circumstances (tazeer). 


On freedom of expression: 


According to the Qur'an and the Sunna (the body of Is- 
lamic custom), speech or the use of ‘‘the word” is not 
simply a freedom but also an obligation on every believ- 
er. The duty of “inviting to the good and warning against 
the evil” is a religious and moral duty of first priority in 
Islam. According to the Qur’an, witnesses are enjoined 
to give testimony and are warned against refraining 
therefrom: 


. . . the witnesses should not refuse when they are 
called on. (Surat 2 - 282) 


Conceal not evidence, for whoever conceals it, his 
heart is tainted with sin. (Surat 2 - 282) 


A witness is—by an explicit Qur'anic verse—protect- 
ed against any harm he may suffer because of his testi- 
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mony. The writer of his own opinion or of someone 
else's testimony receives equal guarantees. 


. and let neither scribe nor witness suffer harm. 
(Ibid.) 


On equal protection under the law: 


Equality of all people regardless of their race, color, or 
language is in fact the foundation of Islam's concept of 
human relations, on both the individual and the collec- 
tive levels. A leading and most unequivocal verse of the 
Qur’an reads: 


O, you people, we have created you from a male 
and a female, and made you in peoples and tribes, so 
that you may know each other. The noblest of you 
in the eye of God is the most righteous. (Surat Al Ho- 
gorat - 12) 


Contrary to the claims of an older generation of orien- 
talists, slavery is not an Islamic social institution. It is 
conceded by the great majority of students of Islam that 
slavery was a social institution in the Arabian penin- 
sula (as well as many other places) prior to the advent 
of Islam. Islam—gradually, but in a most effective way 
—liquidated that inhuman institution. 

The status of women in Islam has equally been the 
subject of long debate. It is necessary in this respect to 
differentiate Islamic principles from the state of affairs 
prevailing in many Muslim countries. The Qur'an is 
most categorical in pronouncing the equality of men 
and women: 


Women have rights equal to their obligations which 
must be fulfilled in good faith. 


A leading saying of the Prophet underscores this basic 
equality by stating explicitly that “women are equals of 
men.” The right of men to divorce their wives is not an 
absolute right—women are not deprived of the right to 
stipulate a similar right at the time the marriage contract 
is executed. 

Of course, no particular principle of a legal system, 
including those principles of the Shari'ah system, can 
be properly understood or judged in complete detach- 
ment from the other principles of the system. Rather, 
one must examine the principle within the context of the 
organic unity of the whole legal system. It is noteworthy 
in this respect that under Islam, a wife retains her com- 
plete financial independence from her husband, and 
that her wealth and property remain hers after her mar- 
riage. | find it most unfortunate that this liberal and 
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egalitarian spirit of Islam has been at times completely 
overshadowed by pre-Islamic practices and attitudes 
that continued to prevail in some Muslim countries. 


Islam’s Position vis-a-vis Non-Muslims 


The question of Islam's position toward non-Muslims 
is twofold, relating both to non-Muslims living beyond 
the borders of a Muslim state and to non-Muslim minor- 
ities living within such a state. The first is a matter of the 
Islamic concept of the world order and the nature of the 
relations between nations, which is beyond the scope 
of the present discussion. |, therefore, will limit my 
reflections here to the question of the status of non- 
Muslims within a Muslim state. 

A Muslim state is basically democratic in nature—it 
respects individual rights and freedoms, and governs 
according to a legal system based on or derived from 
Islamic principles of law. Yet, the concern of historians 
and political scientists regarding the status of non- 
Muslim minorities living under any political regime that 
claims to be “Islamic” deserve serious attention, for two 
reasons. First, non-Muslims are usually categorized by 
Muslim majorities as “Dhimmis,” which may very possi- 
bly be a mere sugarcoating of the words “second- 
class citizens,” dependent for their social and political 
rights on the good will of the Muslim majority. Second, 
there are some instances in the history of Islamic soci- 
eties in which non-Muslim minorities have not enjoyed 
complete equality with the Muslim majority or have suf- 
fered from persecution and mistreatment. 

However, the words “Dhimmi” and “Dhimmis” need 
to be more accurately defined and understood. In my 
view, they do not refer to any particular set of rights and 
obligations relating to non-Muslims. In the Arabic lan- 
guage, “Dhimma"” means “pledge,” “undertaking,” 
“promise,” or “compact.” Its usage in designating non- 
Muslims is merely a reference to the historical event 
and to the legal instrument by which non-Muslims have 
acquired their legal rights within a certain Muslim state. 
It does not refer to the content of that instrument. 

It is noteworthy that in most authentic documents of 
Islamic history, the word ‘“‘Dhimmat’ is described as the 
Dhimmat of God and his Prophet, or the “Dhimmat’ of 
the believers, which may clearly refer to pledges and 
undertakings made by the majority to protect and re- 
spect the rights of non-Muslims. One could safely 
claim, therefore, that historically, the status of non-Mus- 
lim minorities has been determined through some 
“agreement” or “compact” between the Muslim major- 
ity and the non-Muslim minority. The content of such 
agreements remains to be investigated. 
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The Qur’an itself does not use the term “Dhimmi.” It 
refers to Jews and Christians as “people of the Book,” 
which means “the followers of a revealed religion.” 
They are referred to with great respect and in a spirit of 
equality and brotherhood. On the practical level, Mus- 
lim jurists and historians have described the contract of 
the “Dhimmi” as the agreement between Muslims and 
non-Muslims on the principle that the latter enjoy equal 
rights with the former, and carry the same obligations 
the former carry (lahum ma lana waalayhim ma alayna). 
This literally means that there must be complete equali- 
ty in the enjoyment of civil rights. 

lt must be conceded, however, that in the practice of 
daily life, problems do arise, and that certain denials of 
equal rights do occur from time to time. In most cases, 
however, non-Muslims are not singled out for such de- 
nials. Under anondemocratic regime, where the rule of 
law is not adequately observed, all citizens are subject- 
ed to various violations of their rights. 

In this respect, however, one issue remains to be ad- 
dressed, namely, the right of a Muslim majority to base its 
legal system on the principles of Islamic law. | do not find 
that this right in and of itself violates any basic legal or po- 
litical principle. The issue, as with every pluralistic soci- 
ety, is to guarantee that the rule by the majority (in this 
case, an Islamic majority) recognizes minority rights. 

| am, however, very far from underestimating the 
danger of religious and sectarian conflicts in the coun- 
tries of Islam—the example of Lebanon leaps to mind. 
The last 20 years have also witnessed some alarming 
though sporadic incidents of sectarian strife in my na- 
tive Egypt. Much, however, is being done at the present 
in Egypt, both at the governmental and nongovernmen- 
tal levels, to contain these incidents and to restore the 
traditional positive brotherly relationships between 
Muslims and Christians that had long characterized our 
national life. 


Islam and the Political System 


Liberal thinkers and proponents of the protection of 
human rights have always been skeptical of any politi- 
cal regime claiming a religious basis for its political au- 
thority. Since the teachings of Islam insist on the unity of 
men’s life and reject secularism and the high wall of 
separation between God and Caesar, most students of 
political Islam would tend to classify an ‘Islamic 
government” as necessarily a theocratic government. 

This is a grave misunderstanding. Islam does not call 
for a government whose authority is based on a divine 
will. Nor does it call fora government of clerics. Accord- 
ing to the consensus of Muslim Sunni jurists, the legiti- 
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macy of any government derives exclusively from the 
consent of the people. Rulers have no divine rights of 
any kind and are bound by the rule of law. The confu- 
sion in this respect results from another principle of Is- 
lamic government—namely, that the laws of a Muslim 
land should always be derived from or at least conform 
to the principles of Islamic law (the Shari’ah). 

Political scientists and constitutional lawyers would 
distinguish two separate issues: the basis of political 
power and authority on the one hand, and the sources 
of the legal system on the other. In this respect, | would, 
without hesitation, state that the political system envis- 
aged by Islam is a democratic system that has nothing 
to do with theocratic government. Islam does not estab- 
lish a clergy, and scholars of theology and Islamic law 
are ordinary people. The whole question is more com- 
plex when we move to the Shi'ite concept of govern- 
ment, in which the “Ulamas” acquire a special religious 
and political status and become particularly eligible to 
run the government as representatives of the legitimate 
“Imam,” who must be a descendant of the Prophet. 

It is noteworthy, however, that even within the frame- 
work of Shiite doctrine, the particular role of “Ulamas’” or 
religious leaders does not preclude the principle that 
government must be based on the consent of the people. 
The rulers, according to Shi'ite doctrine are still elected 
by the people. The highest authority, however, rests in the 
hands of a collective body of “Ulamas,” who are them- 
selves elected by their peers or by the people at large. 


Adapting Islamic Principles to 
the Requirements of Modern Life 


The fact that the source of Islamic law is divine inspi- 
ration, with its two principal texts, the Qur'an and the 
sayings of the Prophet, revealed or issued some 1,400 
years ago, raises certain problems regarding its ability 
to adjust to the needs of modern societies. To a jurist or 
a political scientist, it is simply inconceivable that a 
contemporary society could operate on the basis of a 
legal system whose norms were fixed that long ago and 
are held to be immutable. 

However, this contradiction is overstated. First, nei- 
ther the Qur'an nor the sayings of the Prophet contain 
all the legal norms necessary for the organization of so- 
ciety. In certain areas of law, they only enunciate broad 
principles and basic values, which need to be concret- 
ized and implemented through man-made laws and 
regulations. Muslims are free to adapt the general prin- 
ciples laid down in the Qur’an and the Sunna to the 
ever-changing conditions of their societies. 

Second, since the early days of Islamic jurispru- 
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dence, Muslim scholars have recognized the need for 
additional sources to complement the Qur'an and the 
sayings of the Prophet. They have recognized the im- 
portant role of consensus of opinion (/jmaa), reasoning 
by analogy (Q/yas), and reliance on the general interest 
or welfare of the community (Mas/aha). They have also 
made considerable room for “custom” as a comple- 
mentary source of law. The net result of the interaction 
of all these sources is a highly developed legal sys- 
tem with highly sophisticated legal techniques, reach- 
ing solutions very similar to those reached by the two 
great legal systems prevailing in the West, namely, 
Roman law and the common law. 


Islamic Fundamentalism 


How does Islamic fundamentalism relate to the 
emerging new world order? To begin with, the term 
“fundamentalism” is a most unfortunate choice to 
designate the phenomenon of Islamic extremism, radi- 
calism, or fanaticism. For purposes of this article, | will, 
nevertheless, employ the term to refer to that stream of 
thought and to those Islamic movements and parties 
that are characterized by the following: 


e A narrow, literal understanding of the religious 
texts as contrasted to the functional approach advocat- 
ed by the scholars of sociological jurisprudence. 

e A static approach to society and a pathological 
blindness to the basic laws of social change. 

e An antisocial temperament based on a hostile atti- 
tude toward all others, be they non-Muslims or Muslims 
belonging to a different stream of thought. 

e An activist attitude with respect to social and politi- 
cal change, at times coupled with readiness to resort to 
violence. 

e Fanatical attachment to the past and rejection of 
anything novel or without precedent in the history of 
Muslims. 


Relations between any Muslim state dominated by 
these principles and attitudes and the rest of the world 
are bound to be troubled. Moreover, the prevalence of 
such reactionary and unhealthy attitudes would be a 
serious impediment to the development and progress 
of the Muslim state involved. 

There is a regrettable tendency in the West to over- 
estimate the influence of the so-called fundamentalist 
groups in Muslim countries and an even more unfortu- 
nate tendency to generalize and to assume that any 
movement raising the banner of Islam must necessarily 
be a “fundamentalist” group. These two tendencies 


have left Muslims out of the contemporary efforts to 
identify universal common values and principles that 
might serve as the basis for the conduct of nations 
under a new world order. 

To some extent, such misperceptions reflected the 
cold war and the way it played out vis-a-vis the Arab- 
Israeli conflict—the fact that the Soviet Union for de- 
cades gave support to the Arab cause whereas the 
United States gave almost unconditional support to the 
state of Israel. In the resulting polarization, there 
emerged a false image that the Arabs and the Muslims 
were the friends of the principal enemy of the West. 
With the end of the cold war, this perception is bound to 
change. The prevailing moderation of most Arab states 
and the inflexibility of the present Israeli government 
should foster less biased, more objective attempts to 
mend fences between Arabs and Muslims, on the one 
hand, and the West, on the other.' 


The Promise of Mainstream Islam 


In contrast to the negative, isolationist, and antisocial 
attitudes of the fundamentalist groups, mainstream 
thought among most intellectuals and politicians in the 
Muslim world is characterized by the following positive 
ideals: 


e A strong belief in the oneness of the fate of man- 
kind and in the dire need for full cooperation of all na- 
tions to promote the causes of peace and the preserva- 
tion of healthy life on our planet. 

e A strong belief in pluralism as a fact of life, and a 
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psychological readiness to accept “others” as partners 
and friends. 

e A functional approach to Islam, and a sharpened 
sense of commitment in implementing its principles 
and teachings. 

e A genuine belief in democracy as a fair and work- 
able mechanism to settle differences and to work out a 
system of decision-making. The mainstream holds de- 
mocracy to be a workable mechanism implementing 
the Islamic principle of consultation. 

e A strong commitment to the preservation and 
protection of human rights without discrimination or 
prejudice. 

e Abelief that Muslims have a role to play and acom- 
mitment to participate in the building of the new world 
order. 


This is obviously contingent on a reciprocal readi- 
ness by non-Muslims to accept such a role for Islam 
and to accommodate such participation. It is my con- 
viction that we have a long way to go before achieving 
this goal. The present attempt to present a more posi- 
tive image of Islam and of the Muslim peoples is but a 
first step on the road toward meaningful cooperation in 
pursuing the noble objectives of peace, progress, and 
an improvement in the quality of human relations. 


‘Regarding Muslim radicalism, too, it should be noted that no Muslim 
country has ever embraced Marxism in any form. Afghanistan is no exception, 
since it was—in fact—a case of a regime imposed with the direct backing 
of a foreign superpower. Moreover, the resistance of the Afghani Muslim 
population that eventually resulted in the collapse of the communist 
occupation of the country is—in itself—a witness to Muslims’ immunity to the 
materialist philosophy of Marxism. 


International Institutions and 
Modern Security Strategies 


Celeste A. Wallander 

his article has two purposes: to offer an institu- 

tional approach to understanding national and 
international security, and to argue that such an 
approach offers considerable advantages for under- 
standing Soviet security policy in the post—cold war in- 
ternational system. Although my primary concerns are 
theoretical and empirical, the analysis has clear impli- 
cations for future policy-making as well. The changes in 
Soviet behavior and in conditions in Europe since 1989, 
but especially since the failed coup attempt in August 
1991, have demonstrated in stark terms that many of 
the assumptions and underlying conditions upon which 
the United States has based its security calculations 
may no longer hold and, at minimum, should be critical- 
ly reassessed. | will attempt to show how anontradition- 
al reading of the issue of national security strategies 
may help us more sensibly understand such strategies 
under future conditions. The argument | present is a 
highly conditional one, so | will take care to explain the cir- 
cumstances under which | believe the analysis holds. 


Anarchy and Security 
in the International System 


Although a commonly accepted definition of security 
is elusive, One important analyst of the concept 
has concluded that “security is about the ability of 
states and societies to maintain their independent iden- 
tity and their functional integrity,”' because these 
conditions must be satisfied before a state or its 
citizens can pursue any other goals. Conflicts that 
threaten national survival remain the core concern of 
national security. Another important review defines 
the field of security studies as “the study of the threat, 
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use, and control of military force.’* In this view, iden- 
tification of the source of armed conflict and war is 
fundamental to understanding international security. 

In the simplest sense, the source of conflict is dis- 
agreements between states or the individuals who lead 
them. Such conflicts result in war because of the ab- 
sence in the international realm of a legitimate sover- 
eign authority to which disputes can be submitted and 
by which outcomes can be legitimately arbitrated. 
Since states operate in an anarchic environment, ra- 
tional leaders respond to their environment by relying 
upon “self-help” security policies that decide conflicts 
of interest through contests of power rather than the ap- 
plication of justice or law. We do not need Thucydides 
to remind us that “the strong do what they have the 
power to do, and the weak accept what they have to ac- 
cept.”* Power and self-help strategies are the basic 
tools for coping with external threats. 

In focusing upon power and anarchy in the interna- 
tional system to explain security issues and national se- 
curity policies,* traditional security studies have gener- 
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ally either neglected the issue of what national interests 
are and how they are formed, or assumed them to be (for 
all intents and purposes) identical to the pursuit of power. 
Traditional realism took as one of its six basic principles 
“the concept of interest defined in terms of power.”° The 
basic theoretical proposition of realism is that states con- 
struct security strategies to maximize national power, and 
that the pursuit of these strategies by multiple states in the 
anarchical international system is the unchanging source 
of war. The power and skill of a country’s leadership can 
play a role in determining which states benefit from this 
conflict-ridden system, but no country can escape it—to 
renounce the pursuit of power would only make one the 
target of other states’ aspirations. 

There are two fundamental problems with this under- 
standing of security and the international system. First, 
although anarchy may be the ultimate source of war, it 
is aconstant condition. Therefore, anarchy itself cannot 
explain why wars occur when they do, nor can it explain 
why certain states participate in war while others do 
not. Anarchy is the reason for war in the international 
system, but this observation gives us no deeper insight 
than the fact that human nature is the ultimate source of 
war as well.® 

Traditional analysts have (at least implicitly) recog- 
nized this problem for some time and have offered 
more elaborate theories, but they remain based on the 
constraints of anarchy and power. Their basic assertion 
is that states respond to changes in the balance of pow- 
er in the international system when assessing threats 
and opportunities. Variation in conflict and the chang- 
ing roster of participants result from changes in national 
power and the resulting shifting alignments that self- 
reliant rational states utilize to balance against rising or 
predominant powers. 

In the postwar era, the prevailing view was that a bi- 
polar balance of power—one based on the enormous 
advantage in national power held by the United States 
and the Soviet Union—was the primary determinant of 
national security policies and was the source of the vir- 


‘Barry Buzan, People, States, and Fear: An Agenda for International 
Security Studies in the Post-Cold War Era, Boulder, CO, Lynne Riener 
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Stephen M. Walt, “The Renaissance of Security Studies,” /nternational 
Studies Quarterly (Guildford, England), June 1991, p. 212. 

SThucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, rev. ed., trans. by Rex 
Warner, New York, Penguin Books, 1972, Book V, p. 402. 

4Walt, loc. cit., provides a good summary. 

*Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, 4th ed., New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1948, p. 5. 

5For the original distinction between different “levels” of explanation for 
war, see Kenneth Waltz, Man, the State, and War, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1959. Waltz points out that human nature is invariable 
and therefore cannot explain war, but does not extend this conclusion to his 
analysis of anarchy. 


tually unprecedented 45-year “long peace.”’” Virtually 
all international phenomena—military alliance blocs, 
cooperation within alliances, competition in the Third 
World, indeed even the cold war itself—could be ex- 
plained in terms of this bipolar structure of power in the 
anarchic international system. In this analysis, consid- 
erations of power supplemented anarchy as the princi- 
ple source of war. 

In thus stressing power, traditional analysts created 
another problem for understanding security. For them, 
since power is relative, states are overwhelmingly con- 
cerned with “relative gains.”® Power is zero-sum: any 
increase in the power of one state is by definition a de- 
crease in the power of other states. Thus, cooperation 
is impossible for two reasons: anarchy means enforce- 
ment is impossible, and the relative nature of power 
means It is never rational to agree to a policy that will 
provide another state with more benefits than you gain 
yourself. Even if you gain more than you had without the 
agreement, if the other state gains more than you gain, 
in relative terms you are worse off than before. 

The problem is that although power may be zero- 
sum, security is not. Traditional realist theory tells us 
how states will behave if their fundamental goal is pow- 
er, not if their goal is security. If power and security are 
identical, then the theory is coherent. But they are not 
identical; there is good reason to believe that security 
—far from being zero-sum—is variable-sum. For exam- 
ple, nuclear deterrence theory (and policy) was predi- 
cated on the assumption that nuclear war would be a 
worse outcome for both the US and the Soviet Union 
than maintenance of a basically unsatisfactory status 
quo. Thatis not a zero-sum calculation of security. Joint 
loss or gain is not consistent with the zero-sum nature of 
power. Realist theory has generally not dealt with the 
non—zero-sum nature of security in a fundamental way, 
although this aspect permeates at least one important 
study in the field.° 

| do not claim that states have an intrinsic common in- 
terest in peace, nor that states’ interests are basically 
harmonious. Rather, | claim that security is intrinsically 
variable-sum—precisely to what degree, is determined 
by context. The security relationship between states 
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may be highly competitive and approach a zero-sum 
character, but it need not be. Therefore, we cannot un- 
derstand security policies solely by studying power. | 
attempt to shift the traditional approach as follows. 
Power cannot be used as a shortcut to national inter- 
ests, and it is only one of the means (if, perhaps, the 
most important one) by which states pursue security. 
This means a theory of security policy must (1) take se- 
riously the study of national interests, and (2) study 
state strategies as policies balancing the costs and 
benefits of alternative actions and policies. | will turn to 
this second issue to establish a framework for thinking 
about national security strategies. 


Security as a Bargaining Process 


An everyday example demonstrates the analytical 
power of thinking in terms of what happens when there 
is a mix of mutual and competing interests in security 
calculations. Let S be someone seeking to sell a house 
and B be someone who wants to buy S's house. S would 
like to get as high a price as possible for her house— 
there is no upper limit on what she would take if she 
could get it—but she does have a minimum price in 
mind below which it would not be worth it to her to sell 
the house. This minimum selling price is S's “reserva- 
tion price.” At her reservation price or above it, she 
would (in her own evaluation) be better off selling the 
house than holding on to it. Similarly, B would like to pay 
as little as possible for the house, but she too has a “res- 
ervation price’’—in the buyer's case, it is the absolute 
maximum she is willing to pay for this house. For B, she 
is better off paying this maximum price for the house 
than not managing to conclude a deal. 

What will happen? First, it depends on what both par- 
ties’ reservation prices are. If S’s reservation price is 
$100,000 and B’s is $90,000, no deal will be made. S 
has no interest in selling her house for any less than 
$100,000, and B has no interest in paying any more 
than $90,000. There is no overlap in their interests, so 
there is no mutually beneficial deal. If S’s reservation 
price is $100,000 and B’s is $120,000, there is plenty of 
room for a mutually beneficial agreement. S and B now 
have a common interest in concluding a deal: they 
each would prefer a house sale in the range of 
$100,000 to $120,000 over no sale. 

If S and B knew one another's reservation prices, it 
might be easy to come to an agreement when a mutual- 
ly beneficial one existed. Most logically, they might split 
the difference between their prices. But, of course, they 
almost certainly do not know one another's reservation 
price. This condition of uncertainty (not Knowing the 
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other person's preferences) creates a different dynam- 
ic to their relationship. Athough S and B have a com- 
mon interest in concluding a deal, they also have a 
competing interest in the matter of how the $20,000 sur- 
plus between their respective reservation prices is to 
be distributed. While each would be happy with an 
agreement at her reservation price and would rather 
conclude such a deal than walk away, each would pre- 
fer to gain as much of the surplus as possible. S will de- 
mand more than $100,000, while B will offer less than 
$120,000. Their interests are part positive sum (the mu- 
tual preference for an agreement) and part zero-sum 
(distribution of the bargaining surplus). Neither has an 
interest in revealing her true reservation price, for in do- 
ing so, she gives the other person an informational ad- 
vantage. If B knows that S's reservation price is 
$100,000, but S does not know B's reservation price, B 
can offer $100,000 and refuse to budge, secure in the 
knowledge that S would prefer to sell the house for 
$100,000 than not sell at all. B gets all of the surplus, so 
Sis not as well off as she could have been, although she 
is better off than with no deal at all.'° 

Superpower bargaining during crises has been re- 
markably like this house-selling example in terms of the 
incentives to cooperate and compete. The Korean War 
was aclear example of a case where neither the US nor 
the USSR had an interest in escalation to direct conflict, 
but both continued to compete in the war for years over 
precisely where the ceasefire line—and thus the de 
facto north-south Korean border—would be drawn. 
Avoidance of direct conflict was the common interest, 
but a competing interest over whose ally would end up 
with more territory existed as well. Similarly, in the Octo- 
ber 1973 war in the Middle East, both superpowers had 
an interest in stopping the conflict short of direct war, 
and they cooperated on this basis. But they also had a 
competing interest in precisely where the ceasefire line 
would be drawn, and each permitted their clients to 
seek competitive advantage in that regard. On the 
American side in the Cuban missile crisis in 1962, there 
was a general sense that neither side wanted nuclear 
war, but also a clear understanding that the specific 
terms of crisis resolution were negotiable and com- 
petitive. There is clear evidence that Nikita Khru- 
shchev sought to gain more than the mere avoidance 
of nuclear war when he demanded that US Jupiter 
missiles in Turkey be removed in addition to obtain- 


'CFor a conceptual analysis of the bargaining problem, see Howard 
Raiffa, The Art and Science of Negotiation, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1982. For a more formal analysis, see Steven J. Brams, 
Negotiation Games: Applying Game Theory to Bargaining and Negotiation, 
New York, Routledge, 1990. 


The outcome of a non—zero-sum game: Soviet leader 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev and US President Ronald Rea- 
gan sign the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces 
(INF) Treaty at the White House on December 8, 
1987. 


—Bettmann. 


ing the American promise not to invade Cuba.'' 

Arms control agreements provide another example 
of a mix of shared and competing security interests. 
Both the US and the USSR perceived an advantage in 
mutual restraint in the arms race, yet both have sought 
to preserve specific advantages (in types of deploy- 
ment or modernization, definition of forces covered, or 
verification procedures) within the broad outlines of re- 
straint. The nuclear nonproliferation agreement and 
verification system is a striking example of competing 
and common security interests entwined in the same is- 
sue. The major nuclear powers identified an overall 
common interest in the prevention of nuclear prolifera- 
tion, but substantial competing economic and political 
interests led them to provide potential proliferators with 
nuclear capabilities. 

A major problem for state strategies in this type of cri- 
sis bargaining or arms control negotiation is whether 


"The American side ignored that public demand, having already 
learned through Khrushchev's private demands that those terms were not his 
true reservation price. See Raymond Garthoff, Reflections on the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, Washington, DC, The Brookings Institution, 1989. For evidence 
of the effect of common and competing interests during crisis bargaining 
on Soviet use of military force, see Celeste A. Wallander, “Use of Force and 
the Uncertainty of Power: Soviet Behavior During International Crises,” 
Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1990. 
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there is any overlap and therefore any possible mutual- 
ly acceptable outcome. A second major problem is that 
although there may be such an overlap, in the process 
of competitive bargaining over the surplus, the states 
involved risk convincing others that their requirements 
are so severe that there is no overlap, and war may be 
the outcome. This approach makes it clear how armed 
conflict or arms races can occur even when states may 
have a common interest in peace and policy coordina- 
tion. The persistence of competing as well as common 
interests creates an incentive to challenge other states. 
It is not necessary that national security interests be 
purely conflictual in order for conflict to occur. 

Thus, two core realist positions are shown to be in- 
correct. First, one cannot simply treat the problem of 
security as a problem of power. A theory of security 
Cannot use power as a measurable and tractable sub- 
stitute for national security interests without creating the 
potential for basic contradictions in analysis. Second, a 
theory that is not centered on relative power is neither 
utopian nor exclusively (and naively) dependent on the 
assumption that states have harmonious interests. A 
sophisticated theory of security assumes that the char- 
acter of security interests between states varies along a 
range between pure conflict and pure harmony, with 
the most typical and most interesting security issues 
falling in the middle realm of common and competing 


interests. 


Some 40 years ago at the height of the cold war, 
John Herz provided the definitive explanation of the 
fundamentally interdependent nature of the “security 
dilemma.” '* Thomas Schelling made a similar point ina 
book a decade later that formulated basic American 
deterrence policy.'? Schelling’s analysis is mainstream 
security theory, but the fundamental implication for 
power-based theories of his focus on “games’’—on the 
position between pure harmony and pure conflict—has 
been almost entirely overlooked. Similarly, Robert Jer- 
vis'S more recent analysis of the security dilemma is 
most often cited to confirm the competitive nature of se- 
curity (the actions a state takes to increase its security 
may reduce the security of others), and his fundamen- 
tal analytical point—that security is not inherently zero- 
sum—is neglected. 

To be sure, other scholars in the realist tradition do 
not completely ignore the non—zero-sum nature of securi- 
ty. Kenneth Waltz wrote that a state that desires peace 
must become neither too powerful nor too weak. He also 
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does not believe that states necessarily seek to maximize 
their power. '* This is consistent with the inherent poten- 
tial of security to be non—zero-sum. But he has not rec- 
onciled the different characters of security and power 
in his theory. Security theorists tend to focus on the fact 
that state actions may reduce others’ security and for- 
get to incorporate into their analyses—explicitly or sys- 
tematically—that this also means they may not. 

Security is like the real estate bargaining analogy of- 
fered above insofar as states define their interests in a 
way that creates overlap in their minimal security re- 
quirements. To be sure, it may be the case that states 
do have zero-sum security requirements: this was likely 
the case with respect to Germany and most countries 
before World War Il. It is also clear that there was little 
overlap in US and Soviet security requirements in the 
postwar era, especially during Stalin's rule (more on 
this later). But security can be variable-sum, because 
the minimum requirement of national security is protec- 
tion from direct attack. This basic interest has most of- 
ten been difficult to obtain, and therefore security inter- 
ests have not been defined by states in such a way as to 
leave much room for common interests, such as the 
safety of allies and partners, the development of global 
trade networks, the prevention of arms races, mainte- 
nance of limits on external intervention, and (most re- 
cently) avoidance of nuclear war. Nonetheless, under 
certain reasonable conditions, states may define their 
interests in such a way that areas of common interest 
emerge despite the persistence of competitive inter- 
ests that play a central role in state strategies. 

The bargaining analogy is a more realistic way to 
think about security than is an exclusive focus on either 
pure conflict or pure harmony of interests. It frames the 
problem of security as one in which there may be a sub- 
stantial mutual interest in avoiding certain outcomes, 
yet it acknowledges that strong competitive interests 
are intrinsic to security relations as well. It poses the 
problem of security as one both of coordination and of 
competition over the distribution of advantage in states’ 
relations. This approach deals with the realist point that 
rational states cannot pay much attention to common 
elements of security because if they are too desirous of 
peace, they set themselves up for war. It does so by 
making both common and competing interests intrinsic 
to security relations. With these assumptions, one 
would predict that states will rarely be entirely focused 
upon their mutual interests. In the very act of seeking to 


‘Waltz, op. cit., p. 222; and Waltz's response to his critics in Robert O. 
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secure a common good, states will maneuver to ad- 
vance their competitive interests. 

In sum, anarchy does not mean that power is every 
state’s first consideration. Power is important because 
anarchy means that ultimately states must rely upon 
themselves to guarantee their security. But security in- 
terests exist prior to power-as-means. If security inter- 
ests are zero-sum, then under anarchy, power is the 
first consideration. If interests are variable-sum, power 
plays a less deterministic role in strategy. 


Obstacles to Cooperation 


This analysis refutes the assumption that it is impos- 
sible to cooperate for national security (relative gains), 
but it does not deal with the problem (anarchy) that 
such cooperation is difficult. Traditional analysis con- 
cludes that because states can never be certain. they 
will not be exploited, they must assume the worst. Co- 
operation is never rational as a stable national security 
strategy because the stakes are so high that non- 
cooperation is a safer or risk-averse strategy. But that is 
not necessarily the case. Schelling points out that secu- 
rity situations are characterized by the constraints of in- 
terdependent decisions—the outcome depends on the 
intersection of state choices. The problem for states is 
not only that agreements cannot be enforced, but that 
states do not know one another's preference with cer- 
tainty. Inasituation of strategic choice, how you choose 
should depend on how the other party will choose, be- 
cause you will jointly determine the outcome. When you 
do not have that information, one reasonable strategy is 
to assume the worst and make uncooperative choices 
that can not be exploited. But another reasonable strat- 
egy, consistent with rational choice and the condition of 
anarchy, is to try to obtain information about the other 
party's preferences. That is in large measure what na- 
tional intelligence services are meant to do: make ra- 
tional, self-interested strategies possible by reducing 
uncertainty regarding other states’ self-defined inter- 
ests and likely choices. It may be the case that even 
with such information, purely noncooperative strate- 
gies will best serve one’s security interests. But if infor- 
mation shows that there are some areas of overlap in 
security interests, it is possible that conditionally coop- 
erative strategies can better meet a state’s self-defined 
security interests. 

In short, there are two important sources of competi- 
tive security strategies besides anarchy: national inter- 
ests themselves and uncertainty regarding the inter- 
ests and preferences of other states. A purely non- 
cooperative strategy might be best for states if anarchy 


alone forced states to calculate only on the basis of 
power and to rely on noncooperative risk-avoidant 
means in order to avoid being exploited. But two other 
factors are at least as important: the degree to which 
security interests are variable-sum and the degree of 
uncertainty regarding other states’ interests and prefer- 
ences. These can vary. 


Variation in National Security 
Interests and Strategies 


Although | have argued that in the main, the tradition- 
al perspective that equates national power with nation- 
al security is not correct, under some conditions, this 
perception is close to reality.'° For example, national 
security interests are most likely to approach a zero- 
sum character when territory is the key to national pow- 
er and when physical defense of one’s country is ex- 
tremely difficult. Under these circumstances, national 
(and especially military) Dower resources are virtually 
the functional equivalent of security: astate’s security is 
measured in terms of its capacity to defeat attack. 
Since power and security become synonymous, Secu- 
rity becomes zero-sum. 

Territory has been a key to power in two respects: ter- 
ritory can afford strategic advantages for the conduct 
of conflict or for trade, and territory can be the source 
of economic resources necessary for well-being or for 
growth. In Barry Buzan’s terms, national defense is 
the equivalent of national security. Physical defense of 
one’s country is always important, because it is the 
minimum requirement for national survival. If all states 
were content to hold and protect clearly divided territo- 
ries, they would not need to come into conflict. But 
when control over territory is a source of power, states 
will have strictly competing interests over the control of 
territory and are likely to become engaged in armed 
conflict, and physical defense of territory is the source 
of zero-sum competition. The colonial empires were 
driven by strategic and resource advantages that 
translated into power resources, sparking competition 
and conflict because of the relative nature of resultant 
national power. Iraq's attempts to gain control over the 
Shatt-al-Arab (from Iran) and oilfields or islands (from 
Kuwait) are recent examples in the Middle East. Simi- 
larly, nationalist separatism in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe is based at least in some part on the at- 
tempt of communities to gain political and physical 
control over economic resources appropriated by out- 
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siders. However, while these conditions persist, in 
some instances they do not hold. For the advanced in- 
dustrialized countries, increasing control over territory 
is not necessary for economic growth.'® If states do not 
need to control territory for national prosperity, they do 
not need to threaten the territorial integrity of other 
states. 

The second proposition—that security becomes 
more zero-sum the more difficult the physical defense 
of the state is—has been effectively demonstrated in 
Robert Jervis’s work on the “security dilemma.”'’ When 
technology and geography favor defensive military 
Capabilities and strategies, national decision-makers 
can distinguish between military power and effective 
threats to national security. When offensive military ca- 
pabilities and strategies have an advantage, the bal- 
ance of military power itself does measure the threat to 
national security, power and security are effectively 
equivalent, and security becomes zero-sum. Jervis's 
argument that the security dilemma can be mitigated 
rests on the fact that security is not inherently zero-sum. 

For much of world history and for most modern 
states, conditions have been such that security rela- 
tions have been substantially zero-sum. However, his- 
torically and regionally there have been instances 
which favored loosening the link between security and 
national military power. Switzerland is a prime example 
of a country whose geographic situation affords defen- 
sive advantages that permit at least a partial mitigation 
of the power-security linkage. The United States prior to 
the 20th century is another case of the security advan- 
tages of geography. 

Mutual nuclear deterrence between the US and the 
Soviet Union is generally assessed to have operated 
through an indirect calculation. The strategic nuclear 
weapons upon which deterrence policy is based are of- 
fensive, but their effect is not to give an advantage to 
offensive strategies. Instead, the inability to defend 
(perfectly) against nuclear attack means there is no 
advantage to taking the offensive. All that can be 
achieved with offensive nuclear weapons is to threaten 
retaliation for attack—in effect, a defensive strategy. 

Whether conditions for variable-sum security pertain 
in this situation is the subject of empirical and analytical 
study. They do not derive from theoretical assumptions. 
The flaw in traditional theory is that it takes the condi- 
tions as unchanging—a result of the condition of anarchy. 

Another flaw in traditional theory—the neglect of na- 


'6 James Rosenau observes that before the modern international 
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tional interests as a variable—directs our attention to a 
further source of variation in the character of security. A 
simple example demonstrates that states’ self-defined 
national interests play a major role in the potential for 
common security interests. Probably the most stable 
and effective institution in the cold-war system—the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO)—was made 
possible by the common interest of certain Western 
countries in coordinating policies and joining capabili- 
ties to deter a Soviet military attack on the West. Consis- 
tent with my security framework, the identification of this 
strong common interest did not preclude competing in- 
terests among the allies. The calculation of threat 
based upon Soviet power is consistent with the tradi- 
tionalist focus on power. But the theory is indeterminate 
with respect to specific responses. The North Atlantic 
countries were acting not only upon the distribution 
of power, but upon differing perceptions of security 
interests. 

This is the point upon which | would like to focus my 
discussion of Soviet security policies. The Soviet-US 
security relationship after World War || was substantial- 
ly zero-sum, primarily because the Soviet leadership 
defined its national security interests in zero-sum 
terms. As long as the Soviet leadership promulgated a 
security doctrine that identified the existence of the 
Capitalist system as a threat to Soviet interests, Soviet 
security was zero-sum. As the cold war progressed, 
successive Soviet leaderships came to view specific 
areas of relations in terms of some common interests 
(making cooperation in those areas possible but limit- 
ed), but the overall and ultimate relationship remained 
zero-sum. Below, | will explain why, demonstrate how 
this is changing, and discuss the role of international in- 
stitutions in Soviet strategies and in the definition of So- 
viet security interests. But first, it is necessary to consid- 
er how international institutions play a role in altering 
uncertainty regarding other states’ preferences and 
likely strategies, since uncertainty is the other major 
constraint on cooperation. 


International Institutions vs. Anarchy 


Anarchy is a constraint on international cooperation 
because states cannot be certain they will not be ex- 
ploited. One way to cope with the problem would be to 
create enforcement mechanisms: this is what national 
and subnational governments do. But states are not 
subject to a higher authority and are not likely to permit 
other states to be judges of enforcement, precisely be- 
cause of the self-help nature of anarchy. Thus, realists 
conclude that anything other than short-term and very 
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narrow cooperation is impossible in the international 
system. In particular, states will not agree to the cre- 
ation of institutions with enforcement powers that will 
force them to act contrary to their interests. 

Forcing states to act against their interests for the 
common good is one way to think about cooperation, 
but it is not the only way. Neoliberal institutionalist 
theory assumes that states will always rationally act in 
their self-interest. However, rather than turning to en- 
forcement mechanisms, institutionalist theory analyzes 
how the constraints of uncertainty—the other source of 
noncooperation—may vary. In particular, theorists 
have demonstrated that as long as states have (and 
perceive) common interests, institutions may reduce 
uncertainty in specific ways that make international co- 
operation possible, though not certain. 

The work on institutions is well known, so | will simply 
summarize some important points. Institutions are de- 
fined as persistent and connected sets of rules, formal 
and informal, that prescribe behavioral roles, constrain 
activity, and shape expectations. '® They can take infor- 
mal or formal form, including unwritten conventions, re- 
gimes, and formal organizations. The conclusion that it 
is virtually certain that states will act noncooperatively is 
based on the game of Prisoners’ Dilemma. In this highly 
stylized game, two people suspected of being involved 
inthe same crime are given the option of either confess- 
ing to the crime or remaining silent. If both remain silent 
(i.e., “Cooperate”’), they each get a light prison sen- 
tence. If both confess (i.e., ‘“defect’’), they get a longer 
sentence. If one suspect confesses and her accom- 
plice remains silent, the first goes free, while the sus- 
pect who attempted to cooperate with her partner goes 
to prison for the longest term possible. In a single 
play of Prisoners’ Dilemma, it is always rational for both 
players to choose the strategy “defect” over ‘‘co- 
operate,’ even though the outcome for both players is 
worse than if they both cooperated. The reason is that 
each player always does better—regardless of what 
the other player chooses—by choosing to defect. In 
game-theory terminology, each has a “‘dominant strate- 
gy’ of defect, which is intrinsic to the structure of the 
game, and which dooms the players to a worse out- 
come than they might otherwise achieve. 

Institutional theory has shown, however, that it is not 
only the structure of the game but also the rules that 
lead to mutual defection.'? If the players can make 


'8Keohane, op. cit., p. 3; Douglas C. North, /nstitutions, Institutional 
Change and Economic Performance, Cambridge, MA, Cambridge University 
Press, 1990, pp. 46—47. 

'8Robert Axelrod, The Evolution of Cooperation, New York, Basic Books, 
1984; Robert O. Keohane, After Hegemony: Cooperation and Discord in the 
World Political Economy, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1984. 


promises (or threats), or if they are engaged in a repeat- 
ed series of Prisoners’ Dilemma interactions, they can 
rationally choose to cooperate.*° The potential for co- 
operation depends on whether the players can somehow 
make conditional strategies—that is, cooperative strate- 
gies contingent on the other player choosing to co- 
operate. If the rules or conditions of the interaction allow 
conditional cooperative strategies, cooperation based 
on rational choice is possible (though not certain). 

Repeated interaction makes conditional strategies 
possible simply by allowing a state to cease cooperat- 
ing if its adversaries do. This assumes, of course, that 
the costs of being exploited once are not severe 
enough to risk national survival. Institutionalist theory 
would explain the varying success in US-USSR arms 
control efforts in these terms.*' Early in the nuclear era, 
when the number of weapons each side possessed 
was small, slight advantages were perceived to have a 
large effect. Cheating could convey enormous advan- 
tages. With parity, strategic arms agreements were 
possible because it was possible to define acceptable 
margins for cheating that would not immediately threat- 
en survival. If cheating occurred, the participants could 
react and repair their military-security status. 

This points to the central role of information in institu- 
tionalist theory. In order for conditionally cooperative 
strategies to work, states have to be confident of de- 
tecting exploitation. “National technical means” played 
this role in the early arms control agreements. When 
such means are limited or are not considered ade- 
quate, institutional procedures can provide this infor- 
mation.** The procedures for verification of the treaty 
on Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) are a re- 
cent example. International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) safeguards also are designed to maintain confi- 
dence that participants have not defected and devel- 
oped nuclear weapons. The IAEA's varying success 
demonstrates both the weaknesses of international in- 
stitutions and the reasons why institutions are impor- 
tant. Evidence that the IAEA procedures did not pre- 
vent Iraq from coming close to developing a nuclear 
weapon Capability has led not to disintegration of moni- 
toring, but to the adoption of methods to improve infor- 
mation-gathering, including the participation by repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations Security Council 
backed by American military force. Presumably, in the 


?°George Tsebelis, Nested Games: Rational Choice in Comparative 
Politics, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1990, p. 9. 

2'On institutions and nuclear weapons generally, see Joseph S. Nye, 
Jr., “Nuclear Learning and US-Soviet Security Regimes,” /nternational 
Organization, No. 3, 1987, pp. 371-402. 

22See Robert O. Keohane, /nternational Institutions and State Power, 
Boulder, CO, Westview, 1989, p. 2. 
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future, Iraq will not find that it can exploit the coopera- 
tive international nuclear regime, because other partici- 
pants will be unlikely to cooperate. 

There is some preliminary evidence that Soviet deci- 
sion-makers not only take into account the effects of in- 
stitutions on Soviet security interests and strategies 
and expect existing institutions to persist (to different 
degrees), but that they consciously and deliberately 
rely upon certain institutional arrangements in develop- 
ing security policies. | will present some evidence to 
support this proposition in the following section. But 
first, we need to discuss three underdeveloped areas 
of institutionalist theory that are important for under- 
standing future Soviet security policy. 

First, neoliberal institutionalist theory acknowledges 
that states have a mix of common and competing inter- 
ests in most issue areas, and that the competing ele- 
ments are a primary constraint on cooperation. The 
theory focuses on the procedural obstacles to cooper- 
ation and demonstrates that these can be mitigated by 
institutions (through communication, repeated interac- 
tion, etc.).°° But the theory has not developed a similar 
set of propositions based upon rational-choice as- 
sumptions about how distributional or competitive is- 
sues will be settled, nor about how the persistence of 
those issues affects the prospects for stable coopera- 
tion within institutions. Presumably, certain institutional 
arrangements will favor one set of distributional out- 
comes over others, and we know that the prospect of 
those differences affects how states approach interna- 
tional negotiations. Lack of work in this area can be at- 
tributed to the non-security focus of most work on in- 
stitutions; similarly, lack of interest in institutional ap- 
proaches to security can be attributed to neglect of the 
competitive aspects of institutional cooperation.** This 
issue figures strongly, however, in Soviet attitudes to- 
ward joining a whole range of Western institutions. 

Second, institutionalist theory holds that institutions 


3 James Sebenius, Negotiating the Law of the Sea, Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1984, documents the role that distributional effects 
played on negotiations for one institution. 

24n important exception is John Gerard Ruggie’s explanation for the 
development of postwar economic regimes as a compromise based on 
“embedded liberalism.” The compromise was based on demands (largely 
outside the United States) that economic regimes protect against multilateral 
procedures that would implement economic liberalism, and liberal 
internationalist sentiment (largely in the US) favoring fundamental principles of 
free trade and multilateral procedures to prevent economic nationalism. 

His analysis of how economic regimes were created in the context of 
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compromise. See Ruggie, “International Regimes, Transactions, and 
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form largely as a response to cooperative incentives 
among a set of states. The theory has yet to study how 
institutions are used against non-members, and what 
effect this practice has on the roles of institutions in the 
post-cold war system. For example, NATO and the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO) arose both out of 
common security interests within each alliance and out 
of very competitive security interests with respect to at 
least some non-members. The WTO disintegrated as 
quickly as it did because the postcommunist govern- 
ments in Eastern Europe found that it did not meet their 
common security interests. NATO’s future remains un- 
clear, not only because of the shift in the European dis- 
tribution of power (a realist perspective) but also be- 
cause the security conditions it was designed to 
address have changed. In that respect, NATO could 
become more of an obstacle to European security ar- 
rangements than a forum for cooperative strategies. |In- 
stitutionalist theory would generally predict that NATO 
will persist, but some available evidence on Soviet per- 
spectives suggests that the theory is underdeveloped 
in this area. 

Third, some work on institutions has argued that they 
affect not only national strategies, but also the definition 
of national interests. With few exceptions,*° however, 
theorists have not explained how this would occur. So- 
viet security policy and the role of institutions in evolv- 
ing definitions of Soviet security interests suggest that 
theorists who had begun to develop a domestic politics 
explanation for this process provided the best an- 
swer.°° In the past, theorists have tended to adopt the 
prevailing assumption in international relations that an 
explanation of international behavior is best accom- 
plished by taking the nation-state as a single unit. As a 
result, the theory has not looked at how different institu- 


*°Especially Ernst B. Haas, When Knowledge is Power: Three Models of 
Change in International Organizations, Berkeley, CA, University of California 
Press, 1990, who develops a learning-based explanation for international 
organizations and changes in national interests. James March and John Olsen 
also focus on how institutions affect interests as well as strategies; see 
their volume, Rediscovering Institutions, New York, The Free Press, 1989. 
Jack Snyder, in “Averting Anarchy in the New Europe,” /nternational 
Security, No. 4, 1990, pp. 541, suggests four ways in which institutions can 
reduce the chances for praetorian politics in the Soviet Union and East 
Europe: (1) increased openness to trading on the world market would help 
break the power of cartels; (2) a negotiated security environment would 
undercut plausibility of threat exaggeration and nationalistic appeals; (3) a 
democratic institutional requirement for EC membership might favor such 
an outcome; (4) successful integration into EC would expand the economic 
pie. See also Robert O. Keohane and Stanley Hoffmann, “Institutional 
Change in Europe in the 1980's,” in Robert O. Keohane and Stanley Hoffmann, 
Eds., The New European Community: Decisionmaking and Institutional 
Change, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1991, p. 23. 

?°Ronald Rogowski, Commerce and Coalitions: How Trade Affects 
Domestic Political Alignments, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University 
Press, 1990. 
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tions may affect the domestic political processes that 
define national security interests. However, we cannot 
simply take interests as a given. We must understand 
interests, strategies, and institutions as parts of a po- 
tentially interactive process. 

Clearly, an institutional approach to security is highly 
conditional. It depends first on the nature of nationally 
defined security interests. If leaderships do not frame 
national security interests in a way that allows for com- 
mon as well as competing interests, self-help strategies 
based on national power are the most consistent with 
rational choice. Whether there are substantial common 
security interests depends in part on objective histori- 
cal conditions, and in part on subjective national defini- 
tions of security interests. The existence of common se- 
curity interests also depends on the pre-existence of 
institutional structures or on the efforts of (usually the 
most powerful) states to create new institutions. Just 
because an institutional arrangement would be useful 
does not mean it will be created or developed. 

Some proponents of realist theory argue that institu- 
tions (particularly international regimes) can be creat- 
ed only by the most powerful states, and these institu- 
tions will disappear as the power that supports them 
weakens.°” Institutionalists differ on the role of state 
power in institutional formation, although they agree 
that institutions can persist independent of the distribu- 
tion of power.*® At issue for the future international sys- 
tem is whether institutions created under conditions of 
US-USSR bipolarity will survive the post-cold war 
structural changes, and what role those institutions 
may play in future security strategies. 

In the following section, | will attempt to show how 
evolving Soviet security strategies and even interests 
may contribute to an inductive theoretical effort to meet 
the deficiencies in institutionalist theories that | have 
identified. 


Soviet Security Policy 


The standard approach to studying Soviet foreign 
policy is very much in the realist tradition: identify Soviet 
interests (on a global scale or with respect to geo- 
graphic regions) and assess Soviet means and strate- 
gies with respect to the possibilities and constraints of 
the international environment (especially the policies 
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and capabilities of the United States). This made sense 
for much of the postwar history of Soviet behavior be- 
cause Soviet national security interests were defined in 
relatively constant zero-sum terms, so the primary mea- 
sure of Soviet security, as the country’s leaders saw it, 
was Soviet power relative to that of the United States. 

Prior to 1987, Soviet foreign policy was premised on 
aLeninist world view, which saw no room for the coexis- 
tence of capitalist and socialist systems. Capitalism 
had to be an international system to survive; it could not 
tolerate the existence of socialism. Therefore, all inter- 
national interactions were zero-sum. The threat to Sovi- 
et national security was consequently the presence of 
capitalist states, and the solution to Soviet security 
problems was in the long term the disappearance of 
such states, and in the short term the development of 
an alternative socialist international system.*? Cooper- 
ation, if it was useful at all, helped only in tactical terms 
in narrow policy areas. Stalin's foreign policy view did 
not allow for even the most minor common interests; it 
even viewed the prosecution of World War I! partly in 
terms of postwar advantages and weaknesses. Khru- 
shchev and Leonid Brezhnev came to argue that security 
relations in specific areas could be non—zero-sum, but 
the overall relationship remained strictly competitive.°° 

Soviet military efforts were directed toward matching 
or exceeding Western power. Political efforts were di- 
rected toward preventing the spread or maintenance of 
American influence in Europe and the Third World. 
Since security was zero-sum, any area of increased 
Western influence by definition represented a diminu- 
tion in Soviet security. In economic terms, Soviet rela- 
tions with other countries were meant to be isolated from 
the processes and institutions of the capitalist internation- 
al economy. Trade was not conducted via market mech- 
anisms, but through barter or credit arrangements via 
non-convertible rubles. 

Although Soviet policy relied to some extent on inter- 
national institutions, there are two important qualifi- 
cations to keep in mind. First, the most important of 
these institutions (the Warsaw Pact and the Council for 


*9Whether the Soviet leadership was concerned with capitalist or merely 
powerful states is an issue that brings up the intractable problem of ideology 
vs. interests as primary causal sources of Soviet foreign policy. For my 
purposes, we should note that Soviet attitudes toward the Western countries 
are consistent with either view, and the two factors are complementary 
However, Sino-Soviet relations suggest that the ultimate problem in Soviet 
security policy is other powerful countries. If it is the case that power 
relations were more important than ideological considerations, it suggests 
another reason why traditional Soviet security interests were cast in zero- 
sum terms. 

3°Alexander Dallin, “Soviet Approaches to Superpower Security 
Relations,” in Alexander George, Philip J. Farely, and Alexander Dallin, Eds.., 
US-Soviet Security Cooperation: Achievements, Failures, Lessons, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1988, p. 605. 
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Economic Mutual Exchange) for the Soviet Union in- 
cluded only states the Soviets considered socialist. 
Since these countries were considered to have mutual 
(indeed, harmonious) interests, the institutional bent of 
Soviet security policy confirmed the perspective on the 
potential for security cooperation suggested above. 
Second, use of the term “cooperation” to describe rela- 
tions in these institutions must be taken with a grain of 
salt. In particular, the Warsaw Pact was a constraint on 
the sovereignty and policies of the non-Soviet mem- 
bers, and was maintained by the threat or use of force. 

The few instances of Soviet participation in East- 
West international institutions before 1987 also claim 
our attention. They confirm that a necessary condition 
for limited cooperative participation was Soviet percep- 
tion of areas of common security interests. Soviet par- 
ticipation in United Nations agencies was most often 
based not on policy coordination, but on political com- 
petition for influence and was not intended by the Sovi- 
et leadership to develop, pursue, or establish funda- 
mental cooperative relations with the West.’ The 
United Nations Security Council has often been para- 
lyzed by conflicts of superpower interests. The Council 
became a more useful mechanism for crisis manage- 
ment with the onset of détente. In recent instances 
—most often competitive militarized crises in the Mid- 
dle East—Soviet leaders decided that the national se- 
curity interests of the USSR were best served by avert- 
ing direct military confrontation. Overall security interests 
might remain strictly competitive, but Soviet and Ameri- 
can interests might be complementary in narrow, local- 
ized instances, particularly under the threat of escalation 
to nuclear conflict. As an institution, the Security Council 
provided information and stabilized expectations about 
the maintenance of cooperative policies (curtailing arms 
supplies and restraining allies) effectively enough to es- 
tablish and implement ceasefires. 

These attempts were extremely limited and short- 
term, however. Once the urgent need to avert escala- 
tion was met, competitive security interests in defend- 
ing and advancing allies’ interests became more 
important. Without a definition of regional or global se- 
curity interests that allowed for common interests be- 
yond crisis escalation, the United Nations’ institutional 
role in Soviet security policy remained very narrow. 

The nuclear nonproliferation system is another case 
where the Soviet leadership was willing to utilize institu- 
tional mechanisms in an area where their definition of 
security provided for common interests with Western 
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states. The goal of preventing West German acquisition 
of nuclear weapons, interests in supporting nuclear en- 
ergy development in developing countries, and a rela- 
tively strong position against nuclear proliferation (with 
the partial exception of Chinese programs in the 
1950's) made unilateral measures inadequate. The his- 
tory of the nuclear nonproliferation system is an uneven 
one, and there are certain to be future problems with 
leaks and with coping with those states determined to 
acquire or develop a nuclear weapons capability.°° 
Even with the return to confrontation in the late 1970's, 
however, the Soviet leadership did not undermine the 
nonproliferation control regimes. Indeed, Soviet allies 
intent on developing nuclear capabilities—for exam- 
ple, lrag—had to turn to Western suppliers. 

In sum, the history of post-Stalinist foreign policy re- 
veals hints of non—zero-sum definitions of security, but 
these definitions were initially narrow in scope and 
range. Once they developed, we find some evidence of 
the Soviet use of institutional mechanisms to pursue 
certain security interests more reliably. However, their 
use was tightly constrained by an overall competitive 
world view and a consequent definition of Soviet securi- 
ty that left no room for common interests outside the 
socialist bloc. 


The Impact of “New Thinking” 


“New thinking” altered most of the traditional basic 
principles of Soviet foreign policy. The leadership de- 
clared that Soviet foreign policy would no longer hold 
as its basic assumption that the fundamental condition 
of the international system was class conflict. Instead, 
“common human values’’—such as the avoidance of 
global nuclear war and the achievement of peaceful 
economic development—were declared to be more 
significant than any socialist-capitalist cleavages that 
might still exist. Soviet priorities in foreign affairs were to 
turn toward policies consistent with these common in- 
terests. The change disengaged the focus of Soviet na- 
tional security from the precise nature of internal devel- 
opments in other states and shifted it to more tractable 
issues of geographical security stemming from exter- 
nal threats and the potentially wide variety of relations 
with other states.°9 

Although policies and strategies were often not clear 
during the tumultuous period from October 1989 to Au- 
gust 1991, the reasoning underlying official Soviet poli- 
cy usually was quite clear. For example, a foreign min- 
istry review for 1989-1990 explained that changes in 
the understanding of “national security” were brought 
about by the advent of political, economic, social, and 


informational interdependence (vzaimozavisimost’). 
As aresult, according to the new Soviet view, it was in- 
sufficient to see national security simply as being able 
to defend oneself from external military threat. Inter- 
dependence created new opportunities and potential 
for strengthening security, and this meant that security 
required “common efforts.”°* While acknowledging 
that a well-armed military is still necessary, the review 
argued that a country’s place in the world is no longer 
determined by military power alone. It concluded that 
‘the overexaggerated attention given to the buildup of 
military might in the last decades gave birth to a series 
of phenomena which brought society to the brink of ca- 
tastrophe and brought into question its ability to devel- 
op in modern terms, to remain a part of world civiliza- 
tion.’°° In other words, at some point, additional military 
power does not contribute to national security, but sub- 
tracts from it. According to the review, the Soviet Union 
had to return to “the society of civilized states” and par- 
ticipate in the creation of a principled system of securi- 
ty, based on cooperation, in order to concentrate on 
development. “To act otherwise may mean to miss a 
historical chance for the rebirth of our own country.’'%° 

To function in the world economy, many Soviet ana- 
lysts argued, a state must participate in international 
economic institutions such as the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF), the World Bank, and the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The Soviet 
Union “remains outside of interdependence” as long 
as it cannot participate in the international monetary 
and financial system, and cannot even provide data on 
Soviet reserves and credit.°’ To participate would re- 
quire costly adjustments in Soviet policies (such as es- 
tablishing nondiscrimination against foreign trade and 
investment and, most costly of all, a shift to convertibil- 
ity of the ruble), but it would offer valuable benefits. Par- 
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lraqi aggression against Kuwait in a press conference at Moscow’s Vnukovo airport on August 3, 1990. 


ticipation in the GATT would yield the Soviet govern- 
ment and enterprises access to information on product 
standards, foreign certification requirements, and real 
market values of enterprises and products. At a basic lev- 
el, it would afford the Soviet Union the right to negotiate 
terms of international economic relations, and would re- 
quire that other participants confer most-favored-nation 
status on the Soviet Union.°® 

Conservative officials (indeed, the August coup 
leaders) did not accept this radical view of security. So- 
viet Minister of Defense Dmitriy Yazov argued that “the 
fact remains that the attainment of military-strategic 
parity between West and East was the most important 
condition allowing the prevention of a new world war, 
the preservation of peace.’%? Security is maintained 
through “reasonable sufficiency’—the “correspon- 
dence between armed forces and the degree of real 
military danger . . . the minimum demands of defense.” 
Yazov supported a new order, but his was an order in 
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which the military balance still mattered, because the 
threat of war still exists. “Under these conditions, our 
state needs sufficiently powerful mobile armed forces 
... that meet the demands of reasonable and reliable 
sufficiency for defense, and that are capable of repel- 
ling aggression from any direction under the most unfa- 
vorable conditions.’*° 

From this perspective, talk of economic conditions 
for security and integration was premature. A CPSU 
Central Committee memorandum published in a Ger- 
man newspaper in June 1991 criticized Soviet policy 


8igor' Ye. Artemov and Sergey S. Stankovskiy, “The GATT and the 
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toward Eastern Europe, and insisted that Western ad- 
vances in the region were a loss for Soviet interests. A 
key concern was to ensure that the former Soviet allies 
not join Western military alliances, nor allow their territo- 
ries to be used for any Western military deployments.*! 
Echoing criticisms that KGB head Vladimir Kryuchkov 
reportedly directed at Gorbachev in June 1991, a Kras- 
naya Zvezda article asked rhetorically whether “a 
country can be conquered by aid.’42 

Despite conservative opposition, the Soviet domes- 
tic economic crisis and the transformation of European 
international conditions inspired further change in Sovi- 
et self-defined national security and interests. Basical- 
ly, Gorbachev came to claim that the central issue for 
Soviet security was integration into the world economy, 
because integration is essential for the success of Sovi- 
et domestic economic reform, the Soviet national priori- 
ty. The focus of Soviet efforts became clear in early 
June 1991, when the USSR suggested that Gorbachev 
be invited to the G-7 meeting in London. The place this 
invitation played in Gorbachev's internal reform and 
foreign policy strategies was clearly reflected in the 
speech he delivered when accepting the Nobel Peace 
Prize in Oslo on June 5, 1991: 


We are now approaching what might be the decisive 
point when the world community and, above all, the 
states with the greatest potential to influence world 
development have to decide on their attitude toward 
the Soviet Union. .. . | am convinced that the world 
needs perestroyka no less than the Soviet Union itself 
does. Fortunately, the present generation of politi- 
cians for the most part is becoming ever more deeply 
aware of this interrelationship, and also of the fact 
that now, when perestroyka has entered its critical 
phase, the Soviet Union is entitled to expect large- 
scale support to insure its success. Recently, we 
have been seriously rethinking the substance and 
role of our economic cooperation with other coun- 
tries, above all the major Western nations. We realize, 
of course, that we have to carry out measures which 
would enable us genuinely to open up to the world 
economy, to become an organic part of it. But we 
have come to the conclusion that we need a kind of 
synchronization of our actions in that plan with the 
Group of Seven and the European communities.*° 


“'Frankfurter Allgemaine (Frankfurt am Main), June 7, 1991, translated 
in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), June 25, 1991, pp. 18-20. 

“2M. Ponomarev, “Could It Be Possible to Conquer the Soviet Union?" 
Krasnaya Zvezda, June 14, 1991. 

43"N4_S. Gorbachev's Nobel Prize Lecture,’ Pravda (Moscow), June 6, 
1991. 
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For Gorbachev, by 1991, domestic economic inter- 
ests required more reliance on market mechanisms ina 
mixed economy. What type of foreign policy serves 
these priorities? Gorbachev repeatedly emphasized 
Soviet integration—rather than mere participation—in 
the international economy. “We don't consider our- 
selves an organic part of the world economy ....toa 
considerable extent we are on the margins. We are an 
autarky, if you like. ... we prefer a concept for the way 
in which the Soviet Union might move toward being in- 
tegrated in the world economy.’*4 Gorbachev's chief 
complaint was that structures and institutions created 
during the cold war under conditions of confrontation 
continued to block this integration, even though the 
confrontation was over. He appealed for changes in the 
rules and restrictions of the GATT, the IMF, and the 
World Bank, pointing out that the Soviet Union had 
already demonstrated its commitment to ending con- 
frontation by its arms reductions and cooperative poli- 
cies regarding change in Europe and the unification of 
Germany. 

These central concerns suggest that institutions af- 
fect Soviet strategies in ways not directly predicted by 
institutionalist theory. Successful and powerful Western 
institutions serve as a resource for Soviet policy at a 
time of severe national weakness and disorder. They 
do not contribute to power per se; rather, they make So- 
viet integration into the international economy possible 
by providing information about requirements and basic 
economic conditions. Accession to the rules and re- 
quirements of international economic institutions re- 
duces uncertainty, as predicted by theory. However, it 
was not uncertainty about other states’ intentions that 
was the problem for the union and republics—instead, 
it was their own intentions, Capabilities, and strategies 
that had to be clarified for other states. 

Information regarding other states’ intentions and 
Capabilities does figure in concerns about potentially 
risky security strategies, as does the need for reciproci- 
ty to monitor and maintain cooperative approaches. For 
example, a Soviet foreign ministry official admitted that 
conflict resolution policies in the Third World were diffi- 


“The New York Times, July 18, 1991. The Foreign Ministry Review 
reports: “It is beyond doubt that unless the country's economy is inserted into 
global economic ties, unless access to foreign experience, technology, 
markets, capital is obtained and cooperation is established, economic 
transformation of the USSR is unthinkable in the short periods allotted by 
history. The USSR's position in the future world also depends on overcoming 
the present economic problems, because [in the future] the power 
(moshch’) and influence of states will be determined increasingly by 
economic factors, by the level of technology and science.” See “Chapter 
9: External Economic Ties of the USSR. Problems of Integration of the Soviet 
Economy Into the World Economy,” Foreign Ministry Review, p. 92. 


cult to implement because one party could always take 
advantage of the others and behave competitively. But, 
he concluded, implementation of such policies could 
be rational if carried out within institutional structures, 
the key being reciprocity. He stated, “Our consistency 
in these spheres will give us grounds for demanding 
the same consistency of the West and for establishing 
extensive rather than selective cooperation.’’*° Eduard 
Shevardnadze has also accepted this reasoning; for 
example, he made a proposal to the UN Secretary Gen- 
eral that there be created a UN register that would pro- 
vide information on the amounts of arms sales and sup- 
plies as well as member-states’ national legal 
procedures governing sales. The information thus pro- 
vided would enable members to assess more reliably 
the military potential of other states, would contribute to 
the solution of competitive arms-transfer cycles, and 
would reduce uncertainty regarding other states’ inten- 
tions and likely behaviors, as a condition for co- 
operative strategies. This, even more than Gorba- 
chev's integration-oriented concerns, is what institu- 
tionalist theorists would expect.*© 

Soviet policies in the negotiations on Afghanistan 
and Namibia relied heavily on UN procedures. For ex- 
ample, UN talks can create incentives for all parties to 
demonstrate that they have ended military operations, 
as well as focus attention on actions that contradict 
such claims.*” The reasoning advanced by officials is 
not simply that the Soviet Union must participate in in- 
ternational institutions because problems are global or 
because of moral commitments to universal principles, 
but because these institutions are resources necessary 
for the realization of Soviet objectives. Since the Soviet 
Union does not often have sufficient military and eco- 
nomic power to secure important Soviet national inter- 
ests, its leaders concluded that reliance upon interna- 
tional mechanisms can play a role in security strategy 
even though they require compromise and limit Soviet 
aid to failing allies. This institutional function is closer 
to realist conceptions of security policy, because the 
leadership is concerned less directly with uncertainty 
than with capacity to influence outcomes. 

Institutions affected not only Soviet strategies in this 
period, but also evolving definitions of Soviet interests 
by supporting certain domestic political and economic 
outcomes. Gorbachev's shift back toward reform in the 
spring and summer of 1991 clearly was partly a re- 
sponse to international requirements. Progress on do- 
mestic reform required international technical and fi- 
nancial assistance. To have access to substantial, 
long-term aid, the Soviet government had to participate 
in institutions, which, in turn, required certain internal 
political and economic reforms. This linkage between 
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institutions and security strategy, which must have be- 
come clear to even cautious moderate leaders by June, 
is not explained well by theory. In this case, institutions 
affect not only strategies after interests are articulated, 
but affect the very definition of interests by constraining 
domestic political and economic options as they are 
formulated. Soviet (or republic) leaderships are not 
obliged to formulate interests in accord with interna- 
tional constraints, so sovereignty is not at issue. But the 
rules and procedures of existing institutions can favor 
certain economic reforms and serve as political re- 
sources in domestic political debates on the nature of 
national interests. They are not decisive—the August 
coup could have reversed Gorbachev's shift back to- 
ward reform. But that very shift is evidence that institu- 
tions may be important for reasons other than the re- 
duction of international uncertainty. 

How German unification was negotiated is another 
important example of how institutions play a role in 
shaping cooperative and competitive Soviet security 
objectives. Official Soviet policy changed completely 
from November 1989 to July 1990. At first, Soviet offi- 
Cials and policy-makers firmly declared German unifi- 
cation to be impossible. By February 1990, Shevara- 
nadze explained that the Soviet Union had no problem 
with the right of German self-determination, but that 
“all peoples, particularly the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, should have the right to a guarantee that Ger- 
man territory should never again be the source of a 
threat of war.” He proposed that this be accomplished 
by a gradual process in which both Germanies would 
become neutral; “reliable political, juridical, and mate- 
rial guarantees” were to ensure that the new German 
state would have to have aclear place in anew, peace- 
ful European order.*® 

At the center of Soviet concern with a unified Germa- 
ny in NATO was the nature of the military balance. A 
leading policy-maker on Germany in the foreign minis- 
try stated very clearly that “the nucleus of the German 
problem was and remains the military component.’*9 


4SVladimir F. Petrovskiy, ‘Post-Confrontation Prospects for the UN,” 
Mirovaya Ekonomika i Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya, No. 4, 1990, 
pp. 16-23, at p. 22. 

4©Shevardnadze's letter was printed in /zvestiya (Moscow), Aug. 16, 
1990. 

47For an extremely critical analysis of Soviet policy—past and 
present—for the self-defeating effects of unilateral and aggressive political- 
military policy, see Andrei Kolosov, “Reappraisal of USSR Third World 
Policy,” International Affairs (Moscow), No. 5, 1990, pp. 34—42. 

48From an interview with Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, 
reported by TASS International Service, Feb. 2, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 5, 
1990, pp. 33-35. 

49"But the Fact Is,” Trud (Moscow), Feb. 18, 1990. The policy-maker is 
A. P. Bondarenko. 
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the Brandenburg Gate on December 23, 1989. 


Although Soviet analysts spoke in terms of the need for 
“stability,” and spoke with alarm about the instability 
arising from a powerful Germany, their objections to 
Germany in NATO were clearly based on the potential 
not for general instability in Europe, but for the reconsti- 
tution and growth of the military threat directed against 
the Soviet Union by amore powerful NATO. This proba- 
bly would have been a concern under any circum- 
stances, but it was magnified by the disintegration of 
the Warsaw Pact. The Pact had been the Soviet re- 
sponse to the creation of NATO, and now the ‘‘balance”’ 
between the blocs was being not simply adjusted, but 
fundamentally altered. 

However, the Soviet leadership sought to cope with 
this military threat and the competitive security aspects 
of Moscow's policy toward Germany in terms of existing 
international institutions. They argued that German uni- 
fication should be accomplished in synchronization 
with the various processes of European integration, 
both actual and potential. Shevardnadze warned that 
unification “is outdistancing the formation of common 
European structures that could become a guarantee of 
stability.”°° Gorbachev argued that NATO and the War- 
saw Pact “will be transformed from military-political 
organizations into political organizations . . . . Then 


East and West Berliners wave a flag declaring “Germany, One Fa 
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there will be no need for this haggling about where a 
united Germany will be located.’°' The creation of the 
“two-plus-four” structure addressed some of these 
concerns. In exchange for formal recognition that unifi- 
cation itself was solely an internal matter for the two 
Germanies, the Soviets achieved several objectives. 
First, their argument that German unification had its 
“external” aspects and that the rights and responsibil- 
ities of the four wartime powers must be preserved was 
accepted and institutionalized. Second, the two-plus- 
four structure assured a legitimate role for Soviet partic- 
ipation in the disposition of the postwar European sys- 
tem and in creating the form of the new system. 

The two-plus-four talks became a way for the Soviet 
Union to bargain for alternative institutions in Europe 
that would serve its security needs without either en- 
hancing NATO's power or shutting out Soviet participa- 
tion. The focus shifted to reduction of NATO’s predomi- 
nantly military character. In meetings with British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher in Moscow in June 1990, 


°°From Shevardnadze'’s interview, TASS International Service, 
Feb. 22, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 23, 1990, p. 5. 

°'Answers of M. S. Gorbachev to Questions of a Pravda 
Correspondent,” Pravda, Mar. 6, 1990. 
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Gorbachev stressed that the WTO was becoming a po- 
litical rather than military organization, and observed 
that if at its July meeting NATO “undergoes similar 
changes in its doctrine, structure, contents, and func- 
tions, with an accent on the political aspect of its activi- 
ties, then appropriate institutions may emerge which 
will somehow reflect these changes.’°? In the course 
of the third round of the two-plus-four talks in Paris, 
July 17-19, Shevardnadze said that NATO's doctrinal 
change ‘enabled us to look differently at the role and 
place of a reformed NATO in Europe” and the resultant 
“qualitatively new military-political situation."°° 

The primary Soviet military and defense concerns 
with respect to Germany had to do with limiting that 
country’s defense capabilities and deployments, as 
well as those of NATO in the former GDR. There was, 
however, also a less traditional element in Soviet think- 
ing and policy on the nature of a German threat that was 
somewhat counterintuitive and decidedly “institution- 
al.” The Soviet foreign ministry review concluded that 
“important components of the system of guarantees lie 
in the complex of agreements, in the organization of 
German arms, in the exclusion of the possible renewal 
by Germany of political and territorial expansion, and in 
its integration in a double ring of all-European and West 
European institutions."°* A deputy minister hinted that 
Soviet-German security treaties (with their nonaggres- 
sion pledges) would somehow be binding on NATO by 
virtue of Germany 's membership in that organization.°° 

The evolution of Soviet policy on German unification 
shows that it was not so much a powerful Germany or 
multipolarity in Europe that the Soviet leadership saw 
as threatening, but the increase of NATO military power 
directed against the Soviet Union. Furthermore, a major 
issue in Soviet concerns was NATO not just as a military 
threat, but as an institution that excluded Soviet partici- 
pation. When Moscow still believed that both military al- 
liances would survive the cold war, Gorbachev even 
endorsed NATO and the WTO as institutions that could 
be used in the future because they had contributed to 
stability and security.°© That is, he was happy to coun- 
tenance a continued, if transformed, role for NATO in 
future European stability and security, when the WTO 
was thought to have some future form of existence as 
well. However, Yevgeniy Primakov told Literaturnaya 


S2"Declaration of the Warsaw Treaty Member States,” Vestnik 
(Moscow), July 1990, p. 44; “What Are the Options?” ibid., July 1990, 
pp. 36-38, at p. 38. 

*8Moscow TASS, July 17, 1990, in FB/S-SOV, July 18, 1990, p. 3. 

“4"Chapter 3... ,” Foreign Ministry Review, p. 54 (emphasis added). 

*SVestnik MID (Moscow), Mar. 15, 1991, pp. 20-23. 

°®Interview of M. S. Gorbachev for Soviet and French Television,” 
Izvestiya, Nov. 22, 1990. 
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Gazeta: “Today we do not have that ‘symmetry’ that 
even a few years ago had been created in the strategic 
field by NATO and the Warsaw Pact. .. . In order to in- 
sure stability under these conditions it seems to me that 
it is necessary for both the Warsaw Pact and NATO to 
gradually move away from their military function.”°’ A 
particular concern was that the former WTO countries 
might join NATO. However, measures by NATO to in- 
clude the Soviet Union in formal institutionalized con- 
sultations at NATO headquarters in November 1991 
met these concerns. 

Strongest and most consistent Soviet support is 
found for the Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (CSCE). Soviet support is based on three fea- 
tures of the CSCE: its basis in the Helsinki Final Act, 
which recognized postwar European borders; its com- 
prehensive membership (which, by 1991, included 
even Albania); and the fact that it is not a product of the 
cold war bipolar structure. The CSCE was so important 
to the Soviets because it is the only major existing Euro- 
pean institution (other than the talks on Conventional 
Forces in Europe—CFE) of which it is a member. Al- 
though the Soviet government endorsed the principle 
of comprehensive participation,°° it is clearly Moscow's 
own participation it wishes to ensure. 

The CSCE also had the advantage (from the Soviet 
perspective) of being comprehensive in scope. 
Through the CSCE, the Soviet Union (and perhaps the 
republics) believed it could play a role in economic, 
technological, and ecological negotiations. Based 
solely on its capabilities, it is difficult to see how the So- 
viet Union could have been a major player in defining 
the future of European relations on such issues. With 
the CSCE, it was at least possible for them to play a 
larger role. Shevardnadze consistently pushed the val- 
ue of CSCE as the only all-European institution with the 
scope to address the entire range of European security 
—as opposed to purely military—policy.°? Thus, the 
Soviet government favored CSCE not because it was a 
weak institution (although it is), but because it was the 
only institution in which the Soviets could possibly play 
a role in defining rules and procedures. 

The developments and evidence | have analyzed 
predate the August 1991 coup attempt and subse- 
quent developments in Soviet economics and politics. 
It is difficult to predict with any certainty to what degree 
there will be a unified post-Soviet foreign policy in mili- 
tary or economic affairs, or what the foreign policies of 


°7™"The USSR and the USA in the New World,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
Oct. 3, 1990. 

°8"Chapter 3. . . ," Foreign Ministry Review, p. 43. 

S9F_ A. Shevardnadze, “On Foreign Policy,” Pravda, June 26, 1990. 
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the republics will be. | do feel confident in concluding 
that to the extent central or various republic leaderships 
pursue market-based reform as a goal, their definitions 
of security interests will be very close to those devel- 
oped in the months preceding the coup attempt, as dis- 
cussed above. Consequently, | would expect institu- 
tions to play similar roles in security strategies, al- 
though the particular institutions or priorities would like- 
ly differ among republics. However, should political 
leaders define republic security interest in more zero- 
sum competitive terms, as is quite possible, | would ex- 
pect institutions to play aless important and more prob- 
lematic role in strategies. 


Conclusion 


If we need evidence that purely self-reliant, autarkic 
strategies based on a zero-sum understanding of se- 
curity are self-defeating in the contemporary interna- 
tional system, we need look no further than the Soviet 
Union. Before the reform process began in 1987, Soviet 
foreign policy was mired in costly and self-defeating 
global commitments, had cut the country off from the 
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most developed and most successful industrialized 
countries, and (with the exception of nuclear arms con- 
trol treaties) managed to intensify hostility through ac- 
tions meant to increase Soviet security. | do not mean to 
imply that the Soviet Union was solely responsible for 
the problems in East-West relations. But in terms of its 
own security, Soviet policy was costly and inefficient. 
All was not solved by the new thinking, nor has every- 
thing changed. Traditional definitions of military securi- 
ty and traditional calculations continue to play a funda- 
mental role in post-Soviet strategy. To the extent that 
institutions play a role in this aspect of security policy, 
they are meant to maintain and make transparent the 
military balance. The distinction Soviet officials made 
between offensive and defensive capabilities was a 
significant development, because it seemed to create 
the possibility of a relatively minimal military security re- 
quirement. However, the importance of verification in- 
creases when policies depend on technologies, de- 
ployments, and operational planning as well as simple 
numbers of military forces. In this respect, institutional 
procedures are a more important requirement for co- 
operation than they were in the arms control relations of 
the 1970's. The redefinition of military security in terms 
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of defensive balances not only makes substantial co- 
operation possible, it gives institutions a more signifi- 
cant role in security. 

While recognizing this strong traditional element in 
security, we Cannot understand Soviet thinking about 
the country's (or republics’) interests without acknowl- 
edging how desperate the internal economic situation 
is and how that has affected understanding of national 
survival. A more likely threat to security than external at- 
tack is internal collapse—a version of this situation is 
seen by at least a significant number of leaders to re- 
quire international economic measures. | see this as a 
core security concern because that is how the post- 
Soviet leaderships themselves frame it. Soviet compro- 
mises on the terms of German unification are evidence 
that these concerns increasingly override cautious 
views on the persistence of military threats in general. 
This is not to say that the present leaders would sacri- 
fice military security for economic security. Rather, it is 
to argue that the economic aspect of national survival 
has been elevated to a level where security policy in- 
volves constant calculations of the relative value and 
connection between the two. 

In both aspects of security, post-Soviet leaders are 
primarily concerned that they will be excluded from 
participation in the successful, Western-developed in- 
stitutions. Exclusion from these institutions in and of it- 
self is seen as a threat, both because it would deny the 
country certain benefits and advantages, and because 
the institutions themselves may be used in a competi- 
tive manner against the republics’ interests. Develop- 
ment of the CSCE would prevent this, but so far such 
efforts have not been very successful. As a result, offi- 
Cials are calculating increasingly in terms of the IMF, 
the World Bank, the GATT, and even the European 
Community (EC) for their integrationist strategies. A 
main feature of the CSCE—that it is elastic—constrains 
its effectiveness at a time when decision-makers in- 
creasingly need effective institutions. 

A major failing of institutionalist theory is that we really 
do not understand the role institutions play in resolving 
competitive interests. The Soviet case suggests that a 
major element of this role is the implicit linkage of quid 
pro quos among institutions—Soviet concessions on 
German membership in NATO in return for German 
support in EC aid, for example, or Soviet support of po- 
litical conflict resolution in the Third World in return for 
expedited admission to membership in economic insti- 
tutions. This is related to another neglected aspect of 
institutionalist theory: how institutions are used against 
non-members. The Soviet case is a striking example of 
how institutions or particular procedures can affect the 
security strategies of non-members. In the case of 
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NATO, the issue of the potential future role and form of 
this institution encouraged Soviet efforts to favor ‘‘politi- 
cal security” and, inmore concrete terms, to not appear 
threatening or intransigent toward the ex-WTO mem- 
bers for fear that they and/or NATO members may 
move toward an expanded alliance. Similarly, Western 
states have not been reluctant to explicitly withhold the 
benefits of institutional aid or membership in order to 
encourage a particular form of economic reform. The 
term “cooperation” does not quite seem to fit the implic- 
itly threatening way in which institutions are being used 
to achieve the coordination of policies and pursuit of 
common interests. 

| have suggested that some interesting issues in So- 
viet security strategies and interests can be best under- 
stood in terms of an institutional approach. These 
include the changed (and changing) definition of secu- 
rity interests, the mixture of traditional and nontradition- 
al elements in Soviet strategies, and variation in Soviet 
attitudes toward specific institutions. | have not ad- 
dressed the central theoretical proposition of institu- 
tionalist theory: do institutions make cooperative strate- 
gies more likely by reducing uncertainty? In large part, 
the answer is yes. To mention just a few instances: the 
CFE talks make defensive balances a reasonable strat- 
egy; negotiation over the terms of German membership 
in NATO via the two-plus-four talks enabled the Gorba- 
chev leadership to secure specific agreements that 
met certain military security requirements; and the 
Soviets seek participation in the IMF in order to ap- 
proach ruble convertibility more cautiously. 

But in some respects, two other aspects of institu- 
tions are more important for post-Soviet security in the 
near future. One is that institutions are simply resources 
without which reform will be extremely chaotic, painful, 
and potentially destabilizing, if not impossible. The sec- 
ond is the extent to which existing institutions play a role 
in defining interests themselves by supporting the poli- 
cy positions of individuals or groups within govern- 
ments. | have analyzed Soviet security strategies in 
terms of a change in interests that permitted a change 
in strategies. Although this analysis seems valid for the 
first period of new thinking, it is difficult to tell whether it 
is now not more the case that interests are being de- 
fined to conform to promising strategies. Gorbachev's 
speeches in June and July 1991 present a nice justifi- 
cation for Soviet reliance upon integration in order to 
meet security interests, but a simpler explanation may 
run from domestic reform requirements, to international 
institutions, to strategies, to security interests. 

Finally, how representative is the Soviet case for un- 
derstanding the future of institutions in national and in- 
ternational security? In one respect, it is unlike any 
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other because of the extreme nature of the internal and 
external changes facing the country. Few states experi- 
ence as radical a change in perceived security require- 
ments and national capabilities as the Soviet Union did 
from 1989 to 1991. 

However, two aspects of the situation facing the for- 
mer Soviet Union are clearly generalizable to many 
states in the international system. Increasingly, modern 
security is defined by states themselves in non—zero- 
sum terms. The Iraqi invasion was itself a strange mix- 
ture of traditional sources of war (territorial expansion) 
and nontraditional responses to war (international co- 
operation). Other cases are less extreme. Although the 
EC has been generally ineffective in responding to the 
Serbian-Croatian conflict, neither have the EC mem- 


bers broken apart to competitively support favored 
sides in the conflict, a fact which arises from a sense of 
the existence of stable, more important common secu- 
rity interests. Second, like the Soviet Union, many 
states in the system are presented with a large number 
of various institutions that can perform overlapping 
functions. If efforts to coordinate policies in any given 
forum fail (as happened with the Soviets in Eastern Eu- 
rope and with Germany), states may turn to alternative 
institutions (as the Soviets did) rather than immediately 
rely upon purely competitive strategies. These condi- 
tions are not enough to make us certain that the prob- 
lem of modern security may be more tractable, if com- 
plex, but they offer sufficient reason to take seriously 
such a possibility. 
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Drafting Constitutions for the 
New Democracies 


A. E. Dick Howard 
n January 1991, the Czechs and Slovaks adopted 
a new bill of rights, their fundamental Charter of 
Freedoms. In December 1991, Americans marked 
the 200th anniversary of the US Bill of Rights. These two 
events make a nice pair of bookends for a very remark- 
able traffic in ideas. They are a felicitous reminder of the 
power of ideas to transform nations. | would like to dis- 
cuss this traffic in ideas and relate it to the develop- 
ments taking place in Central and Eastern Europe that 
lie at the base of the building of constitutional democra- 
cies in the region, where an age of authoritarianism is 
giving way, at least in part, to an age of democracy. 
There is a striking resemblance between what is hap- 
pening today in Central and Eastern Europe and what 
went on 200 years ago in America. When the framers of 
the federal constitution went to work in Philadelphia in 
1787, they were drawing upon the experience of consti- 
tution-drafting in the states. After 1776, each of the 
American states adopted a bill of rights and instituted a 
system of government. It was a period of great experi- 
mentation. The writing of constitutions was a new art, 
and, although there were some precedents, one could 
not be sure precisely what a constitution was supposed 
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to do. The result was the adoption of charters that al- 
though flawed in many ways, furnished empirical case 
studies upon which James Madison and his colleagues 
in Philadelphia were able to draw for instruction. 

The early American state constitutions were objects 
of intense scrutiny and keen debate across the Atlantic. 
When in 1789 the drafters of the first French constitution 
set to work in the National Assembly, they drew very 
heavily upon American precedents. One faction in the 
French assembly was influenced by John Adams and 
the Massachusetts constitution of 1780. Another fac- 
tion was influenced by the Pennsylvania constitution of 
1776. The latter faction was the one that prevailed. This 
era of experimentation in the late 18th century has its 
contemporary counterpart in Prague, Budapest, War- 
Saw, and the other capitals of Eastern Europe, where 
there are ongoing debates about the purpose of a 
constitution. 

| speak here principally about constitution-making, 
drawing upon the opportunity | have had to sit at the el- 
bow of those who are doing the drafting. Moreover, in 
most societies, the making of constitutions, the drafting 
of a fundamental charter, is a window on society. It is a 
way of looking at the culture and the aspirations of a 
people. 

To what sources do drafters of constitutions in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe look? There is, to begin with, an 
indigenous component; the drafters in this region ap- 
preciate the fact that a constitution must be rooted in 
the soil of the country from which it comes. To draft a 
constitution in Poland, one wishes to know something 
about the legacy of the great May 3, 1791, constitution, 
the second national constitution after that of the United 
States. But the good drafter is also a comparativist. He 
or she looks to what is happening in other countries, es- 
pecially those that have had similar experiences or as- 
pirations. Constitutional drafters therefore take a keen 
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interest in the experience of West European countries— 
in particular, France, Spain, Germany, and Italy— 
because they are close at hand. Finally, there is a uni- 
versal quality to constitutions. Skeptics may ask wheth- 
er, given differences of ethnicity, nationality, and other 
factors of social and political life, it is possible to draw 
upon universal ideas of constitutionalism, democracy, 
and the rule of law. | think it is possible. 

Here, one hears an echo of the 18th century. The 
drafters of American and European constitutions were 
children of the Enlightenment. They read John Locke 
and Montesquieu; they searched for what in the Age of 
Reason was called the common core of human happi- 
ness. Enlightenment ideals tended to fade in the 19th 
century, but | believe that since World War II, they have 
taken on new life in the contemporary guise of interna- 
tional charters and regional arrangements. | am think- 
ing of the United Nations Charter, the UN Declaration 
on Human Rights, the European Convention on Human 
Rights, and other documents of that kind. Such char- 
ters reflect widely held principles. In my travels | have 
found that constitution-makers in Central and Eastern 
Europe commonly look to these documents to inject 
into their domestic law those principles and aspirations 
widely shared in other states—especially in Western 
Europe. 

What is the relative influence of the American consti- 
tutional experience and that of Western Europe on con- 
Stitution-drafting in Eastern Europe? As Ambassador 
Jeane Kirkpatrick has pointed out, we Americans have 
won a victory. Democracy is now spreading; it is begin- 
ning to appear in places where it has not been known 
for decades or where it has not been known at all. That 
moment of victory may encourage Americans to as- 
sume that what they have come to experience for 200 
years is being exported to other places. To some ex- 
tent, this is true. But one should consider that the influ- 
ence of American ideas is qualified by their being ex- 
amined in a European setting. My experience in such 
countries as Bulgaria, Romania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary is that there is, especially among authentic 
democrats, a keen admiration for the American experi- 
ence. Professors, judges, and lawyers in that region 
know something about separation of powers, checks 
and balances, and federalism. They have read The 
Federalist Papers. They know something about Ameri- 
can history. We are an example of what they would like 
to accomplish. 

At the same time, American experience cannot be 
transplanted wholesale to other countries. Indeed, as 
drafters go to work on new constitutions, they typically 
produce documents whose specifics are more likely to 
resemble those of West European constitutions. One 


example is judicial review. In the US, Chief Justice John 
Marshall established the principle that the Supreme 
Court has the power to strike down legislation it finds 
unconstitutional. But in the new democratic constitu- 
tions of Central and Eastern Europe, constitutional 
courts—on the model of those in Germany and Spain— 
undertake the task of judicial review; they do not have 
general jurisdiction like the Supreme Court in the US. 

How constitutional drafters articulate rights provides 
another illustration of how democracy can come to re- 
flect the culture or the manners of a particular place and 
time. In the bills of rights being adopted in Central and 
Eastern Europe, one finds more than one kind of “right.” 
There are, on the one hand, the traditional negative 
rights, the prohibitions on government action, what my 
one-time boss, Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black, 
used to call the great “Thou Shalt Not's” of the Bill of 
Rights. These include protection for free speech, free 
press, and free exercise of religion. 

Alongside these negative rights, one will find in all the 
Central and East European constitutions enumerations 
of positive or affirmative rignhts—especially, social and 
economic rights. By these, | mean such things as the 
right to an education, the right to a job, and the right to 
old-age benefits—in effect, entitlements. These are 
ideas associated with the welfare state or the positive 
state. Such rights do not appear in the text of our own 
Bill of Rights, although some judicial decisions, espe- 
Cially from the federal courts, reflect this kind of thinking 
about rights. 

Central and East European constitutions provide for 
both traditional negative rights and more modern social 
rights. There is an interplay between increasing per- 
sonal freedoms and initiatives and, at the same time, 
having government undertake certain tasks that have 
come to be customary in most industrialized countries. 

There is also an interesting interplay between individ- 
ual rights and so-called collective or group rights. The 
American view is that rights belong to the individual, al- 
though at times Americans may exercise them collec- 
tively (for example, when we join together in an associa- 
tion). There is rising concern in Europe about whether 
constitutions ought to protect collective rights. If one 
were to go to Bucharest and speak to a Romanian law- 
yer or parliamentarian, the chances are that he or she 
would conceive of rights as individual rights; that, yes, 
we will give our national minorities rights, but they will 
be the same rights that ethnic Romanians enjoy. How- 
ever, if one were to go to Transylvania and talk to a 
member of the Hungarian minority there, that person 
would be much more likely to say that Hungarians in 
Romania need collective rights to protect their culture, 
traditions, and religion in a state that they otherwise find 


hostile. This kind of sharp debate reflects the kinds 
of national tensions that now characterize much of 
Europe. 

Ultimately, these principles will have to take institu- 
tional shape. | mention this point because it reminds 
one that powerful feuds and quarrels finally do have to 
be dealt with in the political and institutional process. 
Otherwise, they will destabilize democracy. 

Finally, rights will have to be interpreted. One of the 
great unknowns now in Central and Eastern Europe is 
what kinds of judges will hand down what kinds of deci- 
sions. It is unclear to what extent judges in the region 
will be able to distance themselves from the socialist 
era, when law was not an independent force, when law 
was simply a function of the will of the communist party 
or of what the state desired. 

In constitutional democracies, there are inevitable 
tensions between two conflicting principles. One is that 
policy is made by democratically elected officials who 
are accountable for their decisions. The other principle 
is that even elected majorities are bound by certain 
constitutional limitations. In the US, the Supreme Court 
is the fulcrum of a great deal of that controversy. In Cen- 
traland Eastern Europe, it is unclear whether the new or 
yet-to-be-appointed judges can move away from the 
European tradition—strong even today in Western Eu- 
rope—of parliamentary supremacy. In France, this tra- 
dition—the notion that parliament’s will is something 
like the expression of a general will a la Rousseau—is 
particularly strong. Thus, when a judge steps in and ab- 
rogates the will of parliament, it is deemed antidemo- 
cratic. These issues will bedevil and engage the minds 
of Central and East Europeans for some time to come. 

Moreover, | predict that in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, constitutions will not play the same central role 
that they do in American mythology. After the federal- 
ists and anti-federalists fought the ratification debates 
in the 1780's, they moved on to the world of party poli- 
tics. But the constitution became common ground. It 
became as near as anything Americans have to an arc 
of the covenant, and thus assumed a certain mystical 
quality. This will not happen in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. A constitution there will be an act of parliament. 
From the American standpoint, it is a paradox that a 
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body, namely parliament, that is meant to live under the 
constitution, will, in most of these countries, be the body 
that adopts the constitution, typically without a popu- 
lar referendum. There will then be a cluster of laws— 
also acts of parliament—dealing with things such as 
the electoral system, the press, the constitutional 
courts, and other bodies. The result, from the stand- 
point of constitutional theory, will be a mixed arrange- 
ment that to the academic eye, may appear to be some- 
what disorganized. 

One hopes above all that it will work. Consider, if you 
will, the case of Czechoslovakia. Czechs and Slovaks, 
laboring mightily to create a constitution, have pro- 
duced thus far a bill of rights, a division of competency 
statute, and aconstitutional court act, but they have yet 
to agree on aconstitution. The Slovaks’ desire for sov- 
ereignty and the Czechs’ desire for a unified state may 
prove to be so at odds with one another as to make the 
adoption of a new constitution impossible. If so, the 
Czechs and Slovaks, if they stay together in one state, 
will continue to live under the current, somewhat untidy 
arrangement. 

Drafting a constitution is but a first step in achieving 
constitutionalism. Other fundamental institutions must 
be developed—a multiparty system with free and fair 
elections, an independent judiciary, an independent 
bar, etc. Nurturing these institutions is not a finite act. 
Creating the institutions of democracy is not a week- 
end’s work. It is not the work of six months. In many 
cases, it will be the work of a generation. 

Establishing a lasting democracy will require some- 
thing our founders understood very well—civic virtue, 
civic education of a kind that brings people to under- 
stand both the rights and the obligations of citizenship. 
It is an aspiration that is well summed up in a phrase 
contained in Virginia's Declaration of Rights, written in 
May 1776 by George Mason. Mason concluded his bill 
of rights with the thought that all free government de- 
pends upon “a frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.” This is a very apt phrase. Although it was 
penned in this country more than 200 years ago, itis a 
thesis that sums up the challenges that confront Central 
and Eastern Europe today. 
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BECAUSE | am an economist by training, | will deal with 
the more practical side of the transition—the disman- 
tling of the statist system in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope—and will try to avoid the more academic ques- 
tions of constitutional reform and change in our socie- 
ties. | agree with A. E. Dick Howard's outline of the prin- 
cipal issues involved in drafting new constitutions in 
Eastern Europe, and | think that he skillfully pointed out 
some of the most critical elements of political transition 
in our societies—for example, the relationship between 
individual and collective rights. And in a very subtle 
way, he addressed a fundamental question: Do consti- 
tutions really matter during this transition? | think we in 
Eastern Europe fell into the trap of trying to outline all the 
essential elements of a future democratic society in our 
countries before the transition really began in earnest. 
This is why all these countries, including Bulgaria, 
which adopted a new constitution on July 12, 1991, 
have been encountering serious difficulties in drafting 
and ratifying their democratic constitutions. 

There are two approaches to reform. The first is to 
create a blueprint of the kind of society one is trying to 
achieve, codifying well in advance the changes one is 
trying to provoke. The second is to define a minimum 
set of rules and principles of transition without detailing 
the many aspects of social change and market reform. 


Ognian Pishev is Ambassador of the Republic of Bul- 
garia to the United States of America. As economic 
adviser to the Union of Democratic Forces, he drafted 
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of Economic Advisers to the president of Bulgaria. He 
is the author of The World Economy and Technologi- 
cal Change (1990), and has published numerous arti- 
cles on market reform and privatization in Eastern Eu- 
rope, international trade and finance, and general 
problems of international economics. 
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The first, or normative, approach to democratic tran- 
sition is less likely to Succeed than a flexible institutional 
and legal reform that releases the creative forces of 
post-totalitarian societies in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. The basic law—the constitution—provides a use- 
ful but very general framework for this approach. To il- 
lustrate this thought | would point out that private 
property rights, no matter how fundamental they are, 
are of little practical importance if emerging economies 
do not have such important pieces of legislation as a 
commercial code, contract law, or privatization and 
banking reform laws. The energy devoted to writing 
constitutions must also be applied to speed up political 
and economic changes in all these areas. 

Once adopted, imperfect provisions of the constitu- 
tion, which in reality reflects society's level of maturity, 
can jeopardize the reform in such vital areas as repriva- 
tization and agriculture. For example, the ban on non- 
agricultural use of land contained in the Bulgarian con- 
stitution reflects 18th-century physiocratic prejudices 
that consider land to be the only source for the creation 
of wealth. The exclusion of foreigners from the restrict- 
ed land and real estate market seriously constrains 
structural reform. Constitutions must be viewed not as a 
supplement of five-year plans, but rather must be 
viewed as the corollary of successful democratic revo- 
lutions whose principles have to be codified in law. 

| will now try to address some of the problems of the 
transition period in our societies, and refer to the essen- 
tial elements of the communist society and system in 
our region. | will address two sets of issues. The first is 
the distinction between nominal and real institutions 
and nominal and real processes under communism. 
The second is whether the West will be willing to live up 
to its own ideals and open the doors of its institutions 
and economies to the countries of the East. 

Under communism, all East European countries had 
a sophisticated system of nominally democratic institu- 
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tions. Each had a parliament that held two sessions a 
year, usually to rubber-stamp decisions already taken 
by the government or by the communist party. It was 
obvious to everyone that these political and legal insti- 
tutions did not reflect the reality of decision-making in 
our societies. 

And herein lies a problem. We now want to make real 
the nominal institutions that have long existed in our so- 
cieties. | recall an episode that will shed some light on 
this problem. On June 7, 1991, US Vice President Dan 
Quayle, during a visit to Sophia, made a passionate 
speech in defense of democracy at the Central Square, 
the site of opposition rallies. The Vice President tried to 
be very guarded in his expression of support for demo- 
cratic institutions. Knowing that there was public dis- 
content with the National Assembly, he said that the 
parliament building symbolized democracy, but he 
was booed because people were not interested in the 
nominal importance of the parliament building as a 
symbol. They were interested in the real content of its 
work. 

We now see that everything /s moving in the direction 
of real reform—establishing separation of powers, in- 
troducing an independent judiciary, and the like. We 
have come to better understand the political principles 
that establish a balance among the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial powers in the country. 

Yet, this understanding is not always reflected in the 
actions of our societies. One example is party-building. 
Political party-building began two years ago in most of 
Eastern Europe. But democratic forces are typically not 
well organized; we have too many political leaders, and 
links to the rank and file are tenuous. 

One of the reasons for this state of affairs, as Ambas- 
sador Jeane Kirkpatrick stressed in her address, is that 
political organization and force were the foundation on 
which communist society was built. And what can mar- 
ket democracies juxtapose to the organization, coer- 
cion, and force imposed by communist parties? We 
Can juxtapose competition to organization and interest 
to force. Only now are we entering a phase of political 
competition, and only now are we witnessing the emer- 
gence of vested economic and social and political in- 
terests. And only subsequently will these be incorporat- 
ed into the programs of various political parties. 

At present, political competition remains personal- 
ized, which has encouraged the emergence of thou- 
sands of political organizations and groupings. Most of 
them will be short-lived. In Bulgaria, 44 political parties 
and coalitions took part in the general elections of Octo- 
ber 13, 1991. Gradually, most of these political parties 
will pass from the scene. (Only three parties gained the 
required 4 percent minimum threshold of the vote to en- 
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sure their representation in the National Assembly.) 
Some will merge, and perhaps some will rejoin the 
Union of Democratic Forces. 

Under communism, regimes imposed one-dimen- 
sional structures of life on their people. Economic, so- 
cial, cultural, and other interests and behavioral pat- 
terns were to be guided by political criteria, by political 
decisions. Thus, in Eastern Europe, it is easy to pro- 
claim a belief in democratic ideals and democratic val- 
ues, but the inertia of previous communist practices re- 
mains very strong. It is easier to proclaim individual 
rights and freedoms than to enforce those rights and 
freedoms in a society that is only now beginning to 
comprehend new political structures, the principle of 
individual autonomy, and the freedom to choose. Our 
revolutions have yet to introduce the multi-dimensional- 
ity we need to restructure our societies. 

The only dimension that really determined individual 
behavior was the political organization of the socialist 
society. Political power represented by the Communist 
party (its leading role was the cornerstone of ‘socialist 
democracy’) was the final arbiter of every economic 
decision; it issued the aesthetic verdict on every piece 
of art. Personal loyalty to the party leadership was the 
ultimate criterion for promotion not only in public admin- 
istration but even in science. Our revolutions have yet to 
put an end to these politicized patron-client relation- 
ships. Equally important, they must do what they can to 
promote an independent civil society. The emergence of 
this new dimension of human activity will inevitably come 
at the expense of politics, which still captivates the imagi- 
nation of the new democrats of Eastern Europe. 

When we speak about changing the statist economy, 
we should bear in mind that it involves not only a 
change in the constitutional system. Our constitution 
proclaims the inviolability of private property rights. It 
proclaims the principle that the economy is to be guid- 
ed by individual entrepreneurial interests. Yet, our econo- 
my is far from being market driven—state-owned enter- 
prises dominate the economy. The economy remains 
governed by the principle of central planning. It has yet to 
discover the advantages of market mechanisms. 

When we speak about changing and introducing 
new market institutions, | think it is important to think 
of the market not as an institution in itself, but as a 
process during which a society introduces new essen- 
tial elements. 

Thomas Sowell made this point in a very convincing 
manner: 


The market is no particular set of institutions. Its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are due precisely to this 
fact. Any comparison of market processes and gov- 
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ernmental processes for making a particular set of 
decisions is a comparison between given institutions, 
prescribed in advance, and an option to select or 
create institutions ad hoc. ' 


There is constant interaction and conflict between 
existing “islands of stability’ —corporations or essential 
government entities and the need to reform the entire 
system, between present and future needs of econo- 
mies in transition. That is why utopian attempts at start- 
ing ab novo that do not reflect the present-day reality 
are likely to fail miserably while the self-reinforcing pro- 
cess of competition—which holds nothing sacred, nei- 
ther century-old companies, nor government institu- 
tions—is more likely to produce a market economy. 

The whole process of learning by doing is no less im- 
portant than the goal itself. It matters not only that we 
get to a market economy, but how we get there. 

The pressure to implement political reform in our 
countries was based on the perception of the primacy 
of politics, and | believe this has narrowed the scope 
of the thinking of our leading politicians. In too many 
cases, it was very simple for the democrats, after hav- 
ing become members of parliament or ministers, to for- 
get about the primacy of individual entrepreneurship, 
the primacy of market over planning. Too many of them 
resorted to the traditional practice of centralized control 
over the economy. 

This is a very difficult transition, because high on the 
agenda is the fight against all the traditional habits and 
psychological barriers of our former lives under social- 
ism, and perhaps this one is the fight that will be the 
hardest to win. In this moment of truth, we must be able 
to count on the support of the international community. 

We look to the West, but not only to enrich our ideals 
and our understanding of political change and consti- 
tutional reform. What is more important, it is obvious 
that such small countries as Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary will be unable to reform their economies 
by adopting a radical market economic model, unless 
they receive outside help. 

There should be an opening. There should be a more 
rapid integration of Eastern Europe into the world econ- 
omy. This also means that the West should be more 
forthcoming in absorbing the exports of our economies. 
Thus far, our governments, which have been persuad- 
ed of the virtues of free trade, encounter protection- 
ism in Western Europe. For example, we instituted a 
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radical change in our agricultural practices, only to dis- 
cover the West European governments’ long-standing 
support for agriculture—the subsidies paid to farmers 
in many countries. 

The willingness of the West to open its markets is the 
real issue, and it is a litmus test of the will of the West to 
accept the newcomers from the East. If markets remain 
closed to East European competitors there are bound 
to be political repercussions, including the closing of 
eastern markets, which will benefit no one in the long 
run. 

In international politics, too, sometimes we find a 
Western approach that reflects a double standard. We 
have, aS newcomers to democracy, become firm be- 
lievers in human rights, and all of a sudden, we see that 
in addition to supporting human rights, there is, shall we 
say, a concern that Eastern Europe remain “stable.” 

Finally, to conclude my remarks, it is necessary to 
emphasize that the histories of our countries are quite 
different from those of Western countries. Thus, without 
proper understanding of these histories, it will be virtu- 
ally impossible to understand present conditions in the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe. The West's 
support for artificially created societies and states, 
whose continued existence runs counter to democrati- 
zation, is an example of a policy that lacks the perspec- 
tive of history. In fact, the West's policy toward the Sovi- 
et Union and, until recently, Yugoslavia, recalled 
Lenin’s condemnation of ‘‘the idiocy of small nations” in 
his study of imperialism. This support for big states, 
which are deemed to be more convenient partners for 
the West, and which are valued because their exis- 
tence is seen to ensure a greater degree of control over 
international politics, places limits on the democratic 
forces in these societies. 

The richness of our experiences testifies to the need 
to allow multiple forces to work simultaneously and 
spontaneously, and to allow for the development of 
some uneven forms of political, social, and economic 
transition. Bulgaria, being a late-comer to the demo- 
cratic revolution, has greatly benefited from the experi- 
ence of other countries. In many cases, we succeeded 
in avoiding some of the early mistakes made by other 
new democracies. In other cases, the Bulgarian exam- 
ple of a gradual, but resolute, transition to a multiparty 
political system and of the gradual dismantling of the 
communist system could serve as a model for our 
neighbors—Albania, Romania, and even some of the 
Yugoslav republics. The tradition of ethnic tolerance in 
Bulgaria, which communist policies failed to destroy, is 
the best model to be followed in a region that is wrought 
by ethnic and national conflict. 
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Democratie Institution-Building 


in Eastern Europe 


Aleksander Smolar 


THIS discussion will deal with the course of democratic 
institution-building in a broad sense, considering not 
only macro-political institution-building—the problem 
of the constitutional state—but also the problems of 
transforming a command economy into a market econ- 
omy, and transforming a monolithic society into a plu- 
ralistic one. 

When we reconstruct how the problem of democratic 
institution-building in communist societies was per- 
ceived both in the West and among opposition intellec- 
tuals in the East in the 1950's, 1960’s, and 1970's, we 
see that their scenarios were quite simplistic. Accord- 
ing to a model prevalent in the 1950’s and 1960's, 
change was to come first in the domain of the economy. 
State socialism would be transformed into market so- 
cialism, which presumably would be acceptable to the 
communist regime. Market socialism would lead to the 
re-emergence of an autonomous civil society, and, in 
turn, this would facilitate political transformation some- 
time in the undetermined future. 

In the 1970's, two other models appeared. Accord- 
ing to the official one—popular among communist re- 
formers and also among Western politicians who fa- 
vored giving massive economic help to certain 
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communist countries—imports of Western technology 
would lead to economic development. In turn, econom- 
ic development would promote social civility, and sub- 
sequently political transformation. Another model was 
formulated by the opposition in Central Europe. The key 
concept in this scenario was the building of a civil soci- 
ety outside of and in spite of the communist state to 
overcome the atomization of society, which is the es- 
sence of life in a totalitarian country, and to promote a 
certain degree of social consensus. In Poland, where it 
was believed that the creation of an independent civil 
society would place certain limits on the authorities 
and promote economic transformation, the opposition 
made conscious efforts to create elements of a civil 
society. 

Of course, as we have seen since 1988, the outcome 
was very different from the three scenarios outlined 
above. What actually occurred bears much more simi- 
larity to the scenario of Sir Ralf Dahrendorf, who wrote 
recently that a country could create a political democ- 
racy in six months and a market economy in six years, 
but that 60 years would be necessary for a true civil so- 
ciety to emerge in Eastern Europe. ' 

Dahrendorf understands the magnitude of the prob- 
lems facing the countries of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. But even he may be too optimistic—it is doubtful, 
for example, that a true political democracy can be cre- 
ated in six months. Of course, elections can be orga- 
nized, but is it possible to have a really democratic sys- 
tem in a country where the chasm between atomized 
individuals and the political system remains so large? 
In Poland, as well as in some other East European 
countries, sociological research conducted at the end 
of the 1970's showed that people identified themselves 
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with family and close friends on the one hand and the 
nation on the other, but with nothing in between. There 
are no attachments to any kind of intermediate institu- 
tions, and it is these intermediate institutions that con- 
stitute civil society. 

There are numerous explanations for people’s unwill- 
ingness or inability to act collectively, but perhaps the 
most important has to do with the habits people devel- 
oped in order to survive under communism. Over the 
past 50 years, people were forced to rely on them- 
selves for survival, and they resorted to whatever 
means they could, legal or illegal. What they did not 
learn at all was how to engage in collective action, and 
this is one of the reasons why it is difficult to organize 
political parties in Eastern Europe. For example, in Po- 
land, the Democratic Union Party, which gained the 
most votes in the October 27, 1991, parliamentary elec- 
tions (about 13 percent of the total), has only 15—20,000 
members in a country of almost 40 million people. 

These characteristics of postcommunist societies 
have several implications for the role of the state. Post- 
communist political elites are frequently proponents of 
the liberal doctrine of a limited state, according to 
which the state is to withdraw from all social and eco- 
nomic activities. Yet, the reality is much more complex, 
because the state is forced to do many things liberal 
states do not ordinarily do—to privatize the economy, 
to organize banking systems, and even to promote an 
independent civil society. There is a contradiction be- 
tween the limited role that states will have and should 
have in the future and the kinds of tasks and obligations 
states are forced to take on now. 

Moreover, these demands are being placed on 
states in the region—especially those in Poland and 
Hungary—at a time when they are weak. Originally, in 
1988-89, the communists were forced to come to terms 
with the opposition in these countries because they 
could not solve economic problems. (Of course, they did 
not believe that the destruction of the system would follow 
from their efforts to come to terms with the opposition.) 

In both Hungary and Poland, the communists left the 
opposition with a weak state. Nevertheless, there was 
hope when the opposition took power that a new, stron- 
ger state with significant popular support would take its 
place. Unfortunately, this did not happen. 

First, there was a certain continuity between the com- 
munist state and its successor. There were no revolu- 
tionary ruptures in Eastern Europe, not even in Roma- 
nia. Many people, especially in the countryside and 
small towns, could see no real difference between the 
communist and postcommunist regimes, especially in 
the sphere of economic policy. This continuity has been 
underscored by the postcommunist elites themselves, 
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who argued against purging communists from their po- 
sitions in the state and government administration. 

Postcommunist states are weak for another reason. 
People continue to hold the state responsible for all 
economic and social affairs, even though market 
mechanisms are operating in the economy, and social 
organizations have taken on some of the tasks of the 
state in other spheres. Instead of seeking redress for 
their concerns through parties and legislatures, people 
tend to address their demands for wage increases or 
the cessation of price increases directly to the leader- 
ship of the state and government. There is no under- 
standing that political institutions can be effectively 
used to voice grievances or seek justice. 

Another impediment to democratic institution-build- 
ing in Eastern Europe has to do with what | would call 
“the individualization of concern” and its relation to 
A. E. Dick Howard’s remarks on the need for civic vir- 
tue. | have already spoken about how people resorted 
to individual survival tactics to adapt to life under com- 
munism. Such habits tend to retard the development of 
civic virtue, and civic virtue is critical to the building of a 
democratic polity. This problem is compounded by the 
fact that the entrepreneurial virtues that are now being 
promoted, including the core of the entrepreneurial 
spirit—individualism—also retard the development of 
civic virtue. There is thus a contradiction between two 
contemporary necessities—building a democratic pol- 
ity through promoting civic virtue and building a mod- 
ern market-type economy. 

Yet a third problem in building democratic institu- 
tions concerns the issue of “negative rights” and “‘posi- 
tive rights.” Under the communist regimes, the guaran- 
tee of certain social and economic rights was 
considered a major achievement. Although Howard 
mentioned that in writing constitutions in Eastern Eu- 
rope, the drafters are including guarantees for both 
kinds of rights, | do not agree with how he presented 
this issue. Social and economic rights do exist on pa- 
per, but in reality the problem in Eastern Europe is that 
the state is withdrawing certain social and economic 
rights because it cannot afford to pay for them. In re- 
turn, the people are to acquire the so-called negative 
rights—political and civil liberties. But what does this 
tradeoff mean in social terms? Unfortunately, the peo- 
ple who will lose the security that comes from the state’s 
guarantee of certain social and economic rights (for ex- 
ample, workers in state-owned heavy industrial enter- 
prises) are not the same people who will benefit most 
from civic and political rights (white-collar profession- 
als and intellectuals). 

As | see it, these are the major problems linked to 
building democracy, creating an open society, and de- 


veloping a market economy. We will face, | believe, a | cratic institutions, because we have to transform whole 


long process of transformation in Eastern Europe. It will 
be much more complex than simply creating demo- 
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economies, societies, habits, and mentalities, and all 
this is an extremely complex task. 


Observations on the Transition Period 


Joshua Muravchik 


THE first subject | want to address is the problem of 
guaranteeing economic and social rights in the new 
constitutions of Eastern Europe. 

|am not sure that the concept of economic and social 
rights is pernicious or always outside of American ex- 
perience, even though such rights are not enshrined in 
the US constitution. One could say, for example, that 
Americans “have a right to an education.” Universal, 
compulsory education has been in practice throughout 
the United States for most of this century. 

But there are two dangers in the proliferation of “posi- 
tive” rights, as they have been proclaimed in commu- 
nist and certain other socialist countries and in the way 
they are addressed in United Nations treaties and other 
international documents. First, although the state may 
guarantee people positive rights—rights to a job, vaca- 
tion, medical care, and housing, for example—few if 
any societies have the wealth to provide such things for 
all members. As a result, the whole concept of rights is 
diminished by labeling as rights certain things that can- 
not be guaranteed, and, therefore, are not sacrosanct. 
Part of the importance of declaring certain things rights 
is to make them sacrosanct. 


Joshua Muravchik is Resident Scholar at the Ameri- 
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Moreover, every time something is called a right, it 
is removed from the realm of democratic decision- 
making and control. When “rights” are enshrined in 
perpetuity, the majority no longer has the right to make 
decisions on such questions. The social resources 
used to give substance to these rights are disposed of 
by fiat, regardless of popular will. 

Second, | want to comment on the American re- 
sponse to the process of transition. Recently, a growing 
number of people—some on the Left, some on the 
Right; some Democrats, some Republicans—have 
been saying that because there are urgent needs at 
home, the US cannot afford to spend much money to 
assist the transitions to a free market and democracy in 
Eastern Europe or the Soviet Union. This is extremely 
shortsighted. 

The US is in a recession and people are hurting, but 
America has always had and always will have unmet 
domestic needs. And if tomorrow all presently unmet 
domestic needs were met, new domestic needs would 
appear, because that is the nature of progress and that 
is the nature of the American system. It is worth noting 
that America’s overseas generosity was greatest in the 
immediate postwar period, when America was a much 
poorer country than it is today. The Marshall Plan pro- 
vided aid to Europe, and substantial aid was given to 
Japan and some other countries at that time as well. 

lf America has unmet domestic needs now, just think 
about its situation in the late 1940's. The standard of liv- 
ing of the average American was about 40 percent of 
what it is today. In education, the average American to- 
day completes 13 years of schooling; then, the average 
American completed nine years of school. Medical care 
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was not as widely available, and life expectancy was 
shorter. There is talk about the disrepair of America’s in- 
frastructure today, but back then the interstate highway 
system had not yet been built. Yet, for a half-dozen 
years, the US spent from 2 to 3 percent of its Gross Na- 
tional Product on foreign aid. This is 10, 20, 30 times as 
much as even the most generous programs today are 
proposing to spend to assist democratic transitions. 

The Marshall Plan and the related programs of that 
period were wonderful investments, both in narrow 
economic terms (helping those countries get back on 
their feet as trading partners and contributors to com- 
mon purposes), and, in political terms, because their 
recovery undergirded the peace and security that the 
West and Japan enjoyed in the postwar era. There is a 
lesson here. Helping the countries that are trying to 
make transitions to democracy and free-market econo- 
mies is an investment that the US very much needs to 
make, notwithstanding the importance of addressing a 
whole variety of domestic ills. 

Of course, | know that there is much uncertainty and 
debate about what to do and about how best to help, 
but | want to point to one area that seems very impor- 
tant: sharing some of Americans’ political know-how 
with the new democracies in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. This also happens to be a sphere of ac- 
tion in which the costs should not be overwhelming. 

Americans have many skills that are essential to the 
functioning of a democratic system. These skills exist 
on the governmental level and, equally important, on 
the nongovernmental level in advocacy groups, the 
media, labor unions, and civic action groups of differ- 


ent kinds. These skills involve working with others, de- 
veloping political strategies, articulating programs, 
building a popular base for a given program, and soon. 

At different times in their past, Americans have gone 
abroad to share some of this Know-how with people in 
other countries. We did it during the occupation of Ja- 
pan and, to a lesser extent, during the occupation of 
Germany. Over the years, American labor groups 
trained labor union organizers in numerous countries. 
In addition, although the record on this remains classi- 
fied, the CIA gave political training to certain groups 
abroad, although it is certainly less well equipped to do 
this than other American groups. In recent years, the 
National Endowment for Democracy and some of its 
cognate institutes have sponsored some work of this 
kind. 

What could be done today, and | hear some talk 
along these lines both within and without the govern- 
ment, is to try to send Americans who have some expe- 
rience in politics to the newly democratizing countries. 
There, they could be assigned to independent groups, 
or even to governmental institutions, where they could 
work as observers and advisers and share some of 
their political knowledge. It is also very important to 
have reciprocal programs in which we can bring many 
people from those countries to the US, particularly 
younger people who are aspiring to positions in gov- 
ernment, the media, business, civic organizations, and 
soon. There are already some very good, but small, in- 
ternship programs, such as that of the National Forum 
Foundation, that bring people from the new democra- 
cies to the US. These programs warrant expansion. 


Transition—An Insider’s View 


Vaclav Klaus 


he transition from, or—as | call it—the disman- 

tling of, socialism is definitely not easy. The first 

thing we have to ask is precisely what it is that we 
are dismantling. It is very easy to dismantle “explicit” 
socialism—the one-party system, institutions like the 
State Planning Commission—and to change some of 
the basic rules. But it is very difficult to dismantle the 
“implicit” socialism in us—the habits, prejudices, and 
traditions built over the past decades in our political, 
social, and economic system. 

The task, as we understand it in my country, Czecho- 
Slovakia, is to create a normally functioning market 
economy and a normally functioning political system 
based on standard political parties. We have no wish 
to undertake new social experiments. We have had 
enough of such experiments in the past. 

We want to play by the traditional rules; we want to 
accept traditional values. We are not interested in ‘third 
ways'’—| have been frequently quoted in the past as 
Saying that the third way is the fastest way toward the 
Third World. This, it seems to me, is still a compelling 
point. In Czechoslovakia, we are not interested in third 
ways. 

Leftist intellectuals in the United States, having lost 
their economic case and suffered declining demand 
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for their products, are looking for markets in the new de- 
mocracies of Central and Eastern Europe. But we are 
not interested in the market socialist dreams of leftist 
liberal economists on this side of the ocean, in various 
universities here. We have to fight such ideas in 
Czechoslovakia. Indeed, | would say that one of the 
main obstacles to our development now is ideological 
infiltration from the West. This is an endless fight we 
must wage in our part of the world. 

We need neither third ways nor market socialist 
dreams, no perestroyka kind of thinking. If we want to 
introduce real change, we must forget perestroyka. | 
would recommend the same to our friends in the Soviet 
Union. 

Some of you may be familiar with a well-known theo- 
rem in welfare economics called the turnpike theory. 
We want to apply this theorem in Czechoslovakia: we 
want to construct an ideological turnpike, not travel the 
winding roads from one system to another. We want to 
enter an ideological turnpike and proceed as fast as 
possible toward a market economy. 

What is to be done? This is the central question in 
Czechoslovakia. We know that there are four precondi- 
tions for a change of economic system. First, we must 
have a clear vision of where we want to go. Second, we 
must have a pragmatic, viable reform strategy. Third, 
and very difficult, we must create a political and social 
consensus in favor of reform. Fourth, we have to start. 

Those are four very, very simple points, and | would 
argue that my country—unlike some other countries of 
Eastern Europe—has already succeeded in fulfilling all 
of them. Let me say a few words about the crucial, hard- 
core measures of radical economic transformation that 
have been introduced in Czechoslovakia since the be- 
ginning of 1990. 


Privatization measures. We know that massive, rap- 
id, large-scale privatization is absolutely necessary. 
We know that it is not possible to do everything neces- 
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sary to create a full-fledged market economy without 
privatization. Therefore, we have begun with what, | 
would argue, is the most ambitious privatization pro- 
gram ever developed. 

You have probably heard about our standard, text- 
book privatization steps—for example, using auctions 
to privatize small businesses in Czechoslovakia. But | 
hope that you have also heard about our nonstandard, 
unique, inventive method called “voucher privatiza- 
tion.” We want to augment the insufficient savings of the 
Czechoslovak public artificially by distributing to them, 
for anominal price, vouchers that will be used for trad- 
ing and exchanging shares in privatized firms. 

The idea is very simple, and what is even more impor- 
tant is that it is not just an idea, it is not just a project, it is 
not a plan, it is a reality in Czechoslovakia. In October 
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1991, we started the process. As of November 1, 1991, 
everybody in Czechoslovakia over 18 years of age will 
be able to register to buy vouchers, which cost the 
equivalent of an average weekly salary, and use them 
as artificial investment money, in exchange for shares 
of newly privatized firms. 

We have engaged in this unique process because 
we Cannot afford to undertake social experiments at the 
brave pace of my favorite politician, Margaret Thatcher. 
We cannot privatize a mere two, three, four firms a year. 
We must privatize 2,000, 3,000, 4,000 firms a year, and, 
therefore, we cannot simply apply the standard meth- 
ods described in Western textbooks. We have to apply 
an artificial method that will begin to take effect in the 
next days, weeks. 

So we consider privatization to be a crucial precondi- 
tion for the normal functioning of a market economy, 
and we are in the middle of a very ambitious privatiza- 
tion process. This is the first basic pillar, the corner- 
stone of our reform strategy. 


Market liberalization. The second point | would like to 
make is that it is essential to liberalize markets, to lift all 
price controls, to deregulate. And we discovered that 
this is easy to achieve. It is not necessary to spend sev- 
eral years taking preliminary steps. It is easy to intro- 
duce price liberalization. The government need only 
announce it. 

This we did, effective January 1, 1991, and after 40 
years of distorted, outrageous, administered prices, 
the initial result was traumatic inflation. That month, the 
rate of inflation on a monthly basis was 26 percent. It 
was a tremendous shock for Czechoslovak citizens. 

But thanks to our very restrictive macroeconomic 
policies, we succeeded in slowing down the inflation 
rate. In July, August, and September, the rate of infla- 
tion in Czechoslovakia was zero. It is considered a rec- 
ord for any country, at any time. So we can recommend 
to everybody that price liberalization is simply some- 
thing that can and must be done, and it is necessary to 
accompany it with rational monetary and fiscal policies 
to reestablish price stability. 

So price deregulation, the liberation of markets, is 
the second crucial step in creating a normally function- 
ing economy. It is very interesting to observe that by 
doing that, you transform the economic regime prac- 
tically overnight from one characterized by excess 
demand into one characterized by excess supply. We 
lived for decades with shortages, excess demand, 
and repressed inflation. We discovered that by liberal- 
izing prices, we jumped into an unknown world of ex- 
cess supply, a world of excess inventories, with prob- 
lems of sales, unemployment, output decline, and so 


on. It is a total change, but very interesting to watch. 


Opening to the world economy. The third crucial pil- 
lar of our economic strategy is opening to the rest of the 
world, opening the frontiers of Czechoslovakia, liberal- 
izing foreign trade, introducing currency convertibility. 
On January 1, 1991, we introduced limited currency 
convertibility. It was a crucial step in our reform strate- 
gy, and the results have been very, very positive. 

We hope that the rest of the world will open its mar- 
kets to Czechoslovak goods in return. We want reci- 
procity, and | am a little bit amused to hear talk in the 
White House and State Department about import quo- 
tas in the United States. It is a very pleasing message 
for Czechoslovaks to hear that the United States is 
afraid of Czechoslovak cheese flooding the market 
here. This is a challenge for Czechoslovak farmers. | 
like to see that. But | must say that the problem of open- 
ing the markets in the European Community countries 
is more important. 


Restrictive macroeconomic policies. Finally, having 
done our homework, we know that we need a rational, 
cautious, restrictive macroeconomic policy as well. 
So, very restrictive monetary and fiscal policies make 
up part of the reform process in Czechoslovakia. We 
are very often accused of being the monetarists of 
Eastern Europe, and | may be the only minister of fi- 
nance in the region who has problems in his parliament 
defending a budget surplus. (Usually, the minister of fi- 
nance is accused of having too large a deficit; | am ac- 
cused of having too big a surplus. It is a very unusual 
situation.) But we know that such rational macroeco- 
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nomic policy is a precondition for all other changes. 


Sequencing? or playing chess? | hope that our re- 
form process is rational, pragmatic. We do not believe 
in sophisticated sequencing of economic, or reform, 
measures. We know that just as an economy cannot be 
centrally planned, so an economic transition cannot be 
centrally planned and administered. 

The economic transition is a process with many 
forces, many constraints, many policies. We have to re- 
act, and react rationally. There is no computerized pro- 
gram saying that at the beginning, one must introduce 
measure number one or measures number two, three, 
four, or five. | prefer to compare reform, traumatic radi- 
cal reform, with chess. One simply has to know how to 
play. One cannot know in advance the position on the 
chessboard after White’s 26th move. 

So the sequencing issue very often discussed in eco- 
nomic literature is partly artificial, a rationalistic illusion 
of the intellectuals. We know in reality that transition is a 
complicated process with many, many constraints. We 
are sometimes blocked in effecting one measure or an- 
other, but we must and will go ahead and try. 

| mentioned the crucial issue of creating a political 
and social consensus supporting the reform measures 
in our country. There is necessarily a J-curve in the eco- 
nomic performance of a reforming country. Economic 
indicators fall during the initial period. In this period, 
you have to explain, defend, create, and ask for a sup- 
portive consensus. This is the issue that | consider to 
be of the utmost importance for any Central or Eastern 
European country pursuing the formidable, unprece- 
dented task of transition. 


Assessing the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe in the 1990's 


Richard G. Lugar 


Introduction by General William E. Odom 


BEFORE I introduce the evening’s speaker, I 
would like to take the opportunity to express my 
own personal congratulations to Problems of 
Communism on its 40th anniversary. I think its re- 
cord of providing scholarly analyses of communist 
countries and communist parties all over the world 
has had no rival. And I doubt that any other of this 
country’s scholarly journals has been read as wide- 
ly abroad. Its staff and its editors, both past 
and present, deserve to be very proud of these 
achievements, and I am personally glad that over 
the years they published one or two of my theses 
on communism. 

Now let me turn to the important task that I have 
tonight. Our speaker is well known to us all. We 
remember his outstanding leadership of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and his handling of the 
INF Treaty ratification, one of the many highlights 
in a distinguished career. He was also a very articu- 
late and compelling spokesman during President 
Bush’s effort to mobilize support for the Gulf war 
and US policies in that region. 

Senator Lugar, however, has not limited his ac- 
tivities in foreign affairs to the hearing rooms and 
the Senate floor. He has taken the opportunity 
when it presented itself to participate firsthand. 
And I think most of you recall his conspicuous 
presence in the Philippines during the 1986 elec- 
tions, which contributed to assuring that justice 
was upheld in validating the election of Corazon 
Aquino over Ferdinand Marcos. Senator, we are 
very honored to have you here tonight, speaking to 
us on the future prospects for the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. 
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lems of Communism and the efforts of Paula 

Dobriansky and others at the US Information Agen- 
cy in bringing together this conference of scholars, 
statesmen, people in the field of journalism, and per- 
sons who are deeply concerned about the lessons of 
the past and the prospects for the future. 

| have had the privilege this evening of sitting with 
Ognian Pishev, the distinguished ambassador to our 
country from Bulgaria, and that has been acontinuation 
of the education that he brings to us about the vitality 
and the experiences of his country. 

Also, | have been reunited with Ben Wattenberg, one 
of my fellow compatriots in observing the 1986 Philip- 
pine elections, which was a seminal experience for all 
of us who participated. That event may well have been 
the genesis of a democratic revolution and people- 
power revolution in many parts of the globe. It does not 
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stretch the imagination to say that the television and 
print journalists who were in the Philippines returned to 
countries all over the world carrying a new message 
about American foreign policy, and some pragmatic 
conclusions about how political change can occur. | 
certainly did, and perhaps Ben did as well, as we visit- 
ed other countries in subsequent years. 

My story tonight begins in 1989, the year the Berlin 
Wall fell. In September of that year, two months before 
the wall came down, Polish Minister of Finance Leszek 
Balcerowicz came to the United States on a very diffi- 
Cult mission. Those of you who are scholars of the Po- 
lish experience will recall that Solidarity had taken up 
the toughest jobs in that country, including reforming 
the economy, and it was the Polish finance minister's lot 
to bring over an eight-page typewritten plan outlining 
how the transition to a market economy would occur. He 
came to see the International Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank, officials of the US Department of the Treasury. And 
late one afternoon, he came to the Capitol, where Senator 
Robert Dole and | were privileged to receive him and lis- 
ten to his explanation of what he proposed to do. 

It was a remarkable hour because the Minister of Fi- 
nance said, “Beginning January 1, 1990, and into the 
year of 1990, we will, in fact, move to market-planning 
mechanisms of supply and demand for wages and 
prices; move into privatization, not only of small busi- 
nesses but eventually of large enterprises in the coun- 
try. We will have a free convertibility of the ztoty with all 
Currencies in the world as rapidly as possible. We will 
promulgate a commercial code that recognizes private 
property and tries to incorporate many of the elements 
that we find recorded in the commercial code of the 
United States. And we require from you in the United 
States and the rest of the Western world and Japan a 
billion dollars for a stabilization fund that will get us 
through this experience, because we have no idea 
where the ztoty may finally land vis-a-vis other curren- 
cies or where wages and prices will take us.” 

He continued, “We know that a lot of people will be- 
come unemployed rather promptly, and to the extent 
that redundant industries are wound up swiftly, unem- 
ployment will become extremely severe, probably by 
the middle of the winter; and we will need food and sus- 
tenance.” All this was laid out. 

In the midst of this, as | recall, on about page five, 
there was a very poignant paragraph which said, 
“There is no recorded history of a country moving from 
socialism to a market economy, and, if we make it, we 
will be the first.” 

The essence of the first part of my story tonight is 
that the jury is still out as to whether Poland will be the 
first socialist country to make a successful transition to 
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a market economy or, indeed, even whether there will 
be a first. One of the things that is exciting for a visi- 
tor to Poland to see is how much has occurred, how 
much courage has been displayed, and what a mas- 
sive amount of work there is still to do. Almost every- 
body writing about this in our national press points 
out how tough the going is, and how many obstacles— 
political, economic, social, and historical—there are. It 
is no news that the transition to a market economy is a 
difficult process. 

As all of you know, the Poles will hold an election this 
Sunday, October 27, and it is not at all clear how the 
parties will sort themselves out and what coalition of 
forces may emerge from that experience. Nor is it clear 
how any coalition will react to the tremendous changes 
that have occurred or to the massive outcries of the 
people over these changes. 

And yet, the Polish plan stands for me as a bench- 
mark for assessing what is going to occur not only in 
Eastern Europe in the three countries making the most 
headway—Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland it- 
self—but also in countries such as Bulgaria (which has 
achieved a good bit), Romania (for which we have 
hopes), and, finally, the republics of the Soviet Union. | 
would simply make the point at this stage that if, in fact, 
the Polish plan does not work, if the transition is not 
made, then the prospects for success elsewhere, for 
example, in the Soviet republics, are much dimmer 
and, as a matter of fact, may disappear. 

This bleak forecast is not meant to discourage what 
has been an exciting quest. | simply wish to focus on 
something that | am very concerned about, and that is 
the lack of a sense of urgency in our own government 
with regard to success in Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. As a matter of fact, we are going to 
have to concentrate a great deal more of our attention 
to make certain that transition is successful in those 
countries, because failure will be intolerable, not only 
for the countries that are involved, but for our foreign 
policy and for the whole ethos that guides our hopes in 
this transition. The success or failure of this transition 
will determine how nations with systems that are com- 
patible with our own are perceived. 

| have focused on Europe 1989 also in part because 
that was the year when President George Bush met on 
those ships that were fated to have a rocky time off 
Malta. | remember in the weeks just prior to the Malta 
conference, the President conferred with a good num- 
ber of people, as is his habit prior to these affairs. In the 
Oval Office one day, | told him what | would do if | were 
in his shoes—that was to advise Gorbachev to adopt 
the Polish plan. And, in fact, the President thought that 
was a good idea. Many of you, as scholars, might well 
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say, ‘Well, after all, the Soviet Union is not Poland. Their 
histories are different. You do not understand how com- 
plex it all is.” And | probably do not. | think each one of 
us who is not a specialist in the field is going to school 
all the time, trying to understand the complexities. 

In any event, the point | was trying to make was that 
Gorbachev, at that particular point, had no hope of dra- 
matically improving the Soviet economy without curren- 
cy convertibility, without a commercial code, without a 
sense of private property, in short, without any basis 
upon which American investment might reasonably be 
made. There have been a few sophisticated corporate 
individuals, starting, | suppose, with the Pepsi Cola 
people, who have set up successful barter arrange- 
ments and in that way traded on a modest scale with the 
Soviet Union. But by and large, as things stand, there 
really is no good reason for an American business or 
any other business to invest money in the Soviet Union. 
Until there is a sense of private property and a commer- 
Cial code, there are enormous obstacles to doing busi- 
ness. Any Midwestern businessman would like to know 
whether if he bought a factory he indeed owned it, and 
to have some proof besides. Furthermore, he would like 
to be able to get his money out if he wanted to. Without 
these basics, there is not going to be much foreign in- 
vestment in the Soviet Union or anywhere else. The 
broad view that somehow or other the United States has 
failed to see the opportunities in the Soviet Union is sim- 
ply bogus in terms of economic analysis; it is out of 
touch with reality. 

But, in any event, the President actually discussed the 
Polish plan or some reasonable facsimile thereof with 
Gorbachev, and found that Gorbachev was aghast at the 
whole prospect. “First, he said that it would be ‘politically 
impossible’.” He said, “! would lose it with regard to con- 
trol of my country in proposing any such thing.” To him, it 
sounded very radical; it was off the wall. 

The second thing the President discovered was that 
Gorbachev himself still did not like the idea of private 
property—he was a communist. This is not meant ina 
pejorative sense; it is just simply descriptive. He really 
did not like the idea of private property. 

The third problem was that Gorbachev did not under- 
stand the economic terms used by the President. He 
was not an economic illiterate, but he was close to that 
in terms of the complexity of the program that Bush was 
describing. When the President came back, he said, 
“You know, we have got a real challenge. We have not 
only got to be advocates, but educators besides. We 
have to bring the whole thing up to speed before there 
is any understanding of what all these terms are about.” 
And he said, ‘| hope that we have along enough period 
of time to do that.” 
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Nonetheless, Gorbachev was persuaded to try on for 
size some of the ideas presented by the United States 
and other countries. He also invited old friends like 
Stanislav Shatalin to discuss the latter's 500-day plan 
that had been featured on the cover of Business Week. 
However, while Shatalin was here in Washington visit- 
ing James Billington and other friends at the Library of 
Congress, Gorbachev was in Moscow suggesting that 
the 500-day plan was interesting, but would, of course, 
have to be diluted to fit the reality ofthe system that was. 
A similar fate befell Grigoriy Yavlinsky, who came here 
with Yevgenly Primakov in the summer of 1991. While 
Yavlinsky was working at Harvard with Graham Allison 
and others to devise a workable economic program for 
the Soviet Union, people back in Moscow were working 
at Cross-purposes. 

| make these points because the Polish plan is obvi- 
ously a difficult proposition politically. The fact that 
“shock therapy” has lasted for two years in Poland is re- 
markable, and it is, in part, due to the successful lead- 
ership of Lech Watesa. 

| was in Poland this spring to attend the May 3rd cele- 
bration and went to the Sejm. | forgot, to be truthful, as | 
witnessed that beautiful ceremony, that 65 percent of 
the members of the Sejm were communists, that they 
had retained their power simply because they were 
communists. 

But in any event, they were there, and, strangely 
enough, Lech Watesa did not appear, did not take part 
in that ceremony. Almost everybody commented on his 
absence. His wife said the reason he did not appear 
was that he felt that the members, two-thirds of them 
anyway, were illegitimate. He wanted them out of the 
Sejm; he wanted to ensure that those who were com- 
munists were labeled communists. But the communists 
did not want to be labeled communists; they wanted to 
be considered differently—as part of amovement dedi- 
cated to a “third road,” a middle path, social democra- 
cy, or whatever. 

The 1990 presidential election in Poland was charac- 
terized by a huge plethora of parties, of every imagin- 
able origin. lt was not a simple election situation like the 
Philippine election of 1986, with Ferdinand Marcos on 
the one hand and Corazon Aquino on the other. (In 
such a head-to-head situation, itis easier to decide who 
is a good guy and who is a bad guy.) In Poland, the di- 
versity of parties created a very confusing situation. 
Watesa wanted to clarify matters through electoral re- 
form, but he was defeated in that effort. 

The rhetoric of Watesa is worth examining. From time 
to time, he becomes impatient with the whole demo- 
cratic process, with all the obstructions that are intrinsic 
to the system. | pick upon him for the moment because 


some of his intemperate remarks about the difficulties 
of democracy have suggested to some observers that 
for countries to make the kind of transition that Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia are trying to make, a re- 
gime much like that of General Augusto Pinochet in 
Chile is needed. 

Some of you may recall that a good number of econo- 
mists from the University of Chicago school of econo- 
mists reportedly had an inordinate influence on policy 
in Chile for a period of time. They were market econo- 
mists, and the Chileans adopted a good number of the 
structures they advocated. A great deal of progress oc- 
curred in the economy of Chile as a result, beginning 
from the days of Allende on to the present. However, or- 
chestrating the economic reforms was General Pino- 
chet, a very repressive, authoritarian person. One 
could make judgments on the scale of one to 100 as to 
where Pinochet was, as opposed to other autocrats, 
but he was a pretty tough old bird who rode herd on 
everything without taking much nonsense. 

There are many persons who are inclined to say, | 
fear, that the transition from socialism to capitalism or to 
a market economy is so important that you may have to 
make some compromises, that you cannot build demo- 
Cratic institutions or promote a full flowering of public 
expression at the same time as you expect to make the 
necessary market transitions. In short, if you have de- 
mocracy, people will yelland scream, complain and tell 
about their pain, and criticize public officials, saying, 
“What we have today is even worse than what we had 
under communism,” even if it is not true. And if people 
do that too much and if they have elections like the one 
the Poles are going to have on Sunday, there may be re- 
verses—there might be a disintegration of democracy 
as people lose faith in the political process. 

It is predicted that maybe only 40 percent of the 
Poles will vote on October 27. There is not the great ex- 
citement that there was the first or second time they 
went to vote. A lot of people are quoted in the Polish me- 
dia as expressing indifference about the outcome of 
the election. And, | suppose that as a result, we are go- 
ing to have an increasing number of people who will ra- 
tionalize that, as a matter of fact, a good dose of authori- 
tarianism is probably required, given that they have not 
had the tradition of democracy that we take for granted. 

Now | would pose a difficult question: if you accept 
that point of view, what should be the reaction of the 
United States? | can imagine the hue and cry of my col- 
leagues on the Foreign Relations Committee, to say 
nothing of the Senate as a whole, if a good number of 
East European countries or republics in the Soviet 
Union were to say, “We do want to make the transition to 
market economics, but you are going to have to under- 
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stand that we are going to be rather heavy-handed 
about it. As a matter of fact, we are going to have a dic- 
tatorship, and not a very benign one on occasion, if this 
is what is really required.” 

How much support do you anticipate is going to 
come from the United States Senate or the United 
States House of Representatives for such regimes, 
ones that routinely violate human rights, do not provide 
much freedom of the press? Theoretically, one can ar- 
gue: “Well, you have to have an authoritarian structure 
to create a viable economy and stability.” But, | submit 
that as a practical matter, in this world and particularly 
in this country, that argument will not wash. 

It is not so simple to say, as we said in Guatemala a 
few years ago, “You are violators of human rights; we 
abhor what you are doing, and we simply write you out 
of our interests for a time.” This is what happened in 
Guatemala. Tens of thousands of people were appar- 
ently captured, tortured, killed, or disposed of in vari- 
ous ways. In due course, however, came the elections 
of 1985 in that country. Vinicio Cerezo was elected, and 
itwas amiraculous event. But the years that preceded It 
were brutal, and they did not involve much of the pres- 
ence or influence of the United States. We simply had 
said, “This is beyond the influence of the United States. 
This is beyond the pale of our consideration, our aid, or 
our Care at this point.” 

In the United States, we do care as a people about 
the transition to democracy and to market economics in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. And we hope 
that we are going to be able to care a lot about what 
happens in the republics of the Soviet Union. And the 
stream of visitors that the Congress gets from those de- 
mocracies leads us to believe that there is a great deal 
of hope and opportunity for a relationship, although 
there will be days when, in fact, we are disappointed in 
the progress on both fronts. 

Let me suggest another question that arises from this 
experience. Today in the Senate, we debated whether 
we should proceed with the Conventional Forces in Eu- 
rope agreement, the CFE Treaty, and whether we 
should proceed with the START I! Treaty. | think both 
are very important treaties. Have they been overtaken 
by events? How controversial will they be, and are 25 
legislative days enough to make these decisions? | 
think the answer will be that we will take up the CFE 
Treaty and attempt to finalize our ratification during the 
remainder of this session. We can probably take up 
START in February 1992. 

But we are looking at a situation of enormous flux. 
President Bush made a dramatic speech Friday night 
[October 18] saying that unilaterally we are going to de- 
stroy a great number of nuclear weapons, and inviting 
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our European friends to do the same. This is completely 
contrary to classic arms control negotiations, where we 
tediously look at each weapon (as in the INF Treaty) ad 
seriatim, destroying each one, inspecting each one. 
Suddenly, the President has leaped over all of this, and 
just said, “We are going after a large number. We are 
going to destroy a lot, and we trust the Soviets will want 
to do the same.” We are standing down the Strategic 
Air Command after years on alert. 

We have calculated that this is in our best interest, 
and we trust that President Gorbachev and the Soviet 
Union will reciprocate because, we think, it is in their 
best interest. We believe that they believe so, too, fora 
variety of reasons. These weapons are very powerful, 
and they are dangerous if you do not know how to go 
about maintaining, transporting, and servicing them. 
Ukraine, for example, prior to tilting a little bit with Boris 
Yel’'tsin and the Russian republic, said it would 
like to be a nuclear-free zone. Then the subject of the 
old border disputes was raised, and they said, “Well, 


we have some second thoughts. There may be some 
reasons why, for the moment, we would not want to 
throw in our common lot with Russia or anyone else.” 

These are interesting questions for the United States 
and for other countries. Do we want all of the missiles, 
all of the nuclear weapons and devices to go to one re- 
public of the Soviet Union or to a central part of one re- 
public? Is that in our best interest? Some would say, ina 
housekeeping way, it is. After all, then it is more likely 
someone will have central control and will be account- 
able for all of this mass potential for destruction. 

So, | applaud all of you who are participating in this 
conference. The transition to and institutionalization of 
democracy around the world is no easy task. It was not 
easy for the United States or for those other societies 
that today enjoy democracy. It takes time, trial and er- 
ror, sacrifice, leadership, and patience. 

In the end, there will be successes and failures. | pray 
that the successes will outnumber the failures. If so, the 
world will be a safer and healthier place in which to live. 
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Arnost Lustig 
tis very hard to comment in only a few minutes ona 

I process that is better described in books of history, 
sociology, philosophy, and psychology, and that 
will continue on into the next century. | will Speak per- 
sonally because it is impossible to do otherwise. My 
point of view is that of a Czech writer who, though living 
in exile for 23 years, has followed very closely every- 
thing that has been going on in his native country. 

| would like to say that Czechs are, for me, a most tal- 
ented, pleasant, romantic people—and they are very 
Clever, too. As we heard from Vaclav Klaus, they need 
little from the rest of the world. They never ask for mon- 
ey. After World War |, when they outlived the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, they fared better than others. 
They have always done well. Even now, they are doing 
better than many other peoples. Their problem is that 
they try to do well under all circumstances. But rather 
than speak about the character of anation, itis perhaps 
better to speak about the nature of the times. 


IN the spring of 1945, | escaped with a friend from a 
transport enroute from Buchenwald to certain death in 
Dachau, and | made it to Prague. | could not believe 
what | saw. After three years in the camps, where you 
lived in dirt and you were a slave without dignity, without 
any rights, | saw people living relatively decently. This 
was because the Germans needed the Czechs, who 
had one of the best industrial plants and produced am- 
munition and weapons for the Nazis. 

By accident, | found a hiding place with a former 
Czech Nazi and collaborator who wanted an alibi. | was 
able to observe life at the end of the war. It was unbe- 
lievable. In Prague, there was a soccer club called 
“Slavia.” Half of their uniform was white with a red 
star, like the communist star. People wore the uni- 
form in public—I! could not believe that it was possible. 
There was no hunger. You could buy potatoes without 
ration cards. There were almost no bombed-out ruins. 
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People were well-dressed and not really frightened. 
And then came the revolution—the uprising in the 
last five days of the war. What | saw shocked me even 
though | was accustomed to seeing killing (in Ausch- 
witz, they killed 10,000 people by day and 10,000 peo- 
ple by night). | saw unbelievable cruelty in Prague: 
against the Gestapo, against Germans, against Czech 
traitors. There were no trials—only the angry mobs. It 
was not justice, merely revenge. And not just honorable 
people sat in judgment. It was a sort of flood. The 
people who were tortured and killed did not deserve 
mercy, but the cruelty visited upon them was unbeliev- 
able, a Nazi sort of cruelty. | saw that people had been 
poisoned by Nazism. In that sense, everybody was a 
victim. | am sure that did not honor the best people of 
the land—many thousands of them—who had sacrificed 
their lives in the underground fight against the Nazis. 
Then came the end of the war, and all sorts of people 
reappeared—those who had fought bravely in foreign 
armies (in the British Army, in the American Army, in the 
Red Army) and those who had been in the camps. 
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There were also some exiles who returned. The at- 
mosphere was beautiful; the cruelty had finally ceased. 
There was hope, and the reason for it was that before 
the war, Czechoslovakia had enjoyed 20 years of de- 
mocracy. It had been a prosperous country. It was a 
democratic country. It hosted the best Germans on 
their way to exile—people like Heinrich Mann, Berthold 
Brecht, Kurt Weill, and others. The Czech people were 
proud of this legacy. And they expected that, as quickly 
as possible, the old order would return. 

In this brief, if intense, intermission after the war, 
people were very optimistic. But everybody knows 
what happened next: after three years, the democratic 
dream was over, and 40 years of communism followed. 
The scourge of totalitarianism reappeared. This coun- 
try, which had once been culturally and economically 
aligned with the West, was violently turned toward the 
East. Two generations were born under communist 
rule. Of all the features of the national character, it was 
opportunism that blossomed most. In people's effort to 
survive, morality became amorality, if not immorality. 
Life resembled more and more the surreal world of 
Franz Kafka; it lacked beauty, meaning, and stability. It 
became merely “existence.” The soul of the nation was 
badly damaged. Poisoned. Deformed. Diminished. 


TEN days after the revolution in 1989, | was sent on as- 
signment by Life magazine to Prague. Everything in my 
being expected to find in the wake of the “velvet revo- 
lution” the optimism | had seen in 1945—48. But | soon 
discovered things were different. No experience can 
disappear as if it had never existed. And the wounds of 
40-plus years of communism had left their scars. 

Unlike people born into the democratic Czechoslo- 
vakia of the interwar period, who were really democrat- 
ic and knew democracy from daily life, people in 1989 
saw democracy as a dream, but many had never actu- 
ally experienced it. And as for those, of more advanced 
years, who had, many had forgotten democracy. But 
everybody had learned opportunism. Everybody had 
learned how to negotiate the narrow path between mo- 
rality and immorality. And because everybody had 
wanted to live, everybody was touched, just as nobody 
emerged unscathed from the Nazi era,,. 

The problem, as Minister Klaus has said, is psycho- 
logical. One sensed an enormous deformation of mo- 
rality. | have been dealing with psychological deforma- 
tion all my life, because if you are “educated” in con- 


centration camps, you do not know very much about hu- 
man rights, about human dignity. When everything is for- 
bidden, you do not know what is permitted. Heroism is 
different than in a normal life. Even honesty is different. 

You learned quickly that there is no single morality. 
You knew that there was one morality for the Nazis and 
asecond morality, from their point of view, for everyone 
else. This sort of distinction in morality was present in 
communism as well. There was a class morality. It 
meant that what was good for the “vanguard” of the 
working class (as decided by the Central Committee of 
the party) was right, but as for the rest (including the 
workers), you could lie to them, you could cheat them, 
you could even kill them, and it was not a crime. Under 
this dual morality, what was against the best interests of 
the party was wrong and was necessarily punished. 
Courage, honor, and honesty became absurdities, and 
absurdity became normal. Everything was upside 
down. There was no God except the party. The party 
was always right—and that was that. 

In my view, the view of an exiled writer, this deformation 
of morality—this double morality—is the greatest prob- 
lem with which Czechoslovakia must now deal. The 
country had six years of opportunism during the Nazi era 
and more than 40 years of opportunism under commu- 
nism. People learned how to get along, how to succeed, 
and they adopted “situation morality,” which blurs the 
boundary between what is moral and what is immoral. It 
excuses all immoralities, all deformations, in the struggle 
for survival. How to be just for everybody? How to right old 
wrongs? How to re-establish all the rights to all people? 
These questions must still be answered. 

In Czechoslovakia, the proverb ‘Whoever does not 
steal cheats his family” is still very much alive. And 
there was also the joke under communism that “the 
government pretends to pay us, and we pretend to 
work.” How does a people rid itself of such attitudes? 
Moral deformation is an enormous problem, but it must 
be solved, because, after all, economic (and not just 
economic) success depends on morality. 

As | said at the outset, this is really the stuff for future 
novels and for future histories. It is an enormous drama 
awaiting its Shakespeare, Balzac, Kafka, or Jaroslav Ha- 
Sek. But it has to be solved now, with the people of 
Czechoslovakia. | would only like to say in ending that | 
know beautiful people in Czechoslovakia, and with all my 
heart, | am optimistic, because | believe that in two, five, 
ten years, these problems will be problems of the past. 
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The Changing 


Problems of Communism 


Abraham Brumberg 

y remarks will be, at least to some extent, per- 

sonal, for what | hope are obvious reasons. My 
account begins in 1952, when | was a young 
man, just conscripted into what was soon to become 
the United States Information Agency. | remember sit- 
ting ina room at 18th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
in downtown Washington (where the headquarters of 
the agency was then located), having written some bro- 
chures and articles about communism, but otherwise 
not knowing what the Agency had in mind for me. | re- 
call somebody coming into the room, looking at me, 
and saying, “Abe Brumberg, you're an expert on com- 
munism, aren't you?” My natural modesty prevented 
me from agreeing with alacrity, but | allowed that | was 
“a student of communism.” “OK, we're starting a new 
magazine,” said the man, ‘and you will be working on 
it.” This is how my career began—an illustration, if you 
will, of the role of accident in history. 

In retrospect, 1952 was a fateful year for the birth of 
Problems of Communism. |n the Soviet Union, the year 
saw the demented campaign against “cosmopolitan- 
ism,” and all the signs pointed to a revival of a reign of 
terror perhaps no less vast and harrowing than that 
which had swept the USSR in 1937-38. In Eastern Eu- 
rope, it was yet another year of rigged trials, mass ar- 
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rests, and executions. In the international arena, the So- 
viet Union, having swallowed a good chunk of Eastern 
Europe, seemed prepared to extend its influence and 
power to other parts of the world. 

Indeed, never did Soviet communism seem to pose 
such a threat to international stability as it did at that 
time. Some even wondered whether Stalin, in his lunatic 
hatred of the West, would go so far as to risk another 
conflagration. 

Stalinism left its malignant imprint on the West, too, 
and primarily on the United States. | am not referring 
here to the strength of international communism, at that 
time unremittingly faithful to Moscow and commanding 
the loyalties of millions of people throughout the world. 
In the United States, the Communist party and its vari- 
ous affiliates were never really a large or influential 
force in academe, among organized labor, or even 
within the ranks of the intellectuals. Rather, | refer to Sta- 
linism’s role in fostering, however indirectly, a climate of 
fear and suspicion, an image of a danger to freedom 
and democracy that hindered any rational discourse 
about the meaning of Communism, and about the 
meaning of democracy and freedom in America. 

The United States, | fear, has not covered itself with 
distinction in dealing with communism and with the 
threat to free institutions—a threat that was always, in 
my opinion, far more political than military. | am speak- 
ing, of course, about the history of anticommunist hys- 
teria—the fear that the Mexican Revolution would en- 
Courage the spread of ‘“bolshevism” in the United 
States, the Palmer raids of the 1920's, the Dies and the 
Un-American Activities Committees’ obsession with 
communist influence in Hollywood. In the late 1940's and 
1950's came the spy scare that facilitated the rise of 
McCarthyism, with its proclivity for equating any form of 
political dissent from the Left with sedition and treason. 

You might question the relevance of this issue to the 
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journal that my colleagues and | edited for nearly 20 
years, and my answer is simply that the climate in the 
United States at that time was far from congenial to an 
objective inquiry into the nature of communist coun- 
tries, movements, and ideology. This, however, was to 
be the purpose of the journal that was suddenly thrust 
upon me and my only colleague at that time, Marie 
Thompson House. Our challenge was to distinguish 
myth from reality; to explore the relationship between 
Moscow and non-Soviet communist parties, both ruling 
and non-ruling; and to determine under which circum- 
stances political challenge to basic democratic values 
might translate into a military threat to the security of this 
country and its allies in the West. 

In order to illustrate the impact this baleful climate did 
or could have had on our work, let me relate two inci- 
dents (I have written about them before). One occurred 
toward the end of 1952, at the time when two young 
men helped Senator Joseph McCarthy wreck the USIA 
in Europe. In the midst of the sordid scandal provoked 
by the late, unlamented Roy Cohn and his well-heeled 
partner, David Schine, the USIA issued one of the most 
Curious instructions ever put out by a government 
agency, to the effect that no one in the agency must 
mention, quote from, or refer to Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin in any way, shape, or form. The peculiar 
rationale of this directive was that to mention these re- 
pugnant figures was in effect to provide them with pub- 
licity. How to publish our journal under these condi- 
tions—how to discuss Marxism, Leninism, and Stalinism 
without mentioning the names preceding the “isms” 
was difficult to fathom—which is why, of course, my col- 
leagues and | simply disregarded the instruction. Even- 
tually common sense prevailed. But this was a mark of 
the times—lunatic, but noi all that unusual. 

The other matter was the policy pursued by the 
Agency of obtaining “security checks” on all of its pri- 
vate-sector contractors. This applied, though in a limit- 
ed form, to all of the journal’s contributors, too. | would 
often argue with the Agency’s guardians of what would 
now be called “political correctness” (much, | am 
afraid, to the amusement of my interlocutors) that what 
mattered was not political affiliation, past or present, 
but the content of the article. Happily, with the passage 
of time, the instruction was relaxed and then withdrawn 
altogether. 

The problems faced by the journal did not abate after 
the death of Stalin in March 1953. The demise was, of 
course, a pivotal event, and the immediate events that 
followed it in the Soviet Union, in the East European 
countries, and in East-West relations, all testified to it. 
Yet, if it was obvious to some of us that Stalin’s death 
would affect the future of communism, if not the whole 
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course of history, it was not so obvious to others. 

Two equally outlandish theories were bruited about 
at that time. One was the theory propounded by Isaac 
Deutscher that the death of Stalin would pave the way 
for democracy, freedom, and, given Deutscher’s ideo- 
logical framework, democratic socialism. To this day, 
this notion finds favor in the eyes of those who see Sovi- 
et communism as a ‘social experiment,” rather than as 
a flawed and primitive idea finally gone to seed. The 
opposite theory was what can be summarized in the 
French expression, Plus ca change, plus c'est !améme 
chose. This view maintained that the death of Stalin did 
not, would not, could not change the totalitarian es- 
sence of the Soviet system, and that anybody who be- 
lieved otherwise was naive, deluded, or worse. 

The first notion appealed (and still appeals) to some 
academics and left-wing intellectuals. The second 
seemed to become the conventional wisdom among 
American politicians. The latter made it rather difficult to 
publish the journal without stepping on some prominent 
toes. But we did. 

| stress the word “we,” for | am speaking not only of 
myself, but of three other people without whom the 
magazine would not be what it is. One was Marie 
Thompson House, who did an extraordinary job for 
Problems of Communism as the major copy and man- 
aging editor for many years. The journal is much in debt 
to her. The second was the late Clarke Kawakami 
—gentleman, meticulous editor, and loyal friend—who 
was with us from 1956 on. The third was Cary Fisher, 
who joined the editorial staff later and who with his 
sound political sense contributed greatly to the growth 
and reputation of the journal. 

| emphasize our refusal to yield to conventional or offi- 
cial wisdom. This is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance today, given the recent attacks leveled at the whole 
profession of American Sovietology for its putative “sin” 
of having abandoned the totalitarian model, which such 
Critics view as the best and, indeed, only tool for under- 
standing Soviet-type regimes and societies. Such criti- 
cisms Caricature the whole Sovietological experience as 
one that sacrificed the ‘totalitarian model” on the altar 
of something called “social studies” that is, at worst, a 
form of pro-Soviet apologetics, and at best, just “trash,” 
in the words of one well-known commentator. 

The history of the journal during my editorial tenure 
and thereafter refutes such accusations. The totalitar- 
ian model was, in my view, a useful—indeed, an abso- 
lutely essential—tool for understanding Stalinist Soviet 
Russia, but it gradually became less relevant, and ulti- 
mately lost its validity. The evolutionary school, as | 
would call it, which believed that Soviet-type regimes 
and societies were bound to alter or to become at least 
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more traditionally authoritarian, and perhaps ultimately, 
more liberal, has, in my opinion, stood the test of time 
up to and including the final collapse of communist rule. 

In assessing the trends of policies, both domestic 
and foreign, it was necessary—if | may quote what | 
wrote in 1959, ‘‘to distinguish between the elements of 
continuity and those of change, to understand which 
aspects of the Soviet system are here to stay and which 
elements may be expected to evolve, and, if so, in what 
direction.” 

That, in fact, expressed the guiding principle of the 
journal: to abjure ideological preconceptions in select- 
ing authors, to encourage contributors to describe his- 
tory as they perceived it, rather than as might be dictat- 
ed by our assumptions or beliefs. And to be mindful of 
distinctions: distinctions between the Soviet Union now 
and in the past, between Third World revolutionary 
movements and Soviet policies, between different East 
European countries, between Stalinist genocide and, 
say, the Sandinistas’ brutal treatment of the Miskito 
Indians, between the French and the Italian communist 
parties, between one and another species of Marxism 
and Leninism—1 could go on ad infinitum. 

ltis comfortable to believe, as sundry politicians and 
op-ed page savants urge us to do, that the downfall of 
communism had been brought about by Western 
“toughness.” This is nothing but triumphalist euphoria. 
Soviet communism disintegrated above all as a result 
of its own internal contradictions, its inability to keep 
pace with contemporary history. 

Here again is where the experience of Problems of 
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Communism comes in. An emphasis on internal factors 
(though certainly not to the total exclusion of external in- 
fluences) was characteristic of the journal, and reflect- 
ed the thinking of the vast majority of its contributors as 
well as of its editors. 

This approach remains valid for the future as well. 
The end of communism is hardly the end of history, as 
some Western commentators would have it. Problems 
remain, many of them daunting. We do not know how 
and in what direction some of the ex-communist Coun- 
tries will evolve. But | would caution against the smug 
assumption that they all must necessarily conform to 
American political and economic values, and that any 
departure from these values would mark a slide into 
statism or authoritarianism. The options are many, 
some of them disturbing (e.g., nationalism or a species 
of clericalism), Some conceivably superior to our sys- 
tem. At any rate, the task of scholars is to understand 
—and only subsequently worry about the ideological or 
political implications of their findings. 

| do not know what the future of communism will be. | 
do not know about postcommunism. | do not even know 
about the future of Problems of Communism—that is 
something the editors and others will have to struggle 
with. But | submit to you that whatever the future, those 
of us in the Sovietological profession—f not all, certain- 
ly most—have no reason to apologize for the past. 
Rather we should take pride in our achievements and 
continue to apply the notions and tools that have served 
US SO well as we plunge into new and uncharted waters. 


On Keeping a Government 


Journal Honest 


Paul A. Smith, Jr. 

et it be said at the outset that no journal can be 
L kept honest that did not start honest. Abe Brum- 

berg and those who worked with him established 
a tradition of intellectual honesty at Problems of Com- 
munism. We were fortunate to have two skilled editors 
who stayed with the journal for a number of years 
—Marie Thompson House and Clarke Kawakami. | 
want to join Abe Brumberg in acknowledging their con- 
tribution to the journal. 

When asked to sum up several decades of watching 
the cold war as Editor of Problems of Communism, | 
thought first of Marx’s dictum that when history repeats 
itself it does so first as tragedy and then as farce. Actu- 
ally, it did not happen that way. There was plenty of 
tragedy and farce, but it was usually mixed together. 
Marx had stimulating insights. But they lacked predic- 
tive power. 

There are better guides. Francis Bacon had good 
reason to reflect on the meaning of history. As Lord 
Chancellor, he was tried and convicted by a special 
prosecutor for lying to Parliament about his finances. 
James | eventually pardoned him. Bacon went into re- 
tirement, where, among other things, he established 
empiricism as the basis of modern science and wrote a 
history of his country. He also pondered the ways 
knowledge can speak to power. 

“It is a pleasure,” Bacon said, ‘to stand upon the 
shore, and to see ships tossed upon the sea: a pleasure 
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to stand in the window of a castle, and to see a battle 
and the adventures thereof below: but no pleasure is 
comparable to the standing upon the vantage ground 
of truth (a hill not to be commanded, and where the air is 
always clear and serene), and to see the errors, and 
wanderings, and mists, and tempests, in the vale be- 
low: so always that this prospect be [observed] with 
pity, and not with swelling or pride. It is heaven on 
earth,’ he concludes, “to have a man’s mind move in 
charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of 
truth.” 

What perspective did we have from our castle win- 
dow at Problems of Communism? Were we watching 
from the hill of truth? Or were we wandering in the mists 
and tempests of the vale below? Could we be objective 
editing a journal paid for from public funds, staffed 
by government employees, and addressed to—among 
others—the senior policy-makers who employed us? 
Or was Problems of Communism merely another voice 
of official advocacy, however well-meaning and how- 
ever elegantly disguised? Did we act on our own judg- 
ment in selecting, editing, and publishing the scholar- 
ship we received from people around the world? Or 
when push came to shove, did we bow to the dictates of 
policy guidance and political expediency? 

The truth is quite simple: we used our own judgment, 
and in the final decision, only our own judgment, to de- 
cide what we would and would not publish. The jour- 
nal’s mandate was clear. It is openly stated on the cov- 
er: to provide analyses and significant information 
about the contemporary affairs of the Soviet Union, Chi- 
na, and comparable states and political movements. 
Period! There were no limits—national, ideological, or 
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political—on who could contribute to the journal. We 
did not reflect the policies of any government or any 
agency of government. There were occasions when we 
were told to publish an article we thought dishonest. We 
did not publish it. There were occasions when we were 
told not to publish an excellent article because some of- 
ficial thought it “would not be helpful.” We published it. 
| say this with some caution. Civil servants must be 
accountable. They must respond to authority. Public 
funds are to be spent only for programs set by Con- 
gress. Our courts are required to punish civil servants 
who defy the law. We knew this. We also knew, after 
we got the issue clarified in debate on the floor of the 
Senate in 1972, that we were expected to exercise pro- 
fessional judgment in editing the magazine. 

Our mandate from Congress was clear, our Agency 
directors by and large respected it, and we who actual- 
ly did the work had a lively conviction that we should 
stick to the truth as defined by our professional judg- 
ment. Lack of clarity or conviction on any of these 
counted could have created difficulties. Honest people 
could differ. But given our mandate, we did not intend 
to bend our professional judgment to fit the passing ex- 
pedience of personalities and power. 

To pass, in Bacon’s words, from “theological and 
philosophical truth to the truth of civil business” 
requires a look at another dimension of truth—namely 
“bureaucratic truth.” The politics of survival in any large 
organization is not easy. There are stories to tell, but 
that is for another time. Suffice it to say that in many 
cases, policy conflicts were not what really concerned 
us. It was power and personalities. But we survived, 
with the determined help of a few senior officials, not 
least among them Eugene Kopp, William Hyland, and 
Zbigniew Brzezinski. They respected and protected 
our compulsion to tell the truth as we saw it. 

That said, it should be added that we drew on honest 
analysis and interpretations wherever we could find 
them. Official policy statements and assessments are 
not necessarily untruthful. They can make a great deal 
of sense, even in a chaotic democracy like ours. The 
real problem was often one of no guidance even if we 
had wanted it. On the really tough issues, the dilemmas 
for which no one had an answer, the official position pa- 
pers could mean anything or nothing. At times, they 
were self-contradictory or bureaucratically self-serv- 
ing. We simply took the position, | hope with due re- 
spect, that they did not apply to us. | found it helpful on 
this point to make it clear to our publisher (USIA) and 
our contributors that we did not receive and did not 
want to receive classified documents. 

lt must also be admitted that our judgment, however 
clear it might seem at the moment, could occasionally 
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prove in retrospect to have been less lucid than that of 
Our superiors in the official hierarchy. A scholar in gov- 
ernment faces two temptations: one is bending the truth 
as he sees it to political expediency; the other is in as- 
serting his personal vision of truth, simply because it is 
his vision, against authority, simply because it is author- 
ity. Let him who is without sin cast the first stone. 

Last, and by no means least, we had the dilemma of 
“author's truth” versus “editor's truth.’ The convention- 
al solution lies in a peer review panel. We never used 
one at Problems of Communism. Occasionally, we 
asked an outside expert to read a manuscript if we felt 
lost in the technicalities. Otherwise, we used our own 
judgment. This approach saved a lot of time and mon- 
ey. We offered our contributors fast publication, well 
ahead of most scholarly journals; we also avoided 
some ferocious academic feuds. 

The best review panel is the full readership of the 
journal. lf they do not like it, you hear about it. If they do 
like a piece, the author will hear about it, which would 
not have happened if the article had been strangled at 
birth by a biased panel. Conventional “peer review” in 
my opinion does less service to truth than the judgment 
of editors whose names are on the masthead, who per- 
sonally read each manuscript submitted, who make 
their own decisions and stand behind them. 

The editorial “we” is not an affectation. All manu- 
scripts, solicited or volunteered, were seen by all the 
editors on the masthead. We made our decisions at 
weekly editorial conferences. It took time, but it was 
worth it. If | had to pick one point to explain whatever 
success the journal has had, | would say it was this on- 
going debate among the editors. The more we argued, 
the better the resulting issue of the journal. Between 
conflicting schools we tried for balance, if not in each is- 
sue, then in successive issues. We fought, we voted, 
and we tried for consensus. We did a lot of back-and- 
forth with authors. In the end, as Chief Editor, | made the 
decision, but in retrospect, | am surprised at how often 
we did reach a consensus. 

Let me add a note for the future. There is a lot of talk 
today that communism has collapsed. Perhaps it has. 
Perhaps not. It certainly has in the Soviet Union. In any 
event, when we contemplate Moscow's problems, we 
should be mindful of Bacon’s advice to observe “with 
pity and not with swelling or pride.” Several nations that 
share our roots in classical antiquity followed views of 
the world and of their place in it that destroyed millions 
of people and made miserable and wretched the lives 
of many more. That evil came not from without but from 
within our common cultural heritage. Germany and 
Russia suffered most, indeed to the point of national 
collapse. But we were all touched by it. 


On Keeping a Government Journal Honest 


The English-speaking peoples, whatever their sins, 
avoided total collapse and even helped to end the evil. 
An astonishing number of scholars used the vantage 
point provided by journals like Problems of Commu- 
nism to contribute to that outcome. They can remember 
their work with pride. It should be pride tempered with 
charity. There, but for the grace of God, however de- 
fined, might we have gone. Without charity, some of us 
may fall into tragic error in the future. 

Providence is a force, call it what you will, that prom- 
ises a better future, better at least than the dreary pros- 
pect of repeating in endless and meaningless circles 
the follies and miseries of the past. Most scholars who 
wrote for Problems of Communism remembered that 
we and our communist opponents held in common this 
providential view of history. We tried to keep it in mind, 
even when events tempted one to lose sight of the truth 
in the mists of rage and resentment. 


A providential view of history has been part of the 
way Western man has viewed his place in the universe 
since the days of Abraham and Isaac. Its modern form 
is rooted in the three great sources of our culture: 
Hebrew theology, Greek philosophy, and Roman litera- 
ture and law. Providence was as much a part of Russian 
communism as it is of our own civic culture. We should 
not deny this link. We can build upon it in reaching out 
to the peoples emerging from the rubble of communist 
rule. 

Scholarship exchanged in journals like Problems of 
Communism keeps us mindful of past mistakes. It can 
help us communicate from the vantage point of truth in 
the future. | wish the editors of all such journals good 
luck for the next 20 years. May their minds move in 
Charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of 
truth. And may the spirit of Sir Francis Bacon watch over 
them. 


From Under the Rubble, What? 


Martin Malia 


We have met the enemy and he is us. 


T 


—Pogo. 


he appropriation of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn's 
famous title for the present essay refers to two 
fields of rubble. The first is that which extends, in 


| the empirical world, over the former Soviet Union's 11 
| time zones, from Brest-Litovsk to the Bering Straits. The 
| second is that which extends, in the conceptual world, 


over the four time zones of the continental United 
States, and through all the universities and think-tanks 
from Massachusetts Bay to the Pacific Rim. And this 
conceptual world embraces four social science disci- 
plines: economics, political science, sociology, and 
their common ancestor, history. 

After 74 years of Sovietism, and 45 years of institu- 
tionalized Sovietology, the time has come to say open- 
ly: Comrades, there is a crisis in our party—both the 
one we study, and the one to which by professional vo- 
cation we all belong. Clearly, something quite unantici- 
pated by the Kremlin went wrong with Sovietism, and 
just as clearly as well, all of us failed to anticipate it. 

But perhaps anticipation in history is precluded, for 
everyone, by the unfathomable ways of what Hegel 
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called the “Cunning of Reason” in human affairs. Per- 
haps the most we can ever hope for is to devise analytic 
or conceptual schemes that will make full sense of 
events only after they have occurred. On this score, 
how does our Sovietological science measure up? And 
how well are our post-Soviet colleagues, both in Russia 
and in Eastern Europe, doing in their own efforts to 
comprehend the communist catastrophe? For to them, 
this matter is no academic exercise, since they must ur- 
gently cope with the crushing problems that commu- 
nism has left in its wake. 

Yet, in order to evaluate matters in the conceptual 
world of Sovietology and in the four social science dis- 
ciplines, it is first necessary to survey the problems left 
behind in the empirical world by the recent collapse of 
communism. And before we can survey these prob- 
lems adequately, it is necessary to dispel some of the 
false perceptions that have surrounded them since Au- 
gust 1991. The present essay, therefore, will begin with 
a discussion of these recent perceptions, will then pro- 
ceed to post-Soviet problems, and, finally, will turn to 
those grander and more systematic perceptions that 
constitute Sovietology. 


The Russian Revolution of 1991 


During the four months between the August events of 
1991 and the end of the Soviet Union in December, 
Western public opinion, as well as governmental opin- 
ion, was Clearly suffering from cognitive lag in register- 
ing events in Moscow. And this opinion was struggling 
with an even more acute case of cognitive dissonance 
in attempting to organize these events into a mode of 
discourse appropriate to post-perestroyka conditions. 

What we heard in our academic colloquia and read 
on our op-ed and editorial pages is that a “failed 
coup,” which was carried out by an adventitious group 
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of individuals tautologically Known as “coup-plotters,” 
took place in Moscow last August. Their evil designs 
were fortunately thwarted, however, and ‘‘President” 
Mikhail Gorbachev, with the heroic help of Boris Yel’- 
tsin, was restored to his rightful place. Thus, the “reform 
process” begun by perestroyka was put back on track, 
although under more difficult circumstances than be- 
fore, because of the untoward interruption by the coup 
of the Soviet Union’s “transition to democracy.” True, 
the media also spoke prominently of the “collapse of 
communism,” yet usually managed to combine this 
with a focus on Gorbachev that conveyed a message of 
continuity. 

Moreover, we were often told that the post-coup situ- 
ation in the Soviet Union had brought with it new dan- 
gers that apparently had not been so threatening dur- 
ing perestroyka, dangers of a chauvinistic author- 
itarianism, quite possibly promoted by “tsar” Boris, as 
some called Yel'tsin. Such sentiments were not con- 
fined to Western liberal opinion; they could also be 
heard in Moscow, although less in liberal quarters than 
in former communist ones. A frequent conclusion of this 
line of reasoning was that Gorbachev, not Yel’tsin and 
those in Russia who presumed to call themselves “dem- 
ocrats,” represented both state legitimacy and the real 
potential for democracy in Russia. 

This perspective, predominant in America in the 
months after the August events, represents an inver- 
sion of reality as it is perceived among Russian demo- 
crats. And not just as it is perceived, but an inversion of 
reality tout court. For the August “coup” was no coup at 
all, but an act of the Soviet government. This “coup” 
was led by the vice president, the prime minister, the 
head of the KGB, the ministers of defense and interior, 
the chief of staff of Gorbachev’s personal cabinet, and 
the president of the Supreme Soviet, among others. To- 
gether, they represented the whole communist estab- 
lishment—the party, the military-industrial complex, the 
army command, and the secret police. Gorbachev, 
moreover, had appointed them all. 

As their actions before August demonstrate, these 
“plotters” no doubt expected to implement their pro- 
gram of repression openly and constitutionally. They 
rather clearly supposed that faced with the growing an- 
archy in the country, and the rising strength of the Yel’- 
tsinian democrats, their President would ultimately 
agree to declare a state of emergency, a measure that 
had, in fact, been under active consideration since 
Gorbachev had appointed Boris Pugo to be his interior 
minister and Valentin Pavlov to be his prime minister in 
December 1990. 

Indeed, these “coup-plotters” had already acted 
with armed force in the Baltic republics in January, and 
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politically in the Russian parliament in March, when 
they attempted to impeach Yel'tsin, only to be thwarted 
by several hundred thousand democrats demonstrat- 
ing in the streets of Moscow. And their final effort was 
Pavlov’s public attempt, in June, to usurp Gorbachev's 
decree powers. If the President during all these months 
did not know or understand what was going on, then he 
was incompetent, which is almost as bad as active com- 
plicity. The Russian word for such conduct in responsible 
positions is khalatnost’, or criminal negligence. 

When leading government officials sought to pres- 
sure Gorbachev into decreeing a state of emergency 
and, to their surprise, he refused, they clumsily de- 
clared him deposed, thus leaving his vice president, 
Gennadiy Yanayev, “legally” able to issue the required 
decree. In the West, this type of attempted palace revo- 
lution is called a “coup.” It was to have been followed 
by what in Moscow is known as the “putsch,” that is, a 
military operation to put down the democrats. 

The plotters’ effort failed grotesquely. Yel’tsin and the 
democrats then turned the situation into a genuine rev- 
olution. They suspended—and later dissolved—the 
Communist party. This was tantamount to dismantling 
the Soviet system itself, together with all its works and 
pomps—the Union, the Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties, the five-year plan, the police, the politicized army 
command, and the administrative apparatus of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex. | 

This is the basic, indeed self-evident, outline of Rus- 
sian history in August and September. One can even 
read about it in The New York Times. Yet almost no one 
publicly uses the self-evident name, “revolution,” to des- 
ignate what is so obviously one of the most revolutionary 
events of 20th-century history. For what occurred in Au- 
gust was the end of communism, not just in its East Euro- 
pean periphery, but in its heartland and place of origin, 
the Soviet Union. What more does it take to qualify as a 
revolution? It is this mysterious refusal to face reality that 
must first be explained before we can talk realistically 
about the staggering problems of post-Sovietism. 

On closer examination, the mystery really is not so 
mysterious after all. What is really involved in this matter 
may be shown by adapting a distinction made in the 
historiography of the French Revolution, in which the 
debate was once between proponents of /a these du 
complot and /a these des circonstances. La thése du 
complot held that the revolution was the work of a mi- 
nority of conspirators, and hence was both avoidable 
and illegitimate, while /a these des circonstances as- 


'See my article, “The August Revolution,” The New York Review of 
Books, Sept. 26, 1991, for a more complete account of the collapse. 


serted that the revolution proceeded from objective 
conditions and hence was both necessary and legiti- 
mate. In the present Soviet case, what might be called 
la these du coup (complot) minimizes the importance of 
the August events, and thus implies that the passage 
from perestroyka to the new democracy in Russia was 
an evolutionary one, with a continuity of legitimacy from 
Sovietism to a liberal order. As such, this passage real- 
ized the reform potential of communism, and by the 
same token demonstrated that the Soviet system had 
not in fact been totalitarian. La these de /a revolution 
(circonstances), on the other hand, asserts that there 
was a fundamental rupture, a radical break between 
communism of whatever stripe and Russia's present at- 
tempt to build a market economy and democracy. In 
this perspective, legitimacy stems from entirely differ- 
ent, indeed anticommunist, roots, and thus demon- 
strates that the Soviet system was totalitarian, incapa- 
ble of reform without abandoning its fundamental 
structures. 

But frank recognition of a sharp break with the com- 
fortable illusions of perestroyka is unsettling to too 
many Western political, as well as Sovietological, inter- 
ests to be readily accepted—hence the urge to believe 
in continuity. Hence also, a part of the post-August con- 
cern about the authoritarian and chauvinistic dangers 
inherent in the new democratic polity. Although some of 
this concern was inspired by Eastern Europe's turbu- 
lent past, much of it constituted an effort of dubious in- 
_tellectual authenticity to invert reality so as to make a 
democrat out of the communist Gorbachev and an au- 
tocrat out of the anticommunist Yel’tsin. As Louis Jouvet 
said in Dréle de Drame, “bizarre, bizarre.” 

Droll though our misperception of postcommunist re- 
ality may be, that reality itself, if not yet tragic, is clearly 
calamitous. For communism left in its wake, as a poi- 
soned legacy to the democratic August Revolution, 
nothing but rubble—in the most literal sense of that 
word. We are all aware that Russia and the other repub- 
lics of the former Soviet Union face numerous, if not 
quite innumerable, problems: constitutional, econom- 
ic, ethnic, nuclear, ecological, and even the most basic 
of problems—lack of food and shelter. 

Yet, once again, our understanding fails us; too often 
we treat these problems as discrete and separate, as if 
they could be taken up and solved one at atime. Tocite 
only one example, the US Secretary of Agriculture to- 
gether with the National Security Council's resident So- 
viet specialist, economist Ed Hewett, were dispatched 
to Moscow in mid-1991 to help the Soviets fix “their food 
distribution system,” as if that system could somehow 
be treated apart from the kolkhoz network and its agrar- 
ian nomenklatura, three or four ministries, and the invet- 
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erate distrust of all state authority on the part of what re- 
mains of the Russian peasantry—all of which Dr. 
Hewett, of course, knew quite well. Or we find the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, some professors from Harvard's 
Kennedy School of Government, and Monsieur Jacques 
Attali of the European Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment giving the ex-Soviets advice on how to brake 
inflation and absorb the “monetary overhang,’ as if all we 
are talking about are essentially technical measures to be 
applied to yet another sick, Third World economy. 

To be sure, all of these discrete problems are quite 
real; and all of them will require technical solutions of 
the sort just mentioned. Nevertheless, none of them will 
work unless it is first realized that the post-Soviet crisis 
is a total crisis, embracing every aspect of life at once. 
For all basic institutions in the former Soviet Union col- 
lapsed together and at once; and thus all of them must 
be rebuilt together and, if not at once, then in rapid 
succession. 

This is the meaning of an oft-quoted witticism, so uni- 
versally applicable to Sovietism that it has been vari- 
ously attributed to Lech Watesa and to the Russian hu- 
morist Mikhail Zhvanetskiy: It is easy to make fish soup 
out of an aquarium, but no one has yet found a way to 
make an aquarium out of fish soup. Such a situation, 
and such a conundrum, is without precedent in world 
history. And it will no doubt take a generation and a de- 
cade or two to improvise, while still in the soup, Russia’s 
return to a “normal society.” 


A 20th-Century Smuta? 


Russia has already taken the first step out of the soup 
by abolishing the party. Historical events since 1989 
have now demonstrated that political transformation is 
the indispensable prerequisite to economic transfor- 
mation, or to any other kind of basic change, in the com- 
munist world. For in a total system, where everything is 
political but politics, the first step on the way back to 
normality is to end the total hegemony of the political. 
But this step only permits a postcommunist country to 
address, at last, all its discrete substantive problems; it 
does not itself offer solutions. And this is the point at 
which Russia now finds itself in the era of its post- 
August, Yel’tsinian democracy. 

Itis as easy to enumerate the steps that remain to be 
taken as it is difficult to foresee how they might be 
made. First, a post-Soviet political and constitutional or- 
der must be completely re-invented. Between August 
and December 1991, ina process without precedent in 
history, a great state, and one of the world’s two super- 
powers, simply disappeared from the map of the world. 
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And all its basic institutions dissolved as well: its Con- 
gress of Peoples’ Deputies, its Supreme Soviet, its min- 
istries, the pseudo-federal structure of the Union, and 
finally its 4-million-member armed forces. And from the 
ruins there emerged 15 independent states. 

Eleven of these were tenuously linked in a Common- 
wealth that was no more than a first draft of a new form 
of association. It now acts as a permanent diplomatic 
conference for dividing the assets of the late Union and 
negotiating the numerous conflicts of interest among its 
members. Still, this fragile Commonwealth can be too 
easily disparaged. In a situation where the process of 
decomposition has not yet hit bottom, its very loose- 
ness offers the advantage of flexibility. And it thus far 
has made it possible for the former Soviet Union to 
avoid the conflicts that have rent Yugoslavia. 

Within each republic, the situation is also transitional 
and fluid. None of the new states has a real constitution. 
In each state there is a parliament that was elected ona 
semi-rigged suffrage in March 1990 that yielded either 
a communist majority, as in Ukraine, or a communist 
plurality, as in Russia. In most states, there is a presi- 
dent elected by universal suffrage in 1991, who there- 
fore enjoys greater democratic legitimacy than the par- 
liament—a_ situation obviously fraught with the 
possibility of major constitutional conflict. In addition, 
except for Yel’tsin, most of these new presidents—such 
as Ukraine’s Leonid Kravchuk—were communists until 
the August events. Their commitment to democracy 
and the market is tenuous and opportunistic. 

Moreover, nowhere are there mature political parties 
with genuine constituencies in society; rather, there are 
only numerous coteries of intellectual or ex-apparat- 
chik politicians, and a society whose population, 
amidst the deepening economic crisis, is increasingly 
indifferent to the political process. Finally, among the 
members of the Commonwealth, only Russia has made 
its anticommunist revolution, effectively destroying the 
national organization of the party. In most of the other 
republics, the old nomenklatura with its first secretary, 
now elected president, is still in power, as in Nursultan 
Nazarbaev’s Kazakhstan. And everywhere, even in 
Russia, at the local level, outside the largest cities, the 
party apparat is still in power. Given this situation, the 
task of decommunization and the construction of a 
working, stable constitutional order in the 11 new states 
of the Commonwealth still lies largely in the future. Only 
the Baltic states, now independent, have a more or less 
Clear internal and international constitutional status. 

Second, the economy is in a similar state of prostra- 
tion and decomposition. The usual way to describe the 
Russian economic catastrophe is to compare it with the 
Great Depression in America, but with double intensity. 
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The drop in the former USSR’s GNP for 1991 has been 
variously estimated at between 13 and 15 percent (it is 
impossible to obtain an accurate figure), while in the 
worst years of the American Depression, the GNP 
dropped 9 percent. Yet even these stark statistics do 
not do justice to reality. The country’s transportation 
and communications network, and all other infrastruc- 
ture, together with its capital stock of housing, factories, 
machinery, oil fields, and nuclear power plants, are lit- 
erally crumbling into rubble and ruin. This is a condition 
closer to that of post-World War || Germany or Japan 
than to the US Depression of bank failures, unemploy- 
ment, bread lines, and the WPA, where a sharp drop in 
real output nonetheless left the nation’s productive ca- 
pacity intact. In the former Soviet Union, moreover, 
there is now a severance of all normal ties among enter- 
prises, for the plan has collapsed, the currency is fol- 
lowing suit, and the country is reverting to a “natural” 
economy of barter. In addition, the former Soviet repub- 
lics are stricken with ecological problems that make 
their situation worse in important respects than that of 
Germany and Japan after World War II. 

It would be futile to pursue this enumeration of col- 
lapses and crises through every former Soviet institu- 
tion from the Academy of Sciences, to the KGB, to the 
armed forces, but there is one area that merits particu- 
lar attention. That is the danger presented by the disin- 
tegration of the USSR’s pseudo-federal structure. The 
former Union was in fact a unitary state ruled from the 
center by the Communist party and held together by 
force or the fear of force. But this reality was camou- 
flaged by a fictitious sovereignty for each “constituent” 
or national republic; and within most republics, there 
were “autonomous” regions for still other nationalities. 
In only rare cases, however, did political boundaries co- 
incide with ethnic-linguistic frontiers, in part because this 
would have been almost impossible to achieve, and in 
part because Stalin drew the boundaries in a spirit of 
“divide and rule,” the better to bolster central power. 

Now, however, the dominant nationality in the various 
republics has broken away from the old Union “center.” 
It would be unworthy to disparage this development as 
“suicidal nationalism”: the revolts of national liberation, 
beginning with Lithuania and culminating with Russia it- 
self, were essential to destroying the hold of the party 
over all its subjects. Still, the inherited crazy-quilt fron- 
tiers automatically created a whole series of nationality 
problems. It will require great ingenuity to resolve them 
while avoiding open conflict. 

The most important of these problems arises where 
the minority nationality within a given republic is the 
same as the majority nationality in the largest republic, 
Russia. Here, two cases stand out. One is Kazakhstan, 


a wholly artificial entity, 40 percent of whose population (9 
million people) are Russians, and who inhabit a zone con- 
tiguous with Russia. The second is Ukraine, where Rus- 
sians number approximately 12 million out of that coun- 
try’s 52 million people. The majority of Ukraine’s Russians 
also live close to the border of the Russian republic. 

In this potentially perilous situation, the breakup of 
the Union has been eased by the basic moderation of 
present-day Russian nationalism, though this fact has 
hardly received adequate notice in the Western media. 
The fall of communism, of course, was accompanied 
by a public return to traditional Russian values and 
themes, as well as by the re-emergence of the Ortho- 
dox Church as a social force. Yet, in the psychological 
and spiritual void created by the collapse of Marxism- 
Leninism, this was only to be expected. Indeed, it 
should be welcomed as a sign of healing, for no society 
can live without some form of higher national values. 
Nor is this return to traditional roots politically dan- 
gerous. Yel'tsin, far from being the “Great Russian 
chauvinist” that some allege, clearly has no intention of 
trying to dismember Kazakhstan; and even in the far 
more vital case of Ukraine, his policy has been essen- 
tially one of accommodation to the irresistible reality of 
independence. Yet, eventually, some adjustment of the 
former Union’s crazy-quilt borders will probably be- 
come necessary; but negotiation and plebiscite are, in 
the present Russian mood, a much more likely means 
of attempting this than the resort to arms. Still, once 
again the resolution of a major post-Soviet problem lies 
essentially in the future. 

Thus, on all fronts simultaneously—political, eco- 
nomic, and ethnic—between August and December, 
the old Union of Soviet Socialist Republics came crash- 
ing down in one all-embracing revolution. Yet, it was a 
strange sort of revolution. Although the word revolution 
has no single, fixed meaning, it usually implies the 
breakthrough of already formed, vital forces—Parlia- 
ment in 17th-century England or the Third Estate in 
18th-century France—against an outworn shell of pow- 
er. But in the communist case, although the shell was 
indeed hollow, there were no preexisting structural 
forces, whether political, economic, or ethnic, ready to 
take over. More than anything else, there was an over- 
whelming aspiration to be done with communism. 
Thus, the August Revolution was a revolution not by 
breakthrough, but by implosion. And the force that took 
over from the communist regime was a relatively un- 
structured ‘civil society” of former dissidents and dem- 
ocrats, moral leaders who lacked a power base in prop- 
erty of their own. 

One word for such an implosion is that used to desig- 
nate the brusque demise of the Second German Reich 
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in 1918—Zusammenbruch. But in the German case 
only the regime collapsed, not society as a whole. A 
more appropriate term would be the Russian word 
smuta, usually translated as “Time of Troubles” and 
first used to designate the collapse and near disap- 
pearance of the Tsardom of Muscovy between 1604 
and 1613. Between those two dates the autocratic 
monarchy collapsed; the social structure, composed of 
hereditary boyars, the service gentry, and the enserfed 
peasantry, came near to dissolution; and an anarchic 
Cossackry, as well as foreign powers, intervened to ap- 
propriate what was left of the country. 

The process of general dissolution now under way in 
the former Soviet Union may be seen as the beginning 
of a smuta, though with one major difference: it is a 
smuta, not in a traditional autocracy and universal ser- 
vice society of gentry and peasants, but in anew kind of 
order for which we have no adequate and generally ac- 
cepted term. Yet, two recent Russian neologisms may 
suffice to stake out the terrain in preliminary fashion at 
this point in the argument. The late Soviet system was, 
according to Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov, a “‘partocra- 
cy,’ since all of life was subordinated to the political im- 
peratives of the party.* And, this novel arrangement 
originated after 1917 in an equally novel governmental 
form—an “ideocracy,” to use Nicholas Berdyayev’s 
term for a secular theocracy. In a traditional theocracy, 
God rules not directly but through His priests; and ina 
secular ideocracy, the Idea of Socialism also rules indi- 
rectly, through its “vanguard party,” in a dictatorship of 
the proletariat that is in fact a dictatorship of the apparat.? 

And this unique new arrangement, an ideocratic par- 
tocracy, came into existence through an earlier 20th- 
century smuta, that extended from 1917 to 1921, an 
event more commonly referred to as the Russian Revo- 
lution. For it was only the total collapse and dissolu- 
tion of the old Russian order that made it possible for a 
small, militarized band of Bolsheviks to take over the 
wreckage of the tsarist empire. And it was only the 
mesmerizing power of the Socialist Idea that made it 
possible for them to fasten their ideocratic partocracy 
onto the wreckage. Thus, as a preliminary generaliza- 
tion, Sovietism must be understood as the product 
of the conjunction of the recurrent Russian phenome- 
non of absolute collapse, or smuta, with the promise 
of the universal and absolute utopia of Socialism. 
Since the utopia, once in absolute power, turned out 
to be unsustainable, Russia collapsed again under its 


See, for example, his two-volume work Proiskhozhdeniye partokratii 
(The Origins of the Partocracy), Frankfurt am Main, Posev, 1973. 

3See The Origin of Russian Communism, translated by R. M. French, 
Ann Arbor, MI, University of Michigan Press, 1960. 
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weight, into the present smuta of post-perestroyka. 

Yet, it would be a mistake to consider the smuta to be 
a peculiarly or uniquely Russian phenomenon. Similar 
general implosions have marked the history of other Eu- 
ropean nations. The Polish Potop (Deluge) between 
1648 and 1660 was obviously a similar phenomenon. 
The 30-Years’ War in Germany between 1618 and 1648 
was another major example. The 100-Years’ War in 
France between 1380 and 1453, which was also part of 
what is now sometimes called the “Great Depression” 
of the later Middle Ages, was perhaps the greatest Eu- 
ropean smuta of all, replete with peasant jacquerie, de- 
mographic catastrophe, and economic regression. Fi- 
nally, the Wars of the Roses in England between 1455 
and 1485 were a less drastic form of the same pattern, 
due in large part to the defeat of England’s imperial ad- 
venture in France. Peripheral Russia, with its more mea- 
ger resources and cruder social system, has simply 
been under greater strain throughout its history than 
other powers in the ferociously competitive European 
world, and hence more prone to implosion. 

It is against the background of this comparative his- 
torical perspective that the present attempt to account 
for the collapse of Soviet communism will be conduct- 
ed. But as a preliminary to this attempt, it is necessary 
to assess the vast body of interpretive literature on 
communism that has been created over the past 45 
years. To examine this literature in detail would be im- 
possible. It is also unnecessary, for the general struc- 
ture of this body of writing is quite clear, indeed repeti- 
tively simple, as we move from one of the four social 
science disciplines to the next. 

The remarks that follow, therefore, will aim only at the 
general structure of the Western Sovietological argu- 
ment, leaving aside the empirical variety and the nu- 
ances with which it was set forth. This means that the 
ensuing discussion will be a tentative exercise in the in- 
tellectual history of Western speculation about Soviet- 
ism, or an attempt at a Begriffsgeschichte (conceptual 
history) of the field. As in any essay, it will often be pos- 
sible merely to give a provocative “Ems Despatch” of 
complex positions. Yet, in the present collapsed state 
of Sovietology, a bit of “shock therapy” is probably as 
necessary as in the postcommunist world itself to start 
things up again; and in our rubble-strewn field, perhaps 
the best way to shed light is by first generating polemi- 
cal heat. 


Sovietology and Social Science 


The great first step taken by the August Revolution in 
the Soviet Union was to put an end to the communist 
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ideocratic partocracy. Western Sovietology must now 
take an answering step by coming to terms intellectual- 
ly with post-partocratic reality. And this will have to be a 
rather big step indeed; for long ago mainstream Sovie- 
tology threw away the key to understanding Sovietism 
by discarding the “totalitarian model” in favor of such 
concepts as “modernization,” “institutional plural- 
ism,” and “developmental authoritarianism.’ So, the 
way out of our Western conceptual soup might well be 
one that leads us back to a state of pre—social science 
innocence. 

The present inability of our Sovietological “models” 
to explain the way Sovietism ended concerns not only 
Sovietology but the four social science disciplines as 
they have developed in the West since World War II. 
Until that time, our academic institutions had only two 
basic faculties—Letters and Sciences. It is only after 
the war that a third great area of learning was staked out 
and institutionalized in a separate faculty as the Social 
Sciences. At the same time, the spirit in which the study 
of man and society was conducted changed. What the 
French used to call /es sciences humaines and the Ger- 
mans the Geisteswissenschaften had been largely in- 
formed by the spirit of the humanities, and they were 
considered to be distinct from the exact or natural sci- 
ences. But what the Americans now labeled the social 
sciences had the ambition of becoming as similar to the 
natural sciences as possible. Until this “behavioral re- 
volution,” the fledgling social disciplines were lodged 
in the traditional faculties or, in Europe, outside the es- 
tablished university, as in the London School of Eco- 
nomics or France's Institut d’Etudes Politiques. Now all 
the social disciplines were gathered together under 
one great positivistic roof of their own. 

Sovietology came of age entirely in the behavioral 
era, and within the institutional confines of the third, new 
domain of learning, the social sciences. And Sovieto- 
logy developed as the application of general social sci- 
entific methodologies to the communist world. It was 
considered as a form of “area studies” alongside Latin 
American area studies and those dealing with other re- 
gions of the world. This occurred first in American uni- 
versities, and was subsequently copied in Western Eu- 
rope; the results are now being imported into the 
postcommunist countries. We have a professional obli- 
gation to inform their scholars of what it is they are 
getting. 

The idea of an empirical, inductive science of society 
is as old as Aristotle’s Politics; and in a very basic way 
this work has never been superseded, because certain 
aspects of the knowledge we have of ourselves are not 
cumulative. But it was only after the Scientific Revolu- 
tion of the 17th century that social science in the mod- 
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ern and putatively cumulative sense became possible, 
because for the first time, mankind developed a form of 
knowledge that was wholly empirical and yet conceptu- 
alized in universal, and often mathematical, laws. And, 
as such, this new knowledge was regarded as incon- 
trovertible, not to say infallible. It was a kind of knowl- 
edge that had hitherto been attributable only to God. In 
the 18th-century Enlightenment, the first systematic ef- 
fort was made to transfer this model of knowledge to hu- 
man affairs so as to create a science of man and soci- 
ety. The great prototype of this was the Encyclopédie of 
D’Alembert and Diderot. Its 19th-century culmination 
was the positivism of Auguste Comte, who indeed first 
gave us the word “sociology” to designate the ultimate 
science. 

In the sphere of practical, empirical application of 
this aspiration, the first new discipline to emerge was 
“political economy” in the half century following Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations in 1776. By the turn of the 
century, it had acquired organized academic status. 
The second discipline to emerge in an institutional fash- 
ion was what we now Call political science, which 
gained a separate identity beginning in the 1880's. So- 
ciology was the last to appear, emerging as a discipline 
inthe 1920's and 1930's out of an amalgam of the work 
of Max Weber and Emile Durkheim (as in the structural 
functionalism of Talcott Parsons); and after the late 
1930's, a great deal of Marx was blended in, while a 
dash of de Tocqueville was added after World War II. 
Then, in the wake of that conflict, these social sciences 
permeated the great parent discipline, history, which 
was in fact older than Aristotle. 

During the 40-odd years after World War Il, all four 
disciplines in this new world of social science lived 
| through the same great ‘‘paradigm shift” in communist 
| studies: from the “totalitarian model” to ‘modernization 
theory.” The former sought to explain communist sys- 
tems essentially from above, as the product of ideology 
and political will. In this perspective, Sovietism was akin 
to Nazism and fascism, and hence radically different 
from the Western democracies. The second model, 
which emerged in the 1960's, sought to explain the So- 
viet system essentially from below, as the product of 
universal social and economic forces, and hence dif- 
ferent only in degree, not in kind, from other “modern” 
or “modernizing” societies. But how did this overarch- 
ing paradigm shift unfold in each of the four social 
sciences? 


Economics. Let us begin with the basics, or what Ar- 
istotle called the management of the household (ta oi/- 
konomia), which Marx later termed the base (as op- 
posed to the superstructure), and which is generally 
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known in modern languages as the economy. In the 
matter of the Soviet economy, from the 1920's to the 
mid-1940's, there was a long history of pre—social- 
scientific, semi-ideological commentary on whether or 
not the “socialist experiment” was working out properly 
in the new workers’ state. 

On the one hand, as early as 1922, Ludwig von Mises 
of the Austrian school of economics argued that replac- 
ing the market by a so-called “Plan” was intrinsically 
impossible because it was founded on the erroneous 
belief that prices were nothing but an artifact of capital- 
ism and thus something which the planner could abol- 
ish without impairing the efficient allocation of re- 
sources. Von Mises contended that in any situation, the 
variables of quantity and price were too interlinked, and 
the number of decisions to be made too huge, to permit 
advance calculation. Thus, only the market could cope 
with the complexity of the problem of the allocation of 
resources and investment in the process of produc- 
tion.* To be sure, von Mises was not commenting di- 
rectly on Soviet developments. Rather, he was answer- 
ing the antimarket theories of such Austro-Marxists as 
Rudolf Hilferding, as well as criticizing the German 
war economy of Erich von Ludendorff and Walter Ra- 
thenau. But both of these targets were quite appropri- 
ate stand-ins for Leninism, as we will see more fully in a 
moment. 

On the other hand, and somewhat later, adherents of 
socialism, such as Maurice Dobb, argued that the ex- 
periment was on the way to success. Although the War 
Communism of 1918-21 was an over-hasty start, and 
the New Economic Policy (NEP) of 1921-29 was too 
much of a retreat, Stalin's five-year plans of the 1930's 
at last made the Soviet Union a modern industrial coun- 
try of a new socialist type.° 

And in the middle of this debate, there were the mar- 
ket socialists, such as the Polish economist Oskar 
Lange, who held that Soviet planning as practiced was 
indeed a blunderbuss operation. Nonetheless, if na- 
tionalized property were combined with a market, he 
argued, genuine socialism would result.® 

In addition to all these Western positions, there was 
that of the émigré Soviet economist, Naum Jasny, who 
in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s severely criticized 
both the Soviet economy itself and all its foreign ana- 


“See Die Gemeinwirtschaft (Socialism), Jena, Fischer, 1922, which 
builds on his “Economic Accounting in the Socialist Commonwealth,” Archiv 
fur Sozialwissenschaften (Tubingen), Vol. 47, 1920. 

°See his Soviet Economic Development Since the 1917 Revolution, 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1948. 

®See, for example, the book he co-authored with Fred M. Taylor, On the 
Economic Theory of Socialism, Minneapolis, MN, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1938. 
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lysts. Although he may have lacked the methodological 
sophistication of economists trained in either Cam- 
bridge, he knew of what real country he spoke, for he 
“had been there, and drunk its bitter honey” (to para- 
phrase a Russian proverb). Jasny argued that both the 
Soviet Union's collectivized agriculture and its planned 
industrial plant were very costly failures, and that West- 
ern economists were presenting to the public a thor- 
oughly make-believe world of Soviet socialism. And in 
this precocious pessimism, Jasny was at one with the 
earlier, more theoretical evaluation of von Mises.’ 
ltwas at this point, around 1960, that analysis of Sovi- 
et economic performance at last became grounded in 
hard social science. It did so with the aid of what might 
be called the “GNP model,” which in the Soviet case 
depended on a “cost factor adjustment model.” Con- 
trary to widespread opinion, GNP is not a fact but a con- 
cept; or, more precisely, it is a measurement, and there 
can be no measurement without theoretical premises. 
The size of the Soviet GNP, therefore, depends on what 
theory one uses to devise it. And here a major problem 
arises, because all our theories regarding real economic 
output were derived from Western experience and data. 
But Soviet experience and data did not fit Western 
models of measurement at all. In particular, Soviet 
prices have no economic logic. Their logic, if that is the 
proper term, is a political, or an administrative, or a 
“command” logic. Hence, a “cost factor adjustment” 
was required to convert Soviet ‘‘prices” into data that 
could be fed into measurement models employed in 
the two Cambridges. This feat was the accomplishment 
of Abram Bergson in his pivotal The Real National Income 
of Soviet Russia since 1928, published in 1961. His con- 
clusion was that the Soviet GNP, between 1928 and 
1940, grew more than 60 percent. If we bear in mind that 
during the same years, the total drop in the American 
GNP was about 33 percent, the Soviet performance ap- 
pears as one of the most imposing in the 20th century. 
In the 25 years after the publication of Bergson’s 
seminal book, on the whole a similarly optimistic evalu- 
ation of Soviet success prevailed in Western scholar- 
ship; it was echoed and amplified by such an illustrious 
figure as Wassily Leontiev, and it was popularized and 
bowdlerized by John Kenneth Galbraith. And so a high 
opinion of the Soviet achievement found its way into the 
evaluations of the US Central Intelligence Agency, 
where of course it was interpreted as a measure of the 
Soviet threat. Thus, on all sides, by the 1970's, the con- 


’See The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR, Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1949, and Soviet /ndustrialization, 1928-1952, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
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ventional wisdom came to be that the Soviet GNP was 
some 60 percent of the American. 

Yet, as in earlier years, there were dissenting voices. 
These came predominantly from the ranks of former So- 
viets, who, though perhaps lacking in methodological 
polish, had direct experience of Sovietism in the period 
of Brezhnev’'s “developed” or “really existing socia- 
lism.” The most prominent among them is Igor Birman. 
One of his main arguments was that American acade- 
mia, and the CIA, failed to take into account, not only 
the unreliability of Soviet statistics, but, even more im- 
portant, the low quality of the whole Soviet national 
product.® 

Then, inthe late 1980's, when g/asnost'’ at last permit- 
ted Soviet economists and journalists to speak out, Bir- 
man’s pessimistic, or, more accurately, realistic, ver- 
dict was amply confirmed. Through the voices of 
Nikolay Shmelev, Gavriil Popov, Vasiliy Selyunin, Gri- 
gory Khanin, Larissa Pyasheva, Mikhail Berger, and 
subsequently Grigoriy Yavlinskiy and Yegor Gaydar, 
they offered us a portrait of the Soviet economy that was 
in full accord with the evaluations of Birman, Jasny, 
and, indeed, Ludwig von Mises, whose book contains 
hardly a single figure and not a word about GNP. This 
methodological smuta, finally, received international 
recognition at a conference on Soviet “non-statistics”’ 
held at Airlie House, under the sponsorship of the 
American Enterprise Institute in April 1990 and at- 
tended by both Soviet and Western specialists. As a re- 
sult of this ‘““demystification,” it became clear that we 
simply do not know the size of the Soviet economy or its 
GNP for any period. And with the collapse of pere- 
stroyka in 1991, it also became evident that socialism 
was one of the greatest economic disasters of the 20th 
century. 

What, then, was the true nature of the Soviet produc- 
tive system, or narodnoye khozvaystvo, as the Rus- 
sians Call it? An appropriate term would be a militarized 
economy, since the prototypical political-command 
economy first emerged during World War |. Indeed, in 
Germany, General Erich von Ludendorff, utilizing the 
organizational talents of Walter Rathenau, built a sys- 
tem he called Kriegssozialismus (War Socialism), 
which, in his view, was only the economic component of 
der totale Krieg (total war). But for Lenin, this war was 
an “imperialist” war, the product of the “highest stage 
of capitalism.” The war thus would end in socialist revo- 
lution, and Ludendorff's militarized economy then would 
logically become the matrix of the new “socialist” 
economy. 


®See, for example, his Personal Consumption in the USSR and the USA, 
London, MacMillan, 1989. 
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| So, atthe end of the Soviet Civil War, in 1920, Trotsky 
| also logically argued that the “militarization of labor” 
| was the means for building peacetime socialism. In- 
| deed, in the partial retreat to the market during the NEP, 
the state or socialist sector of heavy industry and credit 
was still appropriately Known as the “commanding 
heights.” Finally, when Stalin called off this retreat in 
| 1929 and lunged toward “building socialism” in what 
turned out to be a four-year Five-Year Plan, he did soon 
| aseries of ‘fronts’—industrial, agricultural, and cultur- 
| al—and under the slogan that “there are no fortresses 
| that Bolsheviks cannot storm.” 
Then, when Hitler returned to Stalin Lenin’s old com- 
| pliment to Ludendorff by socializing the German econ- 
| omy in a Four-Year Plan, German émigrés from Nation- 
al Socialism’s Leviathan state called Hitler's policy a 
Befeh/swirtschaft (command economy). For the past 
20-odd years or so, this apt term has been juxtaposed 
in Western usage to the misleading and pseudo-ration- 
alistic official term ‘‘plan.”’ Under glasnost’, the German 
term returned to the land of Lenin as “the command- 
administrative system,” a terminological refinement of 
the democrats who are now in power in Moscow, and 
who are setting about abolishing that system in favor 
of such genuinely economic institutions as the market 
and private property, both of which require the rule 
of law. 

Without the West's overestimation of the Soviets’ eco- 
nomic achievement, the overestimation of their perfor- 
mance in the other three disciplines would have been 
impossible. Or, more exactly, it was the intersection of 

| this economic misjudgment with the great historical 
trauma of the Depression and World War II that made 
the Soviet Union's political and social fortune. For, just 
when Stalin was building socialism in the Soviet Union, 
the Depression helped to generate Nazism in the West. 
Subsequently, World War || was fought as a “Popular 
Front” alliance of democrats and communists against 
fascism. Thus, after the 1930's, a rough correlation be- 
tween, on the one hand, capitalism, economic crisis, 
and war, and, on the other hand, planning, growth, and 
peace was engrained in the Western liberal conscious- 
ness. And not all the de-Stalinizations of the last 40 
years were sufficient to eradicate these associations. 
To do that, the great economic collapse of perestroyka 
was required . . . or so it seems. 


Political science. |n political science studies of com- 
munism, the great issue turned around the “totalitarian 
model’ and its critics. And this struggle touched just as 
directly the other “soft” social sciences as well—soci- 
ology and history. The basic facts are so well known as 
to make superfluous anything but the briefest recapi- 
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tulation. The totalitarian model was launched in 1951, 
while Stalin was still in power, by Hannah Arenat in her 
Origins of Totalitarianism. Her thesis was that the 
mid-20th century experienced a qualitatively new and 
unique form of despotism, founded on the mass, de- 
motic mobilization of society by ideological political pow- 
er; and that the supreme expressions of this were Nazism 
and communism. In 1956, Carl Friedrich and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski turned Arenat'’s thesis into a model, according 
to which totalitarianism is characterized by an official ide- 
ology, a mass party with a leader, institutional terror, a 
monopoly on information, a monopoly of high-technology 
weaponry, and a centrally controlled economy.° 

Beginning in the 1960's, the totalitarian model came 
increasingly under attack. There were many reasons 
for this, but here it is possible to mention only the most 
important. First, times were in fact changing in the So- 
viet Union, and the system was becoming more mellow. 
Second, times were changing in the West as well, and 
the Left, after a long eclipse, was making a comeback. 
The conjunction of these two factors diminished con- 
cern about the Soviet menace, and so the totalitarian 
model came to be denounced as the academic ra- 
tionale for the cold war. Moreover, with the “balance 
of terror” between the two superpowers producing a 
stalemate, it seemed clear that the Soviet Union would 
be a permanent factor in world affairs, and that the time 
had therefore come to settle down and analyze it sober- 
ly, without the emotion of the late Stalin years. And this 
meant processing Soviet data through the ‘‘value-free” 
categories of the new social sciences. Thus, academic 
investigation of the USSR, which had begun as a form of 
mere “area studies,’ was constantly upgraded by its 
practitioners through the assimilation of ever more so- 
phisticated social science models. The result was that the 
Soviet Union's historical specificity as a communist party- 
state was increasingly blurred under a vocabulary that 
spoke in universal political and social terms. And this 
process was furthered by a good dose of ignorant inno- 
cence in the West about actual Soviet conditions. 

By the 1970's, this “revisionist” perspective had pro- 
duced a vast literature that sought to ground the Soviet 
regime in the dynamics of Soviet society, and which 
subordinated politics and ideology to social and 
economic factors in explaining the system’s operation. 
This revisionism produced no single dominant model: 
rather, new models came on the scene as thick and 
perishable as autumn leaves, from the leadership con- 
flicts approach (Kremlinology), to Sovietism as neo- 
traditionalism (in Weber's sense of the traditional), to 


°This model can be found in their classic Totalitarian Dictatorship and 
Autocracy, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1956. 
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corporatism, to the view of Brezhnevism as welfare- | Linz and others have so effectively analyzed in Latin | 


state authoritarianism. But there were three approach- 
es, Characterized by three key words—development, 
authoritarianism, pluralism—that proved more durable 
than all the rest. 

The first of these was in fact the political equivalent of 
the GNP model. Its classic statement was given by 
Richard Lowenthal in “Development vs. Utopia in Com- 
munist Policy” published in 1970.'° Lowenthal began 
with the totalitarian model, which he combined with the 
newer perspective of modernization theory, which in 
turn drew both on Max Weber and on structural func- 
tionalism as applied to backward or traditional societ- 
ies. Thus, for him, communism was a particular form of 
modernization, or “a special type of politically forced 
development” founded on Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
Yet, totalitarian policies inevitably led to unintended 
consequences. Thus, under Khrushchev, Sovietism’s 
“last utopian,” the ideological goal of ‘building social- 
ism” gave way to the mundane pursuit of economic de- 
velopment as an end in itself. One conclusion drawn by 
others from this mode of argument was that Soviet de- 
velopment, as measured by an allegedly expanding 
GNP, could serve as a model for more backward Third 
World countries, from Cuba, to India, to Vietnam—an 
opinion with which the rulers of those countries con- 
curred. Another conclusion was that since economic 
development was the royal road to modernity every- 
where, the Soviet Union itself was well on its way to 
“converging” with the fully developed First World. And 
so Sovietism was fitted into a universal pattern of 
progress. 

The second of the political science insights need not 
be associated with any one name or book, because it 
was diffused throughout the field: this was the conten- 
tion that although Sovietism may have been totalitarian 
under Stalin, it had mellowed into ordinary “‘authoritar- 
ianism” under his successors. Thus, communism was 
at the same time reformable and intrinsically different 
from fascism. Again, there is factual basis for a distinc- 
tion between Stalinism and the more decayed regime 
of his successors, as everyone who lived under Soviet- 
ism knew well. But this is not the same as holding that 
the quantitative decline in terror equaled a qualitative 
transformation of the system; or that reform commu- 
nism could eventuate in genuine democracy without a 
radical break. 

And the reform communism of perestroyka did, in 
fact, end last August in a rupture. There was no evolu- 
tionary “transition to democracy” of the sort that Juan 


'°ln Chalmers Johnson, Ed., Change in Communist Systems, Stanford, 
CA, Stanford University Press, 1970, pp. 33-116. 
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America and Spain. Indeed, the intrinsic irreformability 
of communism is the point of Jeane Kirkpatrick's 
famous—and for some, infamous—distinction of the 
late 1970's between totalitarian and authoritarian re- 
gimes. Her contention was not that totalitarian regimes 
could never change at allthis is a caricature of her po- 
sition—but that they could not transform themselves 
into democracies, whereas merely authoritarian re- 
gimes could, as in fact occurred in Spain. 

The final conceptual innovation of post-Stalin politi- 
cal science was that if Sovietism was to be understood 
as “developmental authoritarianism,” then its political 
mode of operation must be “institutional pluralism,” a 
derivative of “interest group” theory. The most notable 
proponent of this approach was Jerry Hough. Its effect 
was to present the Soviet Union as just another multi- 
polar polity, in much the same way that the GNP model 
made Sovietism out to be simply another species of a 
universal, modern economy. This view received its cul- 
minating expression in Hough’s How the Soviet Union 
ls Governed, published in 1979, which symbolically an- 
nulled the summa of the totalitarian approach, Merle 
Fainsod’s How Russia /s Ruled, which was first pub- 
lished in 1953. And so with the political system, as with 
the economy, we were promised a pot of convergence 
at the end of the Soviet rainbow. But, again, in historical 
fact things did not work out this way. A true pluralism of 
institutions—from the factories, to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, to the local soviets—did not emerge until the su- 
per-institution of the party-state, or the “center” as it 
came to be called, was abolished. 


Sociology. |s it necessary to argue in detail that a 
similar paradigm shift, achieved through the projection 
of Western models onto Soviet reality, is to be found in 
sociological studies of communism? Suffice it to say the 
following: as with the economy and the polity, the notion 
that Sovietism was about the unique process of build- 
ing socialism was not taken seriously. This was regard- 
ed as ideological window-dressing. The Soviet experi- 
ence was seen as basically a variation on universal 
social processes. 

Briefly, then, what happened first was the application 
of the canons of structural functionalism to Soviet soci- 
ety. The classic work in this regard appeared in 1956 
and was called How the Soviet System Works. A collec- 
tive enterprise of psychologists, sociologists, and an- 
thropologists, it was the product of the pilot institution of 
academic Sovietology, Harvard's Russian Research 
Center. This study accepted the uniqueness of the So- 
viet system and the basic premises of the totalitarian 
model, but fleshed out the model with concrete ana- 


lyses of its multiple structures and their “operating 
characteristics.” The conclusion of this investigation 
was that Soviet structures did indeed function success- 
fully—that the system, in short, worked, because it was 
in fact a genuine social system and not simply a politi- 
cal regime. 

But this effort to introduce nuances into the totalitar- 
ian perspective gave way, like everything else in Sovi- 
etology during the radical 1960's, to an approach that 
finally reduced communism to a variant of a universal 
social process. This approach was a combination of 
modernization theory with a revisionist form of Marxist 
class analysis, and its main exemplar was Barrington 
Moore’s Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy 
of 1966. For Moore, the central thread of all modern his- 
tory was the transition from traditional to industrial, or 
developed, society, but this transition worked out in 
quite different ways depending on which social class 
dominated the revolution against the old order. In 
England, France, and the United States, the ‘“bour- 
geoisie’ emerged on top, and the result was capitalism 
and a (very flawed) democracy. In Germany and Ja- 
pan, the aristocracy introduced capitalism through a 
“revolution from above,” and the ultimate result was 
fascism. Russia was treated indirectly through the Chi- 
nese case, but in both of these “great agrarian bu- 
reaucracies’ the old regimes were overthrown by the 
peasants and the result was communism, which then 
proceeded to industrialize through despotic bureaucrat- 
ic means. But nowhere in this class analysis of China and 
Russia did Moore find any room for the party or Marxist 
ideology as the indispensable agents of the communist 
outcome. Nor did he find that political forces acted as in- 
dependent variables in any of the revolutionary cases he 
studied. Indeed, they played no real role whatever, all 
that existed in his world was raw social process. 

Moore's disciple, Theda Skocpol, thus felt moved to 
make a great conceptual leap forward by ‘bringing the 
state back in” for a discussion of “agrarian revolution” 
against bureaucracy in France, Russia, and China.'' In 
all three cases, the result of the alleged peasant revolu- 
tion was the triumph of anew despotic “developmental 
bureaucracy.” What Skocpol did not notice, however, 
was that in Russia and China, this bureaucracy was 
communist and total, whereas in France, the bureauc- 
racy was an instrument in the service of a constitutional 
democratic order based on universal suffrage. Even 
more, she did not notice that a sociology so far gone in 
social reductionism that it was a matter of great meth- 
odological moment “‘to bring the state back in” had be- 


"The title of this book is States and Social Revolutions, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1979. 
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come a sociology irrelevant to understanding commu- 
nist party-states. 


History. And what, finally, of the mother discipline of 
the social sciences—history? Well, history offers us 
more of the same, for the oldest social discipline had 
been thoroughly modernized in the behavioral era by 
the new social sciences. Yet, historical writing was still 
ordered in a temporal sequence, as research advanced 


after World War || from 1917 to the Stalin era; at the same 


time, this progression fused with the familiar methodolog- 
ical progression from the totalitarian to the revisionist per- 
spective. So history came to sum up the whole “normali- 
zation” of Sovietism in Western scholarship. 

In the years after World War Il, the Western approach 
to Soviet history was overwhelmingly political and ideo- 
logical. The paradigmatic work of the day was Leonard 
Schapiro’s The Origins of the Communist Autocracy, 
published in 1955, which portrayed a Soviet regime al- 
ready under Lenin as aiming at the elimination of all rival 
loci of power and the total concentration of this power in 
the hands of the party, themes later extended in time by 
his History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 


1959. And this view of the Soviet Union as a totalitarian 


monolith paralleled that of its classical formulation in 
Fainsod's How Russia Is Ruled. 

But even Schapiro’s great adversary, E. H. Carr, who 
was favorably inclined to the Soviet experiment, gave 
an essentially political explanation of Bolshevism. Nor 
did he make any bones about its being a tough autocra- 
cy, on the grounds that toughness was necessary to so- 
cialism’s survival.'* And Carr’s ally in Sovietophilia, the 
Trotskyite Isaac Deutscher, also gave a political inter- 
pretation of his subject, though placing a significantly 
greater emphasis on ideology than did Carr.'? It should 
by pointed out that both these authors had their great- 
est impact at the height of the cold war, when the totali- 
tarian model supposedly ruled the field. 


The revolution in Soviet historical studies came in 


1964 in an article in the Slavic Review by Leopold Haim- 
son, an article whose mention ever since has invariably, 
and justifiably, been preceded by the adjective “sem- 
inal.” At the time it appeared, the prevailing view of 
1917 was that the Revolution was a cataclysm pro- 


12See his monumental series, History of Soviet Russia, published in the 
1950's. 

'SDeutscher's main work was, of course, his outstanding biographies of 
Trotsky—The Prophet Armed: Trotsky, 1879-1921, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1954; The Prophet Unarmed: Trotsky, 1921-1929, 
London and New York, Oxford University Press, 1959; and The Prophet 
Outcast, Trotsky, 1929-1940, London and New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1963—and of Stalin—Stalin: A Political Biography, New York and 
London, Oxford University Press, 1949. 
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duced by the impact of World War | on the fragile politi- 
cal and economic structures of Imperial Russia, which 
until then, had been evolving toward a Western-style 
constitutional order. Haimson, however, argued that 
the Revolution had to be understood as the product of a 
dual “polarization” in Russian life—the one between 
the state and society, and the other between the work- 
ers and the bourgeoisie. He argued further that this pro- 
cess had already reached a decisive phase by the 
summer of 1914. By implication, therefore, October 
was no “accident” due to war but the logical working 
out of Russia’s social processes, or of what the Rus- 
sians call zakonomernost’ and what German Hegelo- 
Marxists call Gesetzmassigkeit. '4 

In the same way that the classic Russian novel (in 
Dostoevsky’s famous phrase) emerged from Gogol’s 
The Overcoat, so subsequent American social history 
writing on Sovietism emerged from Haimson’s hardly 
less seminal endeavor. This tradition of social history 
may be characterized, in its basic thrust if not neces- 
sarily in its empirical elaborations, as neo-Menshevik. 
Or, more precisely, it is in the intellectual lineage of Left, 
or internationalist, Menshevism as represented by Yuliy 
Martov, who indeed was the originator of the polariza- 
tion thesis. In the neo-Menshevik view, Bolshevism, for 
all its excesses, was a genuine workers’ movement, 
and therefore the Soviet state was authentically social- 
ist, though deformed by the later excesses of Stalinism. 
Sovietism, in consequence, possessed the capacity for 
self-reform, so as to yield what the Czechs and Slovaks 
in 1968 called “socialism with a human face.” Given 
this usually unstated yet constantly lurking postulate, 
most Western historiography about Soviet Russia, 
through all its empirical permutations, has in fact lent 
support to the idea of communism’s eventual transfor- 
mation into some kind of social democracy. 

This enterprise of the historical rehabilitation of So- 
vietism unfolded in four basic phases. The first was 
characterized by a wave of studies on 1917 designed 
to show that October was not a coup d’état, as the totali- 
tarian school held, but a genuine workers’ revolution, 
and that the Bolshevik party was no monolith com- 
manded from above, but an open, “democratic” entity 
driven by radical impulses from below.'® Although 
there is much in this view that is true with respect to 
1917 itself, and with respect to workers only, it totally 


'4Leopold Haimson, “The Problem of Social Stability in Urban Russia, 
1905-1917,” Slavic Review (Columbus, OH), Part |, December 1964, 
pp. 619-42; Part Il, March 1965, pp. 1-22. 

'’The list of books that make up this wave is too long to include here. A 
good “short course” can, however, be found in the collection of articles in 
Daniel Kaiser, Ed., The Worker's Revolution in Russia, 1917: The View from 
Below, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1987. 


neglects the rest of society, the extraordinary political 
conditions created by the war, and the long-term ideo- 
cratic purposes of the party, which were quite incom- 
patible with any democratic sharing of, or alternation in, 
power with other groups. Yet, these factors were largely 
ignored, and research concentrated on establishing 
the proletarian legitimacy of October, since this was 
necessary to give legitimacy to Soviet history as a 
whole. 

The second phase of the neo-Menshevik enterprise 
was Characterized by the argument that the true har- 
vest of October was not War Communism, but the NEP 
of Lenin’s last two years as this was developed by Niko- 
lay Bukharin until 1929. And, indeed, an economic poli- 
cy along the lines of the NEP had been the Menshevik 
program to save the socialist fruits of the Revolution in 
the 1920's. The argument went that if only the NEP had 
not been brutally interrupted by Stalin, Russia would 
have “grown into” socialism, conceived of as a semi- 
market, quasi-mixed economy. Again, there is minimal 
empirical plausibility to this characterization of the 
1920's, but this is achieved only at the cost of ignoring, 
not only the persisting hegemony of the party over the 
economy, but the communists’ ambition to socialize, in 
more or less short order, all aspects of life. Neverthe- 
less, the mode for some 20 years has been to idealize 
the NEP—economic, political, and cultural—as the 
golden age of Sovietism, with the implication that some 
future reform was destined to return successfully to this 
source. '® 

The third phase of social-history revisionism of the to- 
talitarlan model went beyond neo-Menshevism to what 
can only be called a soft Stalinism. This approach ar- 
gued that the First Five-Year Plan took its impetus from 
below in the form of a “cultural revolution” of working- 
class and party activists. It resulted in a great upward 
social mobility, or vydvizheniye, of these worker-acti- 
vists into managerial and party posts, a development 
that eventually furnished the cadres of the “Brezhnev 
generation.”’ Such a process of upward mobility would 
obviously be recognized by any Westerner as demo- 
cratic social promotion. And, in fact, this vydvizheniye 
did occur on a massive scale. But this is hardly all that 
occurred in Stalin's revolution, which, moreover, clearly 
came from above. Almost completely neglected in this 
perspective are collectivization and the purges; in- 
deed, the latter are minimized with the remark that their 
victims were in the “low hundreds of thousands.” This 
partial rehabilitation of the Stalinist record is most 


‘The two classic examples of this trend are Stephen F. Cohen, 
Bukharin and the Bolshevik Revolution, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1973; 
and Moshe Lewin, Lenin's Last Struggle, New York, Pantheon, 1968. 
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prominently associated with the name of Sheila Fitzpat- 
rick, and it obviously corresponds to the positive evalu- 
ation of mature Sovietism given in political science by 
Jerry Hough. '” 

But matters did not stop with this, and there occurred 
a fourth phase of revisionism that did not hesitate to re- 
habilitate the rest of Stalin's record. His collectivization 
has been portrayed as being, in significant measure, 
the product of worker enthusiasm for the building of so- 
cialism. And his purges have been presented as the re- 
sult of a struggle by the “center” to bring the quasi- 
anarchic ‘‘periphery” under control, a process in which 
Stalin allegedly played a moderating role. It has also 
been argued that the number of victims is not a subject 
for proper scientific investigation since contemporary, 
that is official, sources are silent on the matter.'® Proper 
social science method could hardly obfuscate Soviet 
reality more thoroughly. 

With this oblique sanitization of high Stalinism, the 
process of revisionism reaches a kind of culmination: 
each phase of Soviet development from October 
through the final building of socialism in the 1930's has 
been given a purposeful cast; the overall process, if not 
every detail, adds up to achievement and success. To 
be sure, those who hold to Bukharin's NEP vehemently 
reject the efforts of the defenders of cultural revolution 
as excessive, and as aberrant to the truth as Stalinism 
itself was to true Leninism. Nonetheless, both are work- 
ing inthe same social reductionist mode, and the result 
in both cases is to judge the Soviet experiment to be, on 
the whole, reformable. Both are linked, moreover, by 
the fact that the 25 years of Stalinism are too central a 
piece of Soviet history to be written off as an ‘“aberra- 
tion” lacking a proper “social base.” Thus, that bolder 
revisionism oriented to the 1930's really develops logi- 
cally out of the more cautious neo-Menshevism, and 
brings out more clearly the failings of the whole revi- 
sionist enterprise. And these failings are that neither Le- 
ninism nor Stalinism can plausibly be derived from any 
class or social base. The Soviet regime determines, 
and is not determined by, the social process. 

And so, by the mid-1980’s and the onset of pere- 
stroyka, revisionist historical writing had spelled out 


’See, for example, Sheila Fitzpatrick, Ed., Cultural Revolution in Russia, 
1928-1931, Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, 1978; and Sheila 
Fitzpatrick, Education and Social Mobility in the Soviet Union, 1921-1934, 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1979; and her The Russian 
Revolution, Oxford and New York, Oxford University Press, 1982; see also 
Jerry Hough, The Soviet Prefects: The Local Party Organs in Industrial 
Decisionmaking, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1979. 

‘8 am referring to Lynne Viola's The Best Sons of the Fatherland, 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1987; and J. Arch Getty’s The Origins of the 
Great Purges: The Soviet Communist Party Reconsidered, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1985. 
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period by period, and in concrete terms, the basically 
positive evaluation of Sovietism given in different ways 
by economics, political science, and sociology. And 
the implied conclusion of this whole interdisciplinary 
joint venture was that a mature communism, since it 
had grown into an advanced industrial urbanized su- 
perpower, was ready for a liberalizing “reform” that 
would make of Russia a wholly “modern” society. So, 
Gorbachev's perestroyka was received by most Sovieto- 
logists with enthusiasm, and was happily processed 
through a panoply of predictive models for portents of 
success. But as has already been noted, perestroyka did 
not rejuvenate communism; it killed it. So perhaps we 
should look to the East for insights and intuitions, if not 
for outright models, to help us restructure our ailing 
discipline. 


The Eastern Perspective 


In the East, we observe the exact opposite of the 
Western development. Until well into perestroyka, the 
official Eastern evaluation of Sovietism was the Marxist- 
Leninist assertion that the system represented “really 
existing,” or “developed,” socialism. But in the 1970's, 
as the system began to decay in Eastern Europe, dissi- 
dent thinkers took up the term totalitarianism. To be 
sure, these thinkers also adopted some Western social 
science perspectives; but they almost always subordi- 
nated these concepts to the overarching totalitarian 
concept. By 1988, with g/asnost’, this term came out in 
the open in the Soviet Union; by 1990, even Gorbachev 
himself was using it; and by 1991, Yel’tsin’s govern- 
ment made anticommunism and the “exit from totalitar- 
ianism” its declared policy. Faced with this overwhelm- 
ing consensus of Eastern opinion about the nature of the 
system, Western Sovietology will in time have to adapt. 

Under early perestroyka, down to 1989, Western 
neo-Menshevik revisionism was an acceptable So- 
vietological position in both East and West. Indeed, 
Gorbachev's policy represented a kind of neo-NEP; se- 
lections from Bukharin were republished, and Stephen 
Cohen's work on Bukharin was translated. Even the 
bolder Western eulogists of the Soviet 1930's could be 
useful in this context, and the whole spectrum of Ameri- 
can revisionists gave lectures at Yuriy Afanas'yev’s Ar- 
Chival Historical Institute. But this period has passed. 
Vaclav Klaus, the Czechoslovak minister of finance, 
has taken to declaring that now ‘‘the greatest danger in 
the East is ideological infiltration from the West.” So, to 
continue to do business with the East, and perhaps 
even to make a contribution to its “exit from totalitarian- 
ism,” Western Sovietology will have to enter into an 
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intellectual joint venture with post-Soviet democrats, 
preferably as their junior partners. Indeed, the Institute 
for East-West Security Studies has already done this for 
Eastern Europe at Stitin Castle in Bohemia—a similar 
venture will no doubt soon follow for Russia and other 
former Soviet republics. 

What is the view of totalitarianism that has developed 
in the former communist countries over the past 15 
years? First of all, it is not a model in the social scientific 
sense. Rather, it is a concept, general and flexible, yet 
also reasonably precise in its essential points. This con- 
cept is viewed simply as the reflection of a fact of life, 
indeed of the basic fact of life since October 1917. 
Moreover, this concept is not a recapitulation or simple 
endorsement of Arendt, or Friedrich and Brzezinski, or 
Fainsod, though it does build on their work. The model 
of totalitarianism of Friedrich and Brzezinski tended to 
be static and abstract, and it is this version that seems 
to have become fixed as the totalitarian model per se. 
But the approaches of Arendt and Fainsod were quite 
historical, and thus were closer to the current East Euro- 
pean one, which is both historical and dynamic, deriv- 
ing as it does from the changing experience of totalitar- 
ianism in its decline and decay. This model is not set 
forth or systematized in any classic treatise or formal 
work of social science. Rather, it is to be found in the 
imaginative, polemical, and scholarly writings of such 
East Europeans as Leszek Kotakowski, Adam Michnik, 
and Tadeusz Konwicki, in Poland; Vaclav Havel in 
Czechoslovakia; Janos Kis and Janos Kornai in Hungary; 
and in the writings of such Russians as Aleksandr Solzhe- 
nitsyn, Andrey Sakharov, Abram Tertz (Andrei Siniavsky), 
and Aleksandr Zinoviev. It also appears in the writings of 
such Russian social scientists as Andranik Migranyan, 
Aleksandr Tsipko, and Igor’ Klyamkin, and of historians 
such as Sergey Kuleshov or Vyacheslav Shostakovskiy. 

The main points of this concept need not be codified 
or hypostatized as a model, but they may be conve- 
niently summarized as follows. First, communist totali- 
tarianism is not a variation, even a deformed one, of 
some universal process of modernization. It is histori- 
cally sui generis, a qualitatively new departure in hu- 
man affairs. Outsiders have difficulty comprehending it 
precisely because of its radically new nature. As Alain 
Besancon put it in the 1970's, when his works were con- 
sidered classics among dissident Soviet social scien- 
tists, the problem in understanding the Soviet Union is 
that one must “believe the unbelievable.” This world 
is So radically different from the normal world that Be- 
sancon could only use the word “surreal” to character- 
ize it.'9 

Second, the fundamental organizational trait of So- 
vietism is that everything is subordinated to politics, 


that this politics consists of the “building of socialism,” 
and that this world-historical task is the monopoly of the 
self-appointed party. Concretely, this means that the 
state administration, the economy, culture, and even 
private life are subject to the direct control of the party. 
This is achieved through a hierarchical directorate of 
party cells from the top to the bottom of society, an inter- 
locking network of party nomenk/atura appointments in 
all key areas, and aconstant flow of agitprop to orches- 
trate the whole. In short, Soviet society is a total, or to- 
talitarian, society, with everything institutionally con- 
trolled by the omnipresent party-state, its plan, and its 
police. To be sure, at no time, even during the worst 
years of Stalin, was such total control ever in fact 
achieved. Nonetheless, such control has been the sys- 
tem’s constant aspiration from the beginning of the par- 
ty’s dictatorship, and such a total order is the ideal type 
of communism everywhere. In other words, the system 
has an essence, a logic, or, if you will, a “genetic Code,” 
that is always present and acting, however much its 
empirical and historical accidents may vary from one 
time and place to another.°° 

But this essence or logic of communism is in no way 
static in its concrete manifestations. The system has a 
history, a life course, with a beginning, a middle, and as 
we now know, an end. Although its genetic code is a 
permanent given, this code reveals its potentialities 
only by stages over time. And the degree to which the 
system verges upon total control is a function of the his- 
torical stage in which it finds itself at any given 
moment. 

Thus, Western critics of the totalitarian model do not 
have a point at all when they argue that although Soviet- 
ism might have been totalitarian under Stalin, it had 
evolved into a mere authoritarianism under Brezhnev, 
because the level of terror and the degree of party-state 
control had declined. It is of course true that this dimi- 
nution occurred, and for people who had to live in com- 
munist countries, this change was of very great practi- 
cal importance. Still, these Western critics had mis- 
taken a quantitative change for a qualitative one. 

Although its will and muscle had begun to atrophy, 
the essence or nature of the system remained the 
same. All functional institutions, from the factory to the 
schoolhouse, remained subordinated to the party- 
state, and “institutional pluralism” under such circum- 
stances remained circumscribed to immediate, func- 


"See his The Soviet Syndrome, trans. Patricia Ranum, New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1978, for a good concise summary of his 
thought. 

This position is forcefully and concisely argued by Leszek Kotakowski, 
“Marxist Roots of Stalinism,” in Robert C. Tucker, Ed., Stalinism: Essays in 
Historical Interpretation, New York, Norton, 1977. 
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tional matters. By the last years of Brezhnev, we were 
dealing with ‘totalitarianism with its teeth kicked out,” in 
Adam Michnik’s phrase; we were not dealing with a 
“normal” society, as East European dissidents called 
their ultimate goal. This, indeed, was the meaning of the 
sharp rupture of 1989 in Eastern Europe, and its only 
somewhat less sharp sequel of 1991 in the Soviet 
Union. As /a these de /a revolution would have it, only 
after these breaks was it possible to move from reform 
communism, however far-reaching, to a genuine exit 
from the system. 

It is necessary to insist on this point, for what ought to 
be self-evident about the end of communism is at times 
disputed in a kind of posthumous prolongation of the 
revisionist perspective. One of the consequences of /a 
thése du complot and of the minimization of the break of 
August 1991, is the belief that perestroyka was in fact 
Russia’s transition to democracy. The point is made 
that Gorbachev introduced glasnost’, parliament, and 
elections, and that these reforms depended on the So- 
viet regime's earlier Success in industrializing, urbaniz- 
ing, and educating the country—a position that derives 
from the corpus of Moshe Lewin’s writings, as these are 
summed up in his The Gorbachev Phenomenon of 1988 
In short, despite all the acknowledged horrors of commu- 
nist history, the system produced the resources for trans- 
forming itself. Thus, Russia's transition to democracy was 
an evolutionary, not a revolutionary, process. 

Although the pre-August developments adduced in 
this argument are all quite real, the argument itself ig- 
nores the fact that the basic components of the sys- 
tem—the party, the plan, the police, and the Union— 
were not transformed; they were abolished, and in the 
short span of three months after August. All the things 
that made communism what it was, had to be de- 
stroyed before Russia could embark on the quest for 
democracy. To argue that this destruction was in reality 
an evolution is a bit like arguing that because Louis XVI 
had summoned the Estates General, the events of 1789 
represented an evolutionary rather than a revolutionary 
transition from absolutism. 


The Socialist Idea 


But more was involved in the Russian Revolution of 
1991 than a change of institutions, however basic; at 
the heart of the transformation was a change in the de- 
fining ethos of life: viz., the abandonment of the Idea of 
Socialism. To understand the significance of this, Aris- 
totle is really more helpful than all the social science of 
the behavioral age. In the Politics, the economy and the 
polity are viewed as part of ethics. In other words, eth- 
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icS gives purpose, the final cause, or what would now 
be called, in functional terms, the value system of a so- 
ciety, that which lends meaning to each of its institu- 
tions, and indeed makes it possible for them to function 
at all. And this ethical purpose must be transcendent to 
any one of its particular manifestations. 

Thus, the essence of the communist system and the 
unity of the Soviet experience are defined by a single 
and supreme task—the “building of socialism.” And it 
is because Western social science has by and large re- 
fused to take this ideological aim seriously that Sovieto- 
logy has failed so woefully to understand its subject. 
But what is meant in the present instance by the slip- 
pery and protean term, socialism? 

Basically, two elements are involved. First, there is an 
ethical goal—the supreme social good is democratic 
equality among all human beings. Second, there is an 
instrumental program—since inequalities of wealth in- 
evitably create inequalities of human conditions, the 
abolition of private property is the great means for 
achieving democratic equality. This was indeed how 
Marx defined the essence of the communist program in 
his Manifesto. But if private property is abolished, its 
fruit—profit—and the means for realizing profit—the 
market—must also be abolished. Thus, the moral goal 
of human equality requires a program of total state con- 
trol over the economy. At the same time, this coordinat- 
ed control is deemed to be more rational, and hence 
more productive, than the selfish profit motive and the 
“anarchy of the market.” And the combination of demo- 
cratic morality with productive rationality in the socialist 
aspiration would, in time, provide an extraordinary ethi- 
cal warrant for using coercion to achieve such unques- 
tionably noble goals. 

And coercion did, indeed, prove necessary when it 
came to realizing this program. In Marxist theory, the 
logic of history—expressed both in the modern mo- 
mentum of social democratization and in the constant 
growth of productive forces—was supposed to pro- 
duce the transition from capitalism to socialism. In 
practice, however, the logic of history did not work out 
this way. The intervention of a special political instru- 
ment, the Leninist party, was required to “build social- 
ism.” This ideological-cum-political set of circum- 
stances, and not “development” or modernization, rep- 
resents the key to understanding the communist sys- 
tem, and the reason why it became totalitarian. 


Toward a New T-Model 


The Soviet regime began with the October 1917 sei- 
zure of power, an act designed to force the hand of his- 
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tory into producing a socialist revolution. When, in the 
turmoil of the civil war that inevitably ensued, a socialist 
order did not appear on its own, history had to be 
forced once again with the militarized economy of War 
Communism and the first attempts at “planning.” But 
this effort proved more than a society devastated by 
war could sustain, and so the first attempt at building 
socialism had to be given up in 1921 for a temporary re- 
treat into the semi-market, semi-private economy of the 
NEP. In this alternation between a “socialist offensive” 
and a partial retreat toward a more normal society we 
have the basic rhythm of the Soviet experience. 

The rhythm, however, was hardly regular, for it culmi- 
nated in one great climax, which was the actual “‘build- 
ing of socialism” under Stalin in the 1930’s. When, in the 
late 1920's, the minimal concessions to normality of the 
NEP began to threaten the party's monopolistic hold 
over the country, Stalin proceeded to the full implemen- 
tation of the original program—abolishing private prop- 
erty and the market in both agriculture and industry, 
subordinating all economic life to the plan, and subject- 
ing the whole of society and of culture to the party-state 
and its police. Indeed, by the 1930's, Soviet socialism 
had effectively annihilated all autonomous forces in the 
country and thoroughly atomized society. It is in this 
Stalinist revolution from above that communism came 
the closest it ever would to realizing in practice the ideal 
type of totalitarianism. This was quite close enough, 
however, to create maximum discomfort for all who 
lived under it, or for putting beyond cavil the appropri- 
ateness of the embattled ‘T-word.” And Stalin’s social- 
ism clearly surpassed both Nazism and fascism in the 
totality of its control over society, as well as in its staying 
power. 

To be sure, all of this did represent “development,” 
urbanization, and everything else that modernization 
theory has claimed for Sovietism. But this ‘““moderniza- 
tion” was wholly driven by the political purposes of 
communism. Hence, this modernization was rendered 
sterile. It was capable of imitating and multiplying, on 
party command, industrial models taken from the West, 
but as acommand structure, it did not have the capaci- 
ty to innovate and invent on its own. It was a kind of 
grandiose robot in the service of “building socialism.” 

Itis because of this sterile, robotic quality that Soviet- 
ism, after the initial successes of building the system in 
the 1930's and winning World War ||, stagnated and en- 
tered into decline under the leadership of Stalin’s suc- 
cessors. After the great Stalinist peak, therefore, the 
basic rhythm of alternation between hard, militant com- 
munism and soft, reform communism resumed. It did 
so now, however, in a descending phase of the life- 
course of the system. In this phase, successive efforts 


at liberalization gradually eroded the system while 
seeming to improve it. At the same time, these efforts 
generated the illusions about the ability of the commu- 
nist system to reform itself that for a time made plausi- 
ble all the various revisionist critiques of the totalitarian 
model discussed above. 

This pattern was first played out in the late 1950’s and 
early 1960's under Khrushchev. It was also during his 
reign that Sovietology first turned to revisionism. His de- 
Stalinization seriously destabilized the system, howev- 
er, and so he was deposed. Under Brezhnev and Mi- 
khail Suslov, Sovietism returned to a soft or routinized 
Stalinism, that is, a command-administrative par- 
tocracy without mass terror and with a now cold ideolo- 
gy. And this stable and stagnant Sovietism was differ- 
ent enough from its grand and terrifying predecessor to 
pass in the West for an authoritarian, pluralistic system 
founded on what has quaintly been called an “asym- 
metrically advantageous social contract” between par- 
ty and people. But this stagnant system increasingly 
made the Soviet superpower noncompetitive interna- 
tionally, and so still another attempt at liberal, reform 
communism became necessary to bring forth new 
elites, to revive energies, and to stimulate innovation. 
This was the meaning of Gorbachev's perestroyka, 
glasnost’, and democratization. 

In consequence, the whole 25 years’ accumulation of 
revisionist, American Sovietology was offered to him as 
a homage: he was seen as the Second Coming of Bu- 
Kharin, the maturation of Soviet modernity, the architect 
of communism’s transition to democracy. But this time, 
the effort at reform communism went beyond the point 
of no return. G/asnost’ made it possible for people to 
say openly that the system was a failure and a fraud, 
while democratization made it possible for them to 
challenge the party's hegemony. So when the appara- 
tus’s inevitable attempt to roll back the reform was 
made in August 1991, it was defeated ignominiously, 
and the whole system collapsed in three days. 

In this manner, the genetic code born of the October 
overturn of 1917 at last worked itself out fully, that is, to 
the extinction of the organism. This would not have 
been the case had the Soviet adventure been simply 
about development or modernization. But it was about 
“building socialism.” By this is meant integral, full so- 
cialism, in the sense of non-capitalism, or suppression 
of private property and the market. And this is not at all 
the same as the halfway-house Scandinavian variety 
of socialism, which preserves the market and pri- 
vate property yet taxes them maximally to finance a su- 
per welfare state. 

But integral socialism is ultimately an impossible and 
self-destructive venture. For the moral goal of demo- 
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cratic equality does not result from the instrumental 
program of the ‘‘statization” of all property; quite the 
contrary, the result is total state tyranny. Nor do greater 
economic rationality and material abundance result 
from the suppression of the market in favor of the com- 
mand-administrative plan. Again, quite to the contrary, 
the result, after an initial phase of crash growth, is stag- 
nation, obsolescence, and ultimately widespread pen- 
ury. In the face of such fatal internal contradictions the 
system can be held together, in its ascending phase, 
only so long as the socialist Myth is credible, that is, 
while its realization still lies in the future. Once socialism 
has been built, however, the Myth is transformed by the 
results it has produced into the Lie. This transformation 
occurred at the peak of socialist development under 
Stalin in the 1930's, and from that time until his death, 
institutionalized terror became necessary to preserve 
the “conquests of socialism.” But this regimen under- 
mined the system’s performance, and so his succes- 
sors attenuated it in an alternation of reform and 
retrenchment that sent the system into its long de- 
scending phase. Thus, after Stalin, it was only a ques- 
tion of time before the internal contradictions of the im- 
possible enterprise of “building socialism’ worked 
themselves out in the total discrediting, and hence the 
brusque abandonment, of the system. 

In short, there is no such thing as socialism, and the 
Soviet Union has built it. When a disastrously noncom- 
petitive performance at last made this paradox appar- 
ent, the whole institutionalized fantasy of “really exist- 
ing socialism” vanished into thin air. The “surreality” of 
Soviet life suddenly ceased, and Russia became a 
“normal” country once again. But it was a country now 
existing amid the rubble of its abortive ‘“development.” 
Itis under these catastrophic conditions that it must be- 
gin its transition to true “modernity,” that it must trans- 
form the fish soup of spent socialism back into a plural- 
istic market aquarium. 


A Positive Note 


And what of the fish soup of American Sovietology? 
First of all, a serious stock-taking is clearly inorder. Now 
that we know how the dynamics of Sovietism worked 
out, we will have to go back and do our economic, so- 
Cial, and historical calculations all over again, re-evalu- 
ating each period of the Soviet performance from Octo- 
ber and the NEP to perestroyka itself. And a similar 
stock-taking of the social sciences in general is also in 
order, for the failure of Sovietology, perhaps the great- 
est case study of the behavioral age, is also a failure of 
the social sciences per se. 


Nor is this effort at correction just an academic mat- 
ter; the misjudgments of Sovietology have had major 
practical consequences. For example, the overestima- 
tion of the Soviet economy has obviously affected 
Western defense policy and hence also our budget and 
domestic policies. There is even reason to believe that 
the Soviets took the CIA’s estimates so seriously that 
they concluded they had greater resources to devote to 
the military than was in fact within the possibilities of 
their economy. Indeed, this misjudgment could be a 
contributory reason for their collapse. Another Western 
input into Soviet policy is, as we now know, that Alek- 
sandr Yakovlev, the theoretician of perestroyka, when 
he was director of the social science think-tank IMEMO, 
assigned to his researchers the work of John K. Gal- 
braith on post-industrial societies, that of Wassily Leon- 
tiev on growth, and that of Daniel Bell on the end of ide- 
ology as arguments that a mature Soviet society was 
ready for “konvergentsiya.” Still another example is the 
fate of L6wenthal’s thesis that communism meant, in 
fact, development: this led West German Social Demo- 
crats to court and coddle the East German communists 
in the hope of producing gradual reform, but the result 
was simply to prop up the East German order. The gov- 
erning West German Christian Democrats largely con- 
curred in the Socialists’ illusion, with the result that both 
were totally unprepared when East Germany collapsed. 
Along similar lines, in the spring of 1991, a number pro- 
fessors at the Harvard Kennedy School of Government, 
with the benediction of The New York Times editorial 
page, proposed to give a Marshall Plan of some US$30 
billion a year for five years, to be called a “Grand Bar- 
gain,” to the Soviet government of Valentin Paviov that 
was then preparing its August coup to save the system. 

Nonetheless, the task of Sovietology’s reform should 
be far easier than that of the Soviet Union itself. We now 
have full access to Russian society, and we will soon 
have comparable access to all its vital data. We no 
longer have to submit to the pretext, or to the fantasy, 
that special Soviet forms and institutions have a value 
and a future that we must respect. We are now dealing 
with something that is “just another society,” a country 
that, if not wholly comparable to the West, is of a kin- 
dred genus with other urban industrial societies. A 
number of our models or conceptual schemes based 
on the experience of the West or the Third World— 
development, modernization, transition to democracy, 
etc.—are more or less relevant to present former Soviet 
circumstances. But they are relevant only on the condi- 
tion that we recognize that these circumstances are 
still haunted by their Soviet past, by an experience 
that is radically and surreally different from our own 
world. And for this unique experience, a historical 
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and dynamic totalitarian model is the only one that is 
appropriate. With this perspective as a base and a 
background, our social science techniques, whether in 
economics, political science, sociology, or history, can 
at last bear fruit in a manner proportionate to the effort 
invested in developing them. They can no doubt also 
aid our Eastern colleagues in effecting the “return to 
Europe” to which they have aspired since the onset of 
perestroyka. 

Sovietology and communist studies need not go the 


way of the Soviet Union and communism into oblivion. 
For some decades to come, there will be a vast and val- 
id field of post-Soviet, postcommunist studies, applica- 
ble from the Caribbean to the China seas, in lands 
where a third of the human species has for various peri- 
ods in time been subjected to the Marxist-Leninist fan- 
tasy. And this shared calamitous experience will con- 
tinue to mold their relations with the rest of the world for 
as long as it will take them to become iniegrated, at last, 
into a genuine modernity. 


Commentary 


Toward a Postcommunist Economy 


Yuri Maitsev 


THE presentation by Martin Malia demonstrates that he 
is one of the few members of the Sovietological profes- 
sion who realizes the true significance of the August 
Revolution of 1991 in Moscow. That revolution marked 
the final stage of the century’s most dramatic event 
—the rise and fall of socialism. The failure of the des- 
perate and incompetent Kremlin bureaucrats to 
revive the ancien régime represents the complete 
collapse of Marxist-Leninist ideology and all its 
philosophical underpinnings. 

Malia’s paper is the cruiser ‘“Aurora’s” shot of today’s 
revolution at the nomenk/atura of Western Sovietology. 
Sovietology discredited itself through its politicization 
and normative approach. However, the “‘real life’ be- 
havior of the subjects of Sovietology proved it to be ab- 
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solutely out of touch with reality. Even today, some of 
our colleagues are still trying to convince us that the 
problem is not with their understanding of the events 
but with the events themselves. To follow their logic, the 
peoples of the postcommunist countries did not follow 
our enlightened advice and behaved differently from 
what Sovietology predicted. 

Arrogance, illiterate imperialism, the intention to im- 
pose the policies that were rejected by an absolute ma- 
jority of people in the former Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe are characteristics of those Sovietologists who 
call themselves ‘“‘pragmatists.” They are visible and vo- 
cal. They created “Gorbachev's personality cult” in the 
United States, and they are very close to the political 
process irrespective of who is in the White House. The 
pragmatists labeled everyone who disagreed with the 
arguments of “reformed communists” from Nikolay Bu- 
kharin to Mikhail Gorbachev as “conservatives,” “reac- 
tionaries,” or “blind in their anti-communism.”! The 
“pragmatists” were actively trying to save the Soviet 


‘One probably does not have to be a great economist or statistician to 
understand that the Soviet economy was going to hell in a hand basket, but | 
know of no single piece of mainstream Sovietological research except 
Marshal L. Goldman's USSR in Crisis. The Failure of an Economic System 
(New York, Norton, 1983) that in the early 1980's or before had predicted 
the present Soviet economic crisis. All of the epithets mentioned above were 
immediately applied to him. 
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empire in an attempt to prolong the life of structures that 
were voted out by 86—97 percent of the populations in 
question. As Padma Desai, for one, puts it: 


The Bush Administration, caught between pragma- 
tists inside and outside the White House who favor a 
closer Soviet union with some central control, and 
conservatives, who believe the republics should be 
allowed to go altogether their own way, is sitting on 
the fence. But it needs to be more active, using aid to 
pressure republics to take the pragmatic route.* 


Following this strange logic, we can assume that the 
“conservatives” took over the White House during the 
Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy administrations 
and “allowed” the peoples of the British, French, and 
Portuguese empires “to go altogether their own way.” 
These evil people then infiltrated the United Nations, 
which in 1960 adopted the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of Colonial Nations, while the ‘‘pragmatists” later 
attempted to stop these disastrous developments in 
Southeast Asia. 


The Miscalculation of Sovietologists 


Malia, unlike most Sovietologists, seriously deals 
with the problem of economic calculation under social- 
ism, which is the most important clue for understanding 
the collapse of the socialist system. Failure to under- 
stand the importance of this problem was precisely 
the reason for the failure of Western Sovietology to real- 
istically assess the nature and viability of command 
economies. 

Even though some Western academics believe that 
the USSR “has an advanced system of collecting and 
evaluating economic statistics,’”° Soviet economic data 
were probably the least reliable in the world. These 
statistics gauged the performance of a non-economic 
system and, correspondingly, were based on a non- 
economic methodology. Moreover, until recently, sta- 
tistics were also treated as a form of economic propa- 
ganda and widely used as aan illustration of the 
“success” of the regime’s economic and social poli- 
cies. Propaganda, however, played amuch less signifi- 
cant role than flawed methodology. 

One of the main shortcomings of mainstream quanti- 


2Padma Desai, “Keeping the Soviet Economy Under Control,” The New 
York Times, Oct. 5, 1991. 

3D. Steinberg, “The Real Size and Structure of the Soviet Economy: 
Alternative Estimates of Soviet GNP and Military Expenditures for 1987,” 
prepared for the American Enterprise Institute conference Comparing the 
Soviet and American Economies: Overall Output, Levels of Consumption, 
Military Expenditures, Warrenton, VA, Apr. 19-22, 1990, p. 3. 
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tative estimates of Soviet economic performance, as 
Malia points out, is a methodological one. A good ex- 
ample is the uncritical application of neoclassical 
theory to the Soviet economy, as in the case of the con- 
cept of producer-cost minimization used by the pioneer 
of Soviet economic analysis, Abram Bergson. The prin- 
ciple states that a producer always strives to minimize 
costs and, consequently, any cost increase (other 
things being equal) is associated with a rise in quality. 
In the Soviet Union, however, the situation was exactly 
the opposite—producers want to maximize costs (in- 
puts) and minimize outputs. The reason is well known. 
Soviet planning was based on the so-called “ratchet 
principle,” according to which an enterprise's plan for 
one year is determined by its success in fulfilling the 
plan for the previous year. For example, if the enterprise 
exceeds its planned output by 20 percent, the next 
year’s plan will include the attained level of output as a 
new base. Under these circumstances, Soviet data on 
housing construction, or any other capital investment, 
are quite misleading because enterprise managers in- 
flate the number of inputs necessary to make a given 
product in order to ensure that they have sufficient re- 
sources to meet their plan targets. But this means that 
the costs of inputs do not reflect the quality of the 
product. 

Without a market mechanism, there really is no way to 
determine when and how cost increases relate to im- 
provements in quality. Thus, one is strongly tempted to 
agree with Malia’s conclusion that the only valid theo- 
retical evaluation of the socialist model was that of the 
Austrian school of economics, which concluded that it 
is impossible to measure what is going on in the Soviet 
economy. 

The Marxist labor theory was also a major source of 
methodological distortions of Soviet statistics—land 
and other natural resources (water, timber, air, etc.) 
were not regarded as having value because no labor 
was expended on their production. A related Marxist 
dogma applied to statistical methodology was the con- 
cept of “productive” and “nonproductive” labor. Pro- 
duction, according to this view, is the result of social la- 
bor in material form. The “social” character of labor is 
manifested in the cooperation of labor in society, and in 
the unity of production, distribution, and consumption. 
The product is “material” if it satisfies “material” needs. 
However, in reality, this term also embraces energy, 
communications, transportation, and other activities 
that increase the costs of material goods created else- 
where. In the Soviet Union, services and other “non- 
material” costs were not included in determining value. 
Moreover, national accounts in the USSR were calcu- 
lated by simply adding up the value of all material in- 
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puts and labor at their state prices. The artificial exclu- 
sion of services is by far the most drastic difference be- 
tween the national accounting system of the USSR and 
that of the West. Indeed, it leads to some real paradox- 
es. A dentist, for example, is a “nonproductive” individ- 
ual while a dental technician is a “productive” one. 

There were still other problems with Soviet statistics. 
Labeling the concept of interest as “bourgeois” result- 
ed in skewed estimates of investment costs. Thus, in 
choosing between two industrial projects in which to in- 
vest, only their current costs were taken into account 
and not alternative uses for investment funds, where 
the rate of return would have been calculated on the ba- 
sis of the rate of interest. The labor theory of value dis- 
torts economic statistics because it neglects the inde- 
pendent variable of the time factor in economics. Nor 
were outputs of some industries that became inputs for 
other industries eliminated to avoid double counting of 
value added. The value of inventories in all industries 
concerned was fixed arbitrarily by government bureau- 
crats without any regard for an accurate assessment of 
sales, profits, or production performance. 

The bias in favor of hard numbers inevitably led So- 
vietologists to swallow Soviet lies irrespective of wheth- 
er they were “pragmatists” or “conservatives.” Con- 
temporary mainstream Sovietology is based on the 
principles of positivism—a scholar dealing with quanti- 
tative data is expected to produce hard and exact num- 
bers (and to be precise in his calculations). But the use 
of positivistic approaches may lead to an illusion of pre- 
Cision among economic researchers. In fact, Western 
Sovietologists were aware of the danger, but, at the 
same time, they maintained that it was better to ‘‘be ex- 
actly wrong than approximately right.” Unfortunately, 
they could not attain even that standard, because there 
were different degrees of being wrong. 

Another common flaw in Sovietology was its neglect 
of consumption. In treating the socialist economy as a 
real economic system, Sovietologists were trapped by 
official Soviet statistics on consumption, which, by defi- 
nition, are supposed to be more or less in equilibrium 
with production. Kenneth Boulding’s well-known Bath- 
tub Theorem,* which holds that over the years the aver- 
age rate of production and the average rate of con- 
sumption must be equal, cannot be applied to a society 
that lacks a market. At the beginning of the 1990's, per- 
sonal consumption in the Soviet Union ranked 77th in 
the world, and its people were the poorest in the devel- 
oped world.° Compared to the average American, for 
example, the Soviet citizen even before the January 
1992 price hikes had to work 12-15 times longer for 
butter, 15-20 times longer for eggs, and 10 times long- 
er for bread. Production was greater than consumption 


for 69 out of the 74 years the Soviet economy was in ex- 
istence. This is an absurdity from the point of view of se- 
rious economics. Simply put, hundreds of thousands of 
factories did not produce goods ready for use; in the 
majority of cases, unfinished goods and producer 
goods were manufactured. Every good had to proceed 
through a whole series of stages before it was ready for 
use; yet, in each stage, there were no market signals to 
help managers design a method of production that 
would result in a product that was both profitable and 
fulfilled real consumer needs. 

This is no small matter of concern. On an economic 
level, we have a prediction made in 1920 by Ludwig 
von Mises, who said that cost calculations under social- 
ism are impossible owing to the absence of a rational 
accounting system: 


One may anticipate the nature of the future socialist 
society. There will be hundreds and thousands of fac- 
tories in operation. Very few of these will be produc- 
ing wares ready for use; in the majority of cases what 
will be manufactured will be unfinished goods and 
production goods. . . . Every good will go through a 
whole series of stages before it is ready for use. In 
the ceaseless toil and moil of this process, however, 
the administration will be without any means of test- 
ing their bearings. It will never be able to determine 
whether a given good has not been kept for a super- 
fluous length of time in the necessary processes of 
production, or whether work and material have not 
been wasted in its completion. How will it be able to 
decide whether this or that method of production is 
the more profitable? At best it will only be able to 
compare the quality and quantity of the consumable 
end-product produced, but will in the rarest cases be 
in a position to compare the expenses entailed in 
production.® 


The Analysis of Soviet Military Potential 


Another serious error in studies of the Soviet econo- 
my had to do with the defense budget. Before May 
1989, the annual figures for defense expenditures pub- 
lished by the Soviet government were obviously too 
small to encompass the scope of the Soviet military 
buildup. The US and other Western governments thus 
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allocated substantial resources to make estimates of 
their own. Alongside the intelligence community, sub- 
stantial efforts to establish the real size of the Soviet mil- 
itary economy and military expenditures were also 
made by numerous academics both in the West and in 
the Soviet Union itself. Most of these studies sought to 
find some magic formula that, using official Soviet fig- 
ures, would provide the ‘real’ numbers. This approach 
is obviously absurd—if one multiplies nonsense by any 
figure, the result is nonsense. 

The main problem here is the unresolvable one of 
comparisons between a market and nonmarket econo- 
my. Thus, the numerous estimates of the share of the 
Soviet GNP going to the military, which ranged from the 
low official Soviet figure of 9 percent, to the US Central 
Intelligence Agency's 17 percent, to the RAND Corpor- 
ation’s 21 percent, are all equally invalid. Moreover, 
there is absolutely no assurance that the truth lies 
somewhere in between these figures. The CIA did not 
deflate Soviet physical data and did not acknowledge 
the inferior quality of Soviet production. Its statistics are 
probably comparable only to those of Goskomstat in 
their irrelevance. The real figure probably is much high- 
er than the most generous estimate cited above. Aron 
Katsenelinboigen wrote that “if we look structurally at 
Soviet military expenditures, they turn out to be all the 
country’s expenditures minus the production costs of 
consumer goods and services, which would be cut 
back in the event of a war."”” 


The Roots of the Crisis 


For many decades, economic activity in the Soviet 
Union was used for the fulfillment of communist political 
ideals ‘‘at any price.” The peculiarities of the economic 
and political structure of the USSR, combined with its 
low level of economic development and social organi- 
zation, made it a unique phenomenon in the world 
economy. The decades-long effort to eliminate free 
markets resulted in the almost total monopolization of 
the economy, the destruction of the work ethic, and the 
absence of incentives for capital accumulation. The 
suppression of individual initiative has led to wide- 
spread apathy and the inability of the public to make in- 
dependent decisions, as well as to a complete lack of 
individual responsibility on behalf of all types of manag- 
ers. The result—Chernobyl’, catastrophes at nuclear 
power stations near Chelyabinsk, and numerous other 
man-made disasters, such as the drying up of the Aral 
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Sea. The command economy distorted the means of 
economic calculation, and technology is now so obso- 
lete that the capital stock of many industrial enterprises 
possesses zero or even negative value. Most Soviet 
heavy industries were built during Stalin's industrializa- 
tion campaign in the 1930's and have not been serious- 
ly remodeled since. Moreover, the system of central 
planning would not permit the closing down of any en- 
terprise built since 1917, irrespective of the enterprise’s 
efficiency. It is clear that decisions concerning the 
economy were made on the basis of politics. The sys- 
tem discouraged risk-taking, punished efficiency, and 
led to unprecedented waste of resources, slowdown of 
technological progress, and chronic shortages of 
goods and services. The collapse of the Soviet Union is 
not the result of a military defeat but of the policies of the 
Soviet government. 

The first sign of the coming Soviet economic col- 
lapse, which went unnoticed in the West, was the in- 
crease in state subsidies to unprofitable enterprises at 
the end of the 1970's and the beginning of 1980's. Dur- 
ing this period, more than 30 billion rubles of the state 
budget were allocated annually to support unprofitable 
industrial enterprises. Huge losses were covered by 
Currency obtained from overseas sales of oil, gas, and 
other natural resources. These hard-currency reserves 
were used by Kremlin bureaucrats to purchase goods 
on the world market in order to make up for domestic 
production failures. 

By the mid-1980’'s, the deterioration of the Soviet 
economy reached a critical point. More than 50 percent 
of state business enterprises were permanently unprof- 
itable but survived due to the provision of huge subsi- 
dies,® while the agricultural sector required an infusion 
of more than 100 billion rubles a year to support the feu- 
dal collective-farm system.? 

The August Revolution seriously undermined the po- 
sition of the forces opposed to radical economic re- 
form. Nevertheless, the danger of the possible new at- 
tempts to re-install socialism is still there; the deeply 
entrenched positions of bureaucracy and military are 
based on the system of economic statism that is noth- 
ing else but the socialist economic system without com- 
munist ideology. 

Today it is obvious that there will be no changes for 
the better without the radical overhauling of the obso- 
lete economic system. The share of state property in 
Russia is the highest in the world (95.4 percent), while 
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the private (personal) property of the people amounts 
to 2.8 percent and that of cooperatives, 1.8 percent. '° 
Moreover, irrespective of the recent so-called ‘market 
reforms,” the share of state property has increased 7 
percent since 1980 (the absolute rate of increase of the 
value of state property was 165 percent; cooperatives, 
19 percent; and private property, only 11 percent)."' 

Government and party functionaries have come to 
believe that state property belongs to them. Given that 
such people “plan” and manage state property and 
economic life in general in their own interest, it is not 
surprising that bureaucrats became the economic elite 
so thoroughly described by Milovan Djilas in his classic 
The New Class: An Analysis of the Communist System. 
According to my estimate, the number of these bureau- 
crats in Russia alone in early 1992 was around 13 mil- 
lion. These elites wish to maintain their economic and 
political power. Nobel laureate James Buchanan has 
observed that “rent seeking’—competition for govern- 
ment largesse and protected profits—emerges as a 
significant social phenomenon as institutions move 
away from ordered markets toward the near chaos of 
direct political allocation. '* 

The resistance generated by bureaucrats who have 
been responsible for directing the enterprises is one of 
the leading causes of the failure of privatization pro- 
grams. Reluctant to relinquish their power and privi- 
leges, government and industrial officials have many 
opportunities to delay and obstruct any real privatiza- 
tion. They support only those programs that employ 
“expropriatory methods” in combination with price in- 
creases and the printing of additional billions of rubles. 
The January 2, 1992, “price reform’ of Boris Yel’tsin’s 
government in Russia is the best illustration of this. 
There was no ‘free market reform’ in this economically 
absurd measure.'* The essence of socialism is public 
ownership; fixed prices are only a consequence of 
public ownership. Even the well-intentioned manager 
has no guide to tell him what to charge for goods and 
services. As long as government monopolizes the 
processes of production and distribution, the laws of 
supply and demand cannot work. 

Unfortunately, Yel’tsin’s government has no coherent 
plan for structural reform. The Russian parliament 
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adopted a law calling for the privatization of 60 percent 
of shops in 1992. This will not be enough. Without pro- 
ductive private industry, there will be nothing to sell in 
these shops. 

All of the programs of economic reform that the Rus- 
sian government is now trying to effect are directed to- 
ward the preservation of the Russian empire and the 
creation of certain illusions of reform. First, an illusion of 
change in the system of ownership in order to induce 
workers to work more productively for the same salary, 
and second, an illusion of radical market and other 
democratic reforms designed to elicit massive eco- 
nomic assistance from the West. Russia’s democratic 
institutions are still unstable. Contract law and liability 
law do not exist. Property rights, such as they are, are 
not enforced. 


Privatization 


Russia and the newly independent states are now 
confronted with the urgent necessity of replacing the 
command system with one based on private owner- 
ship, competitive markets, entrepreneurship, and cus- 
tomer service. The transition from a command econo- 
my to economic freedom implies recognition of private 
property and private decision-making in the allocation 
of resources. This is now absolutely clear to everyone, 
except some colleagues who have yet to acknowledge 
the obvious source of the Soviet economic collapse. 
One example is Robert J. Samuelson, who writes in 
Newsweek: “What we can offer is a reform agenda and 
the money—not huge amounts—to make it practical.” 
Specifically, he writes, the republics need to (1) pre- 
serve internal trade; (2) overhaul farm policies; (3) cre- 
ate usable money; and (4) revive oil production. "4 

Malia is absolutely correct when, referring to such 
recommendations, he writes: “To be sure, all of these 
discrete problems are quite real; and all of them will re- 
quire technical solutions of the sort just mentioned. 
Nevertheless, none of them will work unless it is first re- 
alized that the post-Soviet crisis is a tota/ crisis, em- 
bracing every aspect of life at once. For all basic institu- 
tions in the former Soviet Union collapsed together and 
at once; and thus all of them must be rebuilt together 
and, if not all at once, then in rapid succession.” 

Privatization, however, is the first step: state owner- 
ship was the main source of economic disaster, so if 
this problem is not addressed, any reform will inevitably 
fail. Privatization, however, is a rather complicated pro- 
cedure. It involves much more than simply a series of 
administrative steps leading to the automatic transfor- 
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mation of unprofitable enterprises into prosperous ones. 
World experience has demonstrated rather clearly that 
privatization is first and foremost a political rather than 
an economic process. Many privatization programs 
failed because this factor was overlooked. 

Today, Russia and the other post-Soviet republics 
are confronted with a serious dilemma. The need for 
major reforms in the sphere of ownership is widely rec- 
ognized, even among the more rigid representatives of 
the bureaucratic elite. At the same time, however, there 
are many formerly communist Russian politicians who 
are trying to persuade public opinion in Russia and in 
the West that the majority of the population is unpre- 
pared to accept the hardships and uncertainties that 
will be brought about by wholesale privatization. Rus- 
sian bureaucrats as well as some Western economists 
would insist that the population of Russia and other re- 
publics is not psychologically prepared to support 
large-scale privatization programs, that they “cannot 
understand the market,” and that they “carry around 
the collective-command mentality rather than the 
trade-exchange mentality.”'® 

The economic reality is quite the opposite—the co- 
operative (i.e., private) sector is growing. By 1990, the 
number of cooperatives reached 300,000, and employ- 
ment in cooperatives has increased 25 times since 
1987 with an estimated annual increase in output of 30 
percent.'® By 1991, more than 5 million people were 
employed in cooperatives that produced goods and 
services worth 67 billion rubles. In Russia alone, co- 
operative business is booming—the number of con- 
struction companies doubled in 1990.'’ Other evi- 
dence that the Russians “can understand the market,” 
and that they do not ‘carry around the collective-com- 
mand mentality rather than the trade-exchange menta- 
lity,” is the fate of Russians who have emigrated to the 
United States and are adjusting extremely well to Amer- 
ican society. Economically, the Russians are a true 
“American success story’—the average Soviet immi- 
grant’s household earned US$5,000 more per year 
than did the average American household. '® Admitted- 
ly, those who emigrated over the past 20 years were 
ambitious and well educated, and not ‘average’ Soviet 
citizens by any standard. Nevertheless, their success 
proves that the motivation of homo economicus is still 
there for at least a certain segment of the population de- 
spite over three-quarters of a century of being brain- 
washed with the “socialist ideal” of equality. '9 

Private ownership of the means of production is not 
sufficient for economic success. Prices for all goods 
and services must be free to reflect supply and de- 
mand. Regulations, taxes, tariffs, and credit manipula- 
tion all distort the price system. They also allow bureau- 
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crats to retain their control over the economy. More- 
over, the functions the government performed in a cen- 
trally planned economy must be abandoned complete- 
ly, while new functions and responsibilities for pro- 
viding (but not necessarily producing) public goods 
and for trying to offset the distortions caused by exter- 
nalities need to be introduced. A full theoretical discus- 
sion of government activities would take us too far 
afield. So, we will concentrate here on the immediate 
steps that must be taken to ensure a positive role for the 
government in the transition to the market economy. 

Evidence from previous cases of reform does not, 
however, necessarily imply that future reforms must fol- 
low the same path. We will never know what kind of 
growth rates and increases in living standards South 
Korea, for example, might have achieved had it fully lib- 
eralized trade and not subsidized select industries. 
Nevertheless, there are certain lessons to be learned 
from the experience of the newly industrialized coun- 
tries. The most important one concerns the value of sta- 
bility, credibility, consistency, and coherence in eco- 
nomic reform policy.*° In Russia and the other repub- 
lics, instituting a legal framework is important for legiti- 
mizing business activities as well as for ensuring the 
credibility of prices. 


Legal Reform 


A market economy cannot function without a legal 
structure that is consistent with the underlying institu- 
tions of private property and freedom of contract. Any 
reform of the formerly socialist economy must be un- 
dertaken in concert with the institutionalization of the 
rule of law where the legal code is primarily directed to- 
ward defending person and property against threats 
from either the state or private parties. Governmental 
decisions must be rooted in the consent of the gov- 
erned, acting through structures designed to prevent 
individual oppression or political tyranny. Procedures 
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must be subject to appraisal by an independent judi- 
Ciary rendering judgments based on law. 

Thus, government maintains a framework of security 
and order within which liberty can be enjoyed. Individ- 
ual rights of person and property are treated as inalien- 
able, as absolute standards. Governments are institut- 
ed among people so as to secure and protect those 
rights. Obviously, not only the Russian government but 
also the governments of many of the republics have a 
long way to go before they meet this standard. Only 
time will tell whether they will make it. 


Inflation and the Price Level 


One of the most important objectives of the economic 
transition is price stabilization. All former Soviet repub- 
lics are already experiencing hyperinflation. On the one 
hand, stable prices and a convertible currency are the 
bases of any healthy economy. In addition, containing 
inflation is a crucial condition for both economic and 
political stability. On the other hand, the inflation of the 
money supply is a rather profitable endeavor for gov- 
ernment officials—it provides them with economic rents 
and makes further regulation inevitable. Gorbachev, 
more so than all his predecessors, used this ancient tech- 
nique to fund the state machinery. The growth of the mon- 
ey supply averaged 10-15 billion rubles annually in 
1987-90, and reached over 50 billion in 1991. Inflation will 
probably reach 1,100 percent in the first quarter of 
1992.7" Yel'tsin’s government is far from resolving the is- 
sue of money and banking as well. The Russian State 
Bank continues to print rubles without regard to the dam- 
age it is causing. This is the main source of inflation. 

What needs to be done in these conditions is ob- 
vious—remove price and wage controls and abolish sub- 
sidies. In the long run, such a policy will counter the infla- 
tionary spiral and fill the shops with goods. In the short 
run, this policy is likely to increase prices and reduce the 
real standard of living. As Murray N. Rothbard puts it: 


[S]Jevere price controls have disguised the price in- 
flation, and have also created massive shortages of 
goods... . If the government went cold turkey and 
abolished all the controls, there would indeed be a 
large one-shot rise in most prices, particularly in con- 
sumer goods suffering most from the scarcity im- 
posed by controls. . . . Total decontrol eliminates dis- 
locations and restrictions at one fell swoop, and gives 
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gies, increase production enormously, and direct re- 
sources away from misallocations and toward the sat- 
isfaction of consumers.?° 


Further anti-inflationary policies, especially involving 
a program of industrial restructuring, will generate high 
levels of unemployment. While necessary and benefi- 
cial in the long run, these policies will no doubt be ex- 
tremely unpopular. Unless pursued with vigor and 
along with more radical political and economic reforms, 
they could in fact become unacceptable and result in 
social calamities. An excellent example of rapid eco- 
nomic recovery is West Germany after World War II, 
when Ludwig Erhard initiated the dismantlement of the 
entire structure of price and wage controls on July 7, 
1949. 

Even the financial policy of ‘reformist’ local govern- 
ments (such as that in Moscow, headed by reformer 
Gavriil Popov) is characterized by a confiscatory ap- 
proach to profits and personal incomes using high tax 
rates and severe price controls. These reformers, as 
Malia notes, understand that von Mises and Friedrich 
Hayek were right about socialism, but they fail to under- 
stand that they were also right about extensive govern- 
ment regulation. It is not enough to have private owner- 
ship of the means of production. Regulations, taxes, 
tariffs, and credit manipulation all distort the price 
system. 

The de-nationalization of state assets, and the in- 
creasing freedom of private enterprise, will no doubt 
help to alleviate much of the adverse effects of the tran- 
sition. Private enterprises, especially in the neglected 
areas of service and consumer-goods production, can 
absorb much of the unemployment that will inevitably 
result from the restructuring of heavy industries. The 
private sector must serve as the social-welfare safety 
net for the democratic regime. 

Another problem of critical importance is that of un- 
employment insurance, which in the complete absence 
of any accumulated funds, must, at least for the transi- 
tional period, be covered through public provisions. 
Premature dismantling of the existing social safety net 
could lead to a situation where the reforms would be 
considered unacceptable and a reversal could be an- 
ticipated. But all provisions should be measured, so as 
not to create disincentives for the participation of all 
people in the social division of labor that grows out of 
market economy. 


The Pace of Reform 


The conventional wisdom of Western Sovietology 
counsels going slowly, ‘“phasing-in’” freedom, rather 
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than taking the generally reviled path of radical and 
comprehensive social and economic change. Gradu- 
alism and piecemeal change are held up as a sober, 
practical, responsible, and compassionate path of re- 
form, avoiding the sudden shocks, painful distortions, 
and unemployment brought by radical change. As is 
obvious from the Soviet experience, however, gradual 
reform provides a convenient excuse for the vested in- 
terests in the state bureaucracy to change nothing at 
all. Combine these interests with the standard resis- 
tance to change that is endemic to socialism, and sup- 
port for change will be reduced to mere rhetoric. 

Due to the urgent need to create an effective market, 
it is important to enact reforms as soon as possible. 
Gradualism should be eschewed in favor of a radical 
and immediate overhaul. The implementation of the re- 
quired elements of reform should be done simulta- 
neously and as fast as possible. Janos Kornai put it 
bluntly: “[T]hese measures must be taken in one stroke. 
... Most of the measures beneficial as parts of the stabi- 
lization package would be dangerous and damaging if 
taken singly, without the other measures being imple- 
mented at the same time.’’°° 

There is little the West can do to alleviate the post- 
communist economic crisis. The Russian people know 
how to grow grain and bake bread, but the system pro- 
vides them with incentives to do neither. Russia’s prob- 
lems, as Malia states, are neither technical, nor natural; 
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rather, they are the product of the existing system. So 
any amount of “experts” dispatched to help the Rus- 
sians fix “their food distribution system” will be of no 
help. 

A comprehensive program of transition to the market 
economy should include the introduction of private 
property through a variety of means, the creation of 
stock exchanges and provisions for free trade in 
shares, the denationalization of land, the elimination of 
state price controls, the creation of labor markets 
through the elimination of restrictions on the freedom of 
labor to contract, the immediate sale of state-owned 
housing, the enforcement of drastic cuts in military and 
other government spending, the implementation of 
monetary reforms aimed at achieving currency con- 
vertibility in international money markets, and the liber- 
alization of foreign trade. 

The centrally planned economic system was linked 
to the Communist party’s “leading” role in society, thus 
making all economic reforms impossible. As the post- 
communist governments of the former Soviet republics 
make the transition from centrally planned to market 
economies, they will confront strong political forces (in- 
cluding those in the West) that will seek to pull them in 
the opposite direction. 

Today, one of the most important issues for Russia 
and other newly independent states is how can former 
socialist countries keep from repeating the mistakes 
made by the West when its own policy-makers bor- 
rowed from the utopian socialist model. Undoubtedly, 
Malia makes a significant contribution to our under- 
standing of these problems. 
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Political Scientists and Sovietology 


Dale R. Herspring 


THE thought-provoking essay by Martin Malia on the 
collapse of communism in the Soviet Union raises a 
number of issues of critical interest to Soviet analysts, 
whatever their methodological persuasion. He is cor- 
rect in arguing that the events of August 1991 represent 
more than a minor shift in governmental power (i.e., 
overcoming an attempted coup by dissatisfied conser- 
vatives who saw their world slipping away). If anything, 
the failed coup, as Malia suggests, led to a systemic 
collapse of the Soviet political system. Those who op- 
posed the movement toward a more open, pluralistic 
society have been swept away. The task now is to con- 
struct a new political system. 

Malia expresses two concerns that | believe warrant 
aresponse. First, he states that since the collapse in the 
USSR is total, it requires a total policy response on the 
part of the West. Second, he argues that not only was 
Western social science unable to predict the end of the 
Soviet system, it did a poor job over the years of analyz- 
ing the evolution of developments in that country. 


Western Policy 


Malia is concerned that “too often” the West treats 
problems in the Soviet Union ‘as discrete and sepa- 
rate, as if they could be taken up and solved one at a 
time.” As an example, he cites the often-mentioned 
problem of food distribution. From an analytical point of 
view, Malia is correct. There is a tendency to believe 
that if only the transportation system, or silo storage, or 
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the medical system could be improved, then the politi- 
cal systems of the successor-states would become 
more viable. 

Unfortunately, the fact is that the political process in 
the United States is not supportive of such an ap- 
proach. Individual bureaucracies, whether they be the 
Congress, the Pentagon, the State Department, or pri- 
vate groups such as labor, industry, or charitable orga- 
nizations, tend to favor specific programs. For exam- 
ple, there is talk of intensified military exchanges 
between the US and Russian militaries, of increased 
academic exchanges, of assistance to Russian agri- 
Culture, etc. The point is that while it would be desirable 
to have all of these programs coordinated and integrat- 
ed into a holistic planning process, this is not likely to 
happen. Should we discourage a US medical group 
because it wants to assist a Ukrainian city in overcom- 
ing some of the effects of pollution on children? Like- 
wise, should exchanges between small colleges in this 
country and colleges in Russia be discouraged be- 
cause they are not part of a larger exchange program? 
My own judgment is that we must deal with the reality of 
American politics; this is a country of individualists, and 
my 25 years in the US government tell me that no matter 
how hard we try, we will never succeed in putting to- 
gether a holistic approach to aiding foreign countries. 
In fact, |am not sure we want to go down this path. Indi- 
vidualism is the basis of American democracy, and if 
nothing else, a piecemeal approach, involving a wide 
variety of programs, may go along way to help the Rus- 
sians—who have been used to a collective political 
system—to understand the importance of individual- 
ism and diversity. 


The Question of Theory 


Malia’s methodological concerns mirror those he ex- 
pressed vis-a-vis the US policy approach toward the 
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successor-states. Western social scientists erred, he 
suggests, when they dropped the totalitarian model. It 
provided us with a holistic view of events in that country, 
and in particular emphasized the importance of ideolo- 
gy and political will, both of which were controlled by a 
small elite (the nomenk/atura). Dissatisfied with this ap- 
proach (for many of the reasons Malia outlines in his ar- 
ticle), American social scientists attempted to develop 
alternative explanatory paradigms. According to Malia, 
these efforts produced partial explanations and, even 
worse, teleological constructs that led the analyst to be- 
lieve that he or she had a key to where the political sys- 
tem was heading. 

In a certain sense, Malia’s criticism of American so- 
cial science is valid; some analysts did attempt to carry 
matters too far and make claims for their models that 
their data did not support. | fear, however, that in Ma- 
lia’s attempt to disprove the epistemological basis of 
social science models, he has overstated his case. Is 
he suggesting, for example, that every analyst who re- 
lied on a social science model distorted Soviet reality? 
Should we rely primarily on intuition? This is what most 
of the €migré commentators who have come to this 
country have done (and they have been no better than 
the rest of us in explaining Soviet reality or predicting 
the Soviet future). It is important to remember that the 
main reason why American scholars stopped relying 
on either the totalitarian model or the perspectives of 
Soviet émigrés was because these did a poor job of ex- 
plaining change in the Soviet political system. Recog- 
nizing that the battle for power was just as characteris- 
tic of the USSR as of other political systems (even if it 
occurred within a different structural milieu), American 
social scientists had little choice but to try to develop al- 
ternative explanatory devices. Furthermore, it is not 
surprising that the vast majority of these models were 
drawn from Western experience, which meant that 
some of them turned out to be culturally bound. 

Based as they were on a paucity of data (something 
that has changed with a suddenness that leaves all So- 
vietologists in a state of shock and confusion), some 
models utilized by political scientists oversimplified So- 
viet reality.' On the other hand, anumber of them made 
important contributions to our understanding of Soviet 
reality. Take the three Malia singled out for special criti- 
cism. Developmental theory may carry with it the teleo- 
logical implication that “some day the Soviet Union 
would be a developed First World country.” Second, it 


‘Since | am a political scientist, | will leave it to economists, sociologists, 
and historians to respond to Malia’s criticism of those fields. Suffice it to say, | 
have found a number of sociological writings on the USSR to be very 
useful and illuminating. 


is also true that some who saw the USSR moving away 
from totalitarianism toward an authoritarian model read 
too much into the nature of the systemic change under 
way. Finally, there is also some merit in Suggesting that 
some advocates of institutional pluralist models went 
too far in seeing the USSR as “just another multipolar 
polity."* The key question in evaluating these ap- 
proaches (as well as the others Malia mentions in his 
essay) is what are these theories supposed to do? Are 
they supposed to explain all Soviet reality? 

From a conceptual point of view, the major problem 
with Malia’s criticism of the models mentioned in his es- 
say is that he sets up a methodological straw man by 
seeing them as grand theories. | would argue that this is 
not what they were intended to be. For example, devel- 
opmental theorists were right in seeing Marxism-Lenin- 
ism as amodernizing theory. While the human, ecologi- 
cal, and economic costs can be seen as prohibitive in 
retrospect, the fact is that Leninism did industrialize 
countries such as the USSR. Likewise, it was becoming 
clear by the 1980's that from a practical point of view, 
ideology was playing less and less of a role in the 
USSR. As one Soviet put it to me in the early 1980's, “No 
one has paid any attention to ideology since [Mikhail] 
Suslov died.” The totality of control in this area was also 
diminishing and those who focused on the authoritarian 
nature of the Soviet Union pointed this out. Finally, a 
pluralistic model need not assume that the Soviet Union 
will eventually become just like a Western parliamenta- 
ry system. The truth is that especially since 1985, it 
was becoming clear that pluralistic forces were emerg- 
ing everywhere in the USSR. This was as true of the 
armed forces as it was of the party or governmental 
bureaucracies. 

What then is the role of the conceptual frameworks 
mentioned by Malia? In my own opinion, comparative 
politics is along way from being able to develop grand 
theories that will explain all the variables in a political 
system. This is especially true with regard to the chaos 
that the Soviet Union left behind. Indeed, one could 
question whether we will ever develop such a grand 
theory, given the complexity of many of the idiosyncrat- 
ic variables we must deal with. Despite such problems, 
however, these frameworks can make a useful contri- 


*| fear Malia overstates Jerry Hough's arguments here. Malia may have 
concluded from reading Hough’s works that the Soviet system “was just 
another multipolar polity,” but this is not the impression | get from reading 
Hough's work. At a time when analysts such as Malia were emphasizing the 
uniqueness of the Soviet political system, Hough was reminding us of 
certain similarities between political systems, e.g., the struggle for power 
within and across institutions. 

5For a discussion of the current state of comparative politics, see 
Howard J. Wiarda, Ed., New Directions in Comparative Politics, 2nd ed., 
Boulder, CO, Westview, 1991. 
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bution to theory-building, and at the same time sensi- 
tize policy-makers to the commonalities and unique as- 
pects of political systems. For example, from a theoreti- 
cal standpoint, a concept such as political culture can 
be utilized in the construction of what Robert Merton 
called mid-range theory, e.g., testing hypotheses and, 
on the basis of empirically verifiable relationships, at- 
tempting to construct more and more comprehensive 
statements.* From a practical standpoint, such a con- 
cept can help policy-makers and their advisers zero in 
on some of the key problems facing Russian leaders as 
they attempt to encourage those attitudes most sup- 
portive of democratic institutions. 

Malia’s criticism of Western social scientists for not 
having predicted the collapse of the USSR is also un- 
fair. In fact, no one predicted it, with the exception of a 
small group of ideological true believers who for some 
70 years had claimed in one form or another that such 
an outcome was inevitable. While emotionally and ideo- 
logically reassuring, such an approach did nothing to 
expand our academic knowledge of the country, nor 
did it do much to guide policy-makers. The same can 
be said for the totalitarian model. On the other hand, 
many of the models criticized by Malia were far more 
useful in sensitizing us to the magnitude of the changes 
under way. Looking at the military, for example, it was 
clear by last August that “pluralistic” forces were at 
work within the armed forces. Indeed, it was a recogni- 
tion of the existence of such splits that led some ana- 
lysts to argue even before the “coup” that if the military 


“For an example of the use of mid-range theory, see Alexander George 
and Richard Smoke, Deterrence in American Foreign Policy: Theory and 
Practice, New York, Columbia University Press, 1974. 


were asked to use force in support of such an action, it 
would lead to civil war. As arresult, we were able to pre- 
dict with a fair degree of certainty that a coup that relied 
on military support would fail. 


Conclusion 


The events of August 1991 have taught all Sovietolo- 
gists, including the former dean of ihe field—Mikhail 
Gorbachev—a lesson. We all suffered from a sense of 
overconfidence in our efforts to understand events in 
that country. We all—regardless of our methodological 
orientation—need perestroyka. Malia, for example, 
might find useful many of the conceptual models he 
criticizes if he regards them less as grand theory and 
more as attempts to develop mid-range theory or even 
as heuristic devices. 

For political scientists, on the other hand, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that, as Malia argues, reality in what 
used to be the Soviet Union has changed significantly. 
The system collapsed. Accordingly, we need to rethink 
the utility of the models we have long utilized. Some of 
them may no longer be relevant, while others may now 
be more appropriate given the greater openness of 
post-Soviet reality. Finally, a good dose of humility is in 
order for everyone working in the field. In an effort to get 
him to do my work for me, | once asked my dissertation 
adviser what was the best theoretical approach for my 
chosen topic. His sage response was “Whichever one 
makes the most sense out of the reality you are investi- 
gating. Just recognize that it will not explain everything, 
and that as reality changes, so will your model.” | find 
this advice just as relevant today as it was 25 years ago. 
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Aiter the Rubble, What? 


Alex Alexiev 


RECENTLY, somebody mentioned that it is very difficult 
to comment on a paper that one agrees with. | amin that 
position now because not only do | agree with most of 
Martin Malia’s paper, but | think it is an outstanding con- 
tribution; in fact, | wish that it had been published earlier 
and given to the State Department and assorted other 
officials who deal with the Soviet Union. | will, therefore, 
not discuss the paper, except to make a couple of 
points, rather | will try to offer some remarks about 
“After the rubble, what,” which Malia’s paper did not 
deal with. 

The main point of Malia’s paper is very well taken. 
What happened after the failed coup was a revolution, 
and not the restoration of a legitimate government. It 
was a revolution that overthrew the ancien régime, pe- 
restroyka, and reform communism. In fact, the revolu- 
tion also overthrew Mikhail Gorbachev and what he 
stood for. And it was not long before Gorbachev joined 
the ranks of such illustrious predecessors as Imre 
Pozsgay and Wojciech Jaruzelski who tried to do the 
impossible, to reform communism. 

But the failed coup and the revolution that followed it 
also marked the end of what | consider to have been a 
very misguided Western policy. If one looks at what 
happened after the coup, four things were readily ap- 
parent: the Communist party collapsed, Boris Yel'tsin 
emerged as the real authority in the country, Gorba- 
chev began his slide into irrelevance, and the Soviet 
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Union disintegrated. Most Western countries, including 
the United States, worked very hard to prevent the last 
three outcomes. In fact, it was a little more than a year 
ago that Gorbachev argued to the Soviet legislature 
that he had assurances from the highest authorities in 
the West that we were indeed committed to the preser- 
vation of the Soviet Union as a unitary state. Indeed, the 
West did place its eggs in Gorbachev's basket. | think 
this has proven to be a serious misreading of history, of 
the forces at work in Soviet society. 

As it turned out, this misreading of Soviet reality has 
not been terribly costly, but a similar misreading could 
be very costly in other cases. What is happening in Yu- 
goslavia is a case in point. It was only recently that the 
West finally started questioning its policy of uncondi- 
tional support for a unitary state in Yugoslavia, some- 
thing that had already become an illusion by autumn 
1990. That support may have bolstered the confidence 
of the communist reactionaries and motivated them to 
commit further atrocities in the name of a unitary state. 

The second part of Malia’s paper is a devastating cri- 
tique of Sovietology. To me personally, such a critique 
is very long overdue. At UCLA, where | had gone to 
study in 1970 after leaving Bulgaria, | was given a book 
entitled /nterest Groups in Soviet Politics. In that work, | 
read with amazement that the Communist party had 
ceased to be aruling party, and had become merely an 
arbiter of competing interests in Soviet society. In 
my native country, people ended up in very dark 
and cold places for telling jokes about this “arbiter.” | 
read a little more of that type of Sovietology, and then | 
finally decided that, as my grandfather used to say, 
there are some things that are so profoundly stupid that 
it takes an intellectual to believe them. (Later on, of 
course, | encountered scholars such as Robert Con- 
quest, Hugh Seton-Watson, and others, and realized 
that there was some sanity in the West after all, even 
among Sovietologists.) 
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Now, Sovietology is not particularly dangerous if it is 
limited to the ivory tower, which has always been the 
last refuge of people who were detached from reality. 
However, it is very dangerous if it comes to influence 
the analysis that supports policy decision-making. So- 
vietology had this kind of negative impact on the US 
government's assessment of the Soviet Union, and 
again, Malia discussed this issue very eloquently. 

He did not give any concrete examples, but | have 
long read the US Central Intelligence Agency's Hana- 
book of Economic Statistics, which has been published 
for at least the last ten years. If one looks at it, one 
comes up with some astonishing facts. For example, 
according to the handbook, at least for the past two de- 
cades, until two or three years ago, the Soviet Union’s 
4—5 percent growth rate was at least twice as great as 
that of Western countries, including the United States. 
The USSR had achieved a level of GNP of about two- 
thirds of that of the United States, of which 40 percent 
was consumption. About four or five years ago, | took a 
pencil and paper, and | estimated that the average So- 
viet lives a lot better than the average Italian. It is very 
difficult to convince a Soviet citizen of this. The CIA’s 
Handbook also led policy-makers to believe that the 
Soviet Union was spending 11—14 percent of its GNP 
on the military, while the actual figure was closer to 
25-30 percent. 

And when one now considers what reputable Soviet 
economists tell you, that in fact there has been no 
growth in the Soviet Union since 1975, and _ that 
throughout this period Moscow was spending 25 per- 
cent of its income on the military, it is not very difficult 
to comprehend why the USSR was running into the 
ground. In fact, its decline was very predictable. 

Now, while we are discussing Soviet economic per- 
formance, | have aminor bone to pick with Malia. He ar- 
gues that GNP in the Soviet Union does not have the 
same meaning that it does in the West. But then he goes 
on to compare the expected 20-percent decline in Soviet 
GNP with the 9-percent decline that this country experi- 
enced in the Great Depression. | would argue that if GNP 
does not mean much, then its decline means nothing. 

And the reason | mention GNP is that there are non- 
specialists, and they are the people | am appealing to 
here primarily, who will concoct doomsday scenarios 
about the effects of economic transition on post- 
communist countries. They cite examples such as Po- 
land, Hungary, and others, where the GNP is expected 
to drop 15 percent in 1991 and the unemployment level 
is expected to reach 10 percent. 

These figures not only mean absolutely nothing, they 
are very misleading. To give just one example, | read in 
The Los Angeles Times some time ago a story about a 


factory near Moscow producing brassieres. The fac- 
tory’s plan called for the production of some 12 million 
brassieres a year. Unfortunately, they were so uncom- 
fortable that no one bought any. Well, some American 
businessmen went there and looked at the product, 
and said that if two more seams were added, the bras- 
siere would be much more comfortable. This was done, 
and the factory produced 9 million brassieres that it 
was able to sell. Now, that is either 25-percent de- 
Cline in production or a tremendous increase in sales. | 
would argue that if a postcommunist economy is not ex- 
periencing a severe production drop, it is not being 
transformed. 

| believe that in Chile, after its economy was restruc- 
tured, the production drop was something like 30 per- 
cent or more. There is no big tragedy in rapidly declin- 
ing production rates if junk is what is being produced, 
and these command economies produced junk for the 
most part. 

Another factor that should be mentioned is that the 
statistics of postcommunist societies are still not 
geared to measuring the productive contribution of the 
private sector. In Poland, there are at least 500,000 pri- 
vate companies now that are producing and paying 
real wages. Their production is not being taken into ac- 
count in the mystical GNP figure, and the same holds 
true for the 300,000 cooperatives in Russia that Yuri 
Maltsev mentioned. Such considerations show that, 
again, certain caveats have to be added when discuss- 
ing declines in production. 

Similar considerations hold for unemployment fig- 
ures. Communist countries have always had high un- 
employment, but this unemployment has been hidden. 
If a factory survives through subsidies, produces junk, 
and employs 3,000 or 5,000 workers, these workers are 
unemployed, for all practical purposes. Now, if they are 
put out on the street, and the government pays them out 
of its budget, it may be a good thing because they may 
come to realize that they really have to work. 

Thus, in general, | would say at least in terms of pro- 
duction and unemployment figures, the worse they get, 
the better it is. It means that somebody, such as Vaclav 
Klaus, is serious about the transition to the market. 


LET me now consider the prospects for the Soviet 
Union's successor-states after the rubble is cleared. 
Perhaps it is easier to start with my views on what is not 
going to happen in this vast region. First, there will be 
no lasting union of any kind. And | think that attempts to 
forge a political union are going to fail, although there 
may be some kind of an economic union. No country, 
least of all Russia, has any interest in being associated 
with countries that are in even worse shape than it is. 
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Second, there will be no socialism of any kind in 
whatever takes the place of the Soviet Union. | think 
people there have become immunized against any sort 
of socialism, whether it be of ahuman or inhuman face, 
third way, or fourth way. There will be a collection of in- 
dependent states that, to a greater or lesser extent, will 
subscribe to the market economy. Now, this Is not to 
say that these states will be democratic. Some of them 
will be more democratic, others will be less, but | do not 
foresee any kind of move back toward socialism. What 
will emerge | think, is the inevitable and perhaps tradi- 
tional north-south dichotomy, with a developed north— 
Russia, Ukraine, the Baltic states—and an underdevel- 
oped or less developed south (although perhaps some 
parts of the south, i.e., Georgia and Armenia, have liv- 
ing standards more comparable to the north). 

We are now hearing doomsday scenarios about Rus- 
sia sliding into a kind of anarchy, because its people 
are deemed congenitally incapable of democracy. | 
heard a distinguished professor say the same thing 
about Spain in 1969. 

The only thing that the Russians have not had until 
now is a workable political system and a workable eco- 
nomic system. If capitalism is instituted in Russia, 
which is twice the size of the United States and has the 
richest resource base in the world and a fairly well-edu- 
cated population, it cannot fail to succeed in the long 
term, once it clears the rubble. 

It is being said that Russians do not have entrepre- 
neurial instincts. | think Maltsev answered that ques- 
tion. Already one can see a tremendous outburst of 
entrepreneurial activity there. In late summer and early 
fall of 1991, six commodity markets dealing in oil ap- 
peared in Russia alone. Recently, one of them sold 1.5 
million tons of oil. At that rate, the Russian exchange 
may be bigger than the London exchange in a year or 
two. That takes entrepreneurial spirit. | think the Rus- 
sians have it. They have simply not had the requisite po- 
litical and economic conditions to succeed. 

In the south, things are much tougher. Central Asia 
has been brutally exploited by the center in a purely co- 
lonial fashion. It has been raped by the cotton mono- 
Culture. The Soviets did not create much industry there. 
The region lacks skilled labor. The skilled labor that 
does exist is European. If this labor disappears, and it 
has been disappearing, a situation like the one in Paki- 
stan may result, where there is no one to run the trolley 
Cars. It also reminds me of Angola after the Portuguese 
left in 1975. Before that year, 300,000 Portuguese were, 
in effect, running the country, and not running it as a co- 
lonial government, but as taxi drivers. Their exit left a 
very serious problem. But this is not a problem that will 
doom these countries to a perpetually dismal exis- 
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tence. | think they also have the potential to succeed, 
and this potential, again, will be realized in the market. 

The most immediate problem is pernicious national- 
ism. Some of this nationalism has arisen because it has 
been repressed for so long. For 70 years, one could not 
be a Russian patriot, or any kind of patriot for that mat- 
ter. Such repressed nationalism is coming to the fore 
now, and much of it is legitimate. Unfortunately, many 
people are trying to use these nationalist, and potential- 
ly chauvinist, feelings for their own purposes. Most of 
these people are the old communists. 

In virtually every postcommunist country, there have 
been efforts to create a kind of a neofascism on the 
basis of nationalist appeals. In Bulgaria, former com- 
munists are stirring up anti-Turkish feelings. Most 
prominently, in Yugoslavia, Slobodan Milosevic is play- 
ing upon some very legitimate Serbian concerns in Ko- 
sovo and elsewhere to keep himself in power. MiloSe- 
vic’s policies are painting Serbia into a historic corner 
from which it will be hard to escape. Similar things are 
happening in a variety of new states on the territory of 
the former USSR. In Russia, the KGB and others are 
talking about various Jewish-Masonic conspiracies 
that are about to destroy that country. In fact, there are 
now what Soviet jargon used to call “communist is- 
lands.” It is said that the authorities in the Crimea want 
to make a communist island out of that area by using 
the potential dissatisfaction of the Russian population 
there against the Ukrainian government. The same 
thing is happening in Turkmenistan. | do not think that 
such policies will succeed in the long term, but we must 
take note of them. 

Why are there grounds for optimism? | think that what 
is happening in the Soviet Union can be viewed as a 
process of decolonization. And if one compares the 
states that are now emerging from this decolonization 
process with the states that appeared on the political 
map after World War Il, in terms of human potential and 
material resources, the former are in much better 
shape. 

Once these decolonization processes have played 
themselves out, economic imperatives will lead the for- 
mer Soviet peoples to cooperate. For example, the 
mayor of St. Petersburg has already begun talking 
about his city’s place in a Baltic economic sphere, and 
he is right to do so. In the Black Sea area, a free eco- 
nomic zone is being discussed, and it probably will be- 
come a reality. Authorities in Sakhalin have proposed a 
free economic zone that will include the Far East, Ko- 
rea, and Hokkaido. In Turkmenistan, there are people 
building railroads, opening roads, and building a pipe- 
line down to Iran, down to the Persian Gulf. In Azerbai- 
jan, cooperation with Turkey and Iran has become top 
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priority. And even Armenia has now opened a railroad 
to Turkey that has many times the passenger traffic that 
it had the week it opened. So, although there are plenty 
of problems and conflicts, | think there is also hope and 
opportunity. 

| will conclude by mentioning something | saw on 
television the other day. A prisoner who had been in jail 


for 20 years was interviewed, and the interviewer said, 
well, you Know, you've been gone for so many years 
and you're facing a very uncertain future as a free man. 
There's terrible unemployment, there is crime in the 
streets, all kinds of social problems, etc. And the ex- 
prisoner said, well, that’s all true, it really looks terrible, 
but it will not be prison. 
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Soviet Empire 


John A. Armstrong 


Nationalism in the Former 


bserving the dissolution of the Soviet bloc in East- 

ern Europe during 1989-90, followed in 1991 by 

the shrinking of the USSR itself, one might regard 
the category ‘Eastern Europe’ as a transitory artifact of 
Leninist power. Certainly Mikhail Gorbachev's loosen- 
ing of economic, ideological, and police controls was 
the immediate cause of centrifugal tendencies. Never- 
theless, as far as the Russian power base goes, one 
should recall the prophecy George F. Kennan made 44 
years ago: 


If, consequently, anything were ever to occur to dis- 
rupt the unity and efficiency of the party as a political 
instrument, Soviet Russia might be changed over- 
night from one of the strongest to one of the weakest 
and most pitiable of national societies." 


In Eastern Europe as a whole, more enduring charac- 
teristics help to explain the forms of dissolution and pro- 
vide some basis for projecting the future of the inde- 
pendent states that are emerging. One such charac- 
teristic is the line, resembling a geologic fault, from the 
Caspian to the Adriatic between cultures of Islamic ori- 
gin and those of Christian ancestry. The latter can, in 
turn, be subdivided into cultures derived from Eastern 
Orthodox Christianity and those of Western (Catholic 
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and Protestant) background. Here, as subsequently, 
reference to cultural heritages does not necessarily im- 
ply present religious devotion, but suggests the re- 
mote, formative force of the great world religions. As 
cultural influences, therefore, the great “fault lines” tra- 
versing Eastern Europe continue to influence politics, 
notably in Southeastern Europe and the Caucasus. A 
second ethno-religious characteristic is lingering antip- 
athy of countryside to city, often manifested in anti- 
urban ideologies that denigrate both entrepreneurial 
values and the minorities who exemplify them.? 

Both of these characteristics were confronted by the 
Marxist-Leninist regimes imposed throughout Eastern 
Europe between 1917 and 1948. These regimes as- 
serted their intention to terminate ethno-religious con- 
flicts and replace anti-urban ideologies with the values 
of urban industrialization via state socialism. From the 
beginning, however, subtle national biases were evi- 
dent; by 1948, cynical antisemitism had become a gov- 
erning principle. 

As Andrew Arato points out, like most world popula- 
tions outside the United States, East Europeans align 
along identity cleavages rather than economic inter- 
ests.° When an ideology like Marxism-Leninism fails to 
achieve its proclaimed goals, the recollected virtues of 
ethno-religious identities—community solidarity, inti- 
mate individual participation, and cultural expression 
—outweigh, for most, the anti-urbanism and ethnic an- 


‘George F. Kennan, “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” American 
Diplomacy, 1900-1950, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951, p. 125. 
“John A. Armstong, “Toward a Framework for Considering Nationalism 
in East Europe,” Eastern European Politics and Societies (Berkeley, CA), 
No. 1, 1988, pp. 280-305. 
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tagonisms in traditional East European culture noted 
above. When this occurs, the ethnic community regains 
its importance as the dominant organizing principle. 


A Typology of Nations 


The transformation of Eastern Europe after 1988 led 
many observers to speak of the “re-emergence of civil 
society.”* Insofar as this concept applies to the states 
of East Central Europe that preserved memories of re- 
cent independence in homogeneous states, ‘civil so- 
ciety” is appropriate. What has appeared in Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union, however, is not a single civil soci- 
ety, but clusters of national civil societies. Most Yugo- 
Slav units (represented by the republics) were fully 
formed as nations before Tito’s takeover, though it can 
be argued that Macedonian and Albanian national con- 
sciousness (within Yugoslavia) developed only after 
World War Il. It has also become evident that the USSR 
never constituted a single society; the interrelation of its 
constituent national societies has been even more 
complicated than in Yugoslavia. To grasp these com- 
plexities, one must, for the sake of clarity as well as 
brevity, resort to a typology of nations.° 

Soviet propaganda often emphasized that there 
were some 150 ethnic groups in the USSR; at times, in- 
deed, official policy deliberately divided coherent eth- 
nic units. In 1923, the Soviet Union began to impose a 
formal hierarchy of nationality divisions, headed by 
union republics. Gradually these categories shaped 
the consciousness of their inhabitants, until many peo- 
ple of diverse backgrounds identified with their repub- 
lics of residence. 

But implicit recognition of more subtle ethnic catego- 
ries was also apparent.® Russia was always in a class by 
itself, as were the Slavic “younger brothers’—Ukraine 
and Belarus. “Colonials’—the six union republics of 
Muslim background—became critical for the Soviet fu- 
ture as their populations multiplied; yet, the cultural dis- 
tance between these populations and the Slav core 
made the Muslim republics’ position resemble French 
Algeria. In contrast to the rigid centralization of cadres 
appointments under Stalin, Leonid Brezhnev’s status 
quo policies led to a tacit contract between cadres of 
Muslim origin and central Soviet authorities. In return for 
verbal affirmation of Leninism and Soviet policy direc- 
tives, top Muslim cadres were assured of long tenure 
and permitted considerable patronage power in the 
appointment of subordinates. 

No doubt it was apparent to Soviet security agencies, 
as well as to outside observers, that several union- 
republic nations were just as firm in their ultimate at- 


tachment to independence as were the captive nations 
of East Central Europe. Among these union republics 
are what the typology termed “‘state nations,” including 
the Baltic peoples forcibly incorporated by Stalin. A 
conspicuous minority of Latvians were Bolsheviks; their 
descendants included former Soviet interior minister 
Boris Pugo, who committed suicide after the failure of 
the August 1991 coup; and Viktor Alksnis, a diehard 
centralizer despite his grandfather's execution by Sta- 
lin. The overwhelming majority of Latvians are, howev- 
er, fervently attached to the independent state that their 
nations had enjoyed from 1918 to 1940. Refusal of Lat- 
vian teenagers to admit fluent knowledge of Russian 
during the 1960's; Latvian skill in organizing industry 
and consumer services; and a major naval mutiny 20 
years ago all suggest that only dire threats kept Latvia 
in the USSR. Estonians were even more solidly anti- 
Soviet precisely because this nation of 1 million was 
threatened by massive Russian immigration. More ho- 
mogeneous and stronger in religious solidarity, Lithu- 
ania has been equally opposed to the Union. Georgia, 
conquered by Soviet arms after only three years of in- 
dependence, draws on a long history as an embattled 
feudal kingdom. Moldova had no experience with in- 
dependence, but “Moldavians speak Romanian, and 
consider themselves part of the Romanian political na- 
tion,” a United States official observer reports.’ 

The clearest evidence for the state-nation status of 
these five nations, prior to August 1991, was their firm 
refusal to accept restrictions on the formal right of se- 
cession contained in the Union Treaty submitted by 
Mikhail Gorbachev in March 1991. All refused, as a 
matter of principle, to conduct a referendum on the 
treaty. The Armenian republic also rejected the referen- 
dum. During the Brezhnev era, Armenians appeared to 
be more appropriately classified as a ‘mobilized dia- 
spora’” because, although united by their Gregorian 
Church and a tragic history longer even than Georgia's, 
Armenians lived scattered throughout the USSR, the 
Middle East, and the West as well as in their truncated 
homeland. As a nation, they appeared to regard Rus- 


‘Ibid., pp. 198, 202. 

°John A. Armstrong, “The Ethnic Scene in the Soviet Union,” reprinted in 
Journal of Soviet Nationalities (Durham, NC), No. 1, 1990, pp. 14-64. 

Early on, the regime explicitly recognized that policy formation could 
not proceed on the basis of its formal territorial divisions alone. Under Stalin, 
major industrial and mining operations in the Donbass (Ukrainian SSR) 
required distinctive economic and Communist party administrations. 
Conversely, Nikita Khrushchev's sovnarkhoz system required regroupings 
such as the unification of the four Central Asian union republics in a single 
economic administration—which produced a resurgence of identification 
with “Turkestan.” 

’Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe, Elections in the 
Baltic States and the Soviet Republics, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1990, p. 75. 
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Azerbaijan. 


sians as allies rather than occupiers. After the coup, Ar- 
menia declared independence; but in December, it ad- 
hered to the new association, the “Commonwealth of 
Independent States.” 


The Process of Dissolution 


When Gorbachev became Communist party general 
secretary in 1985, there was little to suggest that he 
would preside over a loosening of central control. In 
contrast to most previous general secretaries, he had 
had little experience with ethnic minorities. As an oblast 
first secretary, he supervised a territory—Stavropol’'— 
that although located on the Caucasus frontier, had just 
enough contact with inorodtsy (non-Russians) to 
arouse Russian ethnocentrism. Close by was the Kras- 
nodar region—the retirement home of numerous KGB 
and military officers and thus a stronghold of centraliz- 
ing opinion.® 

Given his background, one should not have been 
surprised that Gorbachev's first major move in the na- 
tionality area was to abrogate the tacit contract be- 
tween Muslim leaders in Kazakhstan and Moscow that 
had been established under Brezhnev, who for a time 
had headed the Communist party there. Finding local 
patronage an obvious impediment to perestroyka, Gor- 


Soviet Army troops patro! a section of the Muslim-Christian 


Pe Fe + sib 


“fault line” on the Armenian-Azerbaijani bor 


der in 
—TASS from Sovfoto. 


bachev replaced key Kazakh cadres by imports from 
Russia. His eventual retreat, although not atypical of his 
governing style, suggests that Gorbachev was unpre- 
pared to deal with complex ethnic issues. 

Imperatives of perestroyka eventually produced 
genuine steps toward freedom of discussion (g/as- 
nost’), including toleration of “popular fronts” in the Bal- 
tic republics beginning in 1988. During the following 
year, such fronts spread rapidly, and escalated their 
demands. In Georgia, the stakes were raised in April 
1989 through the violent repression (which Gorbachev 
disavowed) by KGB and military forces of mass dem- 
onstrations. Not long afterward, Armenian demands for 
alteration of the border with Azerbaijan to permit incor- 
poration of the predominantly Armenian district of Na- 
gorno-Karabakh aroused Azeri passions against their 
ancient enemy and caused a pogrom in a Baku suburb 
that led to the loss of many Armenian lives. More exten- 
sive riots at the end of 1988 produced a flight of Rus- 
sians as well as Armenians. An Azerbaijan popular front 


®Ibid., p. 108. As recently as July 1991, hard-line forces mobilized 
Kuban Cossacks to assault “foreigners” (particularly Armenians) endeavoring 
to introduce more real competition in the local kolkhoz markets. Cossack 
xenophobia was inflamed by calls for keeping “room for Russians in this fertile 
little piece of Russian soil.” See /zvestiya (Moscow), July 5, 1991, 
condensed in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH—hereafter, 
CDSP), Aug. 7, 1991, p. 10. 
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temporarily gained control of large areas, including 
Azerbaijan's border with Iran. After brutally suppress- 
ing this uprising, the Moscow regime utilized the inter- 
ethnic strife as evidence of the imprudence of relaxed 
central controls. However, during 1989-91, KGB and 
military forces dispatched to the Transcaucasus in- 
creasingly sided with the Azeris. 

From the international standpoint, complete libera- 
tion of East Central Europe by the winter of 1989-90 
was by far the most important step in the dissolution of 
the Soviet sphere: 


The threat of Soviet intervention [was] ...a dam 
placed against pressing waters. When this dam 
cracked, it was the pent-up waters that overran its re- 
mains. The constraint was external, but the impetus 
was internal.° 


Within months, the “northern-tier’ countries (East Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary) had 
eliminated their communist governments. Significantly, 
communist influence persisted in the Southeast Euro- 
pean states (Romania, Albania, and Yugoslavia) whose 
national communists had maintained de facto indepen- 
dence from Moscow for decades. In Yugoslavia, Serbs 
made up a plurality but were far from a majority; howev- 
er, the electoral victory by national communists in the 
Serbian federal republic brought increasing pressures 
on other nationalities. Dismayed by this trend, parlia- 
ments of the Croatian and Slovenian republics de- 
clared their independence in June 1991. After a brief 
military intervention involving aerial bombing of civil air- 
ports in Slovenia, the Serb-dominated Yugoslav army 
ceased operations there, while top politicians hinted 
Slovenian independence might be tolerated. However, 
nationalist Serbs were intent on crippling Croatia, 
whose population was 11 percent Serb. In July, the offi- 
cial Soviet news agency warned that West European in- 
tervention in Yugoslavia might lead to World War III.'° 
Before and during the abortive Soviet coup, the Yugo- 
slav army relentlessly drove into strategic areas having 
Croat majorities. 

In March 1990, the Lithuanian parliament reasserted 
Lithuania’s independence. Although somewhat more 
restrained in their independence declarations, Latvia 
and Estonia also asserted the illegality of their annex- 
ations by the Soviet Union in 1940. Gorbachev de- 
nounced these “unconstitutional secessions,” but 
promised not to resort to violence. Nevertheless, al- 
though the Lithuanian government continued to func- 
tion, public buildings were seized as state or Commu- 
nist party property in January 1990. Troops from the 
interior ministry’s Special-Purpose Police Detachment 


(OMON) carried out violent attacks on Lithuanian cus- 
toms posts, culminating in the killing of six guards on 
July 31, 1991. Moscow's actions up to that point strik- 
ingly resembled Soviet and Communist tactics in post- 
war Czechoslovakia; Hubert Ripka’s account of the 
March 1948 coup in Prague reads like a blueprint for 
the 1990-91 actions in the Baltic republics, just as their 
1940 annexation had been a dress rehearsal for the 
subversion of East Central Europe. "' 

The next stage ended differently. During the August 
coup, massive columns of troops occupied all three 
Baltic republics, but left precipitously when the coup 
failed. Thereafter, Lithuania outlawed the party, while 
the other two Baltic states took less sweeping mea- 
sures. In rapid succession, the major European pow- 
ers, followed by the United States, recognized Baltic in- 
dependence; on September 6, the Soviet government 
formally acknowledged this fait accompli. Later, inde- 
pendence was sealed by admission of the Baltic states 
to the United Nations. As discussed below, numerous 
practical issues remain, but return of Russia’s control in 
the Baltic region seems as unlikely as restoration of 
Russia’s power in East Central Europe. When, in De- 
cember 1991, Boris Yel'tsin called for the formation of a 
“Commonwealth of Independent States” to replace the 
defunct Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the three 
Baltic states did not join. Like the large majority of Sovi- 
et republics that did join, however, the Baltic states re- 
mained concerned about the large formations of former 
Soviet troops remaining on their territory. 


The Goals 


Events of the last three years demonstrate that all 
peoples of Eastern Europe advance three fundamental 
demands: 


e For astandard of living comparable to Western Eu- 
rope’s. The crushing burden of scarce, shoddy con- 
sumer goods, poor or non-existent services, and time 
wasted in securing necessities have to be alleviated. 
But East Europeans are also determined to maintain an 
extensive welfare safety net, especially in health ser- 
vices and employment stability. 

e For return to the numerous advantages of life in 


°Adam Przeworski, “The ‘East’ Becomes the ‘South’,” PS: Political 
Science and Politics (Washington, DC), March 1991, pp. 20-24. This eminent 
political scientist is a Pole by origin. 

'°The New York Times, Aug. 8, 1991; also, /zvestiya, July 9, 1991, in 
CSDP, Aug. 7, 1991, p. 18. 

"Hubert Ripka, Czechoslovakia Enslaved, London, Gollancz, 1950. 
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stable ethno-religious communities, regarded not mere- 
ly as vehicles for attaining other goals, but as intrinsical- 
ly valuable. Determination to avoid the strife and eco- 
nomic obstacles that often accompanied earlier nation- 
alisms is also evident, however. 

e For responsive governments, based on popular 
participation through competitive elections, guarantee- 
ing the rule of law and personal liberties. The most ap- 
propriate governmental forms may not resemble Amer- 
ican features like separation of executive and legis- 
lative powers and the adversary legal system. Conceiv- 
ably, some East European states may consider that ex- 
pansion of civil liberties at the cost of maintaining 3,000 
attorneys per million population would constitute an un- 
conscionable burden. Consequently, recent missions 
by American lawyers and others unversed in either East 
or West European traditions are, in my judgment, of du- 
bious value. 


After the attainment of national independence in 
most of East Central Europe and the rejection of au- 
thoritarianism in the USSR, none of these popular de- 
mands is unrealistic. But a return to some type of au- 
thoritarianism arising from overemphasis on one set of 
demands is always possible. 

The following sections briefly examine what is proba- 
bly most difficult for all East European nations: the si- 
multaneous satisfaction within a very few years of all 
these demands. 


The State Nations 


The best candidates for stable democracy are the 
East Central European states of the northern tier. Short 
of world upheaval, it is inconceivable that eastern Ger- 
many will leave the democratic framework of the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany. Yet, in early 1991, Bundes- 
bank President Otto Pohl called the monetary phase of 
German reunion a “‘disaster.”"'* Problems of reintegrat- 
ing the eastern Lander into the market structure have 
produced widespread dissatisfaction there, while citi- 
zens of western Germany grumble at the cost. Attaining 
full employment will require substantial labor movement 
to the West. There seems to be no doubt, however, that 
social and financial costs will be borne by all Germans. 

Czechoslovakia (officially the Czech and Slovak Fed- 
eral Republic) and Hungary pose different problems. 
Since its agriculture complements Czech industry, Slo- 
vak secession would aggravate economic problems 
(energy imports, industrial modernization) now afflict- 
ing the federal state. However, even in the event of Slo- 
vakia’s secession, the Czech lands would be larger 


than several EC countries, and thus could eventually 
establish a place in the European market. To this ob- 
server, the Czechs, although possessing a stronger in- 
dustrial and mining base than Hungary, appear to be 
making a slower transition to the market economy, 
while they rejoice in their recovery of cultural freedom. 
To the visitor, Hungarian economic activity, gradually 
liberated during the two decades preceding the fall of 
communism, appears less orderly, even frenetic. How- 
ever, many types of consumer services are more readi- 
ly available than in Czechoslovakia. '? 

Poland probably poses the most severe problem in 
the northern tier. “Incarnated,” a recently published 
poem by Czestaw Mitosz, grasps the ironic essence of 
the “equestrian” or ‘“Sarmatian”’ lifestyle of the Polish 
gentry, which prior to the communist takeover penetrat- 
ed all classes: 


In that country he was an officer of cavalry... . 

A horse dances under him at a review, bells ring. 
The clergy strolls in a procession, children pour a 
powder of flowers. 

Life there was as it should be... ."4 


Recent reports suggest that echoes of such anti- 
urban ideologies, combined with contempt for minor- 
ities, linger in isolated areas. On the other hand, the 
present Polish government firmly confronts the need for 
a sharp, short transition to the market economy. Un- 
doubtedly, the Polish learning experience has been 
strongly reinforced by the direct observations of Pope 
John Paul Il, reflected in his 1991 encyclical,'® which 
portrays the advantages of the market in far greater de- 
tail than earlier papal encyclicals. At the same time, the 
Pope reiterates earlier exhortations calling for state curbs 
on excesses of individual accumulation and social liabil- 
ities incurred by the market. Attaining a proper balance 
through state initiatives depends on a stable, expert, yet 
responsive public administration, which Poland has not 
yet attained. Poles’ ethno-religious enthusiasm and com- 
munitarian solidarity—demonstrated in their incredibly 
persistent but prudent resistance to both Nazis and Com- 
munists—constitutes a strong assurance of patience in 
the difficult transition ahead; but even restraint has limits. 

Since recognition of their independence, the Baltic 


states appear to be no more worse off than the north- 


'2Die Welt (Hamburg), Mar. 21, 1991, translated in The German Tribune 
(Hamburg), Mar. 31, 1991. 

'3See especially Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (Frankfurt am Main), 
Sept. 13, 1990. 

'4©1989 Czestaw Mitosz, trans. by Robert Hass. Originally published in 
The New Yorker, Dec. 18, 1989, p. 40; subsequently in Provinces, New York, 
Ecco Press, 1991. Reprinted with special permission. All rights reserved. 

'©Text in The New York Times, May 3, 1991. 
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ern-tier states. Each Baltic state does face constraints 
inherent in a small society and market along with the 
legacy of closer integration into the bankrupt Soviet 
economy. In the absence of significant friction among 
the three states, however, development of a mini-con- 
federation should pose no insurmountable difficulties. 
The three economies are partially complementary, and 
joint foreign representation and commercial ventures 
would reduce expenses. The biggest problem is the 
Russian minority in Latvia and Estonia. After intransi- 
gent early steps, Baltic governments have wisely made 
concessions to Russian culture. Nevertheless, restric- 
tions on immigration and enforcing of length-of-resi- 
dence requirements for voting appear to be essential 
for preserving the cultural integrity of such small na- 
tions. Many Russians in Latvia (especially in the old set- 
tlement in Riga) and Estonia voted for the indepen- 
dence of these two states, probably because of their 
memories of the superiority of Baltic political and cultur- 
al institutions. Apprehensions aroused by the failed 
coup in Russia probably increased the proportion of 
Russian settlers prepared, under suitable guarantees, 
to remain Baltic citizens. 

The situation in the second group of Soviet state na- 
tions and in the currently independent countries of 
Southeastern Europe is shakier—a clear indication that 
predicting the future requires Comparisons across in- 
ternational borders as often as within them. All of the 
Southeast European countries face potentially disrup- 
tive border issues; at least two confront intensely diffi- 
cult internal ethnic conflicts. The large Romanian ethnic 
majority has been able to dominate restive Magyar and 
German minorities in Romania, but such domination di- 
minishes the country’s economic capacity and encour- 
ages persistence of authoritarianism. In the mid- 
1980's, Bulgaria created a significant source of conflict 
with neighboring Turkey through extreme pressures 
on its Turkish-speaking minority. The position of the 
Greek minority in Albania has been rather similar. 

Recently, the two problems just mentioned seem to 
have diminished, but both Bulgaria and Albania have 
irredentas in Yugoslavia. Throughout more than one- 
third of Croatia, Serb violence has led to the flight 
of Croat residents—a common prelude to permanent 
separation of conflicting ethnic elements. Vital trans- 
portation arteries, including a pipeline for importing 
crude oil, have been severed. Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
with a three-way Slavic division among Muslim Bos- 
niaks, Catholic Croats, and Orthodox Serbs, found it in- 
creasingly difficult to keep out of the brawl. Ultimately, 
that republic and Macedonia, where many are inclined 
to prefer Bulgarian identity, declared their indepen- 
dence too. In Kosovo, Albanians, although lacking the 


legal framework of a republic, have pressured Serbs to 
leave, but so far have been severely repressed. 

Just a few months ago, a “Spanish solution” might 
have worked for Yugoslavia. In Spain, after 1975, Cata- 
lonia and the Basque lands, economically the most de- 
veloped parts of the country, were granted broad au- 
tonomy. For the Catalans, autonomy included the right 
to require immigrant minorities to educate their children 
in the local language. These concessions have recon- 
ciled the regional majorities to central expenditures for 
the impoverished south that will permit vigorous eco- 
nomic development within the EC. Parallel arrange- 
ments for the economically advanced Slovenes and 
Croats, together with a reduction of expenditures for 
armed forces that were used to advance Serb interests 
in Kosovo, might have been successful in Yugoslavia. 
After five months of ruthless, devastating warfare, the 
United Nations was able to begin deploying a peace- 
keeping force. All European Community members and 
most other European states recognized the indepen- 
dence of Slovenia and Croatia. The ultimate territorial 
settlement remains uncertain, but re-integration of 
these two republics in a Yugoslav federal state appears 
highly unlikely. At present, unfortunately, it appears 
more likely that a rump Serb-dominated Yugoslavia will 
lack resources and know-how to attain European stan- 
dards, and that Croatia will be too devastated to 
succeed. 

The Ottoman invasions of Christian Europe in the 
16th—18th centuries are the remote cause of population 
intermingling'® and the heritage of ethnic strife in 
Southeastern Europe.'’ Across the Black Sea, this 
Muslim-Christian fault line continues in the Caucasus 
region, geographically compartmentalized by a moun- 
tain range grander than the Balkans. Effects in Georgia 
and the North Caucasus (presently within the Russian 
republic) may be equally deleterious. Direct clashes 
between Abkhazians (predominantly Muslim) and 
Georgians, who make up an overwhelming majority in 
the Abkhaz autonomous republic as well as in Georgia 
as awhole, are unlikely to end in secession, but they un- 
dermine the credibility of the strongly nationalist Geor- 
gian government. 

Harder to understand is Georgian harassment of the 
small Ossetian autonomous oblast, which does contain 


'°Populations were uprooted as a result of these invasions, during which 
the Ottoman Empire swept as far as Vienna and then slowly retreated to the 
southern part of the Balkan peninsula. Some Slavs converted to Islam: 
others became refugees and border guards in regions with different cultures 
and religions. 

'’Much the best discussion is Emanuel Turczynski, Konfession und 
Nation: Zur Friihgeschichte der serbischen und rumanischen Nationalbildung 
(Religion and Nation: On the Early History of Serbian and Romanian 
Nation-Formation), Dusseldorf, Schwann, 1976. 
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a solid majority of the eponymous nationality, separat- 
ed from the larger Ossetian autonomous republic in the 
RSFSR by the main Caucasus range. Descended from 
the Alans of the Vé/kerwanderung, Ossetians by heri- 
tage are Christian like the Georgians; but the latter peo- 
ple’s intransigent nationalism has turned them from a 
natural ally into an adversary. 

More serous than these pathetic quarrels is the Geor- 
gians’ incipient conflict with their urban minorities. As 
the administrative center of the Transcaucasus, Tbilisi 
long ago acquired a large Russian settlement. Under 
an independent Georgia, it would probably become 
vestigial. The position of the Armenian minority is quite 
different. In effect, Armenians constitute the indigenous 
core of modern Tbilisi. Having numerous talents in vini- 
culture, arts, war, and politics, Georgians depended on 
Armenians for entrepreneurial and commercial skills. 
This situation made Georgians, like Serbs and Rus- 
sians, susceptible to imported anti-urban ideologies. In 
addition, intermingling of peasants in southwest Geor- 
gia could lead to communal clashes between Geor- 
gians and Armenians. 

Yet, in many respects, the two nations are suited toa 
mini-confederation like that which appears feasible for 
the Baltic region. Although now of different denomina- 
tions, Armenians and Georgians descend from the 
same Christian heritage. In contrast to adamantly 
“Asian” Azeris, Armenians and Georgians insist they 
are “Europeans.” Precisely because their history is so 


A Yugoslav Federal Air Force jet flies low over Osijek airport, which is in Croatian hands. 
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—Reuters/Bettmann. 


intertwined, however, rivalry over accomplishments 
and priorities has divided these nations. Georgian 
myths emphasize martial virtues and Armenian mer- 
cantile compliance. Rarely do they recognize the ex- 
traordinary military accomplishments (exemplified by 
Marshal lvan Bagramian’s career) of 20th-century Ar- 
menians. Without a seacoast and situated between 
hereditary Turkic foes, Armenia at the moment needs 
Georgia more than Georgia needs Armenia. As its at- 
tachment to the new Commonwealth shows, Armenia is 
more open to reconciliation to Russia than is Georgia, 
which favors complete independence. In a longer per- 
spective, attainment of truly European levels of eco- 
nomic achievement and and the building of cosmopoli- 
tan associations in the western Transcaucasus proba- 
bly depend on Armenian inputs. 


The Muslim Nations 


During the August coup, leaders in several republics 
of Muslim heritage voiced support for the effort. If—in a 
manner similar to Chinese Communist deployment of 
troops from remote provinces to crush the student 
demonstrations in Tiananmen Square—the inept Soviet 
plotters had introduced Muslim formations into Mos- 
cow, encounters with Boris Yel’tsin’s resistance might 
have been bloodier. As in Kazakhstan, however, some 
prominent leaders supported Yel’tsin throughout, and 
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eventually all six Muslim republics rallied to his plan for 
anew Commonwealth. 

Generally, the renewed compact between cadres 
from the Muslim areas and the center is too attractive 
for the latter to be shaken by Russian internal conflicts. 
What are the parameters of this bargain? According to 
Armenian sources (hardly disinterested), ‘the center 
has supposedly entered into a political deal with Azer- 
baijan: After receiving assurances that Azerbaijan 
would sign the Union Treaty, it is closing its eyes to the 
outrages that are being committed.”'® Quite possibly 
the Soviet regime’s insistence on maintaining existing 
union-republic borders by force—directed primarily 
against the Armenians—was a critical reassurance that 
it had opted to favor Muslim interests generally. 

At almost the same time, the Kazakh SSR president, 
Nursultan Nazarbaev, observed: 


Since the decision was adopted at the Congress—we 
in Kazakhstan never launched a war of laws—we 
agreed to hold the [Union Treaty] referendum, 
though it is true that we proposed our own wording. 
Although whether there should or should not be a 
Union ought ta be decided by the republics, not the 
center! . .. | had to appear on television and say: 
“Dear Kazakhstaners! | consider the referendum a 
vote of confidence in myself as president.” 


Nazarbaev then went on to say that more than 94 per- 
cent supported continued membership in the Union.'9 
Similar overwhelming majorities in favor of continued 
membership in the Union were recorded in the other 
Muslim union republics, including Azerbaijan. Nazar- 
baev himself was one of the first union-republic presi- 
dents to rally to Yel’tsin and Gorbachev against the 
coup, although some Central Asian presidents sup- 
ported the revolt. 

In Central Asia, Muslim cadres have been firmly 
quashing the turmoil and dissent that had been rife in 
their regions during 1988-90. Rumors of Azeri pressure 
for a state union with Iranian Azerbaijan have faded. 
Draft evasion in Central Asia has been reduced by en- 
listing official Muslim clergy to urge compliance, while 
acclaiming authorization of worship among the military. 
Overall, the six Muslim union republics met 80-90 per- 
cent of their draft quotas, which contrasts with most 
state nations, where compliance was less than 33 per- 
cent. In Tajikistan, efforts of the Sunni spiritual council 
to refuse religious funerals to Communists were op- 


'*izvestiya, May 5, 1991, condensed in CDSP, June 5, 1991, fey fe) 
'°Komsomol'skaya Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 13, 1991, condensed in 
CDSP, May 22, 1991, p. 11. 


Table 1: Comparative Income Levels, 
1961 vs. 1991 
Percent of 


republic residents 
having incomes under 


Average industrial 
wage as percent of 


RSFSR wage 100 rubles a month 
Republic (1961) (1991) 
RSFSR 100 11 
Ukraine 94 dia 
Belarus 86 7 
Estonia 97 5! 
Kyrgystan 90 47 
Azerbaijan 71 49 
Turkmenistan 101 49 
Tajikistan 93 69 
Uzbekistan Sif 80 


Source: V. Zlatin and V. Rutgaizer, ‘Comparison of the Levels of Eco- 
nomic Development of Union Republics and Large Regions,” Nauch- 
nyye Doklady Vysshey Shkoly: Ekonomicheskiye Nauki (Moscow), 
No. 8, 1968, pp. 24-34, translated in Problems of Economics (Mos- 
cow), June 1969, pp. 3-24; and V. Romaniu, /zvestiya (Moscow), 
May 22, 1991, condensed in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Co- 
lumbus, OH), June 26, 1991, p. 25. 


posed by the union-republic president. Nevertheless, a 
Komsomol'skaya Pravda report concludes: 


An absolute majority of Tajikistan’s population pro- 
fesses Islam and is prepared to live by its laws—and 
is living by them now for that matter. . . . If there is no 
return to dictatorship and if the country continues 
along the path of democratization, then after the unifi- 
cation of all Muslim forces in the republic, the pros- 
pect of erecting an Islamic state on the territory of Ta- 
jikistan will become a reality.°° 


Probably many top officials of Muslim origin, now 
able to turn out the Muslim vote, fear the rise of an Islam- 
ic state on the model of some in the Middle East. Preser- 
vation of ties to Russia may seem the best means of 
avoiding such an outcome. Yet, even from the average 
Muslim’s standpoint, for economic reasons, continued 
alliance with Moscow may also appear desirable in the 
short run. As early as the 1960's, industrial wages in 
Muslim republics were near the Soviet average, but to- 
day the per capita income is woefully below that of the 
European republics (see Table 1). Only heavy subsi- 


*°Komsomol'skaya Pravda, Mar. 23, 1991, excerpted in CDSP, May 1, 
1991, p. 17. It is not surprising that Komsomol'skaya Pravda was one of the 
first publications suspended by the coup-plotters. See /zvestiya, July 2, 
1991 (condensed in CDSP, Aug. 21, 1991, p. 25) on conscription compliance; 
and Donald S. Carlisle, “Uzbekistan and the Uzkeks,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), September-October 1991, for a detailed 
perspective on the future of Tajiks and Uzbeks. 
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Mirzobek Mambetov, second from right, a chief shepherd on a state farm in Kyrgystan, shares tea with his 
family. 


dies from European portions of the USSR have made a 
minimal level of consumption possible in the Muslim 
republics. 

Yet, a lifestyle derived from Islamic practices, if not 
beliefs, continues to appeal to much of the population. 
As Russian women, who staffed Central Asian textile 
mills for a century, join the Slavic exodus, this principal 
industrial activity requires male Muslim replacements 
—who disdain operating looms as ‘‘women's jobs,” 
while adamantly rejecting Muslim women’s employ- 
ment in industry. 

Another factor threatens perpetuation of this ethno- 
religious lifestyle: unwillingness of a popular Moscow 
regime, especially if it is reduced to Slavic or even just 
Russian components, to maintain subsidies. The alter- 
native of massive transfer of Muslim workers to Russian 
urban centers has been strongly resisted by Central 
Asians; previous Soviet regimes have declined to use 
force or extreme economic deprivation to compel such 
migration. Itis most unlikely that any popular regime will 
adopt harsher policies. 

But Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn has already urged an- 


—V. Korotayev for TASS via Sovfoto. 


other course: “We could stand straighter still by getting 
rid of this ‘Central Asian underbelly,’ the thoughtless 
conquest of Alexander Il.” Solzhenitsyn added: “If any 
of them [the non-Slavic union republics] have doubts 
about seceding, with the same indubitable right we will 
have to declare our separation from them.”*' Whether 
such republics would form a united state of “Turkestan” 
or other possible combinations cannot be predicted; in 
all probability, the region would resemble some Middle 
Eastern areas with strong community solidarity and reli- 
gious life but a low resource base. 


Ukraine 


Soviet observers realized that without Ukraine the 
USSR or its successor would cease to be a superpow- 
er.° Moreover, as the days following the abortive coup 


2"Translated in The New York Times, Sept. 19, 1990. 
2/zvestiya, July 31, 1990, condensed in CDSP, Sept. 4, 1990, p. 33. 
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demonstrated, the much smaller Belarus is likely to fol- 
low Ukraine's lead. The internal situation of Ukraine is, 
however, more complicated than that of any other union 
republic. Although the Christian-Muslim fault line lightly 
touches the Ukrainian republic, the Orthodox-Catholic 
division is critical. This dividing line cuts across the 
West Ukrainian area of 10 million people, but some dis- 
tricts (notably Transcarpathia) are mixed. For West 
Ukraine, which is the bastion of the independence 
movement, ethno-religious factors have been funda- 
mental. All nationally conscious Ukrainians (as well as 
liberal Russians) deplore Russian Orthodox Church 
collaboration, after 1944, with the communist regime in 
violently suppressing the Ukrainian Catholic Church. 
The Orthodox argument that it was merely redressing a 
wrong that is four centuries old—the transfer of numer- 
ous West Ukrainian Orthodox congregations to Roman 
allegiance—rings hollow when confronted by the reali- 
ty of past KGB repression and manifest West Ukrainian 
fervor for Byzantine-rite Catholicism today.2? A more 
serious problem for the future is friction between Greek 
Catholics, who have regained their ecclesiastical struc- 
ture and many church buildings, and the restored 
Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church (likewise 
opposed to the Moscow Patriarchate) that competes 
with it in some West Ukrainian regions. 

During 1988-91, West Ukrainian enthusiasm for in- 
dependence was partly offset by popular sentiments in 
the ethnically mixed southeastern region. This region 
was the power base from which many Communist party 
and KGB officials trained in Brezhnev’s Dneprope- 
trovsk apparatus originated. In 1972, Petro Shelest, the 
Ukrainian republic first secretary, was removed for fos- 
tering a distinctive Ukrainian culture; his replacement 
was V. V. Shcherbyts’kyi, a hard-line member of the 
Dnepropetrovsk clique. He harshly repressed literary 
dissent, and remained a key factor in central control of 
Ukraine until 1989. Months later (in March 1990), the 
party leaders who succeeded Shcherbyts’kyi were 
able to obtain a large parliamentary majority in a fairly 
honest election; in March 1991, a 70-percent majority 
endorsed the Union Treaty. 

The nuances of the referendum in Ukraine were sig- 
nificant, however. The Ukrainian parliament had added 
a second question to gauge the population’s views on 
Ukrainian sovereignty. Sovereignty was affirmed in all 
but one province—the Crimea—by majorities often 
greater than those supporting the Union Treaty. In itself, 


23The otherwise excellent review, “Religion, Nationalism, and 
Intolerance in Ukraine's Millennium of Strife,” United States Institute of Peace, 
In Brief (Washington, DC), No. 32, June 1991, neglects the element of 
Counter-Reformation compulsion in the 17th-century church union. 


ie < oe 5 
Bishops of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church cele- 
brate their return to St. George’s Cathedral in Lviv af- 
ter nearly 45 years on August 19, 1990; in the center, 
Greek Catholic Metropolitan Volodymyr Sterniuk of 


Lviv. 
—Photo courtesy of Bohdan Bociurkiw. 


it is hard to grasp what acceptance of the elastic term 
“sovereignty” implied; but voting for it was a learning 
experience on the road to independence. West Ukraini- 
an provinces rejected both the Union Treaty and sover- 
eignty by overwhelming majorities, voting instead for a 
third option—outright independence. 

More important, perhaps, than formal votes were the 
actions of Ukrainian miners. In the ethnically mixed 
Donbass, coal miners followed the lead of the Kuzbass 
(Western Siberia) miners by striking during the late 
summer of 1989. The Donbass miners sharply rejected 
calls by Ukrainian nationalist emissaries to turn the 
strike into a pro-independence movement. More re- 
cently, though, both Kuzbass and Donbass miners, 
disappointed by the results of strikes over purely eco- 
nomic questions, have moved toward advancing politi- 
cal programs. For some Ukrainian mine crews, these 
included an endorsement of sovereignty and insistence 
on withholding Ukrainian products from the center. 
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The miners’ lukewarm reaction was a major factor 
pushing the Ukrainian popular front Rukh toward a 
moderate position. Its organizers, who stem dispropor- 
tionately from West Ukraine, had earlier advanced pro- 
grams for rapid cultural Ukrainization as well as church 
freedom and imminent independence. Events in the 
Donbass enabled the large contingent of literary dissi- 
dents from the “Dnieper” lands (central Ukraine) to as- 
sume the leading role in Rukh. To them, it was evident 
that a program for economic gains and gradual move- 
ment toward independence would attract the greatest 
support. They also endorsed equal rights for all cultural 
groups, including use of Russian in parliament. Numer- 
ous Russian deputies, including a major parliamentary 
spokesman from Dnepropetrovsk, as well as several 
Jews and Poles, were endorsed by Rukh. 

During 1990-91, the KGB continued to harass Rukh 
parliamentary deputies. Remarkably, however, depu- 
ties and ministers elected with the help of Communist 
party endorsements began to advance measures for 
Ukrainian economic autonomy. Restrictions (based on 
ration coupons issued to republic residents) were 
placed on the export of the bountiful Ukrainian har- 
vests. In April 1991, the republic's Council of Ministers 
decreed that “With the aim of carrying out the Declara- 
tion of the State Sovereignty of Ukraine and relevant 
legislative acts of Ukraine, it is stipulated that con- 
scripts shall be sent to perform their service in military 
units located on the republic’s territory. Citizens of the 
Ukrainian SSR may be sent beyond its borders for this 
purpose only with their voluntary written consents.’’*4 

Immediately after the failure of the August coup, the 
Ukrainian parliament declared independence. Strong 
cultural and religious ties connect a high proportion of 
residents of Ukraine to Russia; but disgust over failure 
of economic reform and fear of anew authoritarian cen- 
tralism tipped the balance. A week later, however, 
Ukraine and the Russian republic signed a treaty 
pledging economic and military cooperation, while re- 
serving the right to conduct separate foreign policies. If 
the present Ukrainian government under Leonid Krav- 
chuk is sincere in its pursuit of independence, the sta- 
tus of Ukraine (and Belarus) as founding members of 
the United Nations could be crucial, for UN members 
are committed to support one another against overt 
aggression. 

Ukraine's relatively compact territory and absence of 
climatic extremes makes transportation far easier than 
in the Russian republic. Although energy reserves are 


*4Quoted in /zvestiya, Apr. 30, 1991, trans. in CSDP, May 29, 1991, 
pp. 27-28. 


much smaller than Russia’s, such minerals as manga- 
nese are plentiful. Above all, Ukraine has demonstrated 
that it can feed its population, not only because natural 
conditions are more favorable but because lengthy 
pre-Soviet experience prepared many of its rural peo- 
ple for individual farming by avoiding the common Rus- 
sian practice of periodic redistribution of land among 
peasant families, which were thereby deprived of in- 
centives for careful long-term land management. 
Traces of anti-urban ideology persist, but Rukh (draw- 
ing on the experience of its members in underground 
dissident cooperation) has made advances in over- 
coming antisemitism, which many Ukrainians now as- 
sociate with extreme Russian nationalism. 

A big problem—far greater than in most state nations 
—is recruitment and training of numerous competent, 
practical civil servants. Avoidance of ethnic discrimina- 
tion and acceptance of capable, flexible holdovers 
from the Soviet economic and governmental adminis- 
trations who had not been involved in acts of repression 
will be essential. Temporary employment of a small 
cadre of West European administrators to help intro- 
duce Western practices could provide a crucial bal- 
ancing element. The biggest problem is development 
of a stable, orderly civil society to complement tradi- 
tional Ukrainian love of liberty. In this respect, Ukraine's 
future is less secure than that of the East Central Euro- 
pean northern tier. By far the strongest support for 
Ukrainian civil society would be membership in the Eu- 
ropean Community. Ukraine is, however, larger in pop- 
ulation than any present member except Germany, 
Britain, Italy, and France. The EC, which apparently in- 
tends to delay membership for Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Hungary (all historical participants in the Euro- 
pean international order) until the end of this decade, 
will be cautious about extending full membership to 
such a large, untried unit as Ukraine. However, informal 
West European counsel and cooperation can serve as 
a useful balance to economic cooperation with Russia. 


Russia 


It would be obtuse as well as ungenerous to exclude 
Russians from the prospect of eventual membership in 
a Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals—or, indeed, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Cooperation as an equal 
with other former Soviet republics in arestricted associ- 
ation will notably enhance Russia's position in relation 
to Europe. The ultimate nature of the present Common- 
wealth is unclear. Even before its formation in Decem- 
ber 1991, however, respected Russian voices ques- 
tioned the wisdom of tight linkage between Russia and 
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some other parts of the USSR. Solzhenitsyn, for one, 
contended that Russians must “‘get rid of grand imperi- 
al thinking inherited from the Communists, the inflated 
‘Soviet patriotism’ that never really existed and takes 
such pride in ‘the great Soviet power’.” He added: ‘By 
the secession of 12 republics, Russia, with this seem- 
ing sacrifice, will liberate itself for precious inner devel- 
opment.”*° Solzhenitsyn hoped the two smaller Slavic 
republics would remain with Russia, but appears to 
recognize their inherent right to secede. With some jus- 
tification, he suggests that the northern districts of Ka- 
zakhstan, which have large Slavic majorities, should re- 
main with Russia. 

On the basis of Solzhenitsyn's reasoning, small Mus- 
lim autonomous republics in the North Caucasus ought 
to have the right to leave the Russian republic, perhaps 
entering some form of union with Azerbaijan. It is practi- 
Cally impossible to grant independence to the larger 
Tartar and Bashkir autonomous republics, which are 
ethnically intermixed with Russians and separated from 
other Muslim regions by extensive Slavic areas; but 
they deserve guarantees of complete cultural autono- 
my. In very exceptional cases, the principle of border 
adjustment (broached by Yel’tsin but renounced in fa- 
vor of maintaining existing union-republic borders) 
might be extended to some anomalous border districts, 
although certainly not to Russian migrants in the urban 
centers of other republics. 

Were Russia to demonstrate a determination to sepa- 
rate from the Central Asian and Transcaucasian repub- 
lics (except for alliance arrangements where mutually 
agreeable), it would demonstrate Moscow's resolve to 
renounce its ostensible geopolitical capacity for ad- 
ventures in the Middle East or South Asia. All erstwhile 
imperial powers (Solzhenitsyn points to Japan) profited 
from such renunciations—and only additional renunci- 
ations by the great powers can restore a truly multilater- 
al world balance. 

Russia would still stretch from St. Petersburg to Vladi- 
vostok, but it would confront greater problems than 
most other East European nations. Although Russians 
did not invent them, anti-urban ideologies have repeat- 
edly hindered employment of skilled foreigners and 
members of diasporas in Russia. Such thinking merges 
with remnants of communist populism, which “rises up 
like a wall, blocking the way. ‘They'll make a fortune’ 
—that is its chief objection to nonstate trade.”°° Rus- 
sians possess a great, though flawed, administrative 
tradition. Like Ukrainians, although to a lesser extent, 


5Solzhenitsyn in The New York Times, Sept. 19, 1990. 
6/zvestiya, Mar. 11, 1991, trans. in CSDP, Apr. 10, 1991, p. 3. 


Russian civil administration can profit from a temporary 
injection of administrative experts from Western Europe 
(which originally inspired the Russian administrative 
practice). 

Although the tradition of individual farming is weaker 
in Russia than in Ukraine, the North Caucasus steppe 
and the Volga-Kursk black-earth zone can eventually 
produce an abundant grain supply. The grey-earth re- 
gion from Smolensk to Nizhniy Novgorod with ade- 
quate drainage and fertilization could produce large 
potato crops. Perhaps Russia and Belarus could follow 
the example set when Germany leased extensive east- 
ern tracts with similar drainage and soil problems to 
an experienced Dutch firm. Industrial renovation de- 
pends, as elsewhere, on plant modernization and 
speedy introduction of the market economy. Fortunate- 
ly, Russia’s huge oil and gas reserves, if exploited with 
the aid of foreign technology, could provide much of 
the capital required. 

Everything depends on whether the Russians, like 
the Poles and many others, can endure the long wait for 
significantly improved living standards. In August 
1991, Russian urbanites put the world in their debt with 
a demonstration of civic courage rarely seen in the last 
half century. Historically, though, Russian civic enthusi- 
asm is often followed by withdrawal from active political 
participation. Coupled with the dissatisfactions arising 
from several more years of economic stagnation, the 
cycle of public opinion could make way for another at- 
tempt at dictatorship. 


Overall Prospects 


Recent events in Eastern Europe demonstrate that 
aroused public opinion can advance democracy even 
among populations accustomed to authoritarian rule. 
These events also undermine Metternichian ideas of an 
inviolable status quo beloved by Western chancelleries 
and by much of the media and scholarly world. New 
states are arising, borders are being altered, and even 
certain population transfers may be forthcoming. Pres- 
ent leaders—especially in Europe—are right to be con- 
cerned about the constant danger of violence during 
such changes, as the example of Yugoslavia demon- 
strates so tragically. Much depends on whether firm but 
prudent multilateral intervention can facilitate change 
without violence. 

Earlier in this essay, three kinds of popular demands 
were listed. Attainment of adequate living standards 
appears to be most likely in the northern-tier states of 
East Central Europe (with the possible exception of Po- 
land), the Baltic states, and Ukraine. Prospects for 
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Southeast European states, with the exception of Slo- 
venia (if itis able to maintain independence) are jeopar- 
dized by ethnic strife; the same holds true for the Trans- 
Caucasus. Russia's prospects for sufficiently rapid 
economic growth are endangered by a combination of 
geographic limitations and the intensity and duration of 
communist rule. Muslim nations, while certainly not im- 
mune to consumer pressures, have considered adher- 
ence to ethno-religious lifestyles more important than 
the creation of modern economies. 

The demand for stable ethno-religious communities 
and the spiritual values they foster that appears so 
strong among Muslims is somewhat less strong among 
Catholic nations headed by Poland, and among Ortho- 
dox groups like Georgians and Serbs. Predictably, the 
demand appears somewhat weaker overall in nations 
of mixed religious background—Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Ukraine, Russia, and Belarus. 

Marginal tradeoffs may be feasible among demands 
for material improvement, ethno-religious community, 
and the third goal of responsive government, popular 
participation, and the rule of law. But abandonment of 
these prerequisites of democracy would mean a return 
to oppression, with no guarantee that the first two sets 
of demands would be met. For most East European na- 
tions, experience with democracy’s complexities is too 
limited to make one confident that it will be retained in 
periods of economic stagnation or ethnic strife. Excep- 
tions are Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the Baltic states, 


and possibly Poland, Armenia, and Slovenia. At the op- 
posite pole are the formerly Soviet Muslim nations, 
which embody many democratic elements in their 
ethno-religious lifestyle, but consider significant as- 
pects of Western democracy to be dispensable. Geor- 
gians and the antagonistic Southeast European nations 
also tend to treat democracy as secondary. If this anal- 
ysis is correct, efforts to support recent democratic 
trends should be concentrated on the large Slavic na- 
tions—Poland, Ukraine, Russia—whose decisions for 
or against democracy are apt to determine the future of 
Eastern Europe. 

lam cognizant of the temerity of an individual obser- 
ver's attempt to specify alternative futures for such a 
vast, diverse region. We stand, however, at a rare mo- 
ment of history when a large segment of the world map 
(one particularly significant for our own civilization) is 
being redrawn. The last time Western opinion had a 
chance to influence such a sweeping transformation 
was after World War I, when the Wilsonians’ best inten- 
tions were thwarted in considerable measure by igno- 
rance of the complexities of that same East European 
region. In preparing the preceding pages, | have been 
struck by the insights of such towering figures as 
Mitosz, Solzhenitsyn, and John Paul Il. If poets and 
popes feel called upon to point to a better future for their 
region, can the pedestrian observer trained throughout 
a lifetime for this moment refrain from endeavoring to fill 
in details of the prognosis? 
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Are the Ukrainians a State Nation? 


Yaroslav Bilinsky 


THE paper presented by John Armstrong is very rich 
and comprehensive in that it dealt with the collapse of 
both the outer and the inner Soviet empire. For the sake 
of brevity, | would simply say that Armstrong’s typology 
of Soviet policies toward the peoples of the former Sovi- 
et Union has justly become a classic; it deals with o/d 
Soviet reality in a realistic, useful way. Armstrong’s pa- 
per also contains a bold vision for the future—that 
Western Europe will assist the reconstruction of the 
economies and societies of Eastern Europe and the for- 
mer Soviet republics and eventually allow them to join 
the European Community. 

| have one small question concerning Armstrong's 
paper. Are the Ukrainians, who have voted to become 
independent, a state nation like the Lithuanians, Esto- 
nians, Latvians, and Georgians? Or, are they the ‘“‘little 
brothers” of the Russians? 

| fully agree with Armstrong that the Ukrainian nation 
is plagued by certain weaknesses, such as the differ- 
ence in the level of national consciousness between in- 
habitants of West and East Ukraine, and the religious 
differences between Greek Catholics and Orthodox. 

There is also—and here | would agree with Martin 
Malia’s warning—a large Russian minority that is nearly 
dominant in such regions as the Crimea, the northern 
littoral of the Black Sea, and the Donbass. To be blunt, 
is a “Yugoslav” scenario possible in Ukraine? Is it pos- 
sible for a so-called federal army, backed by guerrillas 
from an ethnic minority, to keep an independence- 
minded nation from leaving a so-called federation? | 
would say that itis possib/e, but perhaps not probable. | 


Yaroslav Bilinsky is Professor of Political Science and 
International Relations at the University of Delaware 
(Newark). He is the author of The Second Soviet Re- 
public: The Ukraine after World War || (1964), and is 
writing his second book on Ukraine. 


trust that the leaders of the Ukrainian government have 
counted the number and gauged the ultimate loyalty of 
the Ukrainian officers in the Soviet Army. There are 
quite a few of them, indeed. 

But if | may draw upon Nietzsche's famous dictum 
about the Germans to characterize the Ukrainians, and 
if | may be allowed to exaggerate a bit, | would say that 
“A Ukrainian does not exist: he is constantly growing 
and defining himself.”' A Ukrainian literary scholar ex- 
pressed the same sentiment when he declared that 
“Events in Ukraine are proceeding with miraculous 
speed.’* Let me thus take this opportunity to mention 
some of the more promising developments in Ukraine. 

First, aDeutsche Bank survey from 1990—and bank- 
ers are rather realistic, sober people—found that of the 
constituent elements of the former Soviet Union, it was 
Ukraine, and not the three Baltic states or Russia, that 
had the best prospects for market-type economic 
development.? 

Second, | would submit that it takes a considerable 
amount of political maturity to hold acommemoration of 
the 50th anniversary of the massacre at Babi Yar, as 
was done in Kiev from September 22 to October 5, 
1991. According to a Western observer: 


In his talk at the main ceremony Saturday night [Oc- 
tober 5, 1991], Ukrainian leader Leonid Kravchuk 


‘Wrote Nietzsche: “The German himself does not exist, he is becoming, 
he is developing himself.” Beyond Good and Evil, translated by Helen 
Zimmern, Modern Library edition, No. 244; Werke (Works), Musarion 
edition, Vol. VII, pp. 208-11, as cited in Koppel S. Pinson, Modern Germany: 
Its History and Civilization, New York, Macmillan, 1954, pp. 1-2. 

Dr. Vyacheslav Bryukhovets’kyi, head of the Secretariat of the 
Organizing Committee of the Rukh founding congress in September 1989, in 
several conversations with the author, New York, January-February 1990. 

3Deutsche Bank, The Soviet Union at the Crossroads: Facts and Figures 
on the Soviet Republics, n. p., 1990, 54 pp. See especially the table, “Ranking 
of the Soviet Republics,” p. 11. My copy was supplied by Dr. Victor V. 
Mashtabey, deputy director, International Management Institute, Kiev. 
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seemed to resolve the issue [of Ukrainians, Russians, 
and other nationalities constituting a large part of the 
nearly 200,000 bodies that eventually filled Babi Yar], 
emphasizing that the Babi Yar massacres started as 
a plan to exterminate Jews, that some Ukrainians 
were accomplices in the killings, and that he apolo- 
gized for the Ukrainian role. From the spontaneous 
applause from the mostly Jewish audience, it seemed 
the apology, by this group at least, was accepted.* 


Third, | agree with Armstrong that some Ukrainians 
must become more tolerant of Russians and address 
legitimate Russian ethnic concerns in Ukraine. But to 
some degree this has already been done. The July 16, 
1990, Declaration of State Sovereignty of Ukraine was 
issued in the name of the people of Ukraine, not in the 
name of the Ukrainian people—a very significant differ- 
ence.° | would also note that the mayor of cosmopolitan 
Odessa, Valentin K. Simonenko, declared himself a 
supporter of Ukrainian independence. In an interview 
with /zvestiya, he said: 


For almost a year now since the referendum we have 
been making the rounds, explaining to everyone what 
a free-trade zone is, why we should have one, what 
its benefits are, but we only got the go-ahead after 
proclamation of the Independence Act.® 


As Czechoslovak finance minister Vaclav Klaus put it 
so well in his presentation: In order to institute econom- 
ic reforms, you simply have to start. Mayor Simonenko 
has emphasized that after Ukraine’s August 24, 1991, 


‘Jonathan Kwitny, “The Ukraine's Holocaust Reversal: Commemoration 
Honors Jewish Victims at Babi Yar,” The Washington Post, Oct. 7, 1991. 

‘The preamble of the Declaration states: The Supreme Rada of the 
Ukrainian SSR, expressing the will of the people of Ukraine, . . . the national 
rights of all peoples . . . (emphasis added). Translated by Roma 
Hadzewycz, of The Ukrainian Weekly, and published in 1990 by Smoloskyp 
Publishers, (Ellicott City, MD). 

§_. Kapelyushnyy, “What Kind of Ukraine Can Be Seen From Odessa?” 
Izvestiya (Moscow), Sept. 25, 1991, translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Soviet Union: Republic Affairs (Washington, DC), 

Oct. 4, 1991, p. 96 (emphasis added). 
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declaration of independence, it was Kiev that promptly 
organized the Odessa Special Economic Zone, which 
included making Odessa a free port. 

Significantly, Simonenko comes from a mixed Ukrai- 
nian-Russian family. He told the interviewer: 


! am Ukrainian, but my brother is Russian. We regis- 
tered my eldest son as a Ukrainian, but our youngest 
—in memory of his Kuban Cossack roots on his moth- 
er's side—as a Russian.’ 


Finally, Kravchuk, who received 62 percent of the 
vote in the December 1, 1991, presidential election in 
Ukraine,® strikes me as a prudent and responsible 
pragmatist. The leaders of Rukh are pragmatic as well. 

So, to return to the question “Are Ukrainians a state 
nation as of 1991 or are they not?” | would suggest that 
perhaps they are becoming a state nation before our 
eyes. Only time will tell whether they have already at- 
tained that status or whether they will attain it in the near 
future. The very size of the vote for independence (also 
held on December 1, 1991) should have dispelled any 
lingering doubts: “little brothers” do not vote to become 
independent by an overwhelming majority of 90 per- 
cent to 8 percent of the votes cast.? 


"Ibid., p. 97. 

®The exact figure was 19,643,481 out of 31,892,415 votes cast, which 
amounted to 61.59 percent (percentage figure calculated by the author). See 
Vybory prezydenta Ukrainy 1 hrudnya 1991 roku: Protokol Tsentral’noi 
vyborchoi komisii po vyborakh prezydenta Ukrainy ta z vseukrains’koho 
referendumu pro rezul'taty vyboriv prezydenta Ukrainy: . . . Protokol 
skladeno 4 hrudnya 1991 roku (Elections of the President of Ukraine of 
December 1, 1991: Protocol of the Central Electoral Commission for the 
Election of the President of Ukraine and for the All-Ukrainian [Popular] 
Referendum, on the Results of the Elections of the President of Ukraine: . . . 
Protocol Drawn Up and Signed on December 4, 1991.) Copy of signed 
protocol supplied by Mr. O. V. Lavrynovych, deputy chairman of the 
Central Electoral Commission. 

°Out of 31,891,742 votes cast, 28,804,071 (90.32 percent) confirmed 
the Ukrainian parliament's Act of Independence of August 24, 1991; 
2,417,554 votes (7.85 percent) opposed the act of independence; and 
670,117 (2.1 percent) were declared invalid ( percentages calculated by the 
author). Approximately 84.2 percent of the eligible electorate voted in the 
independence referendum. 
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Security Dimensions of 
Imperial Collapse 


Peter M.E. Volten 


hen the countries of Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope liberated themselves from Soviet domina- 
tion and threw off the yoke of communist rule in 
1989, it marked the disintegration of the international 
security order that had prevailed in Europe for most of 
the postwar epoch. The Soviet Union, itself in increas- 
ing internal disarray, rapidly lost its ability to impose its 
will on its periphery or to support its clients in the world. 
As a matter of fact, the architect of the new Soviet for- 
eign policy, Eduard Shevardnadze, basically declared 
the end of the politics of suppression in the East and of 
confrontation with the West. Much to the chagrin of the 
Soviet security establishment, he and President Mikhail 
Gorbachev agreed to drastic reductions of the conven- 
tional armed forces of the Soviet Union to numerical 
parity with those of the West, something nobody could 
have dreamt of only a few years earlier. 
Shevardnadze and Gorbachev implemented their 
revolutionary foreign policy in a resolute and cogent 
manner, but Soviet domestic reform followed a more 
haphazard and incoherent course. It also encountered 
more formidable opposition. To be sure, critics of She- 
vardnadze lashed out at him, calling him a traitor who 
had relegated a proud superpower to the role of a third- 


Peter M.E. Volten is Senior Vice President for Pro- 
grams and Policy and former Director of Research at 
the Institute for East-West Security Studies (New 
York). He has edited The Guns Fall Silent: The End of 
the Cold War and the Future of Conventional Disar- 
mament (1990, with lan M. Cuthbertson), and Uncer- 
tain Futures: Eastern Europe and Democracy (1990). 
A former Professor of the History of War at the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht, he also served as Director of Studies 
and Strategic Planning at the Ministry of Defense of 
The Netherlands. 


class player, even a spectator, in the world, but they— 
at least some of them—understood that the USSR’s mil- 
itary Superpower status Could not be maintained at the 
same level. However, when it came to domestic poli- 
tics, these conservative party members realized there 
was no question of a gradual loss of power as in the 
case Of foreign policy—what was at stake was an abso- 
lute loss of power. The dénouement came with the 
failed coup of August 1991. In a matter of days, com- 
munist rule was Suspended and relegated to the realm 
of the past, followed in short order by collapse of the 
union. The USSR became history. 

The revolution in international relations that began in 
1989 was effected at an unbelievable pace, in less than 
two years. What was left of the bipolar world after the 
Berlin Wall came down has completely vanished. The 
threat that the Soviet Union—heavily armed, particular- 
ly with nuclear weapons—would one day confront its 
former allies and the West with renewed aggressive be- 
havior is extremely remote and has probably disap- 
peared altogether. The overwhelming conventional 
power once concentrated in the hands of one center is 
going to be divided in unknown quantities among an as 
yet unknown number of constituent parts of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States. The nearly 30,000 
Soviet nuclear weapons are likely to be deployed in the 
Russian republic in the future, but they effectively have 
been decoupled from the erstwhile superior conven- 
tional forces that once faced the states of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Meanwhile, the pos- 
sible dispersal of control over nuclear weapons to suc- 
cessor states of the former Soviet Union could pose a 
serious risk, especially in restive areas that fail to estab- 
lish democratic rule and that suffer further economic 
decline. There is no doubt that Russia will have a huge 
nuclear arsenal on its territory in any case. And the mili- 
tary preponderance of Russia vis-a-vis its neighbors is 
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potentially disruptive. All these military risk factors must 
be taken into account in the new political landscape of 
the former Soviet Union and its periphery. But such a 
Capability analysis gives an incomplete picture and re- 
flects cold-war thinking. One simply cannot overlook 
the tremendous changes that have recently occurred in 
the strategic entity and in that entity’s disposition of 
forces—both nuclear and conventional—that the West 
faced during the past half-century. 

Most important, rather than worrying about emerging 
military balances, the West—and for that matter the 
East as well—should primarily be concerned with the 
uncertain processes that might or might not lead to 
democratic regimes in the former communist countries 
and republics. It is the outcome of these political 
changes that will ultimately determine whether military 
power is a threat or not.' The earlier “prudent” policy of 
President George Bush and others toward breakaway 
Soviet republics that was based on grounds that the 
maintenance of one center furthers predictability in 
East-West relations and international security was, in 
the words of Soviet analyst Andrey Kortunov, ‘‘a case of 
diplomatic double standards. .. . The dilemma of ‘de- 
mocracy vs. security’ is a false one: any deviation from 
democracy is bound to affect security sooner or later.’””* 

Unlike the Soviet Union, the West survived the de- 
mise of the rigid, albeit predictable, security system in 
Europe. Yet, the West changed too, and is under pres- 
sure to change still more rapidly. The United States 
is the only remaining superpower, even though its 
supremacy in nonmilitary power is increasingly chal- 
lenged. The Western collective defense organization, 
NATO, is the only military alliance, although other, non- 
military, considerations threaten its salient position. Or- 
ganizations like the European Community (EC) and toa 
lesser extent, the West European Union (WEV) are the 
talk of the town, but currently lack political maturity and 
the military structure to assume responsibility for a Eu- 
ropean security system or a Western defense organiza- 
tion. The Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE) proved to be a useful tool in the years of 
superpower confrontation, but suffers shortcomings in 
the changed world precisely because of its “cold war’ 
genesis and structure. The international security order 
consists of many pieces—at best, related only partly. 

The superstructure that determined to such a large 
extent how individual states formulated their foreign 
and security policies has disappeared. The rationale 
for a common security language, either superimposed 
on Satellites or arrived at after endless debate, is gone 
inthe East and contested in the West. At least two infer- 
ences can be drawn from this state of affairs. 

The first is that the foreign and security policy of indi- 
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vidual countries will be based to a far greater extent 
than in the past on perceived national interests. Imme- 
diate geostrategic considerations will play an ever 
greater role in the decisions of governments, and even 
more important, these governments will be under 
strong pressure to accede to domestic moods and 
preferences. The democratic principle that govern- 
ments govern on the basis of the consent of the gov- 
erned will likely be felt much more strongly in an envi- 
ronment where international security imperatives are 
less salient. Questions of defense, now less dramatic, 
are bound to become less prominent on the political 
scene in virtually all Western countries. 

A second, related consequence is a change in the 
understanding of what constitutes security. Security 
has, of course, never been limited to the protection of 
territorial integrity by military means. It also entails the 
notion of political sovereignty, including economic, le- 
gal, and cultural freedom of action. The international- 
ization, if not globalization, of these aspects of politics 
has accentuated the nonmilitary dimensions of security 
in national decision-making. The fear of an economic 
war with Japan has dwarfed the fears in the United 
States of a real war with the Soviet Union for quite some 
time already. The looming danger of massive emigra- 
tion from Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union frightens 
the Germans considerably more than the remnants of 
the Soviet Army. The security of the fledgling democra- 
cies in Central Europe is first and foremost dependent 
on political, economic, and social developments, and 
in that respect, on access to the West. 

The internationalization of domestic politics, rather 
than the imposition of international demands on it, 
leads to a colorful, almost surrealistic mosaic of many 
different foreign policy considerations. East and West 
are in need of a new structure. The challenge for gov- 
ernments is to master the very erratic political process- 
es Currently taking place in an ill-defined and volatile 
structure and to build a new order, offering new per- 
spectives of progress on the road to freedom under the 
rule of law.° 


Foreign and Security Policy Goals 


In his monumental work Paix et Guerre entre les Na- 
tions, Raymond Aron enumerates three foreign policy 


‘Richard H. Ullman, Securing Europe, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1991, p. 141. 

?Andrei Kortunov, “Apocalypse Excluded," Moscow News, No. 21, 
May 21, 1991. 

’See Michael Howard, “Structure and Process in History,” in Howard, 
The Lessons of History, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1991, pp. 188-200. 
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goals that motivate states: power, ideas, and glory.* 
Each plays a role at any time, although one may be 
more characteristic than the others of the conduct of 
foreign policy during a particular period. All three are 
fundamental, but their meanings change over time and 
are essentially changing now in the wake of the cold war. 


Power. Power politics hardly needs an explanation. 
Since the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, emerging na- 
tion-states have sought power vis-a-vis one another or 
have tried to balance power among themselves. After 
the nationalistic, ideologically based expansion of Na- 
poleonic France, the Concert of Europe provided a bal- 
ance of power that prevented the outbreak of a conti- 
nental war for almost a century. After World War |, the 
Versailles Treaty omitted the inclusion of Germany ina 
new balanced order, and the ensuing 20-years’ crisis 
showed devastating neglect by a number of countries 
of the role of (military) power in international relations.° 
The cold war brought a balance of terror, highlighting 
the role of military (nuclear) power in denying either 
side gains in influence. 

Today, military power remains a factor of major sig- 
nificance in politics, but compared to the years of East- 
West confrontation, it now plays out in dramatically dif- 
ferent ways. There appears, in fact, to be little that the 
military machines developed in the context of the cold 
war can do about such conflicts as that raging in Yugo- 
slavia. Ethnic conflict and civil war have little in common 
with the balancing of military power in Europe as a 
whole, perhaps even in the embattled areas. 

The role of military power as a means is inevitably af- 
fected by the relative decline in the importance of such 
power as an end in foreign policy. Notwithstanding the 
Ongoing contribution of military strength to state power, 
the sense of security vis-a-vis others has to an ever 
larger extent come to rest on socio-economic vari- 
ables. Economic strength and social cohesion repre- 
sent today a far better measure of the balance of power 
and indeed of the degree to which states conduct pow- 
er politics. The absence or demise of armed conflict 
does not eliminate competition among the US, Japan, 
and Western Europe; between France and Germany; or 
between the Eastern and Central European powers. 
But their foreign policy and the goal of power are insep- 
arably linked to their domestic vitality. 


Ideas. The area of ideas has undergone sweeping 
changes as well. With the threat of communism as an 
appealing ideology long gone, the power that threat- 
ened Europe with communism by force has now gone 
as well. The number of states that adhere to democratic 
values has grown. 


As this process continues, we will witness the rise of a 
world community whose members generally adhere to 
common rather than conflicting values. However, al- 
though a more democratic world might tend to inte- 
grate politically, or at least pledge universal rights and 
the rule of international law, there are other forces that 
resist this logic. Sharing means giving up certain 
things, including political sovereignty, which ranks 
among the most strongly defended attributes of state- 
hood. National values such as religion, Socio-economic 
system, culture, and the like can, and in many in- 
stances do, take preference over the idea of a demo- 
cratic international society. 

The contest between communist and democratic 
ideas may be over, but there are other, primarily nation- 
alistic, ideas countering integration, and generating 
fragmentation. John Gaddis sees here a task for the 
West: 


This suggests . . . that the United States and its allies 
retain the interest they have always had in the bal- 
ancing of power, but that this time the power to be 
balanced is less that of states or ideologies than of 
the processes—transcending states and ideologies 
—that are tending toward integrationist and fragmen- 
tationist extremes.® 


Glory and greatness. As for Aron’s third foreign poli- 
cy goal, glory, many readers of his book in the past de- 
cades may have knitted their brows and asked them- 
selves why /a gloire, so reminiscent of kings like Louis 
XIV, would still be considered a fundamental and sepa- 
rate goal of foreign policy. Many would probably attri- 
bute this to a typically French preoccupation with na- 
tional history, culture, and civilization, in short with a 
strong national identity. This was, indeed, at the time 
Aron wrote, still personified by that exceptional states- 
man, General Charles de Gaulle. When de Gaulle pro- 
claimed in his addresses “/a grandeur de France’ (“the 
greatness of France’’) and closed by saying “Vive /a 
Gloire, Vive la France” (“Long live Glory. Long live 
France’), one sensed his passion to convey his coun- 
try’s mission. (“La Grandeur’ actually encapsulates 
that sense better than ‘‘/a g/oire.’’) 

Those skeptical of past and present French glory or 
greatness were inclined to dismiss it as outmoded na- 
tionalism. For them, integration in Western Europe and 


4Raymond Aron, Paix et Guerre entre les Nations (Peace and War 
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La Gloire: a contingent of French-built supersonic Pluton missiles mounted on armored tanks rolls down the 


Champs Elysées on Bastille Day, 1987. 


the need to unite in the face of the Soviet threat did not 
offer much room to ponder over one’s national identity. 
Yet, the sense of national identity and confidence was 
never absent, either in the East or in the West. In the 
West, feelings did not need to be strong and manifest, 
because few if any questioned these countries’ proud, 
if not glorious past. Nor was the current course of coop- 
eration and integration in dispute. There was no reason 
for national outbursts. Only when painful and controver- 
sial experiences occurred, like that of the US in Viet- 
nam, could one detect nationalistic overtones and ref- 
erences to other glorious, historic occasions. Or con- 
versely, the successful operations in the Falklands and 
more recently in the Persian Gulf have shown how 
quickly subdued national feelings can respond to a 
manifestation of glory and greatness. 

In Eastern and Central Europe and the Soviet Union, 
the glorious past, the greatness of peoples, was con- 
sistently denied, and national feelings were not only 
subdued, but rudely suppressed. The search in the 
postcommunist setting for an individual identity, based 
onthe precommunist past as well as on restored beliefs 
innew missions, has already unleashed powerful, con- 
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testing forces. These peoples have difficult and sensi- 
tive questions to answer. For example, what is the place 
of the new Poland? Is it as an independent state, based 
on national strength and social cohesion; as a depen- 
dent part of the Western community; or as an equal 
partner in a Central European arrangement? Much 
more difficult are the choices for countries with multi- 
ethnic populations. There, national feelings may be hurt 
not only by frustrations in the conduct of foreign policy 
but also, and much more strongly, by ethnic strife and 
hatred, which may cross the border with neighbors and 
in turn further complicate the search for social cohesion 
and economic integration. 

Nationalism is not a bad thing per se. A healthy dose 
may unify a country and provide confidence in its deal- 
ings with the outside world. But the reaction to the long- 
time denial of every glorious moment and of historic 
greatness, combined with a growing impatience with 
economic deprivation and a revived ethnic assertive- 
ness, are quite likely to generate high-spirited emotions 
and nationalistic outbursts. Such developments, if not 
contained, may both be disastrous domestically and 
undermine integration internationally. 
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The new search for a national identity is most dramat- 
ic in the liberated East, but the phenomenon is not an 
exclusive predicament of feeble, fledgling democra- 
cies. The strong German economy and the political tri- 
umph of unification cannot conceal the challenges of 
being, at last, a “normal” country. “Germany is the most 
sensitively balanced member of the Western alliance,” 
writes David Marsh after his five years as correspon- 
dentin Bonn. As the failed coup in Moscow has illustrat- 
ed, he observes, “if things go badly . . . well-off Germany 
will experience disproportionate pain.”’ By the same 
token, new demands placed on Western institutions 
like the EC and NATO are affecting their position and 
role in the larger international community and, in fact, 
occasion a great deal of soul-searching on the part of 
individual member states. 


The changed emphases regarding these three for- 
eign policy goals underscore the earlier observation 
that the international order has lost much of its impact 
on the conduct of foreign policy and that it is not so 
much governing elites as societal forces and process- 
es that determine the dynamics of international politics. 
Socio-economic vitality, centrifugal tendencies in an 
expanding democratic world, and the influence of de- 
ferred glory and disruptive nationalism have become 
salient and at the same time capricious determinants of 
the foreign policy goals of national actors. 

The apparent predominance, if not primacy, of do- 
mestic politics should be welcomed so long as the de- 
mocratization process advances. That process, how- 
ever, does exact a price in the international arena, for 
“the democratization of power at the national level 
reinforces the diffusion of power at the international 
level.”® The globalization of domestic processes ren- 
ders the balancing of integration and fragmentation a 
challenge of unprecedented complexity. 


International Institutions 
and Security Arrangements 


The democratization process and movement toward 
a market economy in the former Soviet Union are cer- 
tainly not irreversible. The economic chaos and the lack 
of a central government may produce another revolu- 
tion, and a Russian Robespierre may emerge; or the 
military, if still a coherent institution, may act as a prae- 
torian guard. It cannot be excluded that ‘Russian chau- 
vinism’ and Russia’s overwhelming power vis-a-vis 
most of the other former Soviet republics may lead to a 
renewed power struggle that may result in a repressive 
and authoritarian regime. One can only speculate 


about the outcome of the incredibly messy situation in 
the former Soviet Union. 

With the pessimistic scenario, certain reactions are 
predictable: NATO headquarters in Brussels would re- 
vert to more traditional planning and urge, probably 
with a good deal of success, the member-states not to 
lower their defense budgets too abruptly; nuclear de- 
terrence might largely remain in place, and the pro- 
grams of military modernization envisaged earlier 
could triumph over strong domestic opposition; the 
CSCE process would undergo serious setbacks, and 
the Eastern and Central European countries would 
strongly insist on immediate action to integrate them 
into the Western community. It is a deplorable, uninspir- 
ing script for a 1990's re-run of the cold war. 

Let us assume instead that the democratic forces are 
not ousted and that a long transition period lies before 
us. The former Soviet Union may turn into a workable 
confederation or even an EFTA-like loose economic or- 
ganization linking 10 or more independent states. Exist- 
ing institutions would then have to adapt themselves in 
an endless struggle of different views and interests. 
The Eastern and Central European countries would still 
insist on their earliest possible entry into the European 
Community (EC), but possibly press less to gain NATO 
membership. Intraregional cooperation could be ex- 
tended to the Baltics states and some other neighbor- 
ing former Soviet republics, and while considerable 
reservations would be maintained toward Russia, the 
CSCE framework could in all likelihood be used to lure 
potentially inimical actors into international discourse. 
The security relationship between the West and a 
strong military power in the East, e.g., Russia, could de- 
velop in an inclusive rather than an exclusive way. In 
this scenario, regional and local conflicts would occur, 
but no major war would be imminent. This process 
could over the long haul lead to integration and to Kant- 
ian progress toward peace. 

This sketchy description of pessimistic and optimis- 
tic outcomes shows first of all how much of the burden 
to create a new security order rests on Western shoul- 
ders. The victory in the cold war, as in hot wars, leaves 
the combatants with an imbalance of power, with much 
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depending on the wisdom of the victor as to how the de- 
feated will recover. The question of war and peace 
does not end with victory, and as Versailles proved, ex- 
acting revenge is no guarantee that one’s enemy will 
not recover. On the contrary, it would likely, as in the 
past, engender resentment and renewed aggression. 
In the present case, however, no hot war has been 
fought, and most important, the aggressive regime has 
replaced itself. There are no war victims, and demo- 
cratic forces are begging for support in their efforts to 
make the changes irreversible. This gives all the more 
reason for the West to welcome and incorporate the de- 
mandeur(s). Like Talleyrand in 1815, the minister of for- 
eign affairs of Russia and representatives of the other 
republics should be included in the restructuring of the 
security order. 

This leads to a second observation derived from the 
two scenarios, namely, that international institutions do 
matter. During the CSCE human rights conference in 
Moscow, then-Soviet foreign minister Boris Pankin 
made the following remarkable, alas hardly noticed, 
suggestion to the international community: 


We are arriving at the conclusion that national guar- 
antees in this area [human rights] are not sufficient. 
So we have to review the principle of noninterference 
in affairs of other governments.° 


Pankin’s revolutionary remark not only reflected his 
hopes regarding what cooperation in the CSCE might 
be able to accomplish, but also underlined the success 
and progress made by the CSCE process since 1975. 
The Helsinki Accord was an unremovable thorn in the 
side of the Kremlin leadership, and its infectious impact 
could not be neutralized, even in the darkest days of the 
cold war in the 1980's. 

Other international institutions matter as well. The 
evolution of the EC is visible proof that countries that 
have been at war for centuries can live together in 
peace and prosperity. The International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank represent the trend toward a glo- 
balization of economic activities. The Council of Europe 
has effectively enforced respect for human rights. 
Finally, the existence of NATO and the solidarity of its 
members have always meant more than the establish- 
ment of a defense organization. Rather, voluntary mem- 
bership and the principles of collective defense and 
nuclear risk-sharing have been forceful expressions of 
what NATO stands for. 

A third, inescapable conclusion from speculation 


°The New York Times, Sept. 10, 1991. 
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about the future of Eastern and Central Europe and the 
former Soviet Union is that the amount of time neces- 
sary to effect economic and political transition and to 
fully integrate the countries into a new security commu- 
nity will be discouragingly long. The economic recov- 
ery in Eastern and Central Europe, not to mention the 
former Soviet Union, will take one or two decades. Fur- 
ther steps toward a mature civil society may require an- 
other generation. In political terms, this seems an eter- 
nity. Such a prolonged transition, with all its ups and 
downs, will put to the test not only the vitality of interna- 
tional institutions but also the consistency of the polli- 
cies of members of those institutions. 


Reactions in the West 


Expectations regarding external assistance are fairly 
high, sometimes very high, in Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope, and probably in the former Soviet Union as well. 
The past two years have seen some clear expressions 
of disappointment in the East over the extent of eco- 
nomic assistance from the West and Japan. To be sure, 
some Western countries and organizations have done 
a great deal and have responded to the needs of the 
East far more in accordance with capabilities than have 
others. A paramount question is whether the Western 
approach rests on concerted action to bring about fur- 
ther integration in the West and, subsequently, be- 
tween East and West. If divisive elements interfere with 
the integration process in Western Europe, the image of 
larger European integration becomes dimmer. 

The debate on the pros and cons of “deepening” ver- 
sus “broadening” the European Community tends to 
obscure the very real challenges that the post—cold war 
(dis)order poses to Western integration itself. The effect 
of Western leadership in the field of security will in large 
measure depend on common action of the West and 
continued confidence in its ability to guarantee security. 
Two major questions must be addressed in this respect. 
First, will the West be capable of remaining united as the 
process of change unfolds? Second, will it be confident 
enough to take some of the risks that are inevitable in that 
process? 

Western security has been based on the bedrock of 
trans-Atlantic cooperation. The role of nuclear weap- 
ons provided by the US was the centerpiece of NATO’s 
strategy and remained so in spite of the gradually di- 
minishing credibility of the American nuclear guaran- 
tee. NATO's conventional capabilities were to play 
willy-nilly an ever more more important role, especially 
in light of the numerical superiority of the Soviet con- 
ventional forces. Despite reluctance on the part of the 
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An aerial view of NATO headquarters, Brussels. 


European member-states, the buildup of conventional 
forces has been impressive, as was the establishment 
of integrated military planning for peacetime and an 
integrated command for wartime. 

These accomplishments are still valid. Nevertheless, 
NATO is “an institution under threat.”'° The loss of the 
enemy is a serious blow to NATO's raison d’étre, even 
though the many remaining uncertainties justify a solid 
Western defense. Many threats, however, come from 
within. The member-states are drastically reducing 
their defense budgets, and the defense efforts are like- 
ly to fall short even of the reduced levels agreed to in the 
talks on the Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) Trea- 
ty. Such a shortfall would not matter at all if the allies 
were ready to promote a division of labor and embark 
upon task specialization. Given the poor record in this 
respect, however, one can expect little from this type of 
arrangement, even though the need for it is even great- 
er than it was in the days of high spending. A rational in- 
tegration of national contributions would not only save 
resources; it would also strengthen Alliance cohesion, 
first militarily, and indirectly, politically. Integration 


'°Jan Willem Honig, NATO: An Institution Under Threat? New York, 
Institute for East-West Security Studies, 1991. 
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would prevent individual services from looking exclu- 
sively to increase their own share of the budget pie, 
which tends to promote a renationalization of the de- 
fense effort. This latter trend would undermine NATO's 
international structure and command and render its 
military organization—the strength of the alliance par 
excellence—less effective. Perception of the need to 
act together politically might in the end be lost in the 
shuffle. 

The much-heralded multinational forces NATO now 
envisages are unlikely to offset this trend. Brigadier 
Geoffrey Van Orden, in his description of the Bundes- 
wehr in transition, notes that these multinational corps 
“will have little effect on German national planning.” His 
further remarks illustrate the prevalence of national 
considerations: 


The concept of the proposed Rapid Reaction Force 
presented particular difficulties for the Germans. 
They were concerned about their lack of influence 
over what would probably be the most active and 
high-profile force on German soil. They were reluctant 
to see German units once again tied to fixed struc- 
tures under foreign command in peacetime, and their 
dilemmas over possible involvement in operations 
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outside the NATO area and over the creation of a 
force acceptable to the French were underlined. Ger- 
man preference would have been for ad hoc task 
forces to be created from earmarked units, to meet 
contingencies as they arose, and once a specific na- 
tional decision to contribute had been made. "' 


Similar trends can be expected in other countries. 
The French went so far as to withdraw their troops from 
Germany, although the Elysée insists on anchoring 
Germany in Western Europe and perceives Franco- 
German cooperation to be the core of a future West Eu- 
ropean defense organization. The British and Dutch 
Defense White Papers envisaged changes in NATO's 
strategy, referring to the multinational forces and the 
likely future needs for an out-of-area capability, but the 
force structures of the two countries clearly reflect na- 
tional preferences as well as the budget struggle be- 
tween the services. A national rather than an alliance 
approach to defense planning is likely to prevail else- 
where as well, and this trend is bound to affect the 
cohesion of the Western defense organization. 

US policy has obviously been crucial in alliance poli- 
tics. Washington's leadership has worked well in the 
past, and the inability of the West European allies to es- 
tablish a robust defense organization themselves pleads 
for a continuation of such “adopted” leadership. 

The Bush administration envisages a role for NATO 
as amore political forum where the West, including the 
US, should coordinate its external relations. Yet, the 
chances that NATO will actually perform a greater polit- 
ical role are not very great. Earlier attempts in this direc- 
tion were not successful, and the odds seem stacked 
against such a role now. As Jan Willem Honig con- 
cludes in his overview of NATO's past, 


.. . the further the alliance tries to remove itself from 
dealing with military security cooperation, the greater 
is the resistance by individual allies. As a conse- 
quence, NATO has remained a much looser alliance 
of sovereign states than is commonly realized. The 
logical conclusion, therefore, would be for NATO to 
continue to do what it has done best: provide a 
coordinating framework for the defense of the North 
Atlantic Treaty area.'* 


US Preoccupations 


The fulfillment of this task will be more and more diffi- 
cult as member-states renationalize their defense plan- 
ning and centrifugal tendencies put collectivity under 
more pressure. Preoccupation of the United States 
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with other matters may also contribute to the rise of cen- 
trifugal forces and the decline of collective spirit in 
NATO. For one thing, the US finds itself preoccupied 
with other regions, e.g., the Middle East or the Asian- 
Pacific Rim. This came through in the analysis of promi- 
nent US strategists, entitled Discriminate Deterrence, 
that appeared in 1988. The report, which marked yet 
another step in the movement away from a clear US 
commitment in Europe that was inferrable from the de- 
bacle of the Reagan-Gorbachev summit at Reykjavik, 
the decoupling effect of the INF treaty, and President 
Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initiative, aroused great 
concern in Western Europe. '? Rightly or wrongly, many 
Europeans perceived these developments as evidence 
that Europe was no longer the crucial region it had earlier 
been in US security calculations. 

A second factor, also reflecting a longer-term trend, 
is the conviction of many in the US that Western Europe 
can do more for its own defense. The recurrent debates 
on “burden sharing” in the 1970’s and 1980's brought 
this idea ever more clearly to the fore. Moreover, the 
“Fortress Europe” syndrome—the fear of the emerging 
economic strength of the EC—gives powerful ammuni- 
tion to Congressional advocates of deep cuts in de- 
fense budgets, at least as far as the funds allocated to 
NATO are concerned. 

A third and more recent argument for reduced US in- 
volvement in the defense of Europe is the urgent need 
to invest in the future of the US. Now that the Soviet 
threat has disintegrated, the “peace dividend” quite 
likely will be cashed sooner rather than later. ' 

Finally, the lessons of the Gulf war may lead to signifi- 
cantly different US force structures, particularly of the 
air force and the army. The proven effectiveness of 
stealth technology, the impressively expanded reach 
of bombers and stand-off weapons, and quick re- 
inforcement capability are likely to encourage greater 
emphasis on CONUS (the Continental United States) 
as the base of future operations. Regarding the army, 
the emphasis will shift from heavy formations to lighter 
ones that are particularly useful in out-of-area opera- 
tions. If large quantities of heavy armor should be nec- 
essary in the European theater, then the bulk of those 
forces would be fielded by the European armies. In- 
deed, the number of US troops in Europe may well drop 


1“The Bundeswehr in Transition,” Survival (London), July-August 1991, 
p. 361, emphasis added. 

'2Honig, op. cit., p. 37. 

'3Discriminate Deterrence: Report of the Commission on Integrated 
Long-Term Strategy, Co-Chairmen Fred C. Iklé and Albert Wonhlstetter, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1988. 

14The New York Times, Sept. 5, and Oct. 6, 7, 1991; International Herald 
Tribune (Paris), Oct. 2, 1991. 
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from almost 300,000 to some 50,000 in just a matter of 
years. 

An essential part of NATO’s strategy has always 
been the nuclear component, which in itself guarantees 
close involvement of the US. Although the history of ex- 
tended deterrence (in which a Soviet ground attack in 
Europe faced the threat of strategic attack on the USSR 
from the US) has witnessed the gradual decrease of the 
credibility of nuclear employment, US nuclear weapons 
will be in Europe for along time and continue to serve as 
weapons ‘of last resort,” as NATO’s London Declara- 
tion of 1990 proclaims.'° Since this statement ap- 
peared, though, the political nature of nuclear weapons 
has become ever clearer. Targets in Central Europe for 
battlefield and tactical nuclear weapons have disap- 
peared, and NATO finds itself relying increasingly on 
long-range and strategic weapons. Since it is far from 
certain that the European allies, particularly the Ger- 
mans, would be willing or able to accept the deploy- 
ment of a new generation of long-range nuclear weap- 
ons on their soil, the long-cherished principles of 
collectivity and risk-sharing in the nuclear realm is ren- 
dered almost meaningless. The US nuclear guarantee 
appeared to be increasingly embodied in weapons lo- 
cated in the US or at sea rather than in Europe. 

This picture of a looming decoupling of US and West 
European security interests when it comes to deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapons existed at the time of the coup 
in Moscow last August. Since then, the decoupling of 
the (Russian) nuclear capabilities and formerly Soviet 
conventional forces has increased reservations con- 
cerning nuclear deployments in Europe. Soviet con- 
ventional superiority has gone, and with it, the principal 
role of nuclear weapons in wartime, namely nuclear 
blackmail. Discounting the chance that one would start 
awar with nuclear means, nuclear blackmail is effective 
only after a favorable position is established in conven- 
tional battle. That condition for a real nuclear threat can 
no longer be imposed on the West by Moscow. One 
might argue even the opposite: the new balance of 
forces in Europe should enable NATO to think about 
war termination by conventional means, should deter- 
rence fail. That very notion might still further enhance 
the existing reluctance to deploy (new) nuclear weap- 
ons in Europe and even increase doubts about the ne- 
cessity of linking US and European security. 

Obviously, force structures cannot be changed over- 
night, if for no other reason than the fact that it will take 
time to overcome bureaucratic resistance. In any 
event, arms control negotiations have always proven to 


‘Reprinted in Survival, September-October 1990, pp. 469-72. 


be time-consuming. The trends described above are of 
paramount importance, however, for the future of the 
alliance and European security. As a matter of fact, the 
anticipation of these trends may already have had its 
impact on the security debate. When the process of 
disengagement actually takes place, the US contribu- 
tion to NATO’s defense cooperation will dwindle from 
overwhelming to marginal. We will witness a European- 
ized NATO in which the US will simply play a role along- 
side the other allies. 


Washington’s Paradoxical Role 


There is nothing inherently wrong with a new intra- 
Western balance of power, if the US accepts John Gad- 
dis’s advice that it concentrate on balancing the pro- 
cesses that lead to new relationships. However, it is 
paradoxical that US willingness to take up a leadership 
role in the period of transition toward the Europeaniza- 
tion of NATO would lead to a marginalization of the US 
in the future security order in Western Europe. That 
seems to defy the logic of power politics. It surely is 
contrary to the logic of the old security order. Yet, that 
order is no longer the only or predominant determinant 
of foreign policy. Foreign policy goals have changed as 
much for the United States as for anyone else, and the 
growing pressure from domestic priorities will exert its 
influence to turn Washington away from “the over- 
achievements of the Persian Gulf war,” as Edward 
Luttwak puts it. Luttwak observes: 


Now, at the outset of the geo-economic era, US politi- 
cians are highly sophisticated in strategic matters but 
rather crude in international economics; the US has 
vast armed forces but weak banks and capital- 
starved industries, and it has more officials conver- 
sant with the politics of a hundred countries than 
business executives who can succeed in foreign 
markets. '® 


The United States is still the leader, the “big brother” 
to whom the European allies have been accustomed for 
So many years. It is too early to disregard that traditional 
US responsibility. But Washington and Brussels should 
also be aware that it is not too late to begin adjusting to 
the new realities of balancing power and process. 
NATO can be turned into a useful, albeit temporary, in- 
strument if Washington decides to play an active role in 


Edward N. Luttwak, “America’s Setting Sun,” The New York Times, 
Sept. 23, 1991. 
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the Europeanization of NATO and in the ultimate inte- 
gration of East and West. 

From a military-operational and organizational point 
of view, it seems almost impossible to Europeanize 
NATO without US cooperation. The Franco-German 
brigade—recently elevated to a corps and destined to 
be the core of a future European force—may be consid- 
ered a good, perhaps the only possible start, but itis a 
start from scratch without agreed doctrine, without 
standardized and interoperable equipment, literally 
without a common language. NATO's experience 
shows how long and challenging the road to integration 
of planning and procedures is. The Gulf war has re- 
vealed that 40 years of common exercises have been 
successful, but also that real action must take place un- 
der one strategic command. 

The West European Union has no military structure, 
and its members simply lack the assets that the US 
alone was able to install in NATO. The acquisition and 
operation of large-scale systems, such as those for C*| 
(command, control, communication, and intelligence) 
would have been extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
without US technology and know-how, investments, 
and leadership. Finally, no matter what is left of the US 
nuclear guarantee, it exists. There is no guarantee that 
France will abandon its firm stance on the strictly na- 
tional role of the force de frappe. As amatter of fact, the 
evolution of strategic thinking in the US and NATO re- 
garding nuclear deployment in Europe may no longer 
be incompatible with French nuclear doctrine. Battle- 
field use of nuclear weapons has practically been for- 
sworn, and NATO's tactical nuclear weapons, or what 
will be left, will carry more and more the French no- 
tion of a political-prestrategic warning. A Europeaniza- 
tion of NATO’s nuclear deterrence, however symbolic, 
would require not only French and British, but also US, 
cooperation. 

The role of the US as envisaged in this context would 
also involve active US participation in the CSCE pro- 
cess. Although Washington has never marched in the 
front columns to establish a “Common Pan-European 
house,”'’ there may be many good reasons under the 
new circumstances for it to use the CSCE as an instru- 
ment of US foreign policy. Despite CSCE’s inherent 
weaknesses—weak institutionalization, decision-mak- 
ing by unanimous vote, and the lack of any peace- 
enforcing power—the CSCE process could be helpful 
in building inclusive relationships in Europe, relations 
that include the US and parts of the former Soviet 


'’See Jenonne Walker, “Keeping America in Europe,” Foreign Policy 
(Washington, DC), Summer 1991, pp. 128—42. 


Union. The prestige of the US is still very high in Eastern 
Europe, where it is seen as a useful hedge against too 
much German influence or a possible new Russo-Ger- 
man entente. Most important, the CSCE could be instru- 
mental in reforming NATO and making the Europeanized 
Western alliance the major player in an all-European 
security order. NATO does have the teeth, if required, 
and—with the US—it has the capacity to provide lead- 
ership in the amorphous all-European community. 


Western Europe’s Role 


In Western Europe itself, attempts to formulate a 
common security and defense policy have as yet hard- 
ly passed the stage of declaratory policy. The Yugoslav 
Crisis is acase in point. Unlike in the Gulf war, where the 
United States assumed strategic leadership, Washing- 
ton stayed away from direct involvement in Western at- 
tempts to mediate in the conflict and ensuing civil war 
between the Croats and Slovenes, on the one hand, 
and the ‘center’ and the Serbs, on the other. Except for 
its participation in the CSCE consultations, the United 
States has basically left the handling of the crisis in the 
hands of the Europeans. The EC, under the temporary 
presidency of The Netherlands and supported in its ef- 
fort by the CSCE caucus, tried everything last fall but 
failed to put palpable pressure on the warring parties. 

The Dutch foreign minister, Hans van den Broek, 
was, admittedly, not only confronted with an intractable 
drama of hatred and bloodshed in Yugoslavia, but also 
found himself a representative of a divided EC. Among 
the 12 states, there is no clear leader capable of steer- 
ing the other major players toward an unequivocal 
stand. 

Itis amistake to look at Western Europe as one entity. 
While all EC members declare the need for a European 
security and defense identity, they do not agree on how 
to achieve it or how fast to go about achieving it. Some, 
like the UK, The Netherlands, and Portugal, reluctantly 
admit that ‘other European institutions such as the EC, 
WEU, and CSCE also have roles to play, in accordance 
with their respective responsibilities and purposes, in 
these fields,” but are quick and resolute in insisting 
to add in the communiqués that “NATO is the essential 
forum for consultation among the Allies and the forum 
for agreement on policies bearing on the security and 
defense commitments of its members under the Wash- 
ington Treaty.’'® 

France, on the other hand, consistently refuses to 


'8\NATO Press Communiqué, June 7, 1991; see also final communiqué. 
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take part formally in the military structure of NATO, in 
spite of that country’s de facto military cooperation in 
some important areas like air defense and in allied mili- 
tary headquarters like AFCENT (Allied Forces Central 
Europe). The French have even declined to participate 
in a Western Rapid Reaction Force, consisting basical- 
ly of European units under British command, presum- 
ably because the establishment of such a force takes 
place in the framework of NATO. Paris also opposes the 
expansion and deepening of NATO’s contacts with 
Eastern and Central European countries, as proposed 
by James Baker and Hans-Dietrich Genscher, pointing 
instead to the role the EC has to play in this respect. 

France cannot ignore the importance of its security 
policy as an important power base from which to oper- 
ate in the diplomatic arena. However, it marginalizes its 
role by recurrent contradictory actions, even obstinate 
behavior. Whether Paris likes it or not, NATO’s fate is as 
crucial for France as it is for the other allies. Therefore, 
in the words of one observer, “it will probably become 
more difficult for France to preserve its national identity 
in an increasingly integrated Europe without redefining 
the security parameters which set its defense posture 
apart from that of its neighbors and give substance to 
the notion of independence in the realm of national 
security.” 19 

In Germany, a curious blend of approaches 
emerges. Bonn stresses the importance of the Atlantic 
alliance, but does not want to jeopardize the Franco- 
German special relationship. Thus, Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl supports Washington in its wish to establish formal 
ties between NATO and the East European countries, 
but at the same time offers Mitterrand his support for a 
Franco-German corps as the de facto nucleus of a fu- 
ture European army. It will take a long time before a ro- 
bust Franco-German corps, not to mention a European 
multinational corps, will be operational, but the Kohl- 
Mitterrand initiative represents a major political step in 
building a security identity. 

Kohl’s ambivalence, however, complicates any 
reading of the German position: he sides with the 
French President as to the need for a political union in 
order to push Western Europe toward one common for- 
eign and security policy, but differs with the French on 
the role of the WEU. Whereas Paris considers that Euro- 
pean defense organization too close to NATO and ve- 
hemently opposes even a move of its headquarters to 
Brussels, Kohl sees the WEU as the European pillar in 
NATO. At least for the time being, the two countries 


"Diego A. Ruiz Palmer, “French Strategic Options in the 
1990's,”Adelphi Paper No. 260, London, International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, Summer 1991, p. 74. 


have managed to agree on the future arrangement that 
after 1996, the WEU would become part of the EC. 
Until that time, the WEU should apparently serve as a 
“bridge” between NATO and the EC. By then, an inter- 
governmental conference should determine the modal- 
ities of such a merger.?° 

Kohl’s—and Germany'’s—oscillating views are de- 
termined not only by a traditional, still valid, wish to 
please as many capitals as possible, but also by a pre- 
Carious political balancing at home. His government 
voices various preferences, ranging from a strong 
commitment to NATO and absolute US involvement, to 
a desired eastward extension of the EC, which would 
only complicate the problem of establishing the securi- 
ty identity of the Community. One finds the former view 
expressed very strongly in the defense ministry; the lat- 
ter, has been expressed, more cautiously, albeit co- 
gently, in foreign minister Genscher’s quarters. The 
Chancellor's vulnerability vis-a-vis his Foreign Minister, 
whose support he absolutely needs to keep the coali- 
tion government alive, is compounded by uncertainties 
regarding the mood of the electorate in days of increas- 
ing socio-economic tensions. The aftermath of unifica- 
tion has proved less promising for the heralded first 
chancellor of a unified Germany and his party than it 
originally seemed. The foreign policy orientation of the 
voters is likely to lean toward Genscher’s tendency to 
forge political settlements in loose—but popular and 
appealing—frameworks like the CSCE and to eschew 
firm and often costly German commitments in either the 
EC or NATO. 

Genscher's course represents hope for change, but 
the multilateral character of his foreign policy may 
serve as a guise for amore and more independent Ger- 
man foreign policy. German internationalism is crucial 
for a stable European order, but given the many difficult 
choices between nationalist and internationalist op- 
tions, it cannot be guaranteed.*' A more independent 


°Hans Binnendijk, The Emerging European Security Order,” The 
Washington Quarterly (Washington, DC), Autumn 1991, p. 74. 

*"Uwe Nerlich summarized the difficulties in early 1990 as follows: 
“Already Germany finds it difficult to redefine its national identity and to 
engage in a speedy transfer of sovereignty; to move its gravitational 
center Eastward and to reinforce Western commonality; to manage unification, 
i.e., build a common society, economy, and state compatible with the FRG 
tradition, and to remain an engine of European institution-building; to stay as a 
member of the Atlantic Alliance (in view of domestic pressures in favor of 
other outcomes), and to urge others like the United States not to dismantle it 
unilaterally; to contain what may become a new nationalism and to cope 
with reasserted nationalism on the part of others; to exercise increasing power 
with restraint and the expectation of reciprocity and be exposed to a 
potentially suspicious or hostile environment; to be assertive in order to cope 
with these problems and to reassure European partners. Uwe Nerlich, The 
Atlantic Alliance at the Crossroad, European Strategy Group, Paris, 1990, 
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course would reflect a change in emphasis from mili- 
tary to socio-economic factors in German foreign policy 
goals as well as confirm the rise of the importance of 
domestic politics in the formulation of foreign policy. 
The firm stance in the recognition of Croatia and Slove- 
nia, which forced the EC countries to follow suit, is a 
case in point. National interests indeed come to the fore 
in a fluid international and a more difficult domestic en- 
vironment. The socio-economic consequences of Ger- 
man unification are bound to influence foreign policy, 
and according to Eckart Arnold, the probable outcome 
may not be conducive to a continuation of the construc- 
tive German role in the process of integration: 


Thus, Germany will not be stronger but weaker for 
guite a time. Difficult shifts in German foreign policy 
do not therefore arise—as widely expected—from aa- 
ditional economic power. On the contrary, a potential 
lack of political stability and weakness at its econom- 
ic base are the real problems of German policy, un- 
dermining its capacity for compromise abroad.** 


This is not to say that such a tendency is an exclusive 
German problem. But the sheer weight of Germany 
makes its contribution (or noncontribution) to a new 
European security order a special case. 

A European security and defense identity is far from 
formed, let alone agreed upon, among the European 
Community Twelve. The upheaval in the EC at the end 
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of September 1991, caused by the maladroitly handled 
Dutch offensive to speed up the creation of a “federal” 
and more democratic community, speaks volumes. 
Majority votes in the EC have been steadily but slowly 
accepted in the economic realm, but the member- 
states jealously guard their veto right in matters of for- 
eign policy, security, and law, which the Dutch presi- 
dency sought to bring under one single community 
structure. A role for the Europarliament commensurate 
with growing federalism seems to be an extremely 
remote possibility, which will have to wait until gov- 
ernments overcome their resistance to a loss of sover- 
eignty. It will take a long time indeed before we 
see something of Jacques Delors’s ambitious goal of 
“pooled sovereignty.’*? 

Time and patience are key to recovery from the 
shocks that imperial decline in the East has wrought 
both in that part of the continent and in the West. Con- 
certed action of the West cannot be taken for granted, 
no matter how urgent the problems in the eastern part 
of Europe. Yet the West bears great responsibility for 
reshaping the security order. Washington, Brussels, 
and Berlin are bound to lead in the process toward inte- 
gration and progress. 


?2Eckart Arnold, ‘German Foreign Policy and Unification,” International 
Affairs (London), No. 3, 1991, p. 470. 

23 Jacques Delors, “European Integration and Security,” Survival, 
March-April 1991, pp. 99-109. 
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Security for the East Europeans 


Grzegorz Kostrzewa-Zorbas 


MY first remark occasioned by Peter Volten’s thoughtful 
presentation concerns a certain inconsistency in the at- 
titude of the West toward the postcommunist world. The 
main question of this conference and probably of all Eu- 
ropean (and global) politics—After communism, what? 
—seems to be getting appropriate attention only in its 
international economic and human dimensions. 

Ways are being created for nations emerging from 
the former communist bloc to join the democratic com- 
munity of Western Europe and the North Atlantic. Those 
who apply must still confront numerous obstacles, but 
the final goals have been defined and justifiable re- 
quirements have been set. New European democra- 
cies, if they conform to the rules of the market economy, 
can hope for association with, and subsequently mem- 
bership in, the EC. And when they build democratic in- 
stitutions and observe human rights, including minority 
rights, they will be admitted into the Council of Europe 
and a number of multinational fora engaged in cultural 
and other ‘third basket” cooperation. 

Yet, there is no similar opportunity in the sphere of na- 
tional security. Unfortunately, despite all their efforts 


At the time of the conference, Grzegorz Kostrzewa- 
Zorbas was Deputy Director of the European Depart- 
ment in Poland's Ministry of Foreign Affairs, where he 
was responsible for relations with the Soviet Union and 
its component republics. He is now Director of Policy 
Planning. He was an expert on Soviet and Central Eu- 
ropean affairs with Solidarity from 1981 until 1989, 
and he served as international affairs expert to the 
Senate of the Republic of Poland in 1989-90. In the 
period 1985-89, he founded and edited The New Co- 
alition, an uncensored political journal promoting co- 
operation among the democratic forces of the Soviet 
Union, its European republics, and Central Europe. 


and the changes they have undertaken, the Central Eu- 
ropean states do not find themselves in a more secure 
environment. Although they are the nations most ex- 
posed—in the geographical as well as the political 
sense—to the consequences of instability in the post- 
Soviet East and to the possible reappearance of ag- 
gressive regimes there, their security ties with the es- 
tablished democracies remain weak and vague. The 
West seems to ignore new realities and leaves defense 
of its own values (now shared by Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Hungary) to mechanisms that either do not ex- 
ist (like the intended EC security arm) or that are in- 
fluenced (like the CSCE) by governments of no demo- 
cratic nature or legitimacy and of intentions not always 
benign and peaceful. 

NATO's (and the WEU's) policy of nondifferentiation 
among the members of the former Warsaw Treaty Or- 
ganization is broadly seen in the countries of Central 
Europe as proof of a lasting Yalta-like, Western-sup- 
ported division of Europe. Failure to differentiate means 
failure to encourage change, especially among those 
who, like the Russian people, still have to make their fi- 
nal choice, a choice of geostrategic importance. 

After communism, with one of the two poles of aonce 
bipolar security order falling apart, there is a growing 
possibility that NATO will quickly become a victim of its 
own historic victory. The alliance will probably not sur- 
vive the coming era of renationalization of security poli- 
cies unless it is revitalized by a new raison d’étre, new 
objectives, and finally, new members. 

The raison d’étre Central European supporters of 
NATO would suggest for that organization is, in fact, not 
a new one; rather, it is an old and forgotten one. It is 
based directly and exclusively on the founding values 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. At a time when several West 
European states have lost their interest in maintaining 
NATO, the new democracies need it as an alliance of all 
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European and North American democracies against 
chaos and against all threats that might emanate from 
regions not yet democratic or stable. 

Anew NATO defined in that old way would not consti- 
tute a new wall in Europe. On the contrary, it would be 
open to every nation that accepts the organization’s 
founding values, and indeed, it would give strong in- 
centives for nations to subscribe to these values. It 
would thus become a key element in a dynamic, suc- 
cessful, steadily expanding new Europe, or a real Euro- 
Atlantic community. 

As in the case of the EC, one should anticipate that 
every Candidate for NATO membership would have to 
meet a long list of requirements and recognize that it 
would have to undergo a period of adaptation. Coun- 
tries would be required to have democratic govern- 
ment and Civilian control over the armed forces, as well 
as strategies and military structures oriented toward 
collective defense. But once these conditions are met, 
there should be no line drawn to isolate those peoples 
who believe, not in dangerous alternatives, but in a free 
Europe and solidarity of democracies. 


SECOND, | would like to present briefly a new foreign 
policy principle in effect in Central Europe. It is aimed at 
increasing international security in the former Soviet 
Union and at bringing security to all of Europe in the 
face of the potentially dangerous instability of that area. 

Poland had such a principle in mind in 1990, when 
we developed and implemented a “two-track ap- 
proach’ to the central Soviet government and to the re- 
publics. The maintenance of parallel relations with the 
center and with the republics that were gaining more 
and more sovereignty and real power was intended 
to secure—doubly secure—gooad-neighborly relations 
under all contingencies. But under the present, post- 
coup conditions, we urgently need to place increasing 
emphasis on the track oriented toward the new states. 

What we can offer the republics, the emerging states, 
is a favorable attitude, an endorsement of existing bor- 
ders, close cooperation, early recognition, and, most 
important, a positive response to their aspirations to be 
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part of Europe. This is what Poland is already doing, es- 
pecially (for obvious reasons) with respect to Ukraine, 
Russia, and Belarus. And what we can expect and de- 
mand in exchange is their compliance with European 
and other international standards, which are the only al- 
ternative to the extremely dangerous vacuum of rules 
that obtained after the failure of the Union. (Where such 
an unregulated state of affairs can lead is all too evident 
in the Yugoslav disaster.) 

This is the heart of our new policy, which | would 
call one of “Europeanization.” In the Polish view, 
all the complicated processes going on and all the 
international subjects emerging in the East should 
be taken—as tightly as possible—under the control of 
United Nations and European regulations and mecha- 
nisms, and should be influenced by, and ultimately in- 
cluded in, global and European institutions. Among the 
most important standards and mechanisms, we would 
count all three dimensions of the CSCE process (inter- 
national security, economic cooperation, and human 
rights); the Treaty on Conventional Forces in Europe 
and further CFE talks, especially on military and para- 
military personnel as well as the confidence-building 
measures addressed in the Vienna negotiations; and 
last but not least, the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
which has not yet been signed by any post-Soviet re- 
public. (Some of these republics have an opportunity to 
make political and economic profits through their mem- 
bership in the nuclear club.) 

Issues of minorities and borders—the clear possibil- 
ity of ethno-territorial conflicts and wars between newly 
established states—are probably the most dangerous. 
They can be directly addressed by the principles of the 
Helsinki Final Act on condition that the states involved 
are admitted to Europe, are Europeanized in time, 
ahead of events, before the worst occurs. The outcome 
of the January 1992 Prague CSCE meeting seems to be 
a significant step in the right direction. 

The realities of the long transitional postcommunist 
era will be no less difficult than the problems of commu- 
nism, but the only escape from them is an escape for- 
ward, not a retreat to the discredited past. 
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Winning the Peace—Dilemmas oi 
Post-Soviet European Security 


David B. Rivkin, Jr. 


THE fall of communism as a major ideological and geo- 
strategic force was ushered in by the “velvet” revolu- 
tions of 1989, and was dramatically accelerated by the 
failed August 1991 coup in the Soviet Union. By now, 
except in China and a few repressive Marxist-Leninist 
regimes in the Third World, this ideology has been truly 
relegated to the “dustbin” of history. These develop- 
ments are a watershed in world politics. Although they 
do not signal an end of history, as argued by Francis 
Fukuyama,' they do represent a Sternstunde,* with a 
plethora of political, economic, ideological, and military 
consequences. 

Peter Volten’s paper provides an excellent descrip- 
tion of the security implications of the ongoing changes 
in the geopolitical landscape of Central and Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union. As is the case with 
most historical phenomena, communism’s collapse 
has engendered complex and somewhat contradictory 
consequences. To be sure, having sought, since the 
end of World War II, to contain Moscow and its satel- 
lites, the West can justifiably rejoice in the disappear- 
ance of the Soviet military threat, whether of the nuclear 
or conventional variety.? It remains to be seen, of 
course, whether senior Soviet military officers’ newly 
professed interest in creating a much more decentral- 
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ized, albeit still unified, military structure, patterned af- 
ter NATO, can be realized, given the magnitude of the 
centrifugal forces at work. 

As demonstrated by the recent “war of oaths” be- 
tween Russia and Ukraine over the Black Sea fleet, 
even a scaled-down version of this concept—featuring 
unified control of all nuclear forces, and of long-range 
airpower, airborne troops, and naval assets—is unlike- 
ly to prevail. Although the original agreement on the for- 
mation of the Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS) specified that strategic forces were to remain un- 


'Fukuyama’s provocative essay, entitled The End of History,” was 
published in the Summer 1989 issue of The National Interest (Washington, 
DC). It provoked a number of spirited rejoinders in subsequent issues 
of that magazine and in other fora. He eventually expanded the original 
article into a book-length treatment: The End of History and the Last Man, 
New York, The Free Press, 1992. As far as Peter Volten’s own thinking is 
concerned, his embrace of Raymond Aron's ‘Power, Ideas, and Glory” 
matrix certainly puts him into the “anti-endism” camp. Volten also correctly 
points out that “the contest between communist and democratic ideas 
may be over, but there are other ideas countering [international] integration 
and generating fragmentation.” 

The term “‘Sternstunde” (‘‘star hour’) was coined by Austrian writer 
Stefan Zweig to describe an event of such force and impact that it changes the 
subsequent course of history. 

°The extent of the Soviet military threat in general, and of Moscow's 
ability to mount a successful blitzkrieg against NATO, has long been a matter 
of debate among Western analysts. Ironically, the final repudiation of the 
case made by Western doves—that the Soviets were neither capable of nor 
interested in launching a “bolt-out-the-blue” large-scale offensive against 
Western Europe—came when the Warsaw Pact collapsed. Lothar Ruhl found, 
on the basis of hundreds of thousands of ‘classified documents” from 
more than 120 command centers and archives of the East German National 
People's Army (NVA), that ‘although Soviet Warsaw Pact officials claimed 
publicly throughout the Cold War era that NATO posed a military threat to the 
East, Soviet and NVA forces made few defensive preparations and 
conducted few defensive exercises prior to 1988. Instead, their operational 
plans contained several options for offensive warfare against Western 
Europe." See “Offensive Defense in the Warsaw Pact,” Survival (London), 
September/October 1991, p. 442. As far as the nuclear threat is 
concerned, although Russia is likely to retain some intercontinental nuclear 
forces, it is difficult to conceive of any scenario where it might decide to 
launch a nuclear strike against the United States or Western Europe. 
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der a unified command, disputes immediately arose as 
to which forces fit that description. By January 12, 
1992, the struggle over the control of the Black Sea fleet 
was over; arguably, however, that controversy was a 
harbinger of things to come. 

Given the sentiments expressed by most members 
of the CIS, the most likely outcome is the complete 
breakup of the Soviet military establishment, with each 
former republic forming its own army. At times, Ukraini- 
an officials have argued that they needed to create a re- 
public force of as many as 400,000; however, econom- 
ic realities are forcing them to scale down their military 
ambitions. 

The demise of the Warsaw Pact—heretofore seem- 
ingly poised to march westward at a moment's notice 
—combined with Moscow's pursuit of a more benign 
foreign policy* also dramatically alters Western military 
requirements for various Third World contingencies. Just 
as significant—and here Fukuyama’s thesis, stripped 
of its more extravagant trappings, is correct—is the 
disappearance of communism as an ideological force 
on the world scene. It is no longer capable of providing 
a viable model of governance for either the Third World 
or developed countries.° 


BEYOND these generally favorable outcomes, the re- 
cent Sternstunde has, regrettably, also unleashed a 
whole host of troublesome developments, ranging from 
outright threats to Western security to more amorphous 
and uncertain challenges. Indeed, in several important 
instances, the same postcommunist phenomena have 
both negative and positive consequences. 

Take, for example, the end of any serious prospects 
that the USSR would launch a deliberate nuclear strike 


‘To be sure, Soviet foreign policy, even since the advent of “new 
thinking,” has not been altogether devoid of anti-Western themes. Thus, for 
example, while Moscow failed to exercise its veto power in the United 
Nations Security Council to block military operations by the anti-Saddam 
Hussein coalition, its behavior in the waning days of the Gulf war was far 
from exemplary. Likewise, Moscow's newly professed enthusiasm about 
international organizations and international law has not been entirely 
selfless. Many a great power on the decline has rediscovered the virtues of 
multilateral cooperation in lieu of unilateral actions. However, whatever 
concerns one might have felt about Soviet foreign policy were put to rest after 
the events of last August. The breakup of the Soviet Union, the economic 
collapse of the Soviet economy, the imminent withering away of the Soviet 
military machine, and last, but not least, the pervasive internal strife that 
dominates today’s Russian heartland make it most unlikely that Russia, or any 
other former constituent member of the USSR, will pursue a global foreign 
policy of an interventionist variety. This is not to say, of course, that such 
countries as Russia or Ukraine might not eventually re-emerge as major 
European powers, or that the former Soviet Central Asian republics might not 
play a prominent role in the affairs of the Near East. 

°Still, it is conceivable that some revolutionary movements may continue 
to be inspired by various versions of Marxism, particularly a variety—e.g.., 
Maoist or Trotskyite—that has rejected the Soviet brand of communist 
orthodoxy all along. 


against the West. The specter of nuclear Armageddon 
that justifiably dominated much of the post-World War 
|| Western security planning has disappeared. Soviet 
decisions to reduce the alert status of its nuclear forces 
and to open ultra-secret nuclear installations to West- 
ern visitors, aS well as Moscow's professed interest in 
renegotiating the 1972 ABM (anti-ballistic missile) trea- 
ty so as to allow joint strategic defense deployments 
are steps unthinkable only yesterday. Unfortunately, 
along with this momentous progress came a lot of other 
baggage, which collectively has strained the traditional 
fabric of nuclear deterrence. To begin with, the end of 
the Soviet threat has reinforced the already strong anti- 
nuclear sentiments among West European populations 
and their elites, placing in jeopardy both the preserva- 
tion of NATO's nuclear posture, and, in the long run, 
perhaps even the viability of the British and French 
national nuclear programs. 

Even more significant, the breakup of the Soviet 
Union has the potential for creating, at least temporar- 
ily, four new major nuclear powers—Kazakhstan, Rus- 
sia, Ukraine, and Belarus. To be sure, Russia and the 
other parties involved appear to be acting responsibly, 
while trying to develop some kind of collective control 
over the existing nuclear assets. The removal of the nu- 
clear weapons from the non-Russian territories eventu- 
ally won out as the preferred option, with all of the par- 
ties reaching agreement on this issue; the dismantling 
of tactical nuclear devices was accorded top priority. 
The fact that the Bush Administration stressed the de- 
nuclearization of non-Russian members of the CIS con- 
tributed to the progress made.® 

It is difficult to predict, however, how all these good 
intentions will survive the pressures of nationalism, eth- 
nic strife, and possible military conflict among different 
remnants of the Soviet empire. Predictions of a possible 
civil war have become a staple of many a Western pun- 
dit. Indeed, according to newspaper accounts, con- 
cern about this prospect has been expressed by senior 
US officials, including Secretaries James Baker and 
Richard Cheney, and CIA Director Robert Gates. 

Particularly unsettling is the possibility that the mili- 
tary would become more involved in the domestic poli- 
tics of the CIS. According to Radio Free Europe/Radio 
Liberty, this has already happened. Soviet officers in 


®In fact, the dynamism of the Administration's policy toward the non- 
Russian members of the CIS caused hard-line Russian newspapers to 
complain that Secretary of State James Baker “has traveled to more 
capitals of the former USSR and had spent more time in them than any of his 
Russian colleagues. By himself, Baker has managed to do more than the 
Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and any of its envoys, who clearly prefer 
excursions to the West to trying to patch up holes left by the former Soviet 
government.” See Viktor Linnik, “Ten Question Marks Remain After James 
Baker's Visit,” Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 19, 1992. 
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the Baltic republics are reportedly demanding a voice 
in any negotiation over troop redeployments. Mean- 
while, “military personnel, including perhaps at least 
one senior commander, have joined with ethnic Rus- 
sians in the Dniester region in an effort to obstruct Mol- 
dovan independence.’ Military discontent seems to be 
running high, with “quality-of-life issues’ —e.g., lack of 
-housing for troops withdrawn from Eastern Europe 
—being as important as, if not more important than, tra- 
ditional military concerns about the strength of the Sovi- 
et defense posture. Given the generational, ethnic, 
ideological, and other tensions within the military, it is 
also conceivable that instead of opting for any course 
of action as a unified institution, it might splinter, with 
different military leaders going their separate ways.® 

One also must be concerned about the specter of nu- 
clear terrorism. The possibility exists that nuclear de- 
vices could become tools in the hands of various radi- 
cal movements that might operate on the territory of the 
former Soviet Union. It is also entirely conceivable that 
despite the best efforts of all concerned, some of the 
Soviet nuclear materials or technical expertise might 
find their way into the international markets, available to 
the highest bidder, including the numerous radical 
Third World regimes and terrorist organizations that 
have long expressed an interest in a nuclear bomb of 
their own. None of this, of course, is inevitable.? Indeed, 
in contrast to the erstwhile traditional calculus of deter- 
rence, it is now very difficult to assign any specific prob- 
ability to any of these contingencies; their import is suf- 
ficiently grave, however, to make them real challenges 
to Western security. 

Nuclear matters aside, the collapse of communist 
rule in Eastern Europe and the USSR has left in its wake 
enough political, economic, and ethnic tensions to last 
a generation and fuel many an armed conflict. As is evi- 
dent by now, the problems in the former USSR have not 
been resolved merely because the 15 former republics 
have been able to assert their independence from the 
Union. The events in Checheno-Ingushetia demon- 
strate that many of the republics contain restless minor- 
ities of their own, eager for various forms of self-deter- 
mination, including outright independence. And the 
situations in Nagorno-Karabakh and the Crimea are 
symptomatic of the crazy quilt of territorial conflicts be- 
queathed by the USSR. It would be the height of opti- 
mism to hope that all of these problems can be resolved 
peacefully. Indeed, as Volten correctly observes, the 
foreign policies of the newly emerging states may well 
be shaped by the quest for glory, which could increase 
the prospects for ethnic bloodshed and cross-border 
violence. 

Itis also far from certain that genuine democracy and 


free-market economies can be established and main- 
tained over the long haul in all-of the former Soviet re- 
publics or in all Eastern and Central European coun- 
tries.'° Indeed, according to Zbigniew Brzezinski, only 
three former Soviet-bloc countries have a good chance 
of successfully completing the transition to democracy: 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland.'' Although 
communism is unlikely again to be embraced by many 
of the denizens of the former USSR, one can certainly 
envision regimes of an authoritarian stripe which might 
want to pursue an expansionist policy vis-a-vis their 
neighbors. 

The course of Russian foreign policy is far from being 
set. As Brzezinski eloquently described in the article 
cited above, “the question dominating Russian politics 
is the very definition of Russia itself... [and] the answer 
is likely to be derived from an external issue: the course 
of Russian-Ukrainian relations .... A strong and stable 
Ukraine of some 52 million people would mean automati- 
cally that Russia had become a post-imperial state.” '@ 
However, a good-neighbor policy vis-a-vis Ukraine will 
not come naturally to Moscow. To the extent that Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn accurately captures Russia’s sub- 
conscious, it is significant that he, while calling for a de- 
colonialization of the Soviet Union, has consistently main- 
tained that Russians and Ukrainians are the same people 
and that Ukrainian independence is unthinkable. '? 

The possibility that Islamic fundamentalism, albeit of 
a different variety than that of Iran, might gain the alle- 
giance of the political elites and publics in Central Asia 
is also quite alarming. In the long run, what transpires 


“RFE/RL Research Institute, Soviet/East European Report (Munich), 
Dec. 20, 1991, p. 4. 

®Signs of tension within the Russian military establishment abound. For 
example, Aleksandr Rutskoy, Russia's vice president, warned that the 
military's patience was not unlimited and that its support of the CIS 
agreement was far from enthusiastic. The abrupt firing on December 7, 1991, 
of General Vladimir Lobov, chief of the General Staff, also attests to the 
ongoing dispute among senior military leaders. Likewise, the fact that both 
Gorbachev and Yel'tsin heavily courted the generals in the weeks 
preceding Gorbachev's resignation demonstrated the continuing importance 
in Soviet political life of the military's support. 

Significantly, both CIS authorities and Western leaders are working 
together to cope with this problem—a cooperation poignantly symbolized by 
Secretary of State Baker's visit to a Soviet nuclear weapons research 
facility during his recent trip to the CIS. Such notions as having Western 
facilities provide jobs for displaced Soviet scientists are being actively 
pursued, with a special Western center to be established in the near future. 

‘The possibility of a democratic political order's being subverted by 
economic privation and ethnic tensions is not entirely theoretical—the 
examples of both the Weimar Republic and Lebanon readily come to 
mind. 

"The West Adrift: Vision in Search of Strategy,’ The Washington Post, 
Mar. 1, 1992. 

‘Ibid. 

'SAleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Rebuilding Russia, New York, Farrar, Strauss 
and Giroux, 1991. The view appears to be shared by a number of prominent 
Russian officials. 
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there may well affect the political destiny of such 
countries as Turkey and Pakistan, and of the Near East 
in general.'* Even more fundamental, various develop- 
ments in the ClS—ranging from clashes of arms to ter- 
rorism and flows of refugees—could adversely affect 
West European security. 


WHAT about solutions? How can Western power and 
influence best be brought to bear to foster positive de- 
velopments in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union? 
Volten is accurate in portraying both the high expecta- 
tions of Western assistance shared by peoples of the 
region and the strong political, economic, and institu- 
tional constraints felt by the Western political leaders in 
responding. '° Compounding the difficult substantive 
issues are some serious institutional problems. As Vol- 
ten points out, NATO, for decades a centerpiece of 
Western security strategy in Europe, is an “institution 
under threat.” Everybody agrees that the West should 
still hedge against the possibility of military threats re- 
emerging from within Eastern and Central Europe. The 
most likely threat scenario is not a deliberate aggres- 
sion, but rather a military conflict involving East Europe- 
an states or CIS members that would spill over into 
Western Europe. It is difficult, however, to translate the 
hedging concept into a viable military strategy, or tie it 
to a specific force posture. '© 


'4Some Western scholars argue that fundamentalist Islam is 
incompaptible with “Western-style representative democracy.” See, for 
example, Amos Perlmutter, “Wishful Thinking About Islamic 
Fundamentalism,” The Washington Post, Jan. 19, 1992. 

'SThese constraints, among other things, are attributable to the EC's 
continuing identity crisis, with different members espousing sharply divergent 
views on how the community should evolve in the years ahead, and on 
what roles should be played by individual West European states. While British 
opposition to the notion of a ‘federal’ nature of the EC has been the most 
overt sign of intra-EC differences, there are arguably enough additional 
troubling issues pertaining to such questions as how to balance 
Germany's economic muscle, how to avoid turning the EC into a French- 
German political condominium where the influence of small members 
would be marginal, etc. And while preoccupied with the debates about the 
EC's “deepening,” the community must deal with the problems of 
“broadening,” as a number of Northern, Southern, and Central European 
states are clamoring for admission as full EC members. Granting 
“associate” status to candidates is clearly only an intermediate solution. 

‘Moreover, as evidenced by European reactions to US Vice President 
Dan Quayle’s recent comments at the annual Wehrkunde conference in 
Munich, which described the close nexus between economic and security 
issues, hand-wringing and America-bashing remain popular with European 
pundits. In general, cataloging NATO's ills appears to be much easier 
than determining how to create a new European security architecture. 


Likewise, the expectations that NATO might be 
turned into a purely political organization are mostly just 
wishful thinking. To be sure, at least since the days of 
the 1967 Harmel Report, political considerations have 
been an important component of NATO’s raison d’étre. 
The Europeans felt that political and arms control dia- 
logue with the Warsaw Pact had to supplement “‘for- 
ward defense” and nuclear deterrence in NATO's over- 
all security architecture. Yet, NATO has always been 
primarily a military organization, and the prospects of 
successfully converting it into a more multidimensional 
entity are not great. In essence, trying to reform NATO 
too much Is just as risky as not doing enough to tackle 
new geopolitical challenges. 

In addition to NATO, there have emerged other insti- 
tutions that might deal with European security issues 
—for example, the West European Union, the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe, the Euro- 
pean Community. Some bilateral arrangements also 
exist between West European countries, e.g., those be- 
tween France and Germany. Unfortunately, the whole 
may be less than the sum of all these parts. In fact, 
to this point, the record of these institutions in coping 
with East European—related security problems has 
been uninspiring. Neither the CSCE nor the EC has 
been able to play a decisive role in the Yugoslav situa- 
tion. Indeed, one can argue that the failure of the Euro- 
peans to take an early, strong stance against the Serb- 
ian invasion of Croatia was a symbolic and highly visi- 
ble failure to deal with the first major post—cold war 
challenge to European security. Its implications may 
well be felt far beyond Yugoslavia, as other potential 
aggressors in Eastern and Central Europe may not be 
much deterred by the threat of West European sanc- 
tions or military intervention. 

Moreover, the friction and the tensions among the 
conflicting institutional arrangements have led to a 
somewhat unfortunate preoccupation with issues of in- 
stitutions and process—e.g., should the WEU become 
the military arm of the EC, or, should the CSCE become 
more institutionalized?—at the expense of substantive 
issues. All of this does not mean, of course, that the 
West has no options. What it does suggest is that along 
with the jubilation of winning the cold war, there is a real 
need for some serious thinking on how to organize 
Western security in the years ahead. 
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end of communism in the Soviet Union, Eastern 

Europe, and elsewhere, and that is quite proper, 
for we have much to celebrate (even while, through the 
champagne bubbles, we see the suffering of millions of 
Chinese, Cubans, Vietnamese, and others). If there has 
been a party, then it is time to turn off the lights and 
climb the stairs to nurse our heads. And as we climb, 
we are reminded of the famous poem by Hughes 
Mearns: 


T here has been a lot of celebrating lately about the 


As | was going up the stair, 

/ met a man who wasn't there. 
He wasn't there again today. 

! wish, | wish he'd stay away. 


The little man may not be named Karl or Friedrich or 
Vladimir because it is no longer chic to call oneself a 
Marxist or Leninist (though there are still Maoists on 
the loose, and murderously so, in places like Peru 
and the Philippines). But we know this little man: He 
is the same spirit who came to Karl Marx at his desk 
in the British Museum, and throughout human history, 
he has come and will come again and again—tt is the 
call for the redistribution of goods by the state—either 


Chase Untermeyer is Director of the Voice of America 
(Washington, DC), and has supervisory authority over 
the USIA television and film service and the Office of 
Cuba Broadcasting. Prior to his appointment, he 
served in the White House as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Director of Presidential Personnel, as Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy for Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Navy for In- 
Stallations and Facilities, and Executive Assistant to 
the Vice President. 


in its humanitarian version as a means of helping the 
poor or in its viler form as an expression of envy or 
revenge. 

The Tenth Commandment has been in effect for 35 
centuries, and yet men continue to covet their neigh- 
bors’ belongings, which are made all the more attrac- 
tive because someone else worked for them. Perhaps 
in recognition of the tides of history and this element of 
human nature, Lenin himself said in 1921: 


Revolution never proceeds along a straight track with 
continuous expansion along the way. Instead, it is like 
a chain made up of outbursts and retreats, attacks 
and tranquility, during which time the revolutionary 
forces can strengthen themselves and prepare for ul- 
timate victory. 


In short, all that we have been celebrating has been the 
collapse of regimes, the most transitory of human de- 
vices. Other abiding dangers are still with us and can 
act very swiftly to spoil our party. 

The Wall may be down, but the walls of hatred, envy, 
and distrust remain strong and intact to divide nations. 
Communist rulers may have been ousted, but the com- 
missars of avarice, ambition, and cruelty remain very 
much in power, with all their privileges, easily able to 
oppress their own people or commit aggression 
against their neighbors. Their banners may lack ham- 
mers and sickles (or swastikas for that matter), but they 
can still cause mayhem wherever they are unfurled. 

As proof of how quickly world conditions can 
change, let us recall the way things were in that last 
happy year, 1929. That was the era of glowing interna- 
tional cooperation, of disarmament, a time when there 
were grand treaties, sincerely signed, to outlaw war as 
a means of settling disputes. The biggest dispute was 
over the repayment of war debts, which was about as 
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violent as a discussion of arrearages in a gentlemen's 
club. In 1929, Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson 
closed down the State Department's so-called Black 
Chamber, its code-cracking office, because, as he ex- 
plained, “Gentlemen do not read each other’s mail.” 
Stimson was not a naive man. He took this step be- 
cause (in the words of his authorized biographer, 
McGeorge Bundy) “The world was striving with good 
will for lasting peace, and in this effort all the nations 
were parties.”| 

But, Bundy noted, the first two years of Stimson’s 
secretaryship were separated from the second two ‘as 
light is separated from darkness.” By 1931, he wrote, 
“three terrible facts” had occurred to change this 
peaceable world kingdom: 


First, the rising storm of a worldwide depression 
knocked down the postwar financial system as a will- 
ful child knocks down a file of tin soldiers—by top- 
pling the little fellow in the rear rank. 

Second, in an outburst stimulated by suffering, and 
deriving strength from the apparent failures of peace- 
ful leadership, the military leaders of Japan undertook 
a major adventure in aggression [by conquering 
Manchuria]. 

Third, and most terrible of all, it soon became clear 
that the climate of opinion in America was such that 
[the US] could do no more than dull the sharpest 
edges of economic disaster and military aggression.* 


My purpose is not to suggest that 1991 is 1929—for a 
Republican, that brings quite a shudder—but to dem- 
onstrate how rapidly world conditions can change. In- 
deed, they can change much faster now than 60 years 
ago due to the tremendous progress in communications. 

Which brings us to the role of international broad- 
casting in such a world. American and British broad- 
casters—the Voice of America, Worldnet TV, Radio 
Free Europe, Radio Liberty, and the BBC—can take 
justifiable pride in our role in encouraging and spread- 
ing the triumph of democratic changes in Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Soviet Union, and elsewhere. Already legend 
are Vaclav Havel’s testimony that VOA broadcasts 
gave him hope in prison; Mikhail Gorbachev's report 
that he depended on VOA, BBC, and the Radios to give 
him word of what was happening back in Moscow dur- 
ing his forced convalescence in the Crimea last Au- 
gust; and Boris Yel'tsin’s urgent instruction for the dem- 
ocratic forces of Russia to use the US Information 


‘Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service in Peace 
and War, New York, Harper, 1948, p. 188. 
*Ibid., p. 190-91. 


Agency and VOA in particular to get the word out to his 
people that tanks were surrounding the Russian White 
House. 

The question | am often asked is ‘What is the role of 
the Voice of America now that communism is dead or 
dying?” | reply that VOA was never intended to be a sort 
of verbal NATO, to resist communism or oppose the 
USSR. Its original purpose, when founded more than 50 
years ago in the worst days of World War II, was to give 
the straight news of the world and to tell the story of 
America—and if in the postwar world, someone wanted 
to draw the conclusion that our system and way of life 
were preferable to that in the Soviet Union or China, 
then, well, that was the right conclusion. 

Perhaps my questioners confuse VOA with Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty. They, too, are wholly 
funded by the United States government, but they are 
independent of the US Information Agency and are so- 
called surrogate broadcasters, who aim to act as 
Czech or Polish or Ukrainian radio stations in lieu of the 
real thing. The distinction has been defined this way: 
when VOA says “we” it means we Americans; when Ra- 
dio Free Europe and Radio Liberty say “we,” they mean 
we Hungarians, we Uzbeks, we Romanians, etc. 

Clearly, the Radios have successfully performed 
their mission, and we are within sight of the day when 
their missions can be successfully concluded. But not 
quite yet: most urgently the leaders of the new democ- 
racies in Eastern Europe, primarily Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary, have begged the United States 
(meaning in fact the Office of Management and Bud- 
get) to keep broadcasting Radio Free Europe to their 
countries until they have developed their local media 
and a corps of independent journalists. 

Another famous pair of surrogate broadcasters that 
are under the aegis of USIA are Radio and TV Marti, 
which, of course, broadcast entirely to Cuba. Radio 
Marti has been extraordinarily popular; almost 80 per- 
cent of the island’s population are regular listeners. TV 
Marti is more limited because it only broadcasts two 
and one-half hours of predawn programming every 
day. But its programming has provided and will contin- 
ue to provide solid news and information to those peo- 
ple who are willing to get up to watch it and are able to 
watch it despite the jamming. 

There is a proposal pending for another sort of surro- 
gate broadcaster, namely, a Radio Free China or a Ra- 
dio Free Asia. A very broad coalition on Capitol Hill fa- 
vors it; the Administration is officially neutral but has 
agreed to cooperate with a commission to study this 
question. 

VOA is not engaged in a bureaucratic turf battle on 
this issue because we feel very strongly that what mat- 
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ters most is not what one agency or another feels in 
Washington but whether the listener in Shanghai or 
Pyongyang or Hue would gain more from having a new 
broadcaster or from having a strengthened Voice of 
America. And meanwhile, VOA continues to broadcast 
more than 21 hours a day to China in Mandarin, Canton- 
ese, Tibetan, and English. | might add that only the En- 
glish service is free of jamming. 

In the postcommunist world of Eastern Europe and 
elsewhere, VOA and Worldnet TV have a continuing 
mission to help provide basic instruction in democracy- 
building and the mechanism of the free market. Even 
the most rudimentary things, such as how to run a meet- 
ing, how to get a loan, and what The Federalist Papers 
say, are very avidly listened to by our East European 
audiences. 

To make the final point that the Voice of America is 
not an old cold-war tool, two recent examples having 
nothing to do with East-West politics or ideology dem- 
onstrate the abiding need for international broadcast- 
ing. The first is Haiti, where a democratically elected 
government was tossed out, and to this day the only re- 
liable news and information the Haitian people can ob- 
tain in the language of Creole is from the Voice of Ameri- 
ca. The second is Burma, where Aung San Suu Kyi won 


the 1991 Nobel Peace Prize. Word of her success and 
what it symbolized to the people of Burma wishing for a 
democratic future were conveyed by the two interna- 
tional broadcasters in Burmese—the Voice of America 
and the BBC. When she won the prize, The Wall Street 
Journal said that it was uncertain whether Aung San 
Suu Kyi heard the report inasmuch as she has been in- 
communicado for two years. ‘But it is certain that Bur- 
ma’s 40 million citizens know of the award through the 
BBC and the Voice of America and are rejoicing. Any 
signal that the outside world knows of Burma’s suffering 
can only encourage those who would end it.’ 

So even if communism is as dead as a Moscow 
phone line, there will be a significant, vital role for the 
Voice of America and all international broadcasters. As 
long as men insist on oppressing others, there will be a 
need for free, strong voices from afar to provide the 
news, and more important, to provide hope. As Archi- 
bald MacLeish once observed, ‘There are thosé who 
will say that the liberation of mind and of man is only a 
dream, and they are right. It is the American Dream.” 


3Cait Murphy, “. .. And a Beacon for Burma,” Wall Street Journal (New 
York), Oct. 17, 1991. 
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ccidents will happen. This is one of the axioms of 

human history that is neglected, sometimes, by 
social scientists. Our work, after all, is to make 
order out of the disorder of experience. We summarize 
trends, deduce patterns, trace lines of coherence and 
conflict, analyze processes, gauge probable out- 
comes, and such. Although some among us (still) seem 
to regret it, we are artisans much more than scientists in 
the kind of work we do. We draw strands out of the ubiq- 
uitous, but indiscriminate, social tangle, and from them 
spin out skeins of human action and belief, which we 
then knit together into stories of ourselves: sagas, some 
of them, others only parables. Accidents of history, like 
dropped stitches, mock our skill and make our handi- 
work look sloppy and uneven; so we try our best to 
avoid, or else to disguise, them. 

During the early days of mounting opposition to the 
August 1991 coup in the Soviet Union, | was among 
those who were initially attracted to the theory that Mi- 
khail Gorbachev had had a hand in encouraging the re- 
actionaries to make a grab for power. | even imagined 
that he and Boris Yel’tsin might have planned the coup 
together. The ignominious failure of the conservatives 
played so directly into the reformers’ hands—first, by 
shifting the domestic political discourse so decisively 
against the party and the KGB, toward constitutional- 
ism and the rule of law, and second, by reopening the 
question of Western economic assistance—that it only 
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made sense to suppose that such an outcome was not 
accidental, but created by design. After all, the experts 
on Soviet affairs and the press analysts had kept us well 
informed about the complicated processes that would 
follow if meaningful structural reforms were to go for- 
ward and about the enormity of the obstacles inhibiting 
those processes. It was asking a lot to believe that such 
arduous and ponderous social processes could be so 
suddenly accelerated by the snap decisions of a cou- 
ple of tank commanders positioned outside the Yel'tsin 
White House. 

However, by the time the apparently dazed Gorba- 
chev made it back to Moscow, emerging but slowly 
from the time warp of his house arrest, not only were 
conspiracy theories getting tougher to cling to, the very 
manageability of political change seemed to be in 
doubt. The “contingency” of history is not often so visi- 
ble to the naked eye as it was last August. 

The experts on Soviet affairs had not by any means 
been proven wrong, of course. After the exhilaration of 
the crisis, almost all the deep structural problems and 
obstacles they had pointed to still remained behind to 
menace social peace and bedevil efforts at economic re- 
form. If much about Soviet political life had somehow 
magically changed, so, too, did much remain sickeningly 
the same. Still, some of the political possibilities had been 
unalterably affected. The disestablishment of the party, 
the CPSU, in Russia was truly a political bolt from the blue. 
The consequences of that particular shock, when they 
are all finally played out, are going to be felt around the 
world. The sudden shame of the Communist party in Rus- 
sia cannot but change history, for example, in China. 

Nevertheless, the main aim of this essay is to ex- 
plore why a political ‘transition to democracy” has not 
and is not likely to come quickly in China. Only toward 
the end of the discussion will we return again to consid- 
er how accidents of history may yet shape the future 
and hasten change in China. 
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Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping. 


—AP/Wide World. 


Unwarranted Assumptions 


The guiding assumptions underlying much commen- 
tary on Chinese affairs these days tend to fall into two 
broad categories. Some observers are convinced that 
the political reform process was abruptly and effective- 
ly halted on June 4, 1989; that the Chinese polity, the 
Chinese people, now merely mark time, in a kind of sus- 
pended animation, unable to press their own history 
forward, able only to wait for the death of Deng Xiao- 
ping and for the opportunities his passing will present. 
Others appear to believe that the forces of political re- 
form, already well-launched in China before the most 
recent crackdown, are in fact unstoppable, and that fits 
of repressive reaction, no matter how frequent or 
vicious, can neither long contain the Chinese people's 
righteous demand for, nor ultimately prevent their 
progress toward, freedom and democracy. Some 
analyses even seem to try to deploy both these sets of 
ill-fitting assumptions more or less at the same time. 

That the polity and the economy of China are still in 
the midst of amomentous “transition” from Maoist state 
socialism is hardly open to question. The profound 
tides of social change entailed in this transition, tides 
unleashed nearly 15 years ago, could not have been 
and, indeed, were not somehow simply halted by the 
dénouement of the political tragicomedy played out so 


pathetically in Tiananmen Square in 1989. However 
much blood was needlessly shed, however many peo- 
ple still pitiably waste away in labor camps in reprisal 
for their expressed political opinions, and however 
much government credibility has been squandered in 
the unimaginative aftermath, we would still be unwise to 
lose sight of the fact that the Deng Xiaoping who ap- 
proved moving against the students in Tiananmen 
Square is the same Deng Xiaoping, after all, who was 
responsible for initiating China's early and audacious 
moves away from the irrationalities of Soviet-style cen- 
tral planning as well as from the phony politics of Chi- 
na’s early-1970’'s ultra-left socialism. It was Deng Xiao- 
ping who, insisting on the pragmatic separation of poli- 
tics from economics, authored the first several acts in 
the drama of the Chinese reform. And it is Deng Xiao- 
ping who still intermittently intervenes from behind the 
scenes to direct reform, remaining apparently as com- 
mitted as ever to his early script. | 

It must be remembered that a transition away from 
state socialism cannot be assumed necessarily, or 
even very probably, to eventuate in the establishment 
of liberal democratic capitalism. Democracy is still rare 
in the world. And in those places where it has managed 
to prevail, it has come only at the cost of generations 
—sometimes centuries—of violence and conflict. Capi- 
talism, to be sure, is the bloom of a hardier weed. But 
even it has repeatedly encountered difficulty rooting it- 
self in Eastern, especially East Asian, cultures. We can- 
not ignore the fact that capitalism has most often man- 
aged to thrive in those cultures only in symbiosis with 
strong, even authoritarian, states. 

And as for liberalism, well—one is tempted some- 
times to conclude that it scarcely exists at all, in either 
the East or the West. Insofar as liberalism connotes cer- 
tain understandings about basic human rights, toler- 
ance, and respect for due process, there may be less 
real promise of inaugurating an era of international ac- 
commodation and liberal civic peace now, at the end of 
the cold war, than there was at the end of World War II. 
The crosswinds of racism, ethnic separatism, religious 
fundamentalism, and class bitterness now whipping 
over the territory of the collapsed Soviet empire, blow 
also across the Near East and into Asia, everywhere 
advancing mistrust over tolerance, dogma over curios- 


‘But as Nina Halpern has noted, “Those Chinese elites most committed 
to promoting economic reform have seemingly concluded that this requires 
construction of a more rationalized and tolerant—but still undemocratic— 
political system.” See Nina R. Halpern, “Economic Reform, Social 
Mobilization, and Democratization in Post-Mao China,” in Richard Baum, Ed., 
Reform and Reaction in Post-Mao China, New York, Routledge, 1991, pp. 
53-54. 
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ity, and political cynicism over social idealism. Only the 
Candides of the world can suppose that communism’s 
fall is likely to yield a universal advance toward liberal- 
ism. And for China, in particular, the post-socialist pos- 
sibilities that look most likely today are all highly illiberal. 

True, marketizing economic reform—that is, transi- 
tion from a centrally planned economy—has gone 
much further in China than in most of the old Soviet-bloc 
countries, although China still is far from having a mar- 
ket economy. Provincial bureaucrats and local officials 
continue to have enormous power and scope to influ- 
ence, indeed to command, the pace and direction of 
economic activity within their jurisdictions. Still, experts 
on Chinese political economy now confidently estimate 
that “well over half’ of all economic activity in China is 
“beyond the control of planners in Beijing.""* Many base 
such assessments not only on the new production free- 
doms and property relations in agriculture, but also on 
the dramatic expansion of what has been called the 
“entrepreneurial portion of the manufacturing sector of 
the Chinese economy,” including “urban collective 
firms, township and village enterprises, equity joint ven- 
tures, private firms, and so forth.’’? In a recent sketch of 
the new shape of the Chinese economy, Nicholas 
Lardy concluded that “almost half of manufactured 
goods [in China] are now produced in a market-like 
setting” and that “[t]he same transformation is under 
way in retailing and even construction. Less than a de- 
cade ago, 80 percent of all retail sales were made by 
state firms. By 1988, their share had fallen to less than 
40 percent.’ 

But such tremendous realignments in the economy 
have brought in their wake even more challenging eco- 
nomic problems, as well as some very frightening and 
potentially destabilizing social dilemmas and political 
tensions. A partially reformed socialist economy is, al- 
most by definition, riven with economic contradictions 
and social strains. It cannot but display a disconcerting 
mixture of heady growth and success, on the one hand, 
and desperate stagnation and failure, on the other. 
Suddenly expanded job opportunities are more than 
matched by rising rates of unemployment, for example. 
New market freedoms that benefit some produce the 
pains of inflation for others, and so on. 

These contradictions together with the protracted fis- 
cal crisis of the central state, the remaining large uncer- 
tainties surrounding the future of economic reform poli- 
cy, and the attendant social malaise in China have 
combined with the frustrations of the stalled elite suc- 
cession process to create a political situation that is 
highly incendiary. Precisely for this reason—given the 
interest of almost all parties concerned to avoid either a 
quick slip or a gradual slide into chaos—the careful 


consolidation of amore stable, more authoritarian form 
of state/bureaucratic capitalism seems a more likely 
evolutionary option than the emergence of genuine pop- 
ular democracy and a free-wheeling market economy. 

Now, history has shown us that bureaucratic capital- 
ism can come in several varieties, some considerably 
less benign than others. Indeed, quasi-fascist ele- 
ments already present in the political mix of Deng Xiao- 
ping’s reform—e.g. legitimation through the single 
dominant mass party, a pattern of state-corporate- 
military interpenetration and collusion, resort to a per- 
vasive secret police system to enforce political stability, 
scapegoating, irredentism, and deployment of an ide- 
ology of militant nationalism and cultural purity—could 
well become even more fully developed in both the 
structure and the political culture of Chinese state capi- 
talism as it matures.° 

Furthermore, developing political tendencies such 
as these could well be accompanied by the reappear- 
ance of anational hero, a charismatic authority figure to 
head the state. An authority system of this general sort 
could come into being either with or without the installa- 
tion of an overtly military regime. 

The other likely alternatives for China are not neces- 
sarily any more desirable. One possibility, a very real 
one in the minds of many Chinese, is a violent disinte- 
gration of the nation: a civil war that would divide the 
country along its rapidly widening regional fault lines, 
as well as along lines of class interest and political 
conviction. The all-too-visible rise in social violence 
throughout the country during recent years has brought 
real anxiety about disorder to many sober minds. And 
the regionalism that still infests both the organization 
and the ideology of the Chinese officer corps, and 
which in turn is always reflected in the mobilization and 


2Michel Oksenberg, “The China Problem,” Foreign Affairs (New York), 
1991, p. 5. 

5Nicholas Lardy, “Is China Different?” in Daniel Chirot, Ed., The Crisis of 
Leninism and the Decline of the Left, Seattle, WA, University of Washington 
Press, 1991, p. 149. Lardy highlights the contrast with the Soviet reform 
process: “In short, in the period during which the Soviets have been debating 
whether and how to privatize land and other state assets, the share of 
state-managed industrial output in China has plunged. The rising share of 
output produced by entrepreneurial firms is all the more extraordinary 
because it occurred in the decade in which the average annual rate of 
industrial growth exceeded 12 percent.” 

‘Ibid. Lardy adds: “Only in transport does the state still dominate, 
largely because of the continued predominant reliance on railroads for 
medium- and long-distance transport.” p. 150. 

“The presence of quasi-fascist tendencies in present-day Chinese 
politics is alluded to occasionally by analysts, but has not been systematically 
addressed in the West. For a thoughtful treatment, which stresses the 
open-endedness of China's political options at present, and which touches on 
this question, see Edward Friedman, “Theorizing the Democratization of 
China's Leninist State,” in Arif Dirlik and Maurice Meisner, Eds., Marxism and 
the Chinese Experience, Armonk, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 1989, pp. 171-89. 
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deployment of China’s huge standing armies and other 
forces, adds yet more good reason to worry about the 
consequences if the center cannot hold. 

In the wake of economic reform have come not only 
the new social problems and tensions referred to earlier 
but also some undeniably liberating social and political 
effects: greater physical mobility for farmers; foreign 
contacts for intellectuals; foreign trade for business- 
people and bureaucrats; the beginnings of a unified 
system of laws and a legal profession; and local elec- 
tions with more candidates than positions to be filled. It 
is from trends like these that we may perhaps still draw 
some hope about a democratic transition. Let us hope 
then. But let us also be clear just how heavy are the 
odds of history and of human experience that are ar- 
rayed against our hope. For now, as we all stand to- 
gether squinting into the future from the twilight of the 
20th century—our century of brilliant, brazen capital- 
ism on a world scale and of technological revolution 
and inspiring human attainment, matched by fabulous 
corruption and the deep depravity of power, our cen- 
tury of unprecedented violence, war, and social de- 
struction, and of valiant struggles for freedom met over 
and over by brutal repressions and vicious tyrannies— 
none of us can take much comfort in old nostrums 
about free markets producing free men and democra- 
cy being the inevitable accompaniment of capitalism.® 


Obstacles to Democracy: Lessons 
of Tiananmen 


The obstacles to democracy in China are many and 
profound. By and large, the nature and extent of these 
impediments were already well known before Tianan- 
men. But the tragedy of 1989 and its political aftermath 
have served at least to throw these obstacles into even 
higher relief. Each of the domestic political factors and 
realities listed below forms part of the explanation for 
why a timely transition to democracy was not really in 
the cards in 1989; as well as part of the explanation for 
why such atransition is not appreciably more likely now 
than it was then. 


The constituency for democracy. Those groups in 
China for whom progress toward democracy is a pri- 
mary good are small and little organized. They do not 
form a coherent political body or movement. Groups of 
democratic enthusiasts and activists are often isolated 
from one another geographically and are also cross- 
cut by class and philosophical differences. Further- 
more, the individual members of such groups are, gen- 
erally, quite dependent on the state—its tolerance and 


its largesse—for their personal careers and futures. 
They have to be careful critics. 

The chief proponents of democratic reform are found 
among students, the intellectuals, and the new entre- 
preneurial or business classes.’ These three groups 
are all urban-based, and they do not bulk large in terms 
of the total Chinese population. Members of these three 
groups, it can be argued, are among the most favored 
beneficiaries of the Deng Xiaoping reforms, and there- 
fore should be relatively content with the status quo. 
And indeed, significant subsets of people in these 
categories—especially perhaps those _ intellectuals 
who have managed to send their sons and daughters 
overseas to study thanks to the reforms, and those 
entrepreneurs who have managed to make small for- 
tunes by filling key openings in the semi-reformed 
economy—express more complacency than protest 
where democratization is concerned. 

But many others from these groups have been disap- 
pointed by the reforms of the 1980's. Students and in- 
tellectuals had high hopes that, as educated people, 
experts, and technicians, they would enjoy much more 
freedom in their choice of jobs, much higher incomes, 
and greater social prestige, as well as the satisfaction 
of being taken seriously by the state in its policy-making 
where science, education, technological moderniza- 
tion, and other matters were concerned. Yet, after more 
than a decade of reform, the majority of intellectuals still 
face unwelcome job assignments, professional subor- 
dination to party hacks with seniority, low pay, poor liv- 
ing conditions, declining social status, and little power 
to influence policy against the superior weight of the en- 
trenched party-state bureaucracy. Likewise for entre- 
preneurial groups, early dreams of economic empires 
to be built in a free market environment have too often 
turned into nightmares of negotiating payoffs, kick- 
backs, bribes, and other special deals to keep the 
party-state’s multiplying petty regulations and petty 
regulators at bay. The realities of the semi-reformed 
economy have made corrupt business practices not an 
option some business people choose to enhance their 
competitiveness in the market, but simply a necessity 
for enterprise survival. 


®lf what we think most pertinent are late-20th-century lessons from the 
Pacific Rim, then what we already know of the experiences of Taiwan, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and South Korea should serve to confirm that the 
development of capitalist relations in society need not be quickly 
accompanied by the development of democratic institutions or values. 

’The several social groups sketched here, their fortunes under the 
reforms, and their consequent political inclinations are discussed in greater 
detail in Martin King Whyte, “The Social Sources of the Student 
Demonstrations,” in Anthony J. Kane, Ed., China Briefing, 1990, Boulder, CO, 
1991, pp. 47-63. For more insight into the political thinking of the 
intellectuals, per se, see also Leo Lee, “The Crisis of Culture,” in ibid., 
pp. 83-105. 
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For students, intellectuals, and entrepreneurs, eco- 
nomic reform without significant political reform has al- 
ready amply demonstrated its limitations. Many mem- 
bers of these groups do genuinely favor an accelerated 
political reform process. But they do not often make 
common cause. Even among these urban social group- 
ings, lines of communication are not well developed 
and are frequently complicated by mutual dislike and 
mistrust. Intellectuals tend to regard the world of ven- 
ture capital as uncultured and businesspeople as driv- 
en only by crass material interest, while crediting 
themselves and their students with loftier motives and 
values. For their part, entrepreneurs and business peo- 
ple view intellectuals as well-meaning but out of touch 
with reality, and when push comes to shove, always too 
willing and eager to serve the state. The protests of 
1989 brought members of these groups together in the 
streets of Beijing and other cities. But in periods of ordi- 
nary politics, they do not manage to coalesce in civil or- 
ganizations or even in identifiable political blocs. 


Foes of reform. More important, the inclinations to- 
ward political reform manifest among the urban intelli- 
gentsia and business communities are more than offset 
by the indifference—or outright opposition—to further 
reform that emanates from other, much larger, groups 
in both urban and rural China. The vast army of people 
on the state payroll in China—especially state-sector 
industrial workers, low-level and middle-level party and 
state officials, members of the police force, and both 
military officers and members of the rank and file—all 
these groups have had reason to feel threatened by the 
economic reforms already put in place and are openly 
hostile to political reform ideas which might shake fur- 
ther Communist party dominance and the autonomy or 
solvency of the state apparatus. 

State-sector industrial workers received long-over- 
due wage increases at the early stages of the reform 
process. But recent years have brought them face to 
face with much less welcome elements of reformism. 
There has been open worker hostility to the attempts to 
break the “iron rice bowl” by replacing guaranteed life- 
long job tenure with shorter-term employment con- 
tracts, and by giving plant managers more authority to 
hire and fire and to allocate or withhold bonuses and 
other benefits. These initiatives, along with the height- 
ening competition from non-state firms, the periodic 
spates of inflation obliging workers either to limit con- 
sumption or cut into savings, and new legislation per- 
mitting state enterprises to declare bankruptcy, have 
quite naturally produced a backlash of working class 
conservatism and nostalgia for the old securities of 
state socialism. 
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Middle- and lower-level state and party bureaucrats, 
the police, and the military have generally emerged 
from the Deng Xiaoping reform years with at best only 
marginal salary increases and many more reasons for 
apprehension and dissatisfaction than they had before. 
Since the market reforms began in the countryside and 
only later (and less powerfully) affected the cities and 
towns, urban petty officials have not enjoyed the free- 
dom of their country comrades to quit their jobs and go 
into moneymaking enterprises. They have, instead, re- 
mained relatively low-paid cogs in the mammoth bu- 
reaucratic machine. Even the social prestige of their 
work and their personal authority and influence within 
their local jurisdictions have tended to decline. They 
have, in addition, been hassled by new demands to go 
back to school, to raise their technical or administrative 
proficiency, and to pick up the formerly lackadaisical 
pace of their work and learn to compete more for bo- 
nuses, promotions, and other benefits that previously 
were assured. The competitive, professional, juveniz- 
ing, and meritocratic aspects of the political/oureau- 
cratic reform programs to date are all quite threatening 
to these groups, making them nostalgic for the old days 
when being “red” was better than being “expert” and 
when the party-state’s authority seemed unchallenged 
and unchallengeable. These groups are highly suspi- 
cious of demands for “democracy,” and are inclined to 
see such demands as a convenient cover for those 
whose actual motives are to unseat the party, take over 
the army, bring down the establishment, and undo all 
that socialism has stood for. By and large, members of 
these groups did not join the protests in 1989. And 
some who did held aloft posters of Chairman Mao. 


Peasants and other rural people. Approximately 75 
percent of the Chinese people still live and work in the 
countryside. That is about 825,000,000 people. De- 
spite some concerted effort at population control in re- 
cent years, and despite the opening up of many new 
non-farm job opportunities in the countryside during 
the reform period, we nevertheless must estimate that 
there are at least 100 to 150 million more people depen- 
dent wholly or partly on farming now living in China than 
there were when Deng Xiaoping took power 15 years 
ago. 

Chinese peasants today, as always, generally main- 
tain a posture of knowing little and caring less about 
high politics or the great political issues of their time. 
When pressed on whether it would be desirable to have 
more democracy, they likely will say that they are for it in 
principle, but that having wise and able leaders is much 
more important than the extent of democracy for the 
welfare of the Chinese people. When the ruler is good, 
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that is when the righteous demands of the people have 
the best chance to be heard. Chinese peasants today, 
like most peasants in the world most of the time, do not 
place democracy very high on their list of political val- 
ues and demands. 

This is not to say that they do not have political values 
and demands that would be well served by a more 
democratic system. China’s peasants, both those 
trapped in the less rapidly developing sections of the 
country and those who have witnessed astonishing 
rates of economic growth and change in recent years, 
have many very real grievances and needs that now at- 
tain little if any expression in national-level politics. Vic- 
timization by corrupt local officials, vulnerability to ca- 
pricious taxation, poor state planning and provision of 
basic farm services, continuing sub-standard educa- 
tion and health services in the countryside—these are 
but a few of the most pressing issues. But in the minds 
of most rural people, even such fundamentally impor- 
tant and, to them, burning, issues as these tend to be 
conceived in highly localized terms, and are not linked 
to national-level policy choices or political debates. To 
link these widespread peasant problems to the dis- 
course on democracy in Beijing would take some very 
skillful coalition-building by democracy activists. And 
their work has been made harder by the fact that most 
people in China—both urban and rural—firmly believe 
that the greatest benefits of the Deng Xiaoping reforms, 
in terms of enhanced freedom, prosperity, and oppor- 
tunity, have already accrued in the countryside. Most 
urban Chinese bitterly resent the newfound prosperity 
of farmers and small-town residents. And most peas- 
ants are well aware that urban resentment affords them 
little chance for a fair hearing either in the halls of pow- 
er, or in the homes of “pro-democracy” intellectuals 
and business people. 


Tactics of protest. Clearly, the raw material for social 
protest is in plentiful supply in China now. The galling ir- 
rationalities of the only partly reformed reward struc- 
ture, when set in the larger Chinese context of enduring 
poverty and privation, unprecedented and increasingly 
unmanageable pressures on ever more scarce nation- 
al resources, and widespread government corruption 
plus painful policy drift, make it easy enough to under- 
stand why social life in China is so riddled with resent- 
ment, mistrust, and apprehension. The great gloating 
mega-buck winners in the roulette game of reform are 
also plainly visible to all. They are the high-ranking mili- 
tary and civilian officials who early on sent their children 
and grandchildren abroad for study, and who now 
keep Swiss bank accounts and ride around in chauf- 
feured Mercedes-Benz cars with dark-tinted windows, 


looking after their interests in diverse and lucrative for- 
eign trade ventures. These crafty old communist regu- 
lars flagrantly utilized their privileged access to infor- 
mation, contacts, and resources to play all the crooked 
angles in the partially reformed economy. They and 
their children now enjoy fabulous wealth and personal 
pampering by Chinese standards. The nepotism and 
corruption of these high-ranking families have earned 
them the contempt they deserve from ordinary people 
who love their country but still must struggle daily for a 
decent life. 

Not only the restless raw material, then, but also the 
corpulent targets for angry protest are clearly in place. 
The Tiananmen agitators, hoping to shock the phleg- 
matic gerontocrats back into some form of popular con- 
sciousness, could hardly have asked for a better-made 
issue or for a target group more worthy of shakedown. 
And, as Elizabeth Perry has pointed out in a very inter- 
esting recent study, it was precisely anticorruption that 
was in many ways the major theme uniting protesters 
from different social groups in 1989. She quotes Fang 
Lizhi: 


“The corruption is so obvious now. People see it ev- 
ery day in their factories and offices. Everybody under- 
stands what Is going on. The blatant profiteering of 
State officials is now the focal point of the movement 
because it is this profiteering that has directly led to 
the failure of the economic reform.” 


And, Perry adds: 


An attitude survey conducted in Beijing at about the 
same time provided support for Fang’s assertions; 
the overwhelming majority of respondents saw anti- 
corruption as the most important goal of the move- 
ment and predicted that corruption was the most 
likely precipitant of future unrest in China.® 


Yet even with the benefits of a seemingly paralyzed 
sitting government, worldwide satellite television cov- 
erage, spirit-galvanizing rock music, and sympathy- 
generating hunger strikes, the protesters ultimately 
failed even to wound their opponents with the weapons 
of their social anger. Before June, the 1989 phase of 
protest was dwindling in the face of official intimidation. 
It was finally put down with bloody force, force that, in- 
side China anyway, was widely assumed to have been 
deployed both prudently and necessarily. 

Perry argues that a good part of the explanation for 


®Elizabeth J. Perry, “Intellectuals and Tiananmen: Historical Perspective 
on an Aborted Revolution,” in Chirot, op. cit., p. 135. 
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this can be found in the tactics of protest selected. The 
students assumed that prodemocracy movement lead- 
ership was theirs by right since only they could take the 
high road of disinterested principle. The moral impera- 
tive of their call for democracy, they believed, ought not 
to be sullied by association with the vulgar demands of 
other groups for mere material benefit. The workers and 
peasants of China, needless to say, have rich histories 
of militant protest of their own upon which to draw. But 
protesting students and intellectuals made little effort to 
reach out to groups like these, to educate themselves 
about worker or peasant grievances, or to make com- 
mon cause with them in the streets. 

In fact, Fang Lizhi and other movement leaders have 
expressed only horror at a democratic formula that 
would give equal voting rights to peasants.? The aim of 
reform, as Fang and many other Chinese “democrats” 
see it, is to achieve greater voice for people like them- 
selves—educated, cultured people, people dedicated 
to modernization, to progress, and to the gradual 
process of guided popular enlightenment that will 
eventually take the danger of political atavism out of de- 
mocracy. Indeed, many young Chinese intellectuals in 
the late 1980's were expressing unbounded admiration 
for what they called the “new authoritarian” regimes of 
South Korea, Singapore, and even Taiwan. A system of 
that sort, a benevolent dictatorship, headed by a single 
strong leader, but resting on the active participation 
of enlightened technocrats and experts—a “‘transition- 
al” system that would not threaten but instead ultimate- 
ly strengthen state power—that was what the majority 
of protesters were most hoping to see realized in 
China. '° 

Accordingly, the student protesters of 1989 first 
adopted not a militant but a remonstrating tone toward 
their rulers. They presented petitions and asked for a 
dialogue with those in power. They wanted to be let in; 
they wanted to be allowed to help their rulers rule, as 
they saw it, more wisely.'' By doing so, they “engaged 
in an exclusionist style of protest that served to re- 
inforce preexisting authority relations.” '° 

The point of focusing briefly on a few of the weak- 
nesses of the democracy movement is neither to lay 
blame nor to suggest that a broader alliance strategy 
would necessarily have succeeded somehow in top- 
pling the government in 1989. As indicated, the forces 
of conservatism in the army, the party, and in society at 
large are much too broad and much too deep to be so 
simplistically dismissed. The point, rather, is to suggest 
that if democratic activists are ever to be a match for 
their opponents in the Chinese system, they are going 
to have to begin by broadening their alliance and by 
working out concrete policy proposals with wider rele- 
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vance and appeal to the people. Yet since 1989, we 
have seen few signs of such a self-critical reassess- 
ment taking place among Chinese student leaders and 
democratic intellectuals. After more than two years of 
crackdown and recovery, the gulf separating the dem- 
ocratic intelligentsia from the masses of politically 
restive people in China seems as great now as before, 
maybe greater. 


The Forces of Reaction 


In the aftermath of the crackdown, a few other impor- 
tant lessons about Chinese politics also have been 
driven home. First, widespread popular fear of political 
chaos encourages a high level of tolerance for official 
coercion in the system. Whether it be capital punishment 
for people convicted of “economic crimes,” or beatings 
and long prison sentences for democratic activists, the 
Chinese people at large do not shrink from harsh justice 
as meted out by the party-state. They support it. 

Second, insofar as popular unrest is fueled by factors 
such as runaway inflation, soft credit, poor price regula- 
tion, and unemployment, the political situation is ame- 
nable to stabilization through better economic man- 
agement. This has in fact been the heart of the 
leadership's response to the crisis of 1989, and by and 
large, its economic austerity and retrenchment mea- 
sures have yielded good results. '° Better management 
of the marketizing economy yielding steadier signs of 
healthy growth may be expected in China, as else- 
where in Asia, to contain or postpone popular demands 
for democratic freedoms. As Lardy pointedly notes: 


No doubt over the long run a competitive market 
economy must be paired with a pluralistic political 
system. But authoritarian governments in East Asia 


°See Perry, loc. cit., pp. 134-35; and also Richard C. Kraus, “The 
Lament of Astrophysicist Fang Lizhi: China's Intellectuals in a Global Context,” 
in Dirlik and Meisner, op. cit., pp. 294-325. 

'°The clear resonance of these very-late-20th-century ideas and 
yearnings with Sun Yat-sen's early-20th-century political philosophy, 
especially with Sun’s notions concerning a necessary period of “political 
tutelage” prior to the attainment of democracy, is most remarkable. 

"As Perry, whose essay emphasizes historical continuities with student 
protests and Chinese intellectual proclivities of the past, points out: “Educated 
Chinese have tended to identify closely with the regime in power. For 
much of imperial history, this identification was of course institutionalized in 
the examination system; the highest honor for a Confucian scholar was to 
win an Official position by an outstanding examination performance. Although 
a vigorous tradition of remonstrance did develop among Chinese 
intellectuals, it remained for the most part within officially prescribed channels. 
In contrast to early modern Europe, an alienated academy did not emerge 
in China until the 20th century under foreign tutelage.” Loc. cit., p. 131. 

'2lbid., p. 143. 

'S/ ardy, loc. cit., p. 153 and passim. 
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pursued market driven economic growth for decades 
without relaxing their hold on political power. Only 
after sustained economic growth had created per 
Capita incomes several times those of present-day 
China did pressures for political reform become 
compelling. '* 


Third, if the 1989 political mobilization in China was 
unexpected and surprising to many, so too was the en- 
suing demobilization and apparent inertia. Even as run- 
aways from the bloody scene at Tiananmen were still 
furtively making their way out of the country on the tenu- 
ous lines of an underground railroad manned by unusu- 
ally courageous citizens, the great majority of people all 
over China were falling in behind the new official line. 
Most of them did so with little enthusiasm; some of 
them, with open disgust. But they did so. It is worth 
bearing in mind that a “civil society’—a sphere of non— 
state-dominated public activity, a vantage point from 
which it is possible to reject the state’s claims to author- 
ity and legitimacy while, in this very act, reaffirming the 
value of alternative social organizations, units, net- 
works, or rituals—such a realm has not yet developed 
in China to anything like the degree that it has in Eastern 
Europe or, for that matter, the former Soviet Union. Peo- 
ple in China, especially urban China, either fall in with 
the official line or invite near-total social isolation and 
shunning. Truly independent, non—state-penetrated 
civil associations, ethnic and religious organizations, 
professional associations, women’s groups, and self- 
help societies, for example, can provide individual 
members with an alternative sense of belonging, of pur- 
pose, and of social meaning which, when summed to- 
gether, may serve as a countervailing force to official 
authority. More and more such groups are very gradu- 
ally coming into being in China, but the activities of 
hardly any of them are as yet genuinely independent. '° 
The weakness of civil society in contemporary China, 
and the tentativeness of its development so far under 
the reforms, will likely continue to contribute, in crises to 
come, to the ease with which the embattled state may 
put down its opponents in society. 


Internal Causes, External Effects 


The domestic logic impeding a democratic transition 
in China is then fairly clear. And it is the domestic logic 
that dominates. But international aspects of the situa- 
tion are also important, and should not be allowed to go 
entirely without comment. Here, since space is limited, 
let us point to just three sets of sometimes overlooked 
international ramifications of the disaster at Tiananmen, 


ramifications that, in turn, are likely to feed back into 
future efforts to hasten democratic change. 

The people living in the West who were hardest hit 
both by euphoria during the spring protests and by re- 
vulsion in its aftermath were undoubtedly the tens of 
thousands of Chinese students and scholars studying 
and working abroad. Many of them had earnestly in- 
tended to return to China to pursue their careers, but as a 
consequence of the post-Tiananmen political repression, 
they felt forced to make other plans for their future. Now 
almost none seriously discusses returning home. In los- 
ing these young people, Deng Xiaoping has sacrificed 
not only some of China's most sophisticated observers of 
the Western world, but also some of its own best, and 
best-trained, scholarly and scientific minds. The loss is 
significant. Yet, with every passing month and year, it be- 
comes less and less likely that it can be recouped. 

The remainder of the TV audience in the US, Canada, 
and Europe, it seems, was almost as deeply moved by 
what was presented to it as a noble, if youthful, struggle 
for freedom first toyed with and then trampled on by a 
handful of tyrants who should have retired 10 or 20 
years ago. As a result, considerable complications 
have arisen in China's relations with most of the West- 
ern nations. In particular, the setbacks in scholarly, 
scientific, diplomatic, and commercial contacts have 
been serious. And as has been repeatedly pointed out 
to some (still!) uncomprehending members of the US 
Congress, such setbacks ultimately hurt the democrat- 
ic forces in China much more than they harm the party- 
state establishment. Even more significant, for all of us 
perhaps, has been the more modulated nature of the 
Japanese response to Tiananmen. Already well ahead 
of all Western nation traders in the Chinese market, they 
have not let compunctions about human rights viola- 
tions slow by much their cultivation of contracts or their 
rate of investment. With the Soviets out of the picture, 
and US and European traders and businessmen still 
scowling, the Japanese have been handed additional 
time and political space in which to consolidate their 
leadership as key foreign investors in China’s future. 
This, in turn, is likely to have important effects both on 
the ultimate trajectory of foreign sector development in 
the Chinese economy, and on the receptivity of Chi- 
nese business to US and European trade and invest- 
ment, once the rift is finally repaired and Western com- 
panies are prepared again to consider searching for 
Chinese partners. 


"Ibid., p. 147. 

'SSee my “State Power and Social Organization in China,” in Joel S. 
Migdal, Atul Kohli, and Vivienne Shue, Eds., State Power and Social Forces: 
Domination and Transformation in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
forthcoming. 
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Students carry the head of the “Goddess of Democ- 
racy” into Tiananmen Square. 


—Reuters/Bettmann. 


The effect of the 1989 crackdown on Hong Kong poli- 
tics and economics has received somewhat more at- 
tention in the West than these first two issues. In Hong 
Kong too, quite interestingly, the change of mood 
seems to have worked to serve the purposes of Japa- 
nese venture capital. Business confidence sank again 
in fear of the communist future; crime and mayhem 
have risen markedly as the lame-duck British govern- 
ment has lost all popular confidence; and more and 
more Hong Kong people of talent and of means have 
determined to get out before 1997. This has opened the 
way for Japanese companies in the last two years to ac- 
quire attractive Hong Kong interests on very favorable 
terms. But still more significant, to be sure, has been the 
embittered reaction on the part of so many ordinary 
Hong Kong citizens, people with no realistic chances to 
escape. Increasingly, they are beginning to direct their 
fear and anger into anti-PRC, prodemocracy politics. 
The recent elections made the situation clear. Emotions 
are running high, and if Beijing missteps many more 
times before 1997, the return of Hong Kong to Chinese 
rule could yet become a very messy affair. 

It may be useful to note, in this connection, the highly 
nationalistic content of the political rhetoric emanating 
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from Beijing in recent years. As Maoism, Marxism, and 
most of the remaining theoretical underpinnings of so- 
Cialism have so dramatically lost their credibility and 
power to persuade over the last decade, the Deng 
Xiaoping government has turned more and more to pa- 
triotic rhetoric and to nationalistic appeals for popular 
support. It rests most of its claims to legitimacy now, in 
fact, on patriotic sentiment and the pride and satisfac- 
tion all citizens are presumed to take in the moderniza- 
tion and strengthening of the nation’s economy and in 
the enhancement of Chinese power and influence on 
the international scene. Especially since 1989, howev- 
er, the resort to official nationalism has been turning 
more strident and has become more transparently in- 
strumental. Nightly paeans of praise for the PLA on Chi- 
nese TV have constituted but one of the more obvious 
means to drive the message home. Literal orgies of na- 
tionalistic pride and glory are orchestrated to surround 
sports events, such as the 1990 Asian Games in Bei- 
jing. The tactic is familiar, even understandable, in the 
circumstances. And the Chinese people, generally 
speaking, seem quite responsive to the prods of official 
patriotism. This style of state legitimation, however, ob- 
viously runs the risk of raising the stakes extremely rap- 
idly should the regime, perchance, run afoul of some in- 
ternational predicament that earns it embarrassment in 
the mishandling. Let us return briefly to this possibility 
at the conclusion. 


Research and Understanding 


The Problems of Communism conference organizers 
have asked that we address ourselves specifically to 
the scholarly agenda, now that 40 years of research are 
behind us, and the future all around seems so very 
much in doubt. The topics raised, and those not raised, 
in earlier sections of this paper should give a good indi- 
cation of the directions and the analytic approaches 
that look, to this author at least, to be the most urgent 
and the most promising for grasping an understanding 
of events as they unfold in China. 

What we most assuredly do not need, and always 
must be on guard against, are research agendas in- 
spired by teleological approaches and assumptions. 
Analyses taking their key cues from supposed techno- 
logical, demographic, or democratic imperatives must 
oversimplify reality, distort our data, and finally lead us 
astray. The future in China, as elsewhere, is open. Deep 
social structures and processes, on the one hand, and 
the deliberate (or the accidental) power of human agen- 
cy, on the other, will in the future, as they always have in 
the past, engage each other in the making of history. 
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We must also avoid approaches that treat China as a 
single economic, social, and political system. China 
encompasses many societies now, and many econo- 
mies. And, as is true in most Third World countries, the 
juxtapositions, which can be astonishing, are also polit- 
ically relevant and revealing. A wiry old peasant earn- 
ing money he means to put toward the building of an 
ancestral temple in what his village geomancer has as- 
sured him is an auspicious location on a hillside behind 
his dirt-floored cottage, may sell his grapes in a Shang- 
hai marketplace to a young woman in high heels, carry- 
ing a copy of the Asian Wall Street Journal under her 
arm, on her way home from her air-conditioned office 
where daily business is done by E-Mail while easy- 
listening music provides the background. We will need 
to study Chinese society and politics piece by piece 
and place by place. We will need not only more and 
more careful case studies, but also more cross- 
community, cross-regional, cross-class, and cross- 
generational research. 

Giving recent social and economic changes their 
due is, thus, essential for understanding politics in con- 
temporary China. But from what has been said in earlier 
sections of this essay, it should be clear as well that 
some of the standard old methods of sinological re- 
search have not yet, by any means, outlived their use- 
fulness. For example, much about the future will de- 
pend on precisely how the next elite succession is 
handled. The dynamics of the power struggle at the top 
surrounding that succession can be expected to inter- 
sect with popular politics in the next crisis, as they did in 
the last one. '® And since the military is sure to be in the 
thick of the play, special attention must be paid to its 
political interests, opportunities, and methods. Exactly 
what cards are held by key players at key moments in 
the final game can have decisive consequences for the 
future course of Chinese politics, hastening or post- 
poning the crystallization of conditions conducive to a 
democratic transition. 

Approaches deriving from the “peasant studies” and 
“peasant politics” literatures should also be utilized 
now more than they have been in the past. Studies of 
other Third World peasantries in the throes of rapid eco- 
nomic and social transition, of peasant political behav- 
iorin urbanizing settings, of peasant community and re- 
ligion, of peasant protest, and of peasant political 
incorporation—these should be read again now both 
for methods and for insight that could shed light on Chi- 
nese dilemmas." For insight into urban Chinese poli- 
tics and change processes, however, some more ex- 
plicit and more comprehensive comparisons with other 
reform-socialist countries may be most fruitful.'® Post- 
Leninist systems in the midst of reform, even if vastly 


different in some respects, nonetheless do share cer- 
tain important similarities and common problems which 
can be illuminated by comparison. 

And for learning more about the dynamics of the de- 
mocracy movement itself, the growing literature in com- 
parative politics on social movements, especially the 
recent studies of popular protest cycles and reform, of- 
fers new perspectives from which to assess Chinese 
possibilities. '9 

The rich historical-sociology literature on the devel- 
opment of the modern state in Europe and elsewhere, 
and on the social and political transformations entailed 
inthe evolution from feudalism to mercantilism and then 
to capitalism, can help us frame our questions about 
the bigger picture being reproduced, “with Chinese 
characteristics” of course, in the process of post-socialist 
reform.°° And a recent offshoot of this “statist” literature, 
focusing more on the interactions between states and 
their societies in the processes of historical change and 
development, seems particularly adapted to analysis of 


"For a good recent example of precisely this kind of combined analysis, 
see Chu-yuan Cheng, Behind the Tiananmen Massacre, Boulder, CO, Westview, 
1990. 

'’For example, we should consider again such now standard texts as: 
James C. Scott, Weapons of the Weak, New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 
1985; James C. Scott, The Moral Economy of the Peasant, New Haven, CT, 
Yale University Press, 1976; Samuel Popkin, The Rational Peasant, Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 1979; and Joel Migdal, Peasants, Politics, and 
Revolution, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1974. Also, Benedict 
Kerkvliet, Everyday Politics in the Philippines, Berkeley, CA, University 
of California Press, 1990; and Forrest D. Colburn, Ed., Everyday Forms of 
Peasant Resistance, Armonk, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 1989. For China itself, the recent 
very valuable literature addressing peasant politics includes, for example: 
Edward Friedman, Paul G. Pickiewicz, and Mark Selden, Chinese Village, 
Socialist State, New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1991; Philip C. C. 
Huang, The Peasant Family and Rural Development in the Yangzi Delta, 
1350-1988, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1990; Jean C. Oi, 

State and Peasant in Contemporary China, Berkeley, CA, University of 
California Press, 1989; Sulamith Heins Potter and Jack M. Potter, 

China's Peasants, New York, Cambridge University Press, 1990; and Helen 

F. Siu, Agents and Victims in South China, New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 
1989. 

"8See e.g., Victor Nee and David Stark, Eds., Remaking the Economic 
Institutions of Socialism: China and Eastern Europe, Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1989; Vaclav Havel, The Power of the Powerless: Citizens Against the 
State in Central-Eastern Europe, Armonk, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 1985; David S. 
Mason, Public Opinion and Political Change in Poland, 1980-1982, 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1984; Roman Laba, “Worker Roots of 
Solidarity,” Problems of Communism, (Washington, DC), July-August, 1986, 
pp. 47-67; and Vladimir Tismaneanu, The Crisis of Marxist Ideology in Eastern 
Europe, London, Routledge, 1988. On some relevant problems of post- 
socialist transition, see also David Stark, “Privatization in Hungary: From Plan to 
Market or from Plan to Clan?" East European Politics and Societies (Berkeley, 
CA), No. 3, 1990, pp. 351-392. 

'SEor an excellent review of this literature, see Sidney Tarrow, Struggle, 
Politics, and Reform: Collective Action, Social Movements, and Cycles of Protest, 
Ithaca, NY., Western Societies Program Occasional Paper No. 21, Cornell 
University, 1989. With specific reference to the recent protests in China, see also 
Andrew G. Walder, “Popular Protest in the Chinese Democracy Movement of 
1989," Los Angeles, UCLA-CSA Working Paper No. 6, University of California, 
1991. 
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the central problems of Chinese politics at present.*' It 
is this literature that may be most likely to help us pose 
our questions about changing state-society relations, 
about the requisites and the roles of “civil society,” and 
about the nature of authoritarianism and the prospects 
for democracy in the Chinese context.** 

But above all, perhaps, we need to frame our con- 
temporary studies with more conscious and more so- 
phisticated reference to Chinese history itself. This, 
after all, is the great “reality” in terms of which most Chi- 
nese political actors consciously and unconsciously 
conceive and execute their roles. It is to their own social 
history that they turn for metaphors and analogies, for 
wisdom, and for inspiration. Their history, both 
ancient and modern, is their best guide to present-day 
political conduct and possibility. And if we do not man- 
age somehow to see and take account of this, too, then 
we must continue to find ourselves again and again sur- 
prised by the obvious. 


China: An Accident 
Waiting to Happen? 


If, as this essay has argued, a quick and decisive po- 
litical transition is not in the cards, so to speak, for 
China—not very likely, that is, given the array of con- 
flicting social forces and given also the ready options 
open to political power-holders at present—then might 
such a transition still not occur, as it were, by accident? 
If, as just recommended, we look to Chinese history as 
a guide, then surely the present era is most reminiscent 
of the last years of the Qing Dynasty, of the whole peri- 
od from 1898 to 1919, in fact. It was then that a super- 
annuated, corrupt, and dilapidated autocracy attempt- 
ed to reform itself, and in the process invited both do- 
mestic discontent and international humiliation. Having 
lost nearly all support both at home and abroad, in the 
end the government was toppled quite by accident.°° 
And soon thereafter the very credibility of the Confucian 
ideology, which had sustained the Chinese dynasties 
for so long, was also practically polished off as a result 
of some nationalistically inspired but profoundly icono- 
clastic student demonstrations for democracy which, in 
turn, ignited a nationwide movement for cultural reno- 
vation and political renewal. 

Although the parallels may not all be precise or per- 
fect, this is an historical analogy now made all the time 
inthe minds of disaffected Chinese. It is not an analogy 
designed to leave one feeling entirely optimistic. The 
fall of the Qing, after all, did not speed China on a 
course toward democracy and peace, but threw it in- 
stead into a protracted period of unstable military dicta- 


torships and civil wars. Nevertheless, it is the sudden 
unaccustomed absence of official orthodoxy in China 
today, along with the earnestly announced intention to 
reform, that forces comparisons with the last years of 
the Qing to leap to mind. 

An accidental toppling could come in several ways. 
A bungling of the succession might be the most likely 
scenario, especially if in the emergency, a popular 
hero, a Chinese Yel’tsin perhaps, were suddenly thrust 
onto the stage. There is a positive dearth of charisma in 
the ranks of the Beijing leadership these days, and 
many Chinese citizens clearly long for a magnetic per- 
sonality, a hero, at the helm. Alternatively, the ruling co- 
alition might finally trip over its own nationalistic de- 
vices. A national humiliation of some sort could turn the 
tide of popular opinion sharply against the sitting gov- 
ernment. A fiasco on the order of the 1979 Vietnam war 
disaster, were it not successfully covered up, might 
serve to erode citizen support for the top army com- 
manders even as it undermined rank-and-file military 
support for the government. Short of resort to a shoot- 
ing war, it is possible that mortifications of the nation 
might occur over the reacquisition of Hong Kong or, 
somewhat more remotely, over a crisis in Tibet or 


°° Just a few of the key works in this very large and still growing literature 
are: Karl Polanyi, The Great Transformation, Boston, Beacon Press, 1944; 
Perry Anderson, Lineages of the Absolutist State, London, NLB, 1974; 
Charles Tilly, Ed., The Formation of National States in Western Europe, 
Princeton, NJ, New York, Cambridge University Press, 1979; and Charles 
Tilly, Coercion, Capital, and European States, AD 990-1990, Cambridge, MA, 
Basil Blackwell, 1990. For specific reference to China, see Vivienne Shue, 
The Reach of the State: Sketches of the Chinese Body Politic, Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1988, esp. Ch. 3. 

*'See Joel Migdal, Strong Societies and Weak States, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1988. With specific reference to China, see also: 
Prasenjit Duara, Culture, Power, and the State, Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1988; Oi, op. cit.; and Siu, op. cit. 

22On state-society interaction and civil society in China, see the essays 
by Elizabeth Perry and myself in the forthcoming volume, edited by Migdal, 
Kohli, and Shue, op. cit. For two speculative studies of recent trends in 
China, see Margaret M. Pearson, “Managers in China's Foreign Sector: Do 
They Represent an Emergent Civil Society?” Paper delivered at the 1991 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, Washington, 
DC; and Dorothy J. Solinger, ‘China's Transients and the State: A Form of 
Civil Society?” Hong Kong, USC Seminar Series No. 1, Hong Kong Institute of 
Asia-Pacific Studies, the Chinese University of Hong Kong, 1991. For 
historical perspectives on some of these same issues, see also William T. 
Rowe, “The Public Sphere in Modern China,'’ Modern China (Beverly Hills, 
CA), July 1990, pp. 309-29; Mary Backus Rankin, “The Origins of a Chinese 
Public Sphere,” Etudes Chinoises, Autumn, 1990, pp. 13-60; and David 
Strand, “Protest in Beijing: Civil Society and Public Sphere in China,” 
Problems of Communism, May-June 1990, pp. 1-19. 

3s the story goes, when a revolutionary bomb factory was discovered 
in Wuchang, a list of revolutionary activists was confiscated with the goods. 
Rather than face inevitable arrest, the insurrectionist leaders staged a 
hasty uprising. No doubt to their unending surprise, the result of having had 
their hand forced became known as the “1911 Revolution,” which brought 
down the last Chinese dynasty. See James F. Sheridan, China in 
Disintegration, New York, The Free Press, 1975. 
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some misadventure involving Taiwan. 

Such scenarios may seem far-fetched. But accidents 
should not be entirely ruled out. We have seen too many 
seemingly unshakable regimes collapse in recent 
months and years not to be tempted into imagining that 
despite all evidence and appearances to the contrary, 
it might yet happen in China, too. But as the Qing exam- 
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ple reminds us, and as the agonies of the political 
scene in the former Soviet Union today show us plainly 
once again, the simple collapse of autocracy cannot in 
and of itself guarantee that democracy will rise in its 
place. Democracy may be quickly conceived in the 
modern world, but it is now, as it always has been, slow 
to be born. 


Prospects: Half Gloomy or Half Bright? 


Roderick MacFarquhar 


| WISH to express agreement with Vivienne Shue’s final 
words. The problems of democratization are enor- 
mous, and when you think back to the struggles in the 
United States and in my country (England), one can see 
how long it may have to take. But what | want to talk 
about today is not necessarily transition to democracy, 
but transition out of Communism. 

And | want to suggest that the situation may be rather 
different from the one depicted by Shue. Her paper is 
elegantly written, and | accept, indeed, quite a lot of her 
depiction of Chinese reality. What | disagree with is the 
thrust of the conclusions that she derived from those 
depictions. And it is not really so much that she sees the 
glass as half full and | see it as half empty; it is that | think 
the glass is cracked. 

Her paper, much of it anyway, could have been writ- 


Roderick MacFarquhar is Professor of Government 
and Director of the John King Fairbank Center for East 
Asian Research at Harvard University (Cambridge, 
MA). A former Member of Parliament and Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, his recent 
books include The Secret Speeches of Chairman 
Mao From the Hundred Flowers to the Great Leap For- 
ward (1989); and two volumes of a trilogy, The Origins 
of the Cultural Revolution (1974 and 1983), which have 
been published in Chinese translation. 


ten before Tiananmen. Many of the conditions that 
Shue describes prevailed then, although they were, 
perhaps, a little bit worse than they are now in some 
ways (but not in others). Let me just say a couple of 
things about where | disagree with Shue about the way 
she depicts Chinese reality, before getting to the main 
point. On a number of occasions in the paper, she 
makes certain statements, some of which she repeated 
in her oral remarks about Chinese people's attitudes, 
saying, generally, Chinese people feel this or feel that. 

They may well. | am not in a position to deny it. But | 
do not think she is in a position to assert it. For instance, 
she argues that the Chinese people are thought to par- 
ticularly dislike unrest. But no one likes unrest. With the 
possible of exception of Chairman Mao, and a few other 
revolutionary leaders, most people, most of the time, in 
most countries, do not like upheaval. They just want to 
get on with the business of living. Being part of the 
mainstream in China—that does not make one any more 
or less likely to welcome events of the Tiananmen type. 

Similarly, | do not think it is possible to say, on the ba- 
sis of any evidence that | have seen, that the Tiananmen 
suppression was seen by the majority of people as both 
prudent and necessary. Maybe a lot of people did think 
that, but | do not think we know. 

Let me turn to what | think is the main problem in the 
paper, namely, that it is a society-centered analysis that 
does not deal except in passing with the other part of 
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the equation, that is, the state. It does not sufficiently 
address the question that if the conditions against the 
powers of social protest, against the force of society are 
so great, and if the social forces are so weak, why was it 
that Tiananmen took place. One possible explanation 
that Shue puts forth is the accident of history—that, per- 
haps, there was an accident that took place which led 
to the Tiananmen events. This does not, however, seem 
to be a strong line of analysis. 

Of course, there was an accident. Hu Yaobang, the 
former general secretary, died on April 15. But what 
happened after that was not an accident. It was the re- 
sult of certain events that had taken place in China over 
a number of years. If these events had not happened, 
there is no way that the students could have risen in 
April 1989. There is no way that the people of Beijing 
would have supported them. And what you would have 
seen instead would have been the mass forces of reac- 
tion against reform being mobilized by the government 
against the students. You would have seen workers in 
the state factories being marched out like the Roma- 
nian leaders marched out the miners not so long ago to 
defend the Bucharest regime. But they were not. You 
would have seen the massed ranks of the bureaucracy 
being marched out to defend the regime. They were 
not. And reason they were not was because they were 
supporting the students. 

What happened in 1989 in Beijing, forget the other 
cities (there were about 100, | think) where demonstra- 
tions of one kind of another were recorded, was that the 
people of the capital, many of whom were totally de- 
pendent upon the state for their income, deserted the 
state. They sided with the students. 

Now, | do not think anyone knew in advance what 
was going to happen. If you had said to a student on 
April 14, Hu Yaobang is going to die tomorrow, and 
asked, “What will you guys do?” he would have said he 
did not know. He would have said it will be sad if he 
dies. He should live a little longer. He was a nice guy. 

For anyone to accurately foretell the reaction of the 
people to the events in April was impossible. One 
should not try to suggest how the Chinese people will 
behave or, indeed, how any people will behave in cir- 
cumstances that are highly unstable, as Shue herself 
has very accurately portrayed. 

What one has to say about the Tiananmen events is 
not that society rose in its anger, but that it weakly bat- 
tled against the tremendous edifice of the state and 
then finally was suppressed, which is what Shue’s pre- 
sentation implies. 

In my view, what happened was the result of 25 years 
of history, from the beginning of the Cultural Revolution 
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onward. When Mao decided he had to change the na- 
ture of the party and used his prestige and a small 
cadre of allies to do so, he caused the much vaunted 
Communist party, with over 50 million members, to col- 
lapse. It did not have any kind of institutional life for a 
good two or three years. It simply did not exist. A small 
clique at the top connived and plotted against each 
other, but there was no party. Later, during the reform 
period, Deng Xiaoping continued to lead the country on 
a course of state self-destruction, something | have writ- 
ten about elsewhere but do not have time to detail here. 
By 1989, the edifice of the state was very weak indeed. 

The party-state suffered a similar fate in the Soviet 
Union. Khrushchev attempted to initiate reforms and then 
Gorbachev hammered away at the institutions of the 
state, so that when finally the coup or the palace coup, 
whatever you want to call it, took place in August 1991, 
the party institutions were no longer strong enough to 
withstand the counterattack of the forces of society. 

Much the same thing had happened in China in 
1989. When the students protested against the state, 
they feared for their lives. They wrote their wills and 
marched down to Tiananmen Square, but the forces of 
the state did not respond. And the forces of the state 
did not respond because the forces of the state were 
weakened and split. 

The army was split, and the Politburo was split, right 
up to the highest level. In the end, institutions of the 
state, of the party-state were put aside by a bunch of 
gerontocrats in their 80's, who used the last vestiges of 
their prestige and connections with the military to crack 
down on the demonstrations. 

The June 4 crackdown was the last stand of a first 
generation of revolutionaries who were determined not 
to hand over what they had spent so many decades 
fighting and struggling and suffering for to a bunch of 
kids in Tiananmen Square. It is my belief, and Shue, | 
think, from her remarks about the succession, sees the 
possibilities of this, too, that the succession will be the 
watershed after which the chances of the state ma- 
chine being propped up the way it was in June 1989 will 
gradually diminish. 

After a collapse of what exists in China today, through 
some set of circumstances—and it will not be just an ac- 
cident of history—there will come a time when the state 
structure, eroded by the actions of the state leaders 
themselves over the course of many years, will collapse. 
When this happens, China will face new possibilities. Al- 
though | would not preclude a brief interlude of military 
dictatorship, it is my sense that China is more likely to go 
in ahopeful direction, ultimately toward democracy, than 
back to a militant type of Maoist communism. 
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Modernization and Revolution 
in Post—Cold War Asia 


Thomas W. Robinson 


he events of 1989-91 have unfolded with such 

rapidity that anyone attempting to analyze what 

may occur in the remaining states under Marxist- 
Leninist rule must be humble indeed. In 1988, no one 
foresaw any anticommunist revolutions taking place in 
Europe, Asia, or the Soviet Union. Yet three years later 
only five states—four of them Asian—out of the original 
15 remained under sole communist party rule, and one 
was in transition to mixed communist-noncommunist 
rule.’ One person's prediction, therefore, is as good 
as anyone else's. | thus have no particular advantage 
in pronouncing on the subject of the future of com- 
munist rule in Asia. 

It may be more useful, therefore, to set forth anumber 
of ideas, even if not original, on how revolution in the 
broadest sense relates to modernization in Asia and 
then to apply these ideas to the four remaining commu- 
nist states there—North Korea, Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. They can also be applied to the other Asian 
states that are under either military or authoritarian rule. 
All are entering the initial stages of what appears in ev- 
ery case to be a variant of the universal trend toward 
democracy and market economy.* Basically, the post- 
1988 world is experiencing the continuation of revolu- 
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tionary modernization? and its extension to Marxist- 
Leninist states, and not just a wave of anticommunist 
uprisings. The roots of this revolutionary transformation 
go back at least to the beginning of the 20th century, 
and the dynamic playing out of its history forms much, 
perhaps most, of the story of the post-1917 world. The 
past three years are just the most recent chapter of this 
long process. Although the suddenness of events that 
have transpired in this time period was unexpected, the 
events themselves were neither unique nor entirely un- 
foreseen. 

The three assumptions of revolutionary moderniza- 
tion are quite simple. First, as a result of a number of 
philosophical changes (the idea of progress and the 
notion of individual worth, to name two), of the spread 
beyond the West of the scientific approach to the natu- 
ral and social worlds and of the rise of technology be- 
yond a certain level, global revolution became inevita- 
ble.° This modern type of revolution threw off the 
shackles of traditional society and strove toward a bet- 
ter material and societal life. It was, therefore, unlike 
any of the “normal” revolutions that occurred previous- 


‘The five states remaining under sole communist rule are China, North 
Korea, Vietnam, Laos, and Cuba. Cambodia occupies an in-between status. 

?See Thomas W. Robinson, Ed., Democracy and Development in East 
Asia, Washington, DC, The AEI Press, 1991, for how these trends seem to be 
related. 

°For analyses of “revolution and modernization,” see Cyril Black, Ed., 
Comparative Modernization, New York, The Free Press, 1976; Theda Skocpol, 
States and Social Revolutions, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1979; and Charles Tilly, From Modernization to Revolution, Reading, MA, 
Addison-Wesley, 1982. For a creative treatment of modernization in an 
international context, see Edward L. Morse, Modernization and the 
Transformation of International Relations, New York, The Free Press, 1976. 

4Revolutionary modernization began with the Bolshevik Revolution in 
1917 and extended in the communist world to Eastern Europe and Asia after 
World War II. Modernization does not, of course, limit itself to communist 
revolutions. Other Asian examples of 20th-century revolution are the “four 
tigers” of South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore; India; and the 
continued modernization of Japan. 
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Stage-one and stage-two modernization: at left, a view of the Kimchaik Iron Works in North Korea; at right, an 
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assembly line at the Hyundai Motor Plant in Ulsan, South Korea. 


ly in human history and ended up nowhere.® Second, 
and as a result, revolution in the 20th century became 
equated with modernization—economic, political, atti- 
tudinal, and societal. States and peoples became moa- 
ern only because, and when, they underwent this kind 
of revolution. Third, it takes time for modernization to 
transform a traditional society—South Korea trans- 
formed itself in perhaps the shortest amount of time—a 
third of a century—and England took the longest—over 
three centuries.’ Revolution as well as modernization 


°On the idea of progress, see Robert Nisbet, History of the /dea of 
Progress, New York, Basic Books, 1980. On Western scientific thought, see 
Hans Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy, Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 1951. On technology, see Victor Basiuk, 
Technology, World Politics, and American Policy, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1977; and John V. Granger, Technology and International 
Relations, San Francisco, CA, W. H. Freeman, 1979. 

5This seems to be the lesson set forth in writings on world history, for 
instance those of Arnold Toynbee. It is also reflected in the works of almost all 
of the pre—17th century Western political theorists, who saw revolution 
merely as one element in a never-ending series of historical cycles. 

The French and American revolutions were, of course, not meaningless 
They initiated modern political development. But they lacked important 
economic consequences in the sense that the new regimes did not take 
industrialization—and hence rapid economic development—as a major goal. 
That had to wait until the emergence of industrial technology and anti- 
capitalist ideology. That meant the 20th century and the Bolshevik Revolution. 

’These two examples point to another generalization: the acceleration of 
revolutionary modernization. Granted that “special circumstances” are 
present in most successful cases of modernization, it still appears true that 
latter-day modernizing states move increasingly faster than did their 
predecessors. The reason appears to be technology. 
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must therefore be regarded as a process, not just an 
event, and it may well require a considerable period of 
time. 

Five developments—when taken together—help ex- 
plain what has been happening in the socialist world 
during the post-1988 period and may help predict what 
will take place there and elsewhere in the 1990's. First, 
the meaning of revolution in the late 20th century is the 
reverse of its meaning acentury earlier. Previously, rev- 
olution meant an anti-Western, anti-capitalist uprising 
carried out to free subject peoples from colonial tyran- 
ny and the limitations of traditional society. Marxism- 
Leninism in its political and economic form—totalitar- 
ianism and central planning—was one almost natural 
result. Now, however, revolution has come to mean 
anticommunism in both the political and economic 
senses, and therefore the universal embrace of its 
opposites—democracy and marketization.? The old, 


®See, for example, Cyril Black and Thomas P. Thornton, Eds., 
Communism and Revolution, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1964; 
John Dunn, Modern Revolutions, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1972: Chalmers Johnson, Revolutionary Change, Boston, MA, Little, 
Brown, and Co., 1966; and John W. Lewis, Ed., Peasant Rebellion and 
Communist Revolution in Asia, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1974. 
°See George Hicks, Ed., The Broken Mirror: China After Tiananmen, 
Chicago, St. James Press, 1990; J. F. Brown, Surge to Freedom: The End of 
Communist Rule in Eastern Europe, Durham, NC, Duke University Press, 
1991; and Michael Mandelbaum, “The End of the Soviet Union: Coup de 
Grace,” Foreign Affairs (New York), America and the World 1991/92, 
pp. 164-83 
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and false, dichotomy between modernization and 
democracy/capitalism now is not only broken but has 
been replaced by the explicit equation of one with the 
other. 

Second, the linkage between economic revolution 
and political revolution is now clearer. At the beginning 
of the century, it was thought that political revolution 
would have to come before economic revolution, since 
colonialism and traditional societies were by their very 
natures unfit to lead peoples toward a better life. Anti- 
foreign (usually anti-Western) nationalism and either 
Leninism/central planning or state capitalism/authori- 
tarianism was the result. Such governments and such 
modes of economic organization were efficient enough 
at the initial stage of modernization but at some point 
they became, in Marx's term, a “fetter” upon society. 
That point was approached, economically, once per 
Capita national income rose to about US$1,000, urban- 
ization neared the 40 percent mark, and a middle class 
began to appear and fundamentally alter the struc- 
ture of traditional society.'° The heavy state/party/ 
personalist/military control of totalitarian or authoritar- 
ian regimes could not then continue to bring the fruits of 
the people's labors directly to them. Indeed, more and 
more was being extracted from the masses for the pri- 
vate benefit of the new ruling class and for state- 
directed military purposes.'' Stage two of the drive to 
modernization thus emerged: further economic devel- 
opment and social betterment necessitated fundamen- 
tal changes in the political and economic systems. And 
the globe’s only Known alternatives to totalitarianism/ 
authoritarianism/militarism and central/planning/heavy 
state capitalism were democratization and marketization. 

Third, the modernization process, once begun, is 
inexorable. Once the construction of a modern society, 
state, and people has been started, it is impossible to 
turn back, or stop for long. Itis true, to be sure, that polit- 
ical and/or economic development can be arrested 
temporarily, but only for a relatively short time, because 
societal pressures for continued modernization are 
continuous. Moreover, for smooth modernization, politi- 


'°l choose these three measures because they seem, together, to best 
capture the change-over from “stage one’ to ‘stage two” of the modernization 
process and because they are readily measureable in most societies. 

"For an analysis of totalitarian regimes that become dysfunctional, see 
Jan S. Prybyla, Reform in China and Other Socialist Economies, Washington, 
DC, The AEI Press, 1990. 

'2Samuel Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies, New 
Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1968, pp. 1-92; S. N. Eisenstadt, 
“Breakdowns of Modernization,’ Economic Development and Cultural 
Change (Chicago), July 1964, pp. 345-67; and W. W. Rostow, Politics and the 
Stages of Economic Growth, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 

1971. 


cal and economic development must keep pace with 
each other.'* The penalties for halting modernization 
for an extended period are heavy, in terms of the high 
costs later of disjoint, uneven development. There are 
many examples of this, in Asia as elsewhere. '? 

Fourth, despite what | just said, uneven political and 
economic development is the norm during the modern- 
ization process until higher stages of both are reached. 
Only when countries have successfully crossed over to 
the second, democratizing/marketizing, stage of mod- 
ernization do things tend to smooth out. There are many 
examples of this in Asia, most notably Japan before 
and after World War II and South Korea during the Third 
and the Fifth Republics. This “rule” is illustrated in Asian 
communist polities as well: the problem of political suc- 
cession, |.e., the temporary halting of political develop- 
ment, Causes a disjunction between what is an increas- 
ingly backward political sphere and an increasingly 
developed economic sphere that is escalating de- 
mands for marketization. Illustrations abound in non- 
communist states as well. The phenomenon of export- 
led growth, characteristic of the “Four Tigers” (South 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore) pushed 
economic development ahead so fast that political de- 
velopment inevitably lagged behind, causing a crisis. 
The resolution of the resulting crisis, as demonstrated 
by the democratic transition in three of the four entities 
in the 1980's (Singapore lagging behind temporarily), 
highlights the need to bring political and economic 
modernization back into synchronization. Once this 
happens, relatively smooth modernization at higher 
stages should result. 

There is one immediate and important implication of 
this idea. The transition back to even, matched eco- 
nomic and political development can, and most always 
does, involve breakdown—societal, political, and 
economic—as well as violence, just as the previous 
separation of the two components of modernization 
did. Breakdown and violence are precisely what oc- 
curred in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union 
during the post-1988 period. In all probability, there- 
fore, breakdown and violence will accompany the tran- 
sition back to matched, even development in the re- 
maining socialist countries in Asia (and in Cuba as 
well). 

The fifth, and final, point concerns the pace and form 
of economic and political modernization. These are di- 
rectly connected to the cultural tradition (religion, phi- 


'SFor example, the Soviet Union under Leonid Brezhnev, China under 
Deng Xiaoping, South Korea under Chun Doo Hwan, North Korea under Kim || 
Sung, the Philippines under Ferdinand Marcos, and Burma under Ne Win. 
The list could be extended greatly, needless to say. 
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losophy, etc.) of the people in question. A prime exam- 
ple is Confucianism in the case of China and, partially, 
Korea,'* but all Asian traditional orientations contain 
some elements that are highly congruent with the de- 
mands of successful modernization and others that are 
not. However, it is important to note that there appears 
to be no traditional orientation that is strongly antitheti- 
cal to modernization. '° Thus, there are always enough 
elements supporting political and economic modern- 
ization that when the time arrives—either stage-one or 
stage-two modernization—they come to the fore. Thus, in 
stage-one modernization in China, personalism, collec- 
tivism, and the virtues of a rigid social structure were em- 
phasized, while in stage two, the egalitarian political as- 
pects of Confucianism, the work ethic, and the stress on 
education receive greater support. 

An interesting sub-proposition also emerges: in 
stage-one modernization, two elements of the Western 
cultural tradition—colonialism and Marxism—super- 
vene Asian cultural traditions, temporarily suppressing 
the nativist democratic elements contained therein and 
corrupting much of the rest of traditional culture. How- 
ever, once the need emerges to transit to stage-two 
modernization (whether under colonialism or Marxism- 
Leninism), modernization brings forth those elements 
of traditional culture that favor democratization and 
marketization and combines them to overthrow the in- 
fluence of party culture or colonial culture. And, just as 
in the case of the transition to smooth political and eco- 
nomic development at the higher stage of moderniza- 
tion, the release of these cultural elements from sup- 
pression can be both violent and disjoint, as we have 
seen in the socialist world. '® That is precisely what hap- 
pened in the socialist world in Europe, Russia, and Asia 
in the 1989-91 period. This phenomenon can be ex- 
pected to occur as well in the remaining states under 
Marxist-Leninist rule. 


4See Lin Zhiling, “Traditional, Modernist, and ‘Party’ Culture in 
Contemporary Chinese Society,” in Lin Zhiling and Thomas W. Robinson, 
Eds., The Chinese and Their Future: Beijing, Hong Kong, and Taipei, 
Washington, DC, The AEI Press, forthcoming, 1992; Donald J. Munro, The 
Concept of Man in Contemporary China, Ann Arbor, MI, University of 
Michigan Press, 1977; Joseph Levenson, Confucian China and Its Modern 
Fate, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1968: and Hahm 
Pyong-choon, The Korean Political Tradition and Law, Seoul, Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1967. 

'SCompare Hajime Nakamura, Ways of Thinking of Eastern Peoples, 
Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1964, with Nicholas Berdyayev, The 
Origins of Russian Communism, Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 
1960. 

'Sindia-Pakistan at Partition in 1947-48 and Vietnamese resistance 
against France after 1945 are examples of violent disjunction in stage one 
modernization, while the rough transition to democracy in South Korea 
after 1979 is an exemplary Asian example of such transition in stage-two 
modernization 


Now let us see how these ideas play out when 
matched against the present situation in North Korea 
and Vietnam, and also in Laos and Cambodia. Be- 
cause of the importance of the democratizing/ 
marketizing impetus throughout Asia, it may also be 
useful to take a look at some other representative 
cases—Burma as a State presently under totalitarian 
rule, Bangladesh as an example of an authoritarian pol- 
ity with a low level of economic development, South Ko- 
rea as an instance of a country well into the transition to 
full democracy and a market economy, and the Philip- 
pines, a country presently, but not necessarily always, 
within the latter category. 

North Korea is, of course, an important case, given 
the state of security relations on the Korean peninsula, 
Pyongyang's very bad international behavior, and the 
imminence (i. €., Sometime in the 1990's) of the Kim || 
Sung succession. Some things are obvious. North Ko- 
rea is clearly on the verge of a stage-two, anticommun- 
ist prodemocratic/market economy revolution. Both per 
capita national income (in 1990, about $1,100) and the 
degree of urbanization (about 64 percent)'’ point di- 
rectly to the likelihood of such a revolution, as does the 
fact that an anticolonial, prosocialist revolution took 
place over ahalf-century ago. But, numerous obstacles 
exist. Political modernization has been completely sup- 
pressed in North Korea for such a long time that pres- 
sures for further upward political movement are now se- 
vere, equaled only by the massive need to bring to the 
North Korean people the fruits of their economic labors. 
Moreover, communist rule in the North (particularly 
Kim's personalism) has so heavily damaged the posi- 
tive elements of traditional Korean culture that the con- 
tradiction between the demands of further moderniza- 
tion and the capability of a post-Kim polity to meet them 
peacefully is also severe. As a result, the prospect of vi- 
olence in the North attendant upon the political succes- 
sion is very high. 

Sensing this, the Kim regime has recently experi- 
mented with a mini-opening to the outside world so as 
to lessen its near-total isolation of the last several de- 
cades. Another important goal of the regime is to pro- 
vide, to some extent at least, the kinds of consumer 
goods that due to extreme emphasis on capital invest- 
ment, have never been available to the people. '® In all 
probability, such a program offers too little, too late 


'7Nicholas Eberstadt and Judith Banister, The Population of North 
Korea, Berkeley, CA, Institute of East Asian Studies, University of California, 
1992. 

8Robert A. Scalapino and Hongkoo Lee, Eds., North Korea in a 
Regional and Global Context, and Lee Chong-Sik and Yoo Se-Hee, Eds., 
North Korea in Transition, both Berkeley, CA, Institute of East Asian 
Studies, University of California, 1986 and 1991 respectively. 
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North Korean leader Kim Il Sung reviews an honor 
guard of the Chinese armed forces on May 21, 1987, 
during his visit to China. 

—Reuters/Bettmann. 


and will only exacerbate the problem. The prospect in 
North Korea is thus for a high level of domestic vio- 
lence, upon succession. Moreover, given the military 
tensions between North and South and the extreme na- 
ture of Korean nationalism, the probability of anew Ko- 
rean conflict cannot be ruled out. Certainly, the pros- 
pect of a North Korean collapse and peaceful ab- 
sorption by the South a la Germany is not great. Nor is 
the continuation of communist rule after Kim, either by 
his son or by the military (the only two nonconflictual 
possibilities) particularly likely. The long-term outlook 
for North Korea is quite bright, given its level of eco- 
nomic development, the inevitability of anticommunist 
revolution, and the undoubted, eventual re-unification 
with the South under a democratic capitalist system. 
But, the likelihood of the near-term danger of wide- 
spread violence in the North possibly spreading to war 
with the South is quite high. 

In Vietnam, the situation is different. Stage-one mod- 
ernization has not run its course. The country has only 
recently been re-unified, the anticolonial revolution has 


been too recent, and, as of 1990, the level of economic 
development (about $200 per capita) and the rate of 
urbanization (25 percent)'? were too low to think 
of a successful anticommunist, prodemocratic/market 
economy revolution. Moreover, the strength of commu- 
nist party rule is high and, despite the rejection of Marx- 
ism-Leninism by significant elements of the population 
(not just intellectuals and Southerners but also many 
very poor Northerners), the country is not approaching 
the transition to stage-two modernization. There may 
be violent opposition to the continuation of present poli- 
cies, but it will, in all probability, be suppressed with 
relative ease. 

The eventual emergence of a postcommunist society 
in Vietnam depends heavily on the continuation of 
rapid economic development and continued opening 
to influences from the outside, whether from noncom- 
munist Southeast Asian nations or from the developed 
“West’—Europe, North America, and Japan.7° A high 
level of economic, political, and social contacts be- 
tween these parts of the world and Vietnam can both 
hasten the movement toward stage-two modernization 
and lessen the likelinood of violence and breakdown 
during the transition itself. 

An interesting subsidiary thought emerges at this 
point: like many other nations undergoing rapid mod- 
ernization, Vietnam may find it possible to move away 
from totalitarianism to democracy through the interme- 
diate stage of authoritarianism. That is what seems to 
have happened in many countries in Asia and else- 
where,*' and there is reason to think if authoritarianism 
emerges out of the ashes of Marxism-Leninism in Viet- 
nam that such a transition might be less disjoint than if 
the country remains as isolated as North Korea. This is 
particularly so given the legacy of Vietnam's French co- 
lonial past and its American interlude, both of which 
may work to shorten the totalitarian period and soften 
authoritarianism in Vietnam. 

A side-glance toward Laos and Cambodia is in or- 
der. Communist rule in Laos is derivative of communist 
rule in Vietnam. And although the traditional cultures of 
the two countries are different, their 20th-century expe- 
riences are similar.22 If anything, Laos is even less far 
along in the modernization process than Vietnam. It has 
even lower levels of per capita national income and ur- 


‘Michael Malik, Ed., Asia 1991, Hong Kong, Far Eastern Economic 
Review Publishing Company, 1991, pp. 6-7. 

®°For the mounting literature on latter-day Vietnam, see the 
“Bibliography” section of Douglas Pike's /ndochina Chronology, Berkeley, 
CA, Institute of East Asian Studies, University of California, quarterly since 
1982. 

*‘Larry Diamond, Ed., Democracy in Developing Countries: Asia, 
Boulder, CO, Lynne Rienner, 1989. 
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banization ($15 and 16 percent respectively),°? and 
hence is even less of a candidate for transition to de- 
mocracy and market economy in the near future. Fur- 
ther, given its “captured” status (by Vietnam), in all 
probability Laos will not be able to pursue its own path 
to modernization, and its pace will probably be slower 
than that of Vietnam. If Vietnam suffered breakdown 
(the possibility of which | discounted above) or if Laos 
were to come under the influence of Thailand (which is 
now rapidly approaching a relatively smooth transition 
to full democratic/capitalist modernization), Laos could 
undergo rapid change. But the prospect of this is not 


2For 20th-century historical developments in Laos, see Martin 
Stuart-Fox, Contemporary Laos: Studies in the Politics and Society of the Lao 
People’s Republic, St. Lucia, Queensland, University of Queensland 
Press, 1982; and Joseph J. Zasloff, Laos: Beyond the Revolution, New York, 
St. Martin's Press, 1991. For Cambodia, see David Chandler, A History of 
Cambodia, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1983; and Ben Kiernan, How Pol Pot 
Came to Power: A History of Communism in Kampuchea, 1930-1975, 
London, Verso, 1985. 

3Malik, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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good. Meanwhile, the best that can be hoped for in 
Laos is some sort of acceleration of stage-one modern- 
ization, perhaps under a modified Leninist rule, where 
some of the less severe aspects of party rule are com- 
bined with the more benign qualities of traditional Lao- 
tian quiescence. This would amount to authoritarianism 
with a socialist tinge. 

Cambodia appears to be sui generis. Finally, after 
the murderous years of Khmer Rouge rule, a “peace 
process’ seems near to bearing fruit after along period 
of gestation. Does this mean that democracy is around 
the corner in Cambodia? If the ideas sketched out 
above have any validity, it is doubtful. Not only is Cam- 
bodia exceedingly poor (with a per capita income in 
1990 of less than $150 and a very low degree of urban- 
ization),°* but other factors are also working against a 
transition to democracy, including the fact that its anti- 
colonial, pro-socialist revolution is not very long in the 
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past; the Khmer Rouge is still quite strong; economic 
development has yet to take hold in the country; and the 
four-sided coalition is anything but firm and is held to- 
gether mostly by a temporary agreement among out- 
side parties.*° Prince Norodom Sihanouk is an essen- 
tial figurehead, whose presence as head of state may 
be a necessary but hardly a sufficient condition for do- 
mestic peace. In any case, given his age and the vola- 
tility of the situation, he may not stay in office long. Thus, 
until rapid economic growth moves the country toward 
a stage-two political/economic transition, prospects for 
democracy in the country are poor. Perhaps the best 
that can be hoped for is a mild form of authoritarianism, 
continued United Nations—centered international in- 
volvement, and an opening of the country (as widely as 
possible) to international investment, particularly 


°Recent articles in the Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong) on 
the Cambodian peace effort can be found in the issues for May 6 and 30, June 
13 and 20, July 4 and 18, Aug. 8, Sept. 12 and 26, Oct. 3 and 24, Nov. 7 
and 21, and Dec. 5 and 12, 1991, and Jan. 9 and 23, 1992. 


—Sovfoto. 


from Thailand and other ASEAN nations. If Cambodia 
follows this course, the near-inevitable violence char- 
acteristic of disjoint political/economic development 
could at least be minimized. But democracy is not 
likely during the near or medium term in Cambodia. 
Neither is full-scale Marxism-Leninism. Given Cam- 
bodia’s recent past and international concern for the 
country, the best that can be hoped for is state 
Capitalism under authoritarianism. 

Having looked, albeit cursorily, at four Asian commu- 
nist polities using the general notions previously devel- 
oped, the question arises whether these notions can be 
used to assess likely developments in four non-Marxist 
Asian states: Burma, Bangladesh, South Korea, and 
the Philippines. If our general ideas are of any utility at 
all, the answer would have to be yes. 

Burma is a noncommunist totalitarian state gov- 
erned, against the wishes of its people, by the military. 
Its democratic leaders are either dead or in prison. Its 
economy is in shambles, the state is constantly threat- 
ened with ethnic conflict and division, and the govern- 
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ment’s foreign policy, such as it is, pursues isolation 
from the outside world.*© With a per capita national in- 
come of around $200 and urbanization of only 24 per- 
cent,*’ it is one of the least developed countries in Asia. 
ltis aclear case of arrested development after a stage- 
one anticolonial revolution. Although there are obvious 
democratic elements in traditional Burmese (mostly 
Buddhist) philosophy, the military has succeeded in 
suppressing latter-day democratic impulses (witness 
the elections of 1989 and their aftermath) and in stop- 
ping economic growth in its tracks for protracted peri- 
ods.*° The Burmese intelligentsia is virtually destroyed. 
Until the military either voluntarily gives up power—a 
highly unlikely event—or is overthrown by some violent 
popular revolution—which would probably require 
much bloodshed and a lengthy period to be success- 
ful-tthe country is not likely to move forward. 

It is not clear, therefore, whether Burma has actually 
entered the road to modernization. Even if it has, this 
extreme case shows that, without even an attempt at 
economic development, it is possible, for a while at 
least, to avoid altogether stage-two modernization, and 
its attendant revolution. So Burma is a kind of negative 
proof of our original ideas. The question then becomes: 
how long will Burma stagnate? The answer, apparently, 
is indefinitely, as long as there is no outside interven- 
tion. If the international community were to intervene 
decisively in the Burmese political situation or if the in- 
ternational economy were to become so weighty that 
even Burma was forced to reform its internal economic 
order, things could change. However, short of these in- 
ternational developments, change does not seem likely 
during the 1990's. 

Bangladesh is like Burma in many ways. It is exceed- 
ingly poor (per capita income is probably even less 
than $200 per year) and has only 13 percent urbaniza- 
tion. It is also governed more by the military than by ci- 
villian administrators, and obviously has not gone be- 
yond stage-one modernization.*? Matters are made 
even worse by the natural disasters that are periodically 


6See Josef Silverstein, Independent Burma at Forty Years: Six 
Assessments, Ithaca, NY, Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University, 1989; 
and Robert Taylor, The State of Burma, Honolulu, University of Hawaii 
Press, 1987. 

27Malik, op.cit., pp. 6-7 

See Far Eastern Economic Review, May 9, 16, and 23, June 6, 

Aug. 29, Oct. 3 and 24, Nov. 14, 1991, and Feb. 20, 1992. 

?8Malik, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

%°For a history of Bangladesh, see Richard Sisson, War and Secession: 
Pakistan, India, and the Creation of Bangladesh, Berkeley, CA, University of 
California Press, 1990. For recent events, see Far Eastern Economic 
Review, Apr. 4, May 16 and 30, Aug. 8, Oct. 3, and Dec. 12, 1991, and Feb. 6, 
1992. 

3'Malik, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 


General Saw Maung (right), the head of Burma's rul- 
ing military council, accompanies Thai General Cha- 
valit Yongchaiyudh during the /atter’s visit to Rangoon 
on December 14, 1988. 
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visited upon the country, and by vast overpopulation. In 
many ways, Bangladesh as a polity makes limited 
sense; it exists mostly because it is neither Hindi nor 
Buddhist (i.e., neither Indian nor Burmese). The country 
does, however, have two saving graces: unlike Burma, 
it is trying to develop itself economically, and, like India 
and Pakistan, its military as well as its civilian leader- 
ship (which admittedly is very thin indeed) knows that 
democracy is best for it and therefore, periodically, at- 
tempts to install and maintain such a form of govern- 
ment.2° There is hope, therefore, for Bangladesh. 
Moreover, because economic development and politi- 
cal development in Bangladesh are not greatly out of 
kilter, itis possible to imagine a relatively benign move- 
ment, eventually, to and through stage-two moderniza- 
tion. But the economic distance in front of it is enor- 
mous. As long as the nation must depend mostly on its 
own resources and suffer a continuation of the natural 
disasters periodically visited upon it, reaching stage 
two will take a long time indeed. 

South Korea is amore obvious, even a textbook, illus- 
tration of the notions developed above. With its per 
Capita national income near $8000 and 70 percent ur- 
banization, it is clearly well into stage-two moderniza- 
tion.?' That transition was, of course, not easy, for eco- 
nomic development took place so quickly after 1962 
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that political modernization could not keep pace. More- 
over, because of its two previous failed democratic rev- 
olutions and the existence of a major external military 
threat, military authoritarianism was the “natural” form 
of government during its early stage of economic de- 
velopment (1962—78).°* Nonetheless, South Korea's 
strong Confucian tradition, its equally strong national- 
ism, and its surprisingly well-developed democratic 
tradition,?? made it inevitable that the demands of high- 
er levels of economic development would dovetail with 
the drive toward democracy to require a political transi- 
tion. This transition did not come without cost, however, 
given the broad gulf between economic and political 
modernization under the Park Chung-Hee and Chun 
Doo-Hwan governments. A great deal of violence ac- 
companied the transition, led at first by students and 
then carried out with broad worker participation.%* In 
the end, however, genuine democracy emerged in 
South Korea, becoming more and more consonant with 
the advanced state of the economy. Given the re-inte- 
gration of its economic and political institutions, South 
Korea will probably continue to be a successful exam- 
ple of political-economic modernization in Asia. 

The future should be relatively smooth for the South 
unless the North collapses or civil war breaks out there 
and spills over into the South. This could obviously set 
back, or arrest, further modernization. But even if this 
worse-case scenario does not take place, South Korea 
will eventually be saddled with the high cost of the inev- 
itable reunification of North and South. The North (like 
East Germany) will require a great deal of economic in- 
vestment and political hand-holding once re-integra- 
tion begins. This will surely require a great deal of so- 
phistication and patience, to say nothing of hard work. 
Nonetheless, once the initial phases of re-unification 
are past, a united Korea will again become a clear illus- 
tration of the eventual combination of democratic politi- 
cal institutions and market-oriented economic institu- 
tions as the end-point of the 20th-century moderniza- 
tion process.°° 


2Han Sung-ju, The Failure of Democracy in South Korea, Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 1974; Edward R. Wright, Ed., Korean Politics in 
Transition, Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1974; and Gregory 
Henderson, Korea: The Politics of the Vortex, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1968. 

38L. L. Wade, “South Korean Political Culture: An Interpretation of Survey 
Data,” The Journal of Korean Studies, Worcester, MA, The Hefferman Press, 
1980, pp. 1-46. 

34See Daryl M. Plunk, “Political Development in the Republic of Korea,” in 
Robinson, Ed., op. cit., pp. 105-17. For recent developments, consult the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, Apr. 25, May 9, 23, and 30, June 6 and 20, July 4, 
Aug. 8 and 22, Sept. 26, Nov. 21, Dec. 5, 19, and 26, 1991, and Jan. 9, 16, and 
23, 1992. 

3SHan Sung-ju and Robert J. Myers, Eds., Korea: The Year 2000, New 
York, University Press of America, 1987. 


The final noncommunist case is the Philippines, 
which is, at least in form, both democratic and market- 
oriented. The picture is complicated, however, in a 
number of regards. Democracy is, despite all the de- 
sires of the Filipino people and all the “training” they re- 
ceived at the hands of the Americans, still superficially 
rooted in the Philippines. The reasons are obvious. 
Most of the wealth of the country, be it agricultural or in- 
dustrial, is in the hands of a few aristocratic families. 
Politics therefore tends to be family politics. Moreover, 
despite an early history of democratic regimes in the 
period after independence, Filipinos more recently 
have languished for nearly two decades under the Mar- 
cos dictatorship.c® During this period, economic 
progress halted for such long stretches that by 1990, 
the Philippines, a country reasonably rich in natural re- 
sources and with a reasonably well-educated people, 
could only produce little more than $600 per capita in 
national wealth a year.°’ Moreover, it is not clear that 
Philippine political culture—the product of too much 
Spanish Catholicism and American colonialism—is in- 
nately democratic.%® Finally, the country has suffered 
from a series of rebellions, both communist and seces- 
sionist, that have sapped national energy that should 
have gone into moving rapidly toward stage-two mod- 
ernization.°? All this produced a considerable gap be- 
tween the polity and the economy that is clearly illustrat- 
ed by President Corazon Aquino's lack of political 
courage to push strongly for thoroughgoing land re- 
form. In order to “save” the Philippines from arrested 
political modernization (i.e., overthrow of democracy 
by anew military authoritarianism), there must be rapid 
economic growth. However, this growth is contingent 
upon land reform, most importantly, but also upon the 
creation of an investment climate that favors production 
for export. The latter could be assisted by a general de- 
cision by outside states to provide massive aid and in- 
vestment to Manila. In general, however, the outlook for 
the country is not bright. 

What conclusions can we draw concerning modern- 
ization and revolution in the remaining communist 
states of Asia (except China), as well as the vast major- 


°®David Joel Steinberg, The Philippines: A Singular and Plural Place, 
Boulder, CO, Westview, 1982; and Carl Lande, Ed., Rebuilding a Nation, 
Washington, DC, Washington Institute Press, 1987. 

3’Malik, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

°8See the already classic work by Stanley Karnow, /n Our Image: The 
American Experience in the Philippines, New York, Ballantine Books, 1989. 

°°Carolina Hernandez, “Political Developmens in the Philippines,” in 
Robinson, Ed., op. cit., pp. 171-92. Recent events can be traced in the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, Apr. 11 and 25, May 2, 16, 23, and 30, June 13, 
20, and 27, July 4, 11, 18, and 25, Aug. 1, 8, 15, and 22, Sept. 5, 12, 19, 
and 26, Oct. 3, 17, 24, and 31, Nov. 14 and 21, Dec. 5 and 12, 1991, and 
Jan. 26, 23, and 30, and Feb. 6 and 13, 1992. 
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ity of nations that live in noncommunist settings? Per- 
haps the following are appropriate: 


e Democracy and a market economy are the inevita- 
ble, if still long-term, consequence of modernization. 
This seems the case whether the starting point is social- 
ist or nonsocialist political revolution. Marxism-Lenin- 
ism has been a modernizing force of great conse- 
quence during stage-one modernization, although it is 
hardly anecessary stage of modernization. It becomes 
an impediment to full modernization only later. The path 
to full modernization is reasonably apparent. There 
must be an anti-traditional political revolution in the first 
instance, a quantitative economic growth under some 
kind of strong central authority, and a progressive un- 
folding of a new society that will, eventually, take de- 
mocracy and marketization as its most fundamental 
principles. 

e Modernization varies from society to society. Un- 
even political and economic development is the rule 
rather than the exception. There will thus likely be 
lengthy periods of no progress produced by the dis- 
junction between pressures for further economic mod- 
ernization and the reluctance of the political system in 
stage-one modernization to undergo concomitant 
change. 

e The pace of modernization will also vary in both 
communist and noncommunist polities, as much in the 
former as the latter. In both, the greater the disjunction 
between economic and political change, and the long- 
er such disjunction lasts, the greater the instability 
and violence that accompanies the transition from 
stage-one to stage-two modernization will be. But the 
determinants of change generally are the same in 


both communist and noncommunist nations. Stage- 
one modernization under communism therefore is 
nothing more than a variant, if an extreme one, of the 
common path to constructing a thoroughly modern so- 
ciety, one that, throughout the world, has relatively simi- 
lar characteristics. 

e Modernization under Marxist-Leninist—style  re- 
gimes during stage one is as efficient as, if more ruth- 
less than, modernization during that stage under au- 
thoritarian, militaristic, or other types of regimes. It is 
only as stage-two modernization approaches that 
Marxism-Leninism seriously holds back further mod- 
ernization and thus presents itself as a candidate for 
replacement. 

e Once Marxism-Leninism is successfully put aside 
through revolutionary overthrow or collapse, further 
success in approaching full democratization and mar- 
ketization depends on a broad variety of well-known 
factors. These include ethnic relations, size of country, 
type of culture (including political culture), religious 
and philosophical legacy, personality of the new lead- 
er(s), particular government and economic structure, 
and many international factors (interdependence, gen- 
eral shape of the international system, nature and 
growth rate of the global economy, degree and rate of 
transfer of technology and wealth, etc.). These are the 
same determinants that noncommunist nations must 
cope with. Once Marxism-Leninism is successfully 
overcome, therefore, and stage-two modernization 
takes firm hold, the differences between states having 
modernized in stage one via the communist path and 
those having proceeded along the noncommunist path 
will gradually disappear. 
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| APPLAUD Tom Robinson's boldness in using the term 
“modernization” in his paper. | think it is probably time 
to begin, with great caution, a revision of the revisionists 
on that score. The term “modernization” was first ad- 
vanced by American social scientists several decades 
ago, and it soon became highly controversial. Critics 
charged that it betrayed an ethnocentrism, a faith that 
all societies would follow the path of the United States 
or, more generally, that of the so-called “Western ad- 
vanced democracies.” They claimed that it took no ac- 
count of the possibility that different values would 
emerge from diverse cultures and that those differ- 
ences would dictate different paths. 

There was another objection to the term “moderniza- 
tion.” It stemmed from the concern that it was time- 
bound, that it posited mid-20th-century advanced in- 
dustrial societies operating under democratic institu- 
tions as the final product of human accomplishment, 
ignoring the fact that change, whether “upward” or 
“downward,” would not cease with the contemporary 
era. But, as a matter of fact, scholars did indeed 
begin to talk about post-modern societies in an effort to 
capture the issues and problems of these advanced 
societies in their most recent phases. 

Of course, it is necessary to define “modernization,” 
So as to make it as unbound by culture and time as pos- 
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sible. Modernization can be defined as a process 
whereby a given society or region adjusts to the re- 
quirements and the opportunities of the times, with the 
goals of advancing economic development, social har- 
mony, and political stability—universal desiderata. It is 
an unending process because at each stage of any so- 
ciety’s development and experience, new challenges 
are presented. 

Nor should one assume that change inevitably 
brings either progress—using that term in a normative 
sense—or equal results on the economic, social, and 
political fronts. Robinson makes the latter point in the 
course of his paper. For example, he argues that there 
is an ultimate incompatibility between the economic 
goals of the Leninist states and the political means 
used to achieve these goals. 

If one accepts the definition | have given of modern- 
ization, where does Asia stand today? First, let me sug- 
gest that we have a problem of terminology when it 
comes to “revolution,” the second term in Robinson's 
title. The truly revolutionary societies are not those that 
have coveted and largely monopolized that term. Rath- 
er, it is societies like Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, and 
most of the ASEAN states, where social and economic 
change has been so rapid and enormous—not China, 
North Korea, or Vietnam—that warrant that appellation. 
lronically, it is probably in North Korea that traditional- 
ism in its most pervasive form can be found. And exam- 
ples of backwardness projected forward can easily be 
seen in Hanoi and many parts of interior China. Indeed, 
it is because economic development has faltered, due 
to the progressively unfolding defects of the Stalinist 
economic strategy, that the search for a new eco- 
nomic program is so widespread today in the Leninist 
world. 

Yet, the Asian Leninist elites, unlike their Western 
counterparts, have not lost control of the process of 
change, atleast not yet. Although culture and the timing 
of development have played a role in these elites’ ability 
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to maintain control, the fact that the remnants of the 
first-generation revolutionaries are still in Dower in all of 
the remaining Asian Leninist states has also been a fac- 
tor. These leaders insist that the cardinal Leninist politi- 
cal principles be upheld in the name of stability. With 
considerable validity, they assert that only if there is 
Stability can economic advances be achieved. 

What |! find very interesting Is that the utopian defense 
of Marxism-Leninism, i.e., that it is the highest form of 
human socio-political achievement, is rarely used at all 
these days. The defenders of Marxism-Leninism have 
shifted their emphasis. Today's defense is first on na- 
tionalist grounds: socialism is the chosen Chinese, or 
Korean, or Vietnamese way, a way threatened by impe- 
rialist intervention. Second, the thesis is that rapid eco- 
nomic growth requires an authoritarian political structure. 
It is not surprising that the Asian socialists assign the 
highest priority to economic growth, but, as Robinson 
points out, their efforts to promote growth while maintain- 
ing a hard authoritarianism result in a growing tension. 

Development in the economic realm leads to diver- 
sity, inclusiveness, and porousness. Economic ad- 
vances stretch regional, sectoral, and individual differ- 
ences, which become increasingly difficult to handle 
under a centralized, rigid system. Moreover, improve- 
ments in livelinood—the spread of education and urbani- 
zation—increase demands for more genuine inclusion in 
the political process. Finally, such societies inevitably be- 
come highly susceptible to the external influences that 
are forwarded by the great communications-information 
revolution now sweeping over the world. 

Thus, it is correct to point out that the uneven mix of 
factors in Leninist modernization will inevitably lead to 
progressive pressures for change. | would submit, 
however, that for many societies—particularly for the 
remaining Asian Leninist societies—democracy is not 
on the horizon. There is another, more likely political 
route, which | have defined elsewhere as ‘authoritarian 
pluralism,” a term | much prefer to “state capitalism,’ 
because the latter captures only a portion of what is a 
more complex system. 

Under authoritarian pluralism, politics is still very much 
constrained by limited, if any, choice and by substantial 
inhibitions on all freedoms—although the control is not as 
tight as under Leninism. Moreover, a civil society exists 
apart from the state and manifests its autonomy in such 
fields as religion, education, and the family. In the econo- 
my, the market plays a vital role, although the state exer- 
cises great power as planner and guide. 

It is my view that authoritarian pluralism is more suit- 
ed to the traditions and the stage of development of 
many of the emerging states than is parliamentary de- 
mocracy. | would also suggest that we cannot expect 


full political convergence in Asia or elsewhere, given a 
great variety of factors, including scale, economic re- 
sources, and geopolitical circumstances. Other fac- 
tors, such as tradition, also play a role. In my view, and 
here Robinson and | may have some differences, it is im- 
portant not to view the economic factor as the sole vari- 
able or even the crucial variable in certain cases. Other- 
wise, how can you explain why India and Sri Lanka have 
democratic systems, whereas, a substantial quotient of 
authoritarianism continues to exist in Singapore and in 
Thailand, nations where per capita income is fairly high? 

Let me conclude with a few remarks about modern- 
ization and the ongoing revolution in Asia’s industrial 
democratic societies, since | am concerned about the 
problems that democracy faces in Asia and elsewhere. 
In some respects, the immediate challenges confront- 
ing the democratic societies of Asia are only slightly 
less daunting than those confronting the Leninist 
states. Profound changes are taking place in the life- 
styles, social attitudes, and mobility of the citizenry at 
large that dramatically accentuate generational differ- 
ences. They also raise questions as to whether respon- 
sibility can be advanced in tandem with rights and 
whether a sense of community can be maintained when 
the thrust is toward materialist-oriented individualism. It 
was precisely these factors that caused individualism 
and personal freedom to be regarded as selfishness 
in the traditional Asian context. Indeed, such senti- 
ments formed the basis on which democracy was con- 
demned in Asia. 

Democratic politics, in my opinion, is threatened to- 
day by the same concerns—an image of selfishness 
and a picture of corruption and sordidness. | should 
hastily add that the corruption within democracy does 
not, in my opinion, equal the pervasiveness of corrup- 
tion in Leninism, because that corruption extends 
beyond the material to all of the deceits that dominate 
various aspects of life ina hard authoritarian state. Nev- 
ertheless, in the further develooment—the moderniza- 
tion of contemporary democratic states—these issues 
must be tackled with the utmost seriousness. Other- 
wise, whether in East or West, coming generations are 
increasingly going to opt out of public politics, and new 
forms of elitist authoritarianism will prevail. We should 
never forget that there is no guarantee of a linear pro- 
gression under any political system. 

In sum, | would argue that democratic societies are 
only part way into the revolution of our times, not yet at 
its center. However, this revolution involves those who 
live in democratic systems, whether here or in Asia, 
more profoundly than the former Leninists because the 
latter have yet to reach modernity in its latest phase. 
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Soviet Union has had profound consequences 

for the Left in Latin America. The most damaging 
effects lie in the Left’s experience of defeat and in the 
end of its perceived connection with “socialism as it 
really was.” The decline of socialism in Europe also 
marks the end of a mobilizing, effective vision of utopia 
that had functioned well in Latin America, albeit within 
strict limits, for many years. The events in Europe have 
Caused a depressing sense of loss and devastating de- 
moralization among the Latin American Left. 

But significant long-term benefits could accrue to the 
Left as a result of socialism’s defeat in Europe and the 
consequent severance of the umbilical cord between 
the Left and its allies in the former socialist world. No 
longer will the Latin American Left be associated with 
antidemocratic practices elsewhere in the world. De- 
spite the short-term confusion and crisis that the fall of 
the socialist bloc—compounded by the electoral de- 
feat of the Sandinista Front in 1990—have visited upon 
the Latin American Left, the partly involuntary break 
with the past and with the socialist world could open up 
broad and encouraging prospects for it in the middle 
and long term. 

This promise is comprehensible only if placed in the 
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context of two trends that have characterized the hemi- 
sphere over the past decade. Since the early 1980's, 
Latin America has been suffering from its worst eco- 
nomic and social crisis since the Great Depression. At 
the same time, despite serious, enduring shortcom- 
ings, the hemisphere has enjoyed its most widespread, 
substantive, and lasting process of democratization in 
the 20th century. The conjunction of both develop- 
ments has opened up greater prospects for social 
change and political alternance today than at any other 
time since the 1930's. This in turn has allowed the Left to 
remain a central actor in hemispheric politics, despite 
the apparent obsolescence of leftist parties and move- 
ments in other parts of the world, and despite the dev- 
astating effect the fall of socialism in Europe has had on 
the Left's ideological viability and political standing. 


Socio-Economic Conditions 


Latin America’s economic and social debacle has 
three separate aspects—economic stagnation, social 
regression, and massive decapitalization. The eco- 
nomic numbers are the best known: in aggregate 
terms, the region's per capita Gross Domestic Product 
dropped 8.3 percent between 1981 and 1989. It fell in 
every Latin American country except Colombia (be- 
cause of the effect of unreported transactions, i.e., drug 
money), Chile (which was coming out of an economic 
disaster during the previous decade), Cuba (where ac- 
counting discrepancies made reported gains sus- 
pect), and Barbados. In such countries as Argentina, 
Peru, and Venezuela, the drop was truly tragic—on the 
order of 23—24 percent. In others, it was simply dramat- 
ic; in Mexico, for example, GDP fell 10 percent. Finally, 
in some countries, such as Brazil, Ecuador, and the Do- 
minican Republic, the drop was negligible, but sig- 
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naled the absence of any real economic improvement. | 

The social consequences of the economic catastro- 
phe were equally terrifying. Employment fell sharply in 
relative and often in absolute terms. Not only did the 
employment rate rise, but, more important, there were 
significant shifts from full employment to underemploy- 
ment and a reduction in the hours worked by the under- 
employed (shifts from employment in the formal sector 
of the economy to employment in the informal sector 
helped cushion the impact of this trend but in a way dis- 
ruptive of orderly economic life). In 1980, some 120 mil- 
lion Latin Americans, or 39 percent of the continent's 
population, lived in poverty; by 1985, the figure had 
grown to 160—170 million. Toward the end of the de- 
cade, it was estimated at 240 million. Unemployment 
and underemployment had reached 80 million, repre- 
senting 44 percent of the labor force.* The real mini- 
mum wage for the entire region fell 13 percent between 
1980 and 1987, but this aggregate figure masks pro- 
found differences among countries: in Mexico, Brazil, 
and Chile, the drop was 43 percent, while the real mini- 
mum wage actually rose in such countries as Argentina 
(where it is less representative than in other nations be- 
Cause it does not apply to all working people), Colom- 
bia, and Costa Rica.° 

Simultaneously, the constraints imposed by Latin 
America’s demographic structure—characterized by 
sharply lower mortality rates in the 1950's and 1960's, 
together with continuing high fertility rates—resulted in 
a hemispheric baby boom in the 1960's and early 
1970's. During the 1980's, millions of Latin Americans 
of nearly all nationalities entered a job market that was 
extremely weak. 

The effect of this scissors crisis—more people than 
ever looking for fewer jobs—cannot be underestimat- 
ed. In Mexico alone, the yearly job deficit—jobs need- 
ed to absorb population growth minus jobs created— 
reached 750,000. The ancestral injustice of Mexican 
society attained prodigious proportions, making citi- 
zens unequal even in the face of death. According to 
the World Bank, life expectancy for the poorest 10 per- 


'CEPAL-ECLA, Balance preliminar de la economia de América Latina y 
el Caribe 1989 (Preliminary Balance Sheet of the Economies of Latin America 
and the Caribbean), Santiago, 1990, p. 19. Economic statistics in Latin 
America are often imprecise, and there may be minor discrepancies between 
these figures and those used elsewhere or provided by other sources. By 
and large, though, the CEPAL-ECLA figures, the numbers from the Inter- 
American Development Bank, those put together by the World Bank, and 
the statistics published by individual governments all coincide. 

2instituto de Relaciones Europeo—Latinoamericanos (IRELA), Europa y 
América Latina en los 90 (Europe and Latin America in the ‘90's), Madrid, 
IRELA, December 1989, p. 6. 

3inter-American Development Bank (IDB), Economic and Social 
Progress in Latin America, 1989 Report, Washington, DC, IDB, 1990, p. 14. 
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Favela de Catacumba, which overlooks fashionable 
Ipanema, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
—Archive Photos. 


cent of the population was 20 years less than for the 
richest 10 percent.‘ In Brazil, the advances made in re- 
ducing poverty during the previous 20 years—the peri- 
od known as the Brazilian miracle, when per capita 
GDP growth averaged nearly 5 percent per year—were 
virtually erased. Between 1960 and 1981, the number 
of poor in Brazil dropped from 36 million to 24 million, 
and, more strikingly, from 50 percent of the population 
to 19 percent. However, by 1987, there were 33 million 
individuals, or 25 percent of the country’s inhabitants, 
living beneath the official poverty line.° 

Atthe same time, real spending on education, health, 
housing, and assistance to the poor has plummeted. 
According to the Inter-American Development Bank, 
“In the last decade, spending on education as a share 
of total central government expenditure diminished in 
most of the countries. . . . In terms of Gross Domestic 
Product, the education sector suffered cuts in most of 
the 25 countries.’ It was thus no surprise that exit polls 
taken during the 1989 Brazilian elections showed that 
approximately 70 percent of the voters had no more 
than an elementary education. Most had less.’ 


4The World Bank, World Development Report 1990, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1990, p. 2. 

SIbid., pp. 41, 43. 

SIADB, op. cit., p. 60. 

José Serra, “There Is a Way Out,” Veja (Rio De Janeiro), Aug. 1, 1990. 
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Half a century had elapsed since the continent had 
lived through such a sustained period of economic and 
social deprivation. Were it not for drug exports, emigra- 
tion, and an income-reducing, but shock-absorbing, in- 
formal economy, the outcome could have been far 
more tragic than it was. 


Democratization and the Left 


On the face of it, the tensions resulting from this trag- 
edy should have led to a hemisphere-wide social ex- 
plosion of incalculable consequences. Perhaps the 
most important reason why this explosion did not occur 
was that during the “lost decade,” most of Latin Ameri- 
Ca was experiencing a striking process of democratic 
transformation, the most broad-based move toward 
democracy since the 1930’s. With the exception of 
the US-supported, civilian-military regimes in Central 
America, where elections were held but meant next to 
nothing, and of Mexico, where change continued to 
occur at a snail's pace, democratization took place 
throughout Latin America. This trend involved much 
more than elections. It included a newfound respect for 
human rights in the former dictatorships of the Southern 
Cone, and the granting of freedoms to the press, the 
unions, and other sectors of civil society in Brazil and 
other countries. 

On the basis of historical precedent, the twin proc- 
esses of depression and democratization should have 
favored the Latin American Left. Although the Left has 
not always been successful in its effort to improve living 
conditions for a majority of the people when it has had a 
chance to do so, Latin America has tended to turn to it in 
times of severe, prolonged economic and social crisis 
presided over by regimes of the Center or the Right. 
The populist regimes of the Center-Left that emerged 
during or just after the Depression throughout most of 
Latin America—those of Lazaro Cardenas in Mexico, 
Getulio Dornelles Vargas in Brazil, and Juan Peron in 
Argentina, and the Popular Front in Chile—are eloquent 
testimony to this historical trend. 

Likewise, although the Left’s democratic credentials 
have not always been impeccable, it has suffered far 
more than parties on other parts of the spectrum from 
authoritarian rule. Most of the assaults on the institution- 
al order in the hemisphere have been directed against 
the Left. Coups d’état with enduring consequences, 
such as those in Brazil in 1964, Chile in 1973, Uruguay 
in 1974, and Argentina in 1976, were all carried out 
largely because of the military's perception that demo- 
cratic practices were favoring the Left and could have 
led to its eventual accession to power. 


Indeed, there are sound reasons to believe that the 
succession of military takeovers in Latin America over 
the past half century can be accounted for by the fact 
that representative democracy permitted the majority 
of the population to express their will. “Modern,” “First 
World” political procedures, without previous restric- 
tions (poll taxes, literacy tests, gender exclusions, 
property requirements, etc.) or tricks (electoral fraud, 
massive manipulation of a large rural vote, etc.), and 
the absence of social structures characteristic of the 
First World—a large, educated, urban middle class, a 
small upper class, with only a minority of the population 
living below the poverty line—are an explosive combi- 
nation. It does not suggest that “the poor are not ready 
for democracy”; it simply means that letting the poor 
vote, and allowing their votes to be counted, leads to 
new demands and policies that in Latin America have 
historically tended to bring about military coups and the 
end of democratic rule. As Peru's Julio Cotler, one of 
the hemisphere’s most distinguished specialists on 
democratic transitions, has observed, representative 
democracy permitted the open expression of the eco- 
nomic and social demands of masses of people who 
had previously been disenfranchised. They voted for 
the Left, which in turn frightened the monied classes, 
creating economic chaos and virtually inviting the mili- 
tary to take matters into its own hands. This is precisely 
why the process of democratization has been charac- 
terized by false starts and frequent retrogression. 

However, although the conditions seem ripe for a 
swing to the Left, it must be noted that in the past, there 
have been occasions when democratization and eco- 
nomic regression have not brought the Left to power. 
Similarly, today, in Mexico, Brazil, and Peru, regimes 
espousing conservative policies have been elected or 
have acceded to power. Left-wing forces have been 
defeated in Nicaragua and Chile. In other elections, it 
often seemed that even when left-leaning contenders 
were in fact the winners, they proceeded to imple- 
ment the platform of their conservative rivals. This hap- 
pened in Argentina and Venezuela, and may well end 
up occurring in Chile. 

Although the “objective conditions” for change in the 
hemisphere are as favorable to the Left's prospects as 
they have ever been, the “subjective conditions” are 
very unfavorable. In the short run, as shown by the way 
the Nicaraguan elections helped to plunge the Left into 
a collective depression, the effects of the new world or- 
der are perceived as highly damaging and even disas- 
trous. The traditional, orthodox Left in Latin America 


8 Julio Coltler, interview with the author, Lima, Peru, June 1, 1990. 
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has also been devastated by the collapse of “socialism 
in one region” and by the profound reforms carried out 
by Mikhail Gorbachev in the Soviet Union. These 
changes destroyed the traditional communist parties, 
most of which had been severely weakened in recent 
years anyway. It severely affected the Castroist, politi- 
cal-military organizations that sprang up in Central 
America in the early 1970's and reached their maxi- 
mum strength at the beginning of the 1980's. It also 
struck the new movements of a social democratic bent 
—both the more radical ones (as in Brazil) and the mod- 
erate ones (as in Chile and Mexico)—that had emerged 
in recent years and that were presumably better 
equipped to deal with the convulsions in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Finally, the events in Europe have also had a Seri- 
ous impact on traditional Latin American social democ- 
racy, which is strongly rooted in such countries as 
Venezuela, Jamaica, and Costa Rica. 


The Left’s Response 


Initially, the traditional Left responded to the changes 
in the socialist world in a simplistic, formalistic way, in- 
sisting that they were nothing more than additional 
proof of socialism’s vitality and its capacity to renew 
and transform itself. The parties and regimes on the Left 
that were most directly affected were the ones that re- 
acted most quickly, superficially, and pessimistically. 
Conversely, those parties and movements least associ- 
ated with what was once known as the “International 
Communist Movement” were able to respond ina much 
more positive and optimistic fashion. 

lt was thus quite understandable that Fidel Castro 
adopted the most direct and critical stance, because 
Cuba suffered severely from the effects of change in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. In a speech nota- 
ble for its explicit, reflective tone and for its timing—it 
was given in November 1989, immediately after the de- 
struction of the Berlin Wall and the “velvet revolution” in 
Prague, and immediately before the US invasion of 
Panama—Castro distinguished three kinds of effects 
those events had on Latin America in general and on 
Cuba in particular. Castro's first point dealt directly with 
the economy: ‘From the crisis in the socialist camp, we 
can expect only negative consequences in economic 
matters for our country."’? Castro then gave his analysis 
of the origins of the situation in Eastern Europe: “The 
systematic destruction of the values of socialism, the in- 


Fidel Castro, “Speech Before the Remains of Those Fallen in Angola, 
December 7, 1989,” Proceso (Mexico City), Dec. 11, 1989, p. 39. 
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sidious work carried out by imperialism, together with 
mistakes, have accelerated the process of destabiliza- 
tion in the socialist countries of Eastern Europe. ... The 
socialist bloc virtually does not exist anymore.”'° The 
Cuban leader then summed up the broader geopoliti- 
cal consequences of the collapse of the communist 
world: “The acceptance of the principle of universal in- 
tervention by one great power is the end of indepen- 
dence and sovereignty in the world... . If events con- 
tinue along their present course, if the United States is 
not forced to abandon these notions, the bipolar world 
we knew in the postwar era will inevitably be transformed 
into a unipolar world under American hegemony.” !' 

The traditionalist communist parties of Costa Rica, 
Honduras, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, and 
Argentina responded in a more nuanced manner. Ina 
joint declaration made public in early 1990, these par- 
ties, while acknowledging that “perestroyka emerged 
as anecessity for facing the crisis of socialism and ren- 
ovating it,” also criticized the turn of events in the Soviet 
Union: 


We are concerned that perestroyka is being distort- 
ed, that it is being separated from its purpose of of- 
fering more socialism and more democracy; that 
within perestroyka, Supporters of capitalist currents 
are gaining ground, as Is the case with the separatist, 
counterrevolutionary nationalist currents attracted by 
convergence with the United States and the capitalist 
powers. '* 


Most important, these five parties recognized the con- 
sequences of events in Eastern Europe: 


These problems have had a contradictory effect on 
the revolutionary and progressive forces in Latin 
America: in some cases, they have brought demoral- 
ization and stimulated ideas far removed from our 
needs and transplanted from European processes; in 
other sectors, they have served to reaffirm socialist, 
revolutionary, and anti-imperialist convictions, togeth- 
er with a clear determination of creative indepen- 
dence. '% 


Other communist parties or their leaders adopted 
stances that were much more supportive of pere- 


‘Ibid 

“Ibid., p. 40. 

‘Humberto Vargas Carbonell, Rigoberto Padilla Rush, Narciso Isa 
Conde, Schafik Jorge Handal, and Patricio Echegaray, “Open Letter to the 
Revolutionary and Progressive Forces of Latin America and the 
Caribbean," March 1990 
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stroyka and Mikhail Gorbachev. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample was the Brazilian Communist Party, whose cur- 
rent leader, Roberto Freire, went so far as to say that 
“the fall of the Eastern Bloc is one of the best things to 
happen to socialism in many years."''4 


The End of a Paradigm 


For all of Latin America’s leftist political movements 
and ideological currents to a greater or lesser extent, 
the collapse of socialism has meant the loss of a para- 
digm—the reference point for conceiving of an alterna- 
tive to Latin America’s current state of affairs. In Eastern 
Europe, the paradigm simply evaporated; what was 
known as socialism in those countries has for all practi- 
cal purposes disappeared. Similarly, the extraordinary 
transformation in the Soviet Union and changes in Chi- 
na represented a drastic break with the past, a shatter- 
ing disavowal of socialism as it had existed since its in- 
ception. Finally, Cuba, which became part of this 
paradigm even though its revolution was originally 
viewed as a break with or major revision of the type of 
socialism that existed in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, was, because of its crisis and acute isolation, 
rapidly becoming irrelevant. Even the Cuban Revolu- 
tion’s impressive achievements in education and 
health and in eradicating extreme poverty came to be 
perceived as unviable. Even worse, such achieve- 
ments were often seen as undesirable, being deemed 
too costly, too state-centered, and too dependent on 
foreign and local subsidies to be sustainable in the long 
term or applicable elsewhere. 

The paradigm had been fundamental for the Left in 
Latin America. It was not applied mechanically; each 
Latin American leftist party, movement, government, or 
intellectual added, subtracted, or rectified certain of its 
aspects. The blueprint was adjusted to local condi- 
tions, as certain unacceptable features were eliminat- 
ed and other, necessary, features were added. Yet, the 
underlying reference to the Soviet Union, Eastern Eu- 
rope, and Cuba was always present. Whatever criti- 
cisms parties or individuals on the Left may have ad- 
dressed to “really existing socialism” over the past 30 
years (and these criticisms were often profound, sub- 
stantive, and severe), they were all formulated within 
the framework of the socialist paradigm. 

Today, the very idea of a complete alternative to the 
status quo has lost credibility. It is virtually impossible 
for the Left to escape the existing parameters of con- 
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‘Roberto Freire, interview with the author, Recife, Brazil, Aug. 14, 1990. 


temporary Latin American reality. Moreover, the idea of 
revolution itself, central to Latin American radical 
thought for decades, has lost its meaning. In Argentine 
historian José Arico’s words, “The transfer of the para- 
digm from old thinking to new situations is necessary 
because the idea of revolution has been shaken from 
top to bottom by the collapse of the East.’’'® The end of 
this idea does not stem from the elimination of the 
socio-economic conditions that were thought to make 
revolution inevitable and desirable. As noted above, if 
anything, those conditions are present today in Latin 
America as they never were before. But the idea of rev- 
olution has withered and virtually disappeared be- 
cause its outcome has been deemed undesirable. Per- 
haps more important, the February 1990 Nicaraguan 
elections showed that revolutionary outcomes are also 
reversible. 

Previous setbacks for the Left in Latin America could 
be explained away by military treason (Brazil in 1964, 
Chile in 1973), American duplicity (Guatemala in 1954, 
Grenada in 1983), or errors and naiveté on the part of 
the Left. But in the 1990 Nicaraguan elections, the San- 
dinista Liberation Front was rejected by the people 
themselves, albeit under duress or perhaps even 
blackmail. The Front’s defeat demonstrated that the 
revolutionary process could be freely and peacefully 
rolled back, with the consent or even enthusiastic support 
of those whom it was originally intended to benefit. '® 

Revolution has become dystopic; but revolutionaries 
deprived of utopia are an inconceivable species. Peo- 
ple do not die, go to prison, resist torture, or devote 
years to fighting for something that cannot be visual- 
ized in concrete terms, and whose outcome is revers- 
ible. Under these conditions, revolutionaries cannot 
survive, or they can survive only in extreme circum- 
stances like those of the Peruvian highlands. Sendero 
Luminoso may well be the last “pure” revolutionary or- 
ganization in Latin America, largely because its isola- 
tion from the rest of the hemisphere makes it impervious 
to the consequences of the disappearance of the revo- 
lutionary paradigm, and with it, of the corollary notion of 
permanence. 

The hypothetical end of the idea of revolution does 
not represent any kind of end of history, but it does rep- 
resent what could be called the end of a certain idea of 


"José Aricé, interview with the author, Buenos Aires, Dec. 10, 1989. 

'®To be sure, the dissolution of the idea of irreversibility affects mainly 
what Salvador Samayoa of the Salvadorean FMLN has called “revolutionary 
elites'—students, intellectuals, and professional cadres. The poor 
peasants of Chalatenango are far less affected by the idea of a reversible 
historical process and by the collapse of the philosophical foundations of 
the idea of revolution than the former Jesuit student radicals of the Universidad 
Centroamericana. Salvador Samayoa, interview with the author, Mexico 
City, Aug. 31, 1990. 
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Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega (right) congratu- 
lates opposition presidential candidate Violeta Cha- 


morro on her victory in the February 25, 1990, Nicara- 


guan presidential elections. 
—Bettmann. 


history, an end to the idea of the future. Since the early 
19th century, and especially since the emergence of 
socialist and subsequently Marxist thought, the idea of 
a qualitatively different and implicitly better future has 
been a constant feature of progressive, anti-establish- 
ment political movements. In addition to Marxism, Ro- 
man Catholicism and the Latin intellectual’s despair 
over a repugnant status quo were other streams that 
fed the river of contemporary Latin American left-wing 
thought. The worse the present appeared, the more im- 
portant the idea of a qualitatively better future became. 
The future was not simply more of the present, but a 
substantively distinct, ontologically superior state of ex- 
istence. (The notion of progress was, of course, central 
to this strain of thought, but the progress it involved was 
never linear in nature.) The future represented redemp- 
tion, revenge, and a final reckoning where good would 
triumph over evil, the poor over the rich, the autochtho- 
nous over the alien. The disappearance of the Left's 
paradigm has left Latin America, so to speak, without a 
future. The only thing left to fight for is a future that is 
simply the present, plus more of the same. 
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It is important, nonetheless, to qualify the conceptu- 
al, emotional amputation suffered by the Left, even be- 
yond acknowledging that it affects revolutionary elites 
far more than the “masses.” As Mexico's most distin- 
guished and successful writer of detective novels has 
phrased it: “The fact that the revolution is impossible 
does not make it morally less necessary, nor the rea- 
sons for revolt less urgent, even without an alternative. 
The PRI [Institutional Revolutionary Party] are [sic] still 
scum, and the country they propose is still a mixture of 
economic misery for many, social misery for the major- 
ity, and moral misery for all.""'” The rationale for revolu- 
tion, from 17th century England to Romania at the close 
of the second millennium, has always lain as much in 
the moral indignation aroused against an unaccept- 
able status quo as in the attraction of a blueprint for the 
future. 

The most powerful argument in the hands of the Left 
in Latin America—or anywhere else—has never been, 
and in all likelinood will never be, the intrinsic merit or vi- 
ability of the alternative it proposes. Its strong suit is the 
morally unacceptable character of life as the over- 
whelming majority of the region’s inhabitants live it. If 
the Latin America Left were to forsake this moral out- 
rage and surrender the moral high ground to the cold 
imperatives of Realpolitik, it might win kudos in scholar- 
ly journals and in the pages of the international media, 
but will certainly lose the votes and sympathies of the 
people. 

Latin America’s poor, like the poor everywhere, are 
neither spontaneously revolutionary, nor consciously 
aware of their tragic fate. Emigration, mobility, the rural 
exodus, religion, violence, and the myriad shapes and 
forms of the ideological acceptance of the status quo 
ensure that revolts will be few and far between. But this 
opaque relationship to reality works both ways: the de- 
cision to accept life as it is with resignation cannot be 
more rational than the decision to rebel against a situa- 
tion that suddenly appears unbearable, even though it 
is only marginally worse than before. To the extent that 
the appearance of the inevitability of the present is cen- 
tral in the Latin American acceptance of the present, 
events in Eastern Europe and the Left's dilemma in de- 
vising a new utopia for the end of the 20th century con- 
stitute a serious obstacle to its attaining mass support 
and accession to power. But insofar as the experience 
of moral offense in the face of massive poverty, injus- 
tice, squalor, and oppression is a factor that moves 
men to revolt, the disappearance of the socialist world 
is asecondary factor in determining the fortunes of the 


'7Paco Ignacio Taibo, II, interview with the author, New York, Oct. 10, 
1990 
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Latin American Left. It would only become decisive if it 
led the Left to abandon its moral vocation, its role as a 
voice for the dispossessed, and transform itself into a 
rational, orderly, and “realistic” option, different from 
the rest of the political spectrum only in its traditions 
and style. 


The Moderate Left 


The passing of the paradigm will be felt by sectors of 
the Latin Left other than those directly identified with 
Soviet-style socialism. Indeed, the collapse of the Sovi- 
et, East European, and Cuban models has helped dis- 
credit themes and policies that were equally dear to, or 
identified with, the moderate, quasi-social democratic 
Center-Left, which was traditionally nationalistic and 
progressive, but never state socialist or ‘“Marxist-Lenin- 
ist.” The discredit emanating from the defeat of social- 
ism in Europe most relevant to the moderates concerns 
a principle shared by every segment of the Latin Ameri- 
can Left—an emphasis on the role of the state in eco- 
nomic and social policy. 

Protected, state-sponsored industrialization, a large 
state-owned sector in the economy, across-the-board 
subsidies, and the pretense of a social safety net had 
been salient features of Latin American postwar econo- 
mies. However, already before the collapse of social- 
ism in Europe, a shift from state-sponsored, protected, 
inward-looking, subsidized economic development to 
the “free-market” model had begun in Latin America. 
Free-market policies, wide-open trade and investment 
approaches, and total reliance on the private sector 
owed their newfound popularity more to the desire to 
follow a worldwide trend, and to the failure or exhaus- 
tion of previous approaches, than to a careful analysis 
of whether the policies intended would actually work. 
However, the appeal of such policies was buttressed 
by the perception that they had worked in countries like 
the United States and Margaret Thatcher's Britain, and 
that they were also responsible for success stories in 
South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore. 

The failure of socialism in the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe, and Cuba appeared to provide additional evi- 
dence for the failure of statist economic policies. More- 
over, the abandonment of centralized economic plan- 
ning in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union came to be 
viewed as a reason for drastically reducing the role of 
the state in the Latin American economy. 

The existing models were associated with the Left 
and failure, while the new, supposedly modern alterna- 
tive was identified with success in other countries and 
with the Latin American Right (the fact that in Brazil the 


statist model had been put into practice by the military, 
and that in Mexico it was implemented by the PRI es- 
tablishment, was simply ignored). Nor was it taken into 
account that countries like the “Asian tigers,” not to 
mention Japan, had not followed radical “free-market” 
policies at all, and that Ronald Reagan's and Margaret 
Thatcher's economic success was both relative and 
dubious. The costs and consequences of the Reagan 
administration's policies became apparent by 1990, 
and the extent of privatization in Great Britain and the 
true dismantling of the British welfare state turned out to 
be less significant than originally thought. 

Moreover, the identification of the “statist, populist, 
closed-economy” policies of Latin America with the so- 
cialist economies of the East was inappropriate. Even 
the most statist Latin American economies were char- 
acterized by large private sectors. Important spheres 
were dominated, sometimes overwhelmingly, by for- 
eign investment. The only fully socialist economy in the 
hemisphere was Cuba's, but it was a striking exception. 
In many cases, the state-owned sector of the Latin 
economies was bloated, but nowhere was it the domi- 
nant behemoth that it was in Eastern Europe. 

Likewise, the free-market policies advocated for Lat- 
in America by the international financial community 
were also incorrectly associated with the free-market 
experiments in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
With the exception of Cuba, Latin American economies 
already featured market-pricing mechanisms, albeit 
with subsidies, controls, and distortions, and conse- 
quently the application of any kind of shock therapy 
could only be limited to certain goods and services. 

Equally important, the free market was not truly work- 
ing anywhere in Latin America; its only showcase was 
Chile, and there the results as well as the methods were 
questionable at best. Nor could the free-market alterna- 
tive be implemented by all countries at the same time. 
Almost by definition, it required abundant resources 
from abroad—just as the preceding model did—which 
could not be simultaneously available to all Latin Ameri- 
can economies under any conceivable scenario. As 
the years went by, it became readily apparent that even 
those countries most likely to receive foreign funding 
were not obtaining it at the pace or in the amount that 
they had expected. 

Nevertheless, the Left found itself in a no-win situa- 
tion. Either it stuck to its guns, which were not really its 
own but foisted upon it, and defended the indefensible 
—a state-run, closed, subsidized economy in a world in 
which such practices seemed totally obsolete. Or, it 
turned around and supported the opposite—modern, 
competitive, free markets. In the latter case, it ended up 
imitating or being assimilated by the Right and losing its 
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raison d’étre. Like West European social democratic 
parties, the moderate Left in Latin America “suc- 
ceeded” only when it implemented the policies of its 
adversaries, and was condemned to failure when it ap- 
plied its own program. '® The entire process contribut- 
ed to the impression that the Left was devoid of any the- 
oretical or policy alternative at all. 

The only possible alternative the Left might offer was 
particularly difficult if not impossible to sell politically. In 
the infrequent instances in which the Left actually had 
the chance to come to power—in Mexico in 1988, in 
Brazil in 1989, and to some extent in Chile in 1990—its 
implicit alternative was nothing more or less than an ad- 
justed middle-of-the-road economic policy, although it 
was intrinsically different from radical free-market poli- 
cies. The alternative called for more debt relief and less 
debt service—a difference of degree, although with 
qualitatively distinct effects. It included demands for 
more spending on education, health, housing, sewage 
treatment, drinking water, etc., and revealed a height- 
ened concern for social justice, but within the limits im- 
posed by the scarcity of resources. It called for less de- 
pendence on the private sector, local or foreign, anda 
larger and more important role for the state in the econ- 
omy; but the state was to be different—democratic, ac- 
countable, and honest. It obviously did not call for total 
state control over the economy, and it did not seek 
complete elimination or marginalization of the private 
sector, but it did require a totally new relationship with 
this sector, a stance as removed from the traditional 
Left's baiting and hostility as it was from the Right's pan- 
dering and systematic submission to blackmail. It did 
call for a selective opening of domestic markets, and 
avoided full protectionism, which had never really exist- 
ed in the first place. It also sought a new relationship 
with the United States, rejecting both the ostracism of 
that country by the traditional Left and the Right's will- 
ingness to subordinate the region to Washington. 

Paradoxically, the Left, always known for its extrem- 
ism and improvisation, was in fact proposing a moder- 
ate, long-term, unspectacular course that sought to im- 
prove the living standards of a majority of the population 
slowly and modestly, but consistently and effectively. The 
Right, traditionally prudent, had become the advocate of 
“revolution,” albeit a conservative one—of dramatic ges- 
tures, and quick, radical solutions. 


Prospects for the Left 


During the past 30 years, the forces of the Left in Latin 
America have found themselves in the forefront of the 
struggle for democracy in their respective countries, 
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whether that struggle took place against military dicta- 
torship, despotic oligarchies, or one-party authoritarian 
regimes. In that sense, the Left—from the most moder- 
ate, traditional social democrats to left-leaning social 
democrats, orthodox communists, and armed insur- 
gents—was democratic at least insofar as its avowed 
aims were concerned. Whatever conclusions could be 
drawn from their support for antidemocratic practices 
in other countries, and whether or not these democratic 
parties and movements would respect political and civ- 
il liberties if they had attained power, in one Latin Ameri- 
can country after another, the Left was on one side and 
the authoritarian forces were on the other. The closing 
of parliaments, the disappearances and torture of dissi- 
dents, the closing of newspapers, and the harassment 
of intellectuals in Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, Colombia, 
Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, and all of Central America 
(with the exception of Costa Rica) were the work of the 
Right, not of the Left. The reason was simple and obvi- 
ous: the Right was in power, the Left was not. 

But the Left’s close ties with the Soviet Union, and 
above all with Cuba, Nicaragua, and the FMLN guerril- 
las in El Salvador, made its democratic credentials sus- 
pect in the eyes of the Right, the media, and the United 
States. This has been a central and recurrent theme in 
the overall conflict between the Latin American Left and 
the United States since the 1940's. The Left’s failure to 
dissociate itself from the undemocratic practices tak- 
ing place in Cuba and Nicaragua tended to confirm the 
conviction in the eyes of many that the Left's commit- 
ment to democracy was superficial, and that it was 
more than tenuously linked with totalitarianism. This 
made it easy to identify the Latin American Left with the 
collapsing regimes in Eastern Europe: the road to 
Prague, Bucharest, and Moscow was seen to run 
through Havana and Managua. It also made it easy to 
declare the Latin Left irrelevant: it had become obso- 
lete now that democracy and the free market had won 
out elsewhere in the world. Latin American intellectuals, 
parties, movements, and governments of the Left were on 
the losing side; their adversaries, on the winning one. 

Nevertheless, there is a silver lining in the evaporat- 
ing socialist cloud: the Latin American Left has finally 
been relieved of three arduous and largely impossible 
tasks that it had been charged with in the past. First, it 


‘The Left has lost it sense of mission. Ever since it learned that a 
political platform cannot in itself alter exchange rates or the rate of inflation, the 
Left has become reluctant to raise expectations or to speak of social 
projects, fearing that it may be branded an irresponsible dreamer by its 
adversaries. Socialists in Europe have had shining successes, but |'m not 
certain what they had to do with ‘socialism.’ It is as if socialism can serve all 
other ends except its own.” Régis Debray, “Identity Crisis for the Socialist 
Left,’ The San Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 7, 1990. 
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The Latin American Left 


no longer has to demonstrate that it is not pro-Soviet or 
pro-Cuban, and that its accession to power in any given 
country would not turn the unfortunate nation into a So- 
viet satellite. Second, the Left has been absolved of the 
duty of showing, a priori, that it will not transform every 
nation it governs into an authoritarian wasteland, a 
tropical, Andean, or meridional GULag. Third, the Left 
need not continue to prove that it is not perceived by the 
United States as a mortal enemy, and that its rule would 
entail Washington’s ostracism and embargoes, with 
credits drying up and Contras blooming in every field 
and jungle. 

The “triple absolution” is a direct effect of the end of 
the cold war and the collapse of the Soviet Union as a 
superpower. The accusation that a left-wing or left-of- 
center government would immediately transform a giv- 
en country into a Soviet client state is no longer credible 
anywhere in Latin America. And while some sectors of 
the Left are still perceived as favorable to Cuban hege- 
mony, the Cuban model has been also rapidly losing 
credibility. 


” 
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Similarly, because of the radical reforms in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, the scarecrow of a “totali- 
tarian nightmare” has in a sense ceased to function in 
most Latin American nations. It is increasingly difficult 
to accuse any political force of seeking to implant a sys- 
tem that no longer exists, and whose proponents have 
acknowledged its own perfidy. The Nicaraguan elec- 
tions complemented this process. For the first time, a 
revolutionary regime in Latin America left power 
through peaceful, electoral means. Previously, leftist 
governments emerging from a revolution or an electoral 
victory had either never abandoned power (Cuba), or 
had been forced out by violent, unconstitutional means 
(Guatemala in 1954, Brazil in 1964, Chile in 1973, Gre- 
nada in 1983). The clean elections held by the Sandi- 
nistas and their ensuing acknowledgment of defeat not 
only helped to establish their commitment to democrat- 
ic processes, but also helped to show that at least some 
organizations on the Left have come to understand that 
the way power is achieved is not unconnected to its 
exercise. 
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Thousands rally in support of Luis Inacio “Lula” da Silva of the Partido dos Trabalhadores in Brazil. 


Finally, now that the United States itself has ceased 
to see a Soviet threat behind every Latin American rev- 
Olutionary or social reformer, the idea that a govern- 
ment of the Left will necessarily entail conflict with the 
neighbor to the North has been losing its validity. A gov- 
ernment of the Left or Center-Left may be sincerely per- 
ceived as likely to bring about economic chaos and so- 
cial upheaval, or it may be politically portrayed as likely 
to do so, but it can no longer be portrayed as automati- 
cally guaranteeing tension in a country’s relations with 
the United States. The US may abhor the Left’s social 
and economic policies, and may prefer other kinds of 
regimes (it probably always will), but it will probably not 
be openly hostile to new leftist governments in Latin 
America. Moreover, because of shrinking US resources 
and because of greater competition for these resources 
from Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union, Wash- 
ington's aid to Latin America will diminish. The difference 
between what pro-US, right-of-center regimes and na- 
tionalistic, left-of-center regimes can hope to receive from 
the United States will inevitably shrink. 

The two countries where the Left or Left-of-Center is 
stronger than ever are Brazil and Mexico, where it is 
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newly born and homegrown, fully identified with the 
push for democratization, and totally devoid of debts, 
links, and emotional attachments to Cuba and the Sovi- 
et Union. Well before the Gorbachev Revolution in the 
East, Mexico's center-left Cuauhtémoc Cadenas, who 
obtained between 31 percent and 40 percent of the 
vote in the July 1988 elections (depending on whose 
figures one believes), and Leonel Brizola’s Partido Tra- 
balhista Brasileiro and Luis Inacio “Lula” da Silva’s Par- 
tido dos Trabalhadores in Brazil, which together gath- 
ered 48 percent of the vote in the 1989 presidential 
elections, won popular legitimacy for being democratic 
rather than communist, dedicated to the pursuit of na- 
tional interests rather than pro-Soviet, and neutral vis-a- 
vis the US rather than anti-American. 

There are other examples, though not many, and not 
as definitive: the renovated Socialist Party in Chile, 
along with the Partido para la Democracia, is perhaps 
the most important one. The Chilean democratic tradi- 
tion, together with the defeat of the Allende movement 
and the ensuing exile of most Chilean socialists, had a 
positive effect—together, they prompted Chilean left- 
ists to change their attitudes on the key issues of de- 
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mocracy, links with the USSR and Cuba, and relations 
with the United States. In addition, Augusto Pinochet's 
free-market economic policies induced many on the 
Left, particularly those within the Socialist Party, to re- 
view their entire approach to economics. 

For the Chilean, Mexican, and Brazilian parties and 
their supporters, as well as for leftist intellectuals, the 
collapse of the socialist world is far from being a disas- 
ter or cause for depression. Rather, the end of the cold 
war will complete their liberation from constraints that 
they had already partly thrown off. Because these par- 
ties had few or no roots in the deceptively fertile soil of 
Latin American Marxism-Leninism, the revolutions in 
the East were a welcome event, not a setback. 


For the first time since the beginning of the cold war, 
the Left in Latin America faces the possibility of con- 
tending for power on a level playing field. In a continent 
where nearly three-quarters of the population are poor 
and have become poorer during the last decade, the 
Left can finally compete on its own terms and with its 
own platform—democracy, sovereignty, economic 
growth, and social justice—all in the service of improv- 
ing the lot of millions of Latin Americans excluded 
from the benefits of previous booms and current 
experiments. If it succeeds, it can reasonably aspire 
to govern most of Latin America’s societies before the 
close of the century. If it fails, it may be forever 
erased from the political map. 


Commentary 


A Different Future for the 


Latin American Left? 


Mark Falcoff 


THE paper by Jorge Castaneda is one of the most thor- 
ough-going and even merciless examples of self-criti- 
cism from a Latin American intellectual associated with 
the political and cultural Left that | have ever read. Al- 
though—perhaps predictably—| disagree with many of 
the details of Castaneda’s analysis, | do accept his fun- 
damental proposition, namely, that the end of the cold 
war may indeed prove positively liberating for the Latin 
American Left by: 


e freeing it from the need to carry water for the Soviet 
Union or other Marxist-Leninist systems or ideologies; 

e decoupling its domestic agenda from geopolitics, 
thereby neutralizing the potential for conflict with the 
United States; 

¢ allowing it to debate its core issues—property and 
social power—on their own merits rather than as part of 
a rigid ideological schema. 


The interesting question here is why Castaheda 


greets these prospects so tentatively, and why, more- 
over, he describes the Latin American Left—from so- 
cial democrats to Castroites—as “depressed” and 
“demoralized” by them. Elements of an answer are 
found scattered throughout his paper, but in no place 
are they coherently drawn together. Let me try to do this 
for him. 

In the first place, neither past nor present Latin Amer- 
ican experience suggests a direct and simple linkage 
between economic deprivation and radical politics. | 


Mark Falcoff is Resident Fellow at the American En- 
terprise Institute for Public Policy Research (Washing- 
ton, DC), where he specializes in Central and South 
American politics. He is the author of Modern Chile: A 
Critical History (1989) and Small Countries, Large |s- 
sues (1984), and co-editor of The Continuing Crisis: 
US Policy in Central America and the Caribbean 
(1987). 
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would go even further—there seems to be almost no re- 


lationship whatever. Castro’s regime in Cuba and the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua were brought to power not by 
poverty, but by the alienation of the influential urban 
middle class. Some regimes that Castaneda classifies 
as “progressive’—such as Juan Peron's first govern- 
ment in Argentina (1946—55)—-were seen as thoroughly 
“right-wing” at the time; others, such as Joao Goulart’s 
in Brazil (1961-64) and Salvador Allende’s in Chile 
(1970-73), were put into power by a Center-Left elec- 
torate fully half of which expected something very dif- 
ferent from what it got (and immediately took fright once 
these regimes revealed their true colors). 

This does not mean, of course, that given the increas- 
ing poverty of certain Latin American societies, the Left 
might not yet come to power under its own banners af- 
ter other options have exhausted themselves. Thats, if 
the current wave of ‘free-market’ experiments in Ar- 
gentina, Mexico, Venezuela, Peru, and elsewhere fail to 
produce results, one would have to assume that if for- 
mal democratic institutions remain intact, a left-wing al- 
ternative would eventually be given a chance. 

But why hasn't it happened yet? Given the economic 
and social regression that has marked the continent 
over the past decade, combined with increasing op- 
portunities for popular political expression, one would 
have expected left-wing candidates in recent electoral 
races in Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Mexico, and even 
many Central America countries to have done far, far 
better. To explain why they have not, Castaneda points 
to “subjective” circumstances, as well as to the possi- 
bility of emigration (combined with overseas remit- 
tances for those who remain home), rural exodus, reli- 
gious feeling, and police brutality and right-wing 
violence against left-wing forces and individuals. Un- 
doubtedly, all of these factors have a neutralizing effect 
on potentially radical or revolutionary sentiments and 
activities. But Castaneda seems to be missing a crucial 
subjective variable—as long as Latin America has at 
least one foot in Western culture, it will continue to as- 
pire to evolutionary policies and individual improve- 
ment. Only when it has abandoned all hope of this pos- 
sibility, and accepts unhesitatingly its place among the 
losers of history (or as Franz Fanon put it, “the wretched 
of the earth’), will it be willing to discard all inhibitions 
and rush into an open-ended revolutionary adventure. 
Until that point is reached, we can expect Latin elector- 
ates to be remarkably reluctant to plunge into a political 
void just because it is advertised as the opposite of the 
status quo. 

Moreover, since only a minority of the Latin American 
Left could be described as Marxist-Leninist in any 
meaningful sense, one would think that the recent 
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events in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe would 
have had little or no impact upon more moderate sec- 
tors. Yet, Castaneda says, they have had a devastating 
effect, even upon social democrats. But why is this the 
case? First, because unlike in Western Europe, there 
has never been a serious Showdown between orthodox 
and revisionist Marxists in Latin America such as oc- 
curred in Germany in.the debate between Karl Kautsky 
and Eduard Bernstein in the late 19th century. Rather, 
the division within the Latin American Left has been be- 
tween the ‘populist’ and the more rigidly Marxist wings 
(between Peron, Vargas, and Paz Estenssoro in Bolivia 
onthe one hand, and their respective Marxist parties on 
the other). 

Second, precisely because the Latin American Left 
has been so weak and disorganized these last 50 or 60 
years, socialists and communists could not afford to 
disagree over matters of high principle (democratic 
centralism, loyalty to the Soviet Union, etc.) as they did 
in Germany, France, and Italy, where the concrete op- 
portunities to come to power through the ballot box pit- 
ted utopians against pragmatists (or “maximalists”’ 
against “minimalists’). Meanwhile, the enemies of the 
Left often failed to recognize any distinction between its 
democratic and nondemocratic sectors, and during 
periods of authoritarian rule persecuted both with equal 
brio. This had the effect of pushing the victims into each 
other's arms, and creating acommon political culture of 
persecution which was so embattled that it could not af- 
ford the luxury of critical thought. 

There is a third reason why the non-Marxist Left has 
taken the collapse of communism so hard—and Cas- 
taneda lightly touches upon it when he refers to the in- 
tellectual traditions of Latin American Catholicism. The 
fact is that Latin American intellectual culture remains 
highly derivative of European traditions. Since the 17th 
century, the principal problem for Latin American think- 
ers was to “locate” their world in the larger chart of 
European Culture. In the 17th century, it was Counter- 
Reformation Catholicism; in the 18th, the Enlighten- 
ment; inthe 19th, positivism; in the 20th, liberalism, then 
Marxism, and now liberalism once again. None of these 
currents is wholly relevant to the unique necessities of the 
hybrid societies of Latin America. We are still waiting for 
Sui generis ideologies to make their appearance. 

Further, Latin American political culture and particu- 
larly the culture of the Left is profoundly Hegelian—al- 
ways looking for the “world spirit” to which to attach it- 
self. It is also strongly eschatological—that is, it 
requires a secular version of the Last Judgment, the 
Resurrection. This has rendered the Left particularly 
vulnerable to events elsewhere—what might be called 
the Zeitgeist. Certainly, the spirit of the times is not very 
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favorable to the Latin American Left nowadays. 

Itis possible, however, to push this point too far: Cas- 
taneda is wrong to see the current wave of liberalism in 
Latin America as a purely “ideological phenomenon.” 
He himself admits that it has been helped “by the failure 
of the past in Latin America as well as in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union,” a caveat that nullifies this argu- 
ment. Surely, the performance of “really existing social- 
ism” in countries like Cuba and Nicaragua is not ideo- 
logical but concrete. 

In fact, over the years it has been the Left in Latin 
America that has been largely an ideological phenome- 
non; where else, after all, could Marxism become a seri- 
ous political force without an industrial proletariat, or, 
where an industrial proletariat existed, fail to capture a 
minimal amount of political power? On the other hand, 
what might be called the myth of the Left has signifi- 
cantly benefited from the fact that so few socialist par- 
ties or movements have ever actually come to power, or 
if they did, were deposed before they had to accept full 
responsibility for their policies (Jacobo Arbenz in Gua- 
temala, Allende in Chile, Goulart in Brazil, Maurice 
Bishop in Grenada, etc.). 

Finally, the end of the cold war has deprived the Latin 
American Left of its principal enemy—the United 
States. Or rather, it has deprived the Latin American 
Left of an excuse for not coming to power, or for failing 
to succeed when it does. For, quite bluntly, the United 
States does not much need Latin America anymore, 
and is not likely to devote the kind of resources, policy 
energy, or political capital to prevent left-wing regimes 
from coming to power or staying there that it did even 
three or four years ago. 

The importance of this point can hardly be overesti- 
mated. The Left in Latin America has never derived its 
principal intellectual and cultural force from social in- 
justice, but rather from wounded national self-esteem. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that with the exception of 
Chile (and perhaps to some extent Brazil), leftism in 


Latin America has been an elite phenomenon, reflect- 
ing the educated class’s anger, hatred, envy, and re- 
sentment of the United States. The sources of this feel- 
ing are many, and predate the actual appearance of 
Marxism. But the Left derived much of its appeal not 
from any particular interest in the Soviet Union or the 
Soviet bloc—but rather from its capacity to harm US in- 
terests. And certainly, it was such global interests rath- 
er than an intrinsic concern for any Latin American 
country or countries that provoked the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, counterinsurgency programs, ‘soft’ loans from 
the Inter-American Development Bank, or periodic ritu- 
als of self-flagellation in Washington. Nothing will be 
capable of arousing such concern in the foreseeable 
future. 

Castaneda devotes much attention to the argument 
that the Left in Latin America draws its strength not from 
the alternative it proposes but from the unacceptable 
nature of the present. Insofar as “squalor and oppres- 
sion” are factors that move men to revolt, he says, the 
disappearance of the socialist world “would only be- 
come decisive if the Left were to abandon its moral vo- 
cation, its role as a voice for the dispossessed... . differ- 
ent from the rest of the political spectrum only in its 
tradition and style.” Up to a point, | agree. There is no 
reason to think that the Left will disappear as part of Lat- 
in American political life. But in a radically different mor- 
al, cultural, and geopolitical context, it will face more 
serious challenges—both in and out of power—than it 
ever has before. It will be forced to fashion more credi- 
ble alternatives when in opposition, and to govern more 
responsibly when in power. It will be compelled to find 
resources—including ideological resources—from with- 
in Latin America rather than elsewhere. And it will de- 
pend for its mystique on the better life it can offer its own 
people, not the damage it promises to inflict upon oth- 
ers more fortunate. These are tall orders. They justify 
the unease and apprehension that pervades Castafe- 
da's paper. 
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The Posteommunist Third World: 


Focus on Africa 


Colin Legum 


reverberations in the Third World, although politi- 

cal developments in various regions, including 
Africa, anticipated this event in many respects. The de- 
mise of the Soviet system brings to regions like Africa 
relaxation of superpower confrontation, but it also 
raises the specter of US dominance or of its converse, a 
sharp decline in First World interest in the future of the 
continent. 

Even before the collapse of communism in the Soviet 
bloc, radical left movements in the Third World, like 
their European counterparts, had shed their illusions 
about the Soviet model of Marxism-Leninism. (Earlier, 
the vogue that “Maoist thought” had enjoyed in the 
1960's had already lost its allure as China under Mao 
Zedong’s successors became self-absorbed with its 
Own modernization.) This disillusionment coincided 
with and was deepened by the economic crisis that be- 
gan to grip most developing countries, especially those 
in Africa, in the early 1980's. Marx’s prediction that the 
growing impoverishment of the proletariat would pro- 
vide fertile soil for revolution was proved wrong, even in 
relatively industrialized societies such as India, Egypt, 
and South Africa, as well as those of Central and South 
America. The only two notable exceptions beyond the 
periphery of the Soviet empire were Cuba and Vietnam, 
which for particularist reasons embraced Marxism. 


T: collapse of Soviet communism has had its 
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Latter-day Marxist-Leninist ideologues were also 
proved wrong in two of their predictions. The first— 
propagated by the Comintern and later by the Comin- 
form—was that the demise of Western colonialism 
would result in the emergence of new states hostile to 
their old imperial masters and to Western capitalism. |n- 
stead of widespread hostility, the post-colonial mood in 
the Third World was characterized by ambivalence to- 
ward the West. Far from rushing to embrace Moscow, 
the great majority of newly independent states, led by 
India, chose to join either the British-centered Com- 
monwealth of Nations or the Francophone community 
centered in Paris. In order to assert their indepen- 
dence, they created the Non-Aligned Movement to dis- 
tance themselves, at least in theory, from both super- 
powers; this was buttressed by regional organizations 
such as the League of Arab States and the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity. However, almost without excep- 
tion, they joined the Western-controlled World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund (IMF), and became 
associated with the European Community through the 
Lome Treaty. This tied them to (entrapped them in, ac- 
cording to radical leftists) the Western capitalist inter- 
national system. 

The second serious error made by Marxist ideo- 
logues was their confident prediction (on which Soviet 
foreign policy toward the Third World was based) that 
the “inevitable crisis” in economic relations between 
the capitalist world and the developing nations in the 
post-colonial world would result in a breach between 
the West and the South and would produce a powerful 
anticapitalist movement that would benefit the Soviet 
Union. This scenario has not materialized, although 
some of the issues addressed by this analysis persist, 
which could point to a future West-South conflict of in- 
terests that could shape the future foreign policies of 
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governments of the South and political developments 
within Third World societies. Conflict between the West 
and the South over economic relations is likely to be- 
come sharper, not easier, in the postcommunist era. 


Third World Reactions to 
the Collapse of Communism 


The collapse of the Soviet empire was welcomed al- 
most unanimously by Third World leaders—the excep- 
tions being pro-communist parties and regimes heavily 
dependent on Soviet support. The most frequently 
cited reason for this welcome was that it marked the fi- 
nal end of the era of nuclear confrontaton and of super- 
power rivalry for influence in the Third World, which had 
always been seen as a major destabilizing factor there. 
It had produced or contributed to such traumatic 
events as the wars in Korea and Vietnam, conflicts in 
the Middle East, and civil war in Angola and Ethiopia. 
Superpower rivalry also subjected Third World coun- 
tries to pressures to take sides and to shape their for- 
eign and economic policies to ensure a flow of financial 
and military aid from either the Western community or 
the Soviet bloc. 

However, many Third World leaders (not just radi- 
cals) qualified their welcome of the Soviet collapse in 
two respects. The first and most frequently expressed 
worry has had to do with the likely impact on internation- 
al affairs of the emergence of what is described as 
“monopower hegemony,” in other words, the hegemo- 
ny of the United States. Interest now focuses on the way 
Americans will use their unchallenged military power to 
pursue their interests worldwide, for example, possibly 
by seeking to impose their ideas about the all-important 
virtues of private enterprise by linking aid to the build- 
ing of capitalist economies. 

This concern is tempered by the realization that US 
military power is not matched by economic power. This 
gives rise, however, to an opposite concern: that trade 
rivalries between the United States and the enlarged 
European Community, on the one hand, and between 
the United States and Japan, on the other, could lead to 
an economic war among the rich industrial nations with 
damaging consequences for the international econom- 
ic climate, and thus further diminish the possibilities of 
developing a new system of world trade less harmful to 
Third World interests. For example, there is the chronic 
controversy over the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), which is seen as a trade war in which the 
richer nations seek to advance their competing inter- 
ests, while paying scant regard to improving trading 
opportunities for developing countries. 


Another cause for concern that has been expressed 
is that with the processes of democratization and mar- 
ketization in Eastern Europe, there will be a tendency 
on the part of Western countries (especially the Europe- 
an Community) to divert more of their economic and 
other resources to that region at the expense of aid and 
debt relief for the developing nations. 

The most immediate impact of the collapse of Soviet 
power has naturally been felt by the communist parties 
and Soviet-supported regimes in the Third World. Most 
of these communist regimes have begun to effect re- 
forms in their command-economy structures and have 
embraced, at least in principle, the idea of pluralist poli- 
tics. This has been notable in Mongolia, while Vietnam 
has moved toward a market economy. But their cau- 
tious reforms to date have resembled more the half- 
hearted reforms of Bulgaria than those of Hungary, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. For other communist re- 
gimes, e.g., those in China and North Korea, there is the 
dilemma of whether establishing a free-market econo- 
my is compatible with refusal to create an open political 
society. 

The communist parties of the Third World can be 
classified in four groups: the pro-Moscow parties that 
have consistently hewed to the Moscow line through all 
its vagaries; the anti-Moscow parties (Trotskyites) loyal 
to the Fourth International; the opportunistic parties that 
embraced Marxism-Leninism mainly because this en- 
sured Moscow's support for their achievement and 
maintenance of power; and the ‘rhetorical’ parties, 
which used the class rhetoric of Marxism-Leninism 
without ever seeking to establish vanguard parties or 
implement socialist policies. These have all reacted in 
different manners to the Soviet collapse. 


Opportunistic and rhetorical parties. Let us address 
the last two categories first. The parties that relied for 
their power almost exclusively on Moscow were the 
Workers’ Party of Ethiopia, led by ex-President Men- 
gistu Haile Mariam; the Movement for the Popular Lib- 
eration of Angola (MPLA); and the Mozambique Libera- 
tion Front (FRELIMO). None of these parties could 
survive the removal of the Soviet crutch, a development 
that was implicit in Mikhail Gorbachev's new direction, 
although FRELIMO, which had been denied effective 
Soviet aid soon after gaining power in Maputo, had be- 
gun to shift away from Moscow already in the time of 
Leonid Brezhnev. 

Mengistu’s party in Ethiopia was the only one in Afri- 
ca that appeared to be seriously committed to building 
a communist state through “revolution from the top.” Its 
oppressive methods, backed by Soviet military and 
economic aid matched only by that given by Moscowto | 
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Rebel troops atop a truck mounted with an anti-aircraft gun in Revolution Square in central Addis Ababa at- 
tempt to maintain order in June 1991 in the wake of the overthrow of the Mengistu regime. 


Vietnam and Cuba, unleashed growing nationalist op- 
position from the Eritreans, Tigrayans, Oromos, and 
other ethnic communities. Once Moscow began to lose 
faith in Mengistu’s ability to survive and scaled down 
the level of aid, his regime crumbled rapidly. 

An interesting aspect of the negative impact of Soviet 
policy in supporting an unpopular regime was Mengis- 
tu’s loss of support from genuine Marxist movements. 
The Eritrean People's Liberation Front (EPLF) grew in 
strength under Marxist leaders during the time of Em- 
peror Haile Selassie, while the Tigrayan People’s Liber- 
ation Front (TPLF) was launched by young student 
Marxists. When Moscow took the side of Mengistu, both 
movements became alienated. The EPLF quietly aban- 
doned its Marxist policies and became an openly na- 
tionalist movement committed to democratic princi- 
ples. The TPLF went through a more tortuous process, 
first denouncing the “Soviet imperialists,” then finding a 
model in Albania as an anti-Moscow communist re- 
gime, and finally embracing democratic principles 
based on the right of all ethnic communities to self- 
determination. Today, the EPLF heads the government 
in Eritrea, and a TPLF-dominated government is in pow- 
er in Addis Ababa. There are two political lessons in 
these developments. The first is that unpopular minority 


—AP/ Wide World. 


regimes cannot be kept in power through external sup- 
port, no matter how generous; and the second is that in 
the contest between nationalism and communism, the 
former is the stronger. 

In Angola, the MPLA was helped to power in its con- 
flict with Jonas Savimbi’s National Union for the Total In- 
dependence of Angola (UNITA) through the military in- 
tervention of the Soviet bloc and Cuba. In classic cold- 
war fashion, UNITA (despite its own leftist leanings) 
was able to attract anticommunist allies, notably South 
Africa, the United States, and Zaire. Because the MPLA 
gained power while the country was at war, it never had 
a chance to establish itself as a vanguard party—it re- 
lied instead on its army and on an elite bureaucracy. At 
a time when both sides in the civil conflict had reached 
a state of deadlock, Gorbachev became engaged with 
the United States in brokering a peace that the Cubans 
had no option but to join. Deprived of Soviet and Cuban 
support, and heavily reliant on important trade links (es- 
pecially in oil) with the West, President José dos Santos 
pragmatically accepted the principle of pluralist democ- 
racy as the basis for a peace settlement with UNITA. 

Although the Marxist rhetoricians in the people’s dem- 
ocratic republics of Benin and Congo were never to be 
taken seriously, at the height of the cold war both regimes 
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were seen as “stepping stones for Soviet expansion.” 
However, their flimsy power bases melted away at the 
first challenge of popular democratic opposition. 


Nonruling pro-Moscow parties. The nonruling’ pro- 
Moscow communist parties in the Third World never 
achieved the significance of their counterparts in West- 
ern Europe, itself an interesting phenomenon demon- 
strating the lack of appeal that communism held for the 
oppressed in the poorest of societies. The communist 
parties played a significant role in no more than a dozen 
countries throughout the Third World. Their biggest fol- 
lowing was in India, where, at different times, they cap- 
tured two state governments. The communist forces in 
India were continuously weakened by internal division, 
which produced two major rival communist parties riv- 
en by conflicts over ideological interpretations of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and their attitudes toward changes in 
Moscow's relations with New Delhi. In more recent 
times, communists have become a factor in the politics 
of Nepal. Their challenge in Indonesia was smashed by 
ruthless methods made easier because of the com- 
munists’ alleged links with China, a factor that also led 
to the communist downfall in Malaya. Despite the active 
encouragement of Cuba, communists of the Western 
Hemisphere achieved power only by establishing unit- 
ed fronts in two countries—in Chile under Salvador 
Allende, and in Nicaragua under the Sandinistas. In 
Africa, there have been only two significant communist 
parties—in Sudan and South Africa. 

For all the parties faithful to Moscow, the advent of 
Mikhail Gorbachev spread confusion about their future 
role. While most of the parties initially welcomed glas- 
nost’ and the revitalization of Marxism-Leninism offered 
by Gorbachev, the collapse of communism in the Sovi- 
et Union forced into the open the issue of whether plu- 
ralist democracy Is in any way consistent with a belief in 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat” and whether a com- 
mand economy was necessary. The abortive August 
1991 coup against Gorbachev brought a brief moment 
of hope that communism could still be saved; but it 
also threw into bold relief the differences within com- 
munist ranks about the need for a fundamental re- 
appraisal of the whole basis of Marxism-Leninism. 

In Nepal, for instance, where the communist party 
(United Marxist Leninist—UML) has 69 out of 205 depu- 
ties in the parliament, news of the attempted coup 
found party leaders sharply divided. Writing in the Ban- 
gladesh weekly Dialogue, M. S. Jose said that “after 
days of living through a state of semi-shock,” the UML 
lashed out against Gorbachev. Party leader Man Mo- 
han Adhikari declared that “from the very beginning, 
the party had been studying the so-called glasnost’ 


and perestroyka policies of Gorbachev” instead of 
blindly supporting them; its conclusion was that his pol- 
icies “not only diluted the principles of Marxism,” but 
would ultimately lead to the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union. Adhikari added that the UML “strongly opposes 
the installation of capitalism in the Soviet Union and de- 
plores the baseless rumors that Marxism-Leninism has 
failed.” His views were opposed by a mainstream in the 
UML that welcomed Gorbachev's reforms; but a more 
extreme view was expressed by another leading UML 
figure, Mod Nath Prasit, who titled a contribution he 
wrote for a party organ “The Great Contribution of Lenin 
Will Never Be Erased by Traitors.’ The Nepalese com- 
munist factions—mostly under Indian and not indige- 
nous Nepalese leadership—closely parallel those in 
India, and the arguments for and against Gorbachev 
and whether Marxism still has a future form the core of 
the post mortems conducted by Indian communists. 

Three issues dominate the heart-searching debates 
currently being conducted in Third World communist 
parties, and are no different from those dividing com- 
munists in Western Europe. These are: Has Marxism- 
Leninism failed only in the USSR, and what are the rea- 
sons for its failure there? What lessons are to be learned 
from the Soviet experience? Deprived of their interna- 
tional center of allegiance, how can communist parties 
make themselves relevant in their own societies? 

The final outcome of this debate has a special signifi- 
cance for South Africa, as the South African Communist 
Party (SACP) is probably in a better position to play an 
important domestic political role than is any Third World 
counterpart. The SACP and the Sudan Communist Par- 
ty are the oldest parties in Africa, both having been 
formed in 1921. Before it was banned in 1960, the 
SACP was arelatively insignificant political force, but its 
committed stand against racism had earned it respect 
among Black South Africans. This was turned to good 
account when the African National Congress (ANC) in 
exile embarked on an armed struggle under the leader- 
ship of Nelson Mandela and Oliver Tambo in 1962. 
Spurned by Western governments (with the exception 
of Sweden), the ANC turned to Moscow for support— 
mainly military, to build up its armed wing, Umkhonto 
we Sizwe (MK). The SACP, a hard-line Stalinist party, 
played a key role in brokering the alliance between the 
ANC and Moscow. Its reward was the creation of a 
united front with the noncommunist, nationalist-oriented 
ANC. Through Leninist tactics, the SACP succeeded in 
establishing a dominant position in the exile councils of 
the ANC as well as in MK, where it was able to secure all 
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ad 3 
Joe Slovo, then secretary general of the South African 
Communist Party, addresses a rally in Cape Town on 
April 29, 1990, after returning from 27 years in exile. 
On the left is Nelson Mandela, deputy president of 
the African National Congress. 
—Reuters/Bettmann. 


except the very top position. For example, Chris Hani, 
who is the new secretary-general of the SACP, held the 
number two position in MK. Its close ties with the ANC 
gained the SACP a measure of popularity especially 
among young Black South Africans. However, tensions 
between the nationalists in the ANC and the SACP per- 
sisted below the surface. 

The SACP can claim credit on two counts: since its 
leadership was mainly White and Indian, it contributed 
toward strengthening the ANC’s commitment to a non- 
racial post-apartheid society; and it strengthened the 
faction in the ANC that favored a negotiated political 
settlement. This latter stand was determined by the 
SACP's Leninist support of a dual political strategy: 
first, to win the liberation struggle, accepting that this 
would probably result in a bourgeois government; and 
second, to build on the success of this struggle to 
launch a national democratic revolution as classically 
defined in post-Leninist strategy. 
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Before the first objective was achieved, the SACP 
was ‘sold out” by Gorbachev's withdrawal of support 
for armed struggle; but the SACP could justify itself by 
rightly claiming that it saw the armed struggle as only a 
means toward achieving a negotiated settlement. What 
it felt harder to reconcile was its future relationship with 
Gorbachev's Moscow, and especially his denunciation 
of Stalinism, whose policies had been loyally defended 
by the SACP. Its principal theoretician, Joe Slovo, pro- 
duced a lengthy apologia for the party's failure to un- 
derstand what had gone wrong in the USSR under Sta- 
lin, entitled “Has Socialism Failed?”* His conclusion 
was that socialism had not failed but that serious errors 
had been committed in building a top-heavy bureau- 
cratic state with a centralized command economy sus- 
tained by repression. The lesson to be learned, he con- 
cluded, was the need for multiparty democracy and a 
mixed economy to ensure the success of socialism. 
Slovo's analysis and prescription for the future policies 
of his party won general acceptance with the move- 
ment, but it was heavily criticized by a formidable veter- 
an, Harry Gwala, who wrote: “No doubt, there were 
many excesses committed during the time of Stalin, but 
who is not wiser after the event.’ 

The crucial problem facing the SACP is its future role 
once a democratic constitution is finally agreed on 
through the negotiations in which the party is currently 
actively engaged in partnership with the ANC. Nelson 
Mandela has made it clear that while he values the past 
alliance with the SACP, his ANC is not committed to so- 
cialism and that the two parties would go their separate 
ways once anew constitution has been achieved. 

After their return from exile, both the ANC and the 
SACP embarked on recruiting a mass membership of 
their own. At the last count (September 1991), the 
SACP claimed to have 15,000 members, with an imme- 
diate target of 20,000, as against the ANC’s immediate 
goal of 1 million members.* The chances of the SACP’s 
winning a substantial number of votes in a post-apar- 
theid democratic South Africa are minimal; however, 
the party has made substantial inroads into the nonra- 
cial labor confederation, the Congress of South African 
Trade Unions (COSATU). Five of that confederation’s 
leaders are on the SACP’s new Central Committee. The 
party has also attracted a number of intellectuals of all 
races. But its most significant gain has been to secure 
as its new secretary-general, Chris Hani, a key figure in 
the Congress’s guerrilla army. There was a tug-of-war 


"Has Socialism Failed?” Joe Slovo's report to the 1989 conference of 
the SACP, held in Cuba. Printed in Weekly Mail (Sohannesburg), May 1989. 

3The African Communist (London), No. 23, November 1990. 

4Third World Reports (London), Dec. 11, 1991. 
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between the SACP and the ANC over Hani’s loyalty; in 
the end, he chose the Marxists. Although there can be 
no predictability in politics, it seems most likely that the 
SACP and the ANC will be in conflict once the negotia- 
tions over anew constitution are completed. 

In line with the communist parties of Western Europe, 
the SACP chose to describe itself as “a democratic so- 
Cialist party,” but a party conference in December 1991 
resolved to delete the word “democratic” on the 
claimed ground that socialism was by definition essen- 
tially democratic. Although the conference abandoned 
the idea of a “dictatorship of the proletariat” for South 
Africa, it reaffirmed support for Marxism-Leninism and 
for a command economy. But it also affirmed support 
for a multiparty political system.° 

Such seemingly contradictory policies have been re- 
solved by the kind of hybrid system found in the West 
Bengal state of India, where the Communist Party of |n- 
dia (Marxist)—the CP(M)—has been in power for 15 
years, having won five successive multiparty elections 
(the most recent in late 1991). The West Bengali politi- 
cal system shows little sign of being influenced by the 
Marxism-Leninism unfailingly espoused by its principal 
ideologue and party leader, Biman Bose. It also ap- 
pears to have been untouched by the upheavals in the 
Soviet bloc. 

Bose’s explanation for this is that “we have applied 
Marxism-Leninism in our concrete situation and never 
depended on either the Soviet or Chinese model.’’® He 
attributes the party's success in regularly winning some 
60 percent of the vote of a population of 68 million, not 
to ideological propaganda, but principally to its land re- 
form (not land nationalization) policy, which has provid- 
ed land for 2 million peasants and quadrupled agricul- 
tural wages in 10 years. The communist government 
has done nothing to stifle dissent or undermine the plu- 
ralist political system, which enables opposition parties 
to win 40 percent of the vote regularly. It promotes a 
market and mixed economy, and fosters good relations 
with the business community (Bose’s son is even a di- 
rector of a multinational business company). 

In sum, the Bengali communists are pragmatists 
rather than ideologists; all that is visible of their Marx- 
ism-Leninism is its rhetoric; for the rest, it is distinguish- 
able from West European democratic socialism mainly 
by the fact that in dealing with a vast population of land- 
less peasants, it has given priority to the rural sector. 
Bengali communism is essentially a nationalist move- 
ment, which has never tied itself to either Moscow or 


“Ibid. 
®The Guardian (London), Feb. 10, 1991. 


Beijing. Such a national communist party, stripped of all 
but the verbiage of Marxism-Leninism, offers a possible 
model for South African communists and others in the 
Third World. 

The Trotskyite and other anti-Moscow parties are 
really too marginal to merit discussion here. Some doubt- 
less took pleasure in the demise of their ideological rival. 
To others, the development was largely irrelevant. 


Africa’s Second Liberation 


If Marxism-Leninism is largely absent in large seg- 
ments of the Third World, the struggle for political de- 
mocracy and prosperity goes on. Nowhere is this clear- 
er than in Africa. The continent is currently engaged in 
what has come to be known as the Second Liberation 
Struggle. The first liberation was that from alien colonial 
rule; the second liberation is from the indigenous rule 
of the first two generations of post-colonial regimes. 
These regimes, with only a very few exceptions, have 
been characterized by single-party or military rule; a 
few were despotisms. Although multiparty democracy 
was the bequest of the departing colonial rulers, they 
had not laid the groundwork for a democratic tradition. 
In Africa, the colonial system established the ‘‘nation- 
state” before the emergence of “nations.” The other re- 
sult of colonial policy was to create mono-economic 
systems leaving the new states dependent on one prin- 
cipal agricultural export crop or on mineral extraction; 
the rural economy was largely neglected; industrial de- 
velopment was rudimentary; the post-colonial econo- 
mies were closely tied to those of the metropolitan pow- 
ers; education and health services were minimal; and 
transport and other infrastructural develooment were 
seriously neglected. 

Nation-building began only with independence, 
leaving the post-colonial governments to deal with the 
complex difficulties of welding nations from a plethora 
of major and minor tribes (156 in the case of present- 
day Tanzania). Tribal politics was the natural conse- 
quence of what had gone before. Since all the newly in- 
dependent states were headed by Western-educated 
modernizing elites, their economic priorities were de- 
termined by the needs of urban societies, the drive for 
industrialization, crash programs for education and 
health services, and the aspiration to free themselves 
from foreign economic control. Because of the destabi- 
lizing effects of tribal politics and the mistaken belief 
that rapid economic development was obstructed by 
“time-wasting” oppositions, the post-independence re- 
gimes, with few exceptions, embraced the idea of the 
single-party state. Most of the ruling parties were al- 
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so internally undemocratic. In many cases, where the 
single party failed to reconcile tribal and regional differ- 
ences, the military took power ‘‘to save the nation and 
produce law and order.’ Furthermore, because the in- 
stitutions of the single-party states and military re- 
gimes lacked checks and balances, the institutions 
themselves became distorted and consequently ineffi- 
cient; and there were no safeguards against the cor- 
ruption and abuses of human rights that have long 
been endemic in developing societies, worldwide. 

Africa’s postindependence governments chose di- 
verse roads to economic development. Some—like 
Cote d'lvoire and Nigeria—espoused the virtues of free 
enterprise and capitalism; most opted for a system of 
centrally controlled mixed economies; and a few em- 
braced the concept of “African socialism.” All proved 
equally ineffective in promoting economic growth and 
development. One feature was common to all—the cre- 
ation of a myriad of state corporations. National control 
over “the means of production and distribution” owed 
less to the ideas of Marxism-Leninism than to the per- 
ceived need to ensure central control over the planning 
of economic development and to ensure the elimination 
of “neo-colonialist’” domination of the major commercial 
enterprises. 

African socialists presented the growth of state cor- 
porations as an essential requirement of their policies. 
In fact, the proliferation of these corporations did not 
produce a socialist type of economy but developed in- 
stead an anarchic system of state capitalism, the hall- 
mark of most African political systems. A poor country 
like Mali ended up with over 70 such state corporations. 
Each tended to develop into new bases of political and 
economic power and major sources of patronage. 
While some of these corporations were efficient and 
profitable, the great majority were neither. By and large, 
the state corporations proved a brake on development 
and became such powerful vested interests that most 
governments had difficulty in controlling them. They 
came to be marked as major targets for attack when pri- 
vatization became the vogue. 

During the anti-colonial struggle and immediately af- 
ter independence, ideas about the need for African so- 
cialism were widely propagated, but without agree- 
ment over what the term meant. One political school, 
led by the first president of Guinea, Sékou Touré, wrote 
in Jesuitical fashion about the need to dress Marxism- 
Leninism in African garb. Tom Mboya, the young Ke- 
nyan leader who was assassinated soon after indepen- 
dence, described African socialism in terms similar to 
the principles and practices of the democratic socialist 
parties of Western Europe, but adapted to the special 
needs and culture of the continent. He rejected Marx- 


ism, as did Julius Nyerere, the first president of Tanza- 
nia. Addressing students at Cairo University in the early 
1960's, Nyerere dismissed the “scientific socialism” of 
Marxism as being ‘neither scientific, nor socialist.’” 
Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana's first president, developed 
his own eclectic political philosophy of “Conscien- 
cism,” which found little support. This, too, was the fate 
of “Humanism,” the political philosophy of President 
Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia, which derived from Chris- 
tian, Gandhian, and democratic socialist ideas. 

In those heady early days of the anti-colonial strug- 
gle, the only feature common to the rival concepts of the 
nature of African socialism was the rejection of the idea 
of the universality of democratic socialist principles. 
This was due, in part, to a wish at the time not to appear 
to be copying Western ideas, and in part, to the felt 
need to adapt socialism to the special needs of devel- 
oping societies and local cultures. In fact, none of the 
postindependent political systems bore much resem- 
blance either to African socialism or to democratic so- 
cialism. A singular exception was Tanzania, where 
Nyerere’s philosophy of egalitarianism was adopted as 
a national ethic and has remained the aspiration of the 
ruling party. 

Acceptance, by some, of the universality of demo- 
cratic socialist principles has come only with the failure 
of the different political systems in the continent. How- 
ever, the new generation of democratic socialists is 
swimming against the strong tide of capitalist ideas ex- 
emplified by the creation of a free-market economy and 
privatization of state-controlled bodies. The conflict be- 
tween advocates of a capitalist model of society and 
pragmatic democratic socialists can be expected to 
dominate the political debate in the new phase opened 
up by the Second Liberation, as is already evident in 
countries like Zambia and Zimbabwe. It is also central to 
the current debate about the shape of a post-apartheid 
South Africa. With the evisceration of communism, Marx- 
ism is unlikely to be a seriously divisive factor in the social- 
ist Camp except in those countries (like South Africa) 
where the claims of communist parties to be democratic 
and socialist will come under serious scrutiny. 


Africa’s Future Political Map 


Predicting the course of events in developing soci- 
eties has always been a hazardous enterprise. For ex- 
ample, not a single scholar among the eminent writers 
on pre-independence Africa predicted that the military 
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would become the major political factor that it did. The 
only predictable factor was that tribal and regional in- 
terests would become important in the struggle for po- 
litical power. 

However, with the experience of 30 years of indepen- 
dence, it has become possible to identify more clearly 
the sources of conflict, the consequences of the disrup- 
tion of traditional societies, and the difficulties in the 
way of achieving sustainable economic growth. A new 
sense of political realism has replaced earlier illusions 
about the peace and prosperity that were expected to 
come with independence. For example, the initial ambi- 
tion to concentrate resources on building industries— 
neglecting the rural sector in favor of developing urban 
areas—was finally shattered by diminishing food produc- 
tion and negative economic growth in the 1980's. 

The likely political developments as Africa enters the 
21st century will be determined by the success of the 
new generation of political leaders in dealing with the 
major problems now facing the continent. Some of the 
principal problems include: 


e A population growth of about 3 percent a year will 
require annual economic growth of at least 5 percent to 
sustain just the present low level of national expendi- 
ture on such vital needs as education, health and other 
social services, investment in infrastructure, and new 
inputs into the agricultural sector. 

e The social and economic problems of rapid urban- 
ization have produced a growing class of an unem- 
ployed and socially alienated proletariat in cities which 
have grown from relatively small towns into sprawling 
urban agglomerations. This new class of frustrated and 
poverty-stricken urban dwellers, most of them en- 
camped in squatter towns around all the major cities, 
are a breeding-ground for dissent and a potential prey 
to the rhetorical promises of populists. 

e The economies of anumber of countries with small 
populations spread over huge territories are basically 
nonviable, leaving them with no hope of development 
except perhaps through the creation of regional eco- 
nomic groupings. The whole continent, in fact, de- 
pends for its development on the establishment of re- 
gional economic institutions as envisaged by such 
groupings as the Union of Maghrib States, the Econom- 
ic Council of West African States (ECOWAS), the South- 
ern African Development Cooperation Conference 
(SADCC), and the Preferential Trade Area (PTA) of East 
and Central African states. Whatever the promise of 
these embryonic organizations, their initial perfor- 
mance has been uninspiring. 

e The debt burdens incurred primarily in the early 
decades of independence, which currently absorb be- 


tween one-quarter and three-quarters of the foreign ex- 
change earnings of many countries, are unsustainable. 

e The present system of international trade, which 
discriminates against the export products of develop- 
ing countries, and which contributes to the chronic 
trade deficits of most African countries, constrains the 
import of machinery and materials essential for devel- 
opment. This situation compels countries to give priori- 
ty to expanding export crops, which skews economic 
development and frequently contributes to devoting 
fewer resources to food production for local consump- 
tion. Unless the present international system of trade is 
reformed, making it easier for developing countries to 
gain access to the markets of the industrialized world 
and to ensure more equitable and less erratic prices for 
their exports, there is bound to be an accentuation of 
rancor against Western nations, which will be reflected 
in the policies of African political parties. This issue, 
along with the policies of the IMF and the World Bank, 
as well as of the European Community, are likely, more 
than anything else, to determine the attitude of the new 
generation of African political leaders toward Western 
nations and toward capitalism. 

e The growing lack of employment for educated 
young Africans, especially university and secondary- 
school graduates, is already a source of radicalization, 
as is now being witnessed in countries like Kenya, Sen- 
egal, and Céte d'Ivoire. The issue will be exacerbated 
by a slow rate of economic growth and by a further ex- 
pansion of the number of educated people. It is likely to 
be a malcontented intelligentsia rather than a /umpen- 
proletariat that will determine the degree of future radi- 
Calization of politics. 

e The current surge toward more open, more demo- 
cratic government has already begun to release new, 
often militant, political forces. The establishment of 
democratic forms of government will make conflict-res- 
olution easier, but it will also usher in anew period of po- 
litical turbulence such has not been seen since the last 
phase of the anti-colonial struggle. Although the cre- 
ation of democratic political systems offers the only 
sure way of eventually achieving political stability, the 
next decade Is likely to see even greater political insta- 
bility, until there has been time to establish a democrat- 
ic tradition. 

e The ravages of AIDS in a dozen African countries 
may be expected to slow down population growth but 
at a terrible cost in suffering. In countries like Zambia, 
Zimbabwe, Uganda, and Zaire, AIDS sufferers include 
professionals and technicians in the middle class. The 
disease will also impose an unbearable burden on 
health-care budgets. In South Africa, it is estimated that 
if the AIDS epidemic continues at its present projected 
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At left, Zimbabwe's health minister Dr. Timothy Stamps examines an AIDS patient in Harare; at right, slum 


near Nairobi, Kenya. 


rate of increase, ministering to the needs of AIDS vic- 
tims alone will consume the total current health budget. 


In addition to these major challenges—most of them 
requiring deep structural changes in the economic and 
political systems, and in continental and international 
institutional relations—there are a number of other 
pressing problems, such as those presented by ad- 
verse climatic conditions, which affect not only the 
Sahel region, but the entire Sub-Saharan continent; the 
future of Africa’s 10 million refugees and possibly even 
more people displaced internally from their homes; the 
insatiable demand for more and better education and 
health services; deteriorating environmental problems; 
and the social problems developing in the smoldering 
slums of all large cities. 

How can we expect African governments and non- 
political leaders to cope with these challenges in the 
coming decades? Is the continent indeed a basket- 
Case, aS some would argue; or can it regain the early 
promise of the first decade of independence when, it is 
important to recall, the annual economic growth rate of 
the continent averaged 4.5 percent, and reached 8 
percent in a number of countries? The steady decline 
from this relatively high performance to negative 
growth is generally attributed by Western analysts and 
commentators to such causes as flawed economic pol- 
icies and priorities; inefficient government and malaa- 
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minstration; the misuse of foreign loans and economic 
aid in nonproductive development; extravagant expen- 
diture on armies and military materiel; civil wars and 
other forms of unrest; and, always, corruption. 

There is no doubt that all these elements, to a greater 
or lesser extent, contributed to the continent's econom- 
ic decline. However, they do not offer a sufficient expla- 
nation. The United Nations Economic Commission for 
Africa (ECA), based in Addis Ababa, has noted the fol- 
lowing additional reasons for what went wrong after the 
promising start—which lasted from the 1960's up to 
1973, the year when the world price of oil quadrupled, 
with a devastating effect on the great majority of non— 
oil-producing African countries (it was also the start of a 
new seven-year cycle of drought).° World prices for the 
kind of commodities exported by developing countries 
fell, while the cost of imported industrial goods rose 
substantially as the industrialized countries passed on 
their higher cost of oil. The failure to sustain agricultural 
development and the drought conditions combined to 
turn most of Sub-Saharan Africa from countries of food 
sufficiency, albeit at low levels, into food-importing 
countries, which diverted precious foreign exchange 
to pay for essential food supplies. Foreign exchange 
balances—hit by the cost of food imports, higher oil 


SUN Economic Commmission for Africa (ECA) annual reports for 1980 
and 1981, Addis Ababa. 
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prices, and the rising cost of capital goods and essen- 
tial supplies, such as fertilizers and chemicals, were 
further depleted by the burden of servicing the foreign 
debt. New capital investment dwindled, and Africa be- 
came a continent which annually exports more capital 
than it obtains. 

The ECA reports further stress that as wealth drifted 
abroad, internal wealth also decreased, so that by the 
mid-1980's, average living standards in the continent had 
dropped back to where they had stood in the mid-1960’s. 
Unemployment rose, and famine stalked many countries. 

Economic and political discontent produced violent 
conflicts in a score of countries, which led to heavier in- 
vestment in the military and growing abuse of human 
rights; the Horn of Africa was wracked by civil war, as 
were Nigeria and Chad, though for shorter periods: 
much of southern Africa became destabilized as a re- 
sult of the conflict with apartheid South Africa and the 
collapse of Portuguese colonialism in Angola and Mo- 
zambique. The cold-war period of Soviet-Western rival- 
ry intensified and complicated these conflicts as the 
major powers backed opposing sides and poured in 
military supplies (in the case of the USSR, military aid 
greatly exceeded economic aid). By the end of the 
1970's, the failures of single-party and military rule were 
too obvious to ignore: Africa’s leaders began to demon- 
strate their awareness of the economic crisis in the con- 
tinent, though not yet of the political crisis. 

A summit meeting of the members of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity (OAV) held in Lagos in 1980 adopt- 
ed a Plan of Action, which focused on the agricultural 
needs of the continent, stressed the importance of Afri- 
can self-reliance, and assigned an appropriate role for 
assistance from the international community.? This was 
followed up by the adoption of the African Economic 
Recovery and Development Plan (AERDP), which was 
submitted to the United Nations for debate. The plan 
was endorsed by an overwhelming majority of mem- 
bers, but although its objectives were praised, the 
donor countries withheld pledges of specific amounts 
of aid proposed to help fructify the plan. 

After initial resistance, by 1987, all the major African 
countries accepted the structural adjustment pro- 
grams (SAP) proposed by the IMF: these emphasized, 
inter alia, the need for financial discipline, national bud- 
gets that were more in balance, encouragement of a 
market economy, dissolution of state corporations, en- 
couragement of a private sector, proper rewards for 
peasants by bringing the prices they receive for their 
products more closely in line with world-market prices, 


°The Lagos Plan of Action, Addis Ababa, Organization of African Unity, 
1980. 
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An Ivory Coast planter with his cocoa crop, which in 
1989 was Selling on international markets for the low- 
est price in about 14 years. 

—Reuters/Bettmann. 


and the scaling down of subsidies for basic essentials. 

However, one key explanation offered by the ECA for 
economic failure was not yet fully grasped: the inextri- 
cable link between economic development and demo- 
cratic government. This lesson finally sank in only at the 
beginning of the 1990's, when the Second Liberation 
begun to surge throughout the continent. 


Political Prognosis 


Africa is now engaged in a democratic revolution. 
The battle cry is multiparty parliamentary government. 
This demand has echoed from Algiers to South Africa 
down the length of the continent, and across it from 
Cape Verde to Madagascar. Most governments have 
already given in to this demand, at least in principle. Af- 
ter Kenya was recently forced by internal and interna- 
tional pressures to opt for a multiparty system, only Ma- 
lawi, among Sub-Saharan states, still adamantly 
remains opposed. Libya continues to hew to the idio- 
syncratic line of Muammar al Qadhafi, while an Islamic 
fundamentalist regime in Sudan remains committed to 
establishing a theocratic state (a course that the Islam- 
ic Salvation Front in Algeria also envisages). 

However, there is a world of difference between con- 
ceding the right to multiparty politics and the creation of 
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meaningful democratic systems. The right to political 
opposition is only one facet of a democratic system; its 
effectiveness depends on the adoption of freely negoti- 
ated constitutions that incorporate such fundamental 
principles as separation of powers among the execu- 
tive, the legislature, and the judiciary; freedom of politi- 
cal association and fair elections based on a universal 
franchise; human rights enforceable by law; press and 
academic freedom; independent trade unions; a neu- 
tral army; and the right of habeas corpus. 

ltis only if such principles are provided for in a consti- 
tution that multiparty systems will lead to democracy. 
There is a danger that the euphoria produced by gain- 
ing only the right to political pluralism without achieving 
the other essential political conditions for democracy 
and effective economic reform will result in the Second 
Liberation ending up in a cul de sac blocked by a wall 
against which democracy will be crushed in its na- 
scence when patience runs out. If this were to happen, 
we could see the rise of even tougher military regimes 
than in the past, on the lines of the Greek colonels, the 
Argentine army, and Pinochet's Chile, or possibly a 
new rash of despotic regimes, or a renewed interest in 
anticapitalist policies based on “rectified Marxism’; or 
in predominantly Muslim countries, the creation of theo- 
Cratic states. 

Therefore, the transition from undemocratic to truly 
democratic systems will be critical for the future shape 
of political developments in the continent in the next two 
decades. Although, as already mentioned, it is certain 
to be a time of considerable political turbulence, it also 
holds great promise. The struggle for democracy is al- 
ready beginning to steer Africa away from the earlier 
sterile debates about the virtues of single-party states. 
It took 30 years of independence to teach that there are 
no short-cuts to economic growth, nor any easy ways of 
reconciling tribal and regional differences—especially 
not through repression—and that the principles gov- 
ering parliamentary democracy are universal and not 
just applicable to Western societies. The experience of 
Eastern Europe undoubtedly helped to bring this truth 
home to the Third World; but | would reiterate that the 
collapse of communism was not what has driven Africa 
to pursue a new political direction. The Second Libera- 
tion, in fact, preceded the changes heralded by glas- 
nost’ and grew out of local experience. 

The establishment of a democratic political system is 
a prerequisite for steady, balanced economic growth, 
but it is not itself a guarantee of economic recovery at a 
level that will release sufficient resources to deal with 
the backlog of urgent problems related to employment, 
education, health, and housing. For democracy to be- 
come firmly rooted in African soil requires two econom- 
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ic conditions. The first is to provide convincing evi- 
dence that the economic decline of the last two de- 
cades is being reversed, giving hope for the future and 
replacing the present widespread malaise and discon- 
tent with anew mood of confidence. The second condi- 
tion is to see that once economic growth is restored, the 
newly available resources are distributed more equita- 
bly than in the past. 

At this point, one can hear the voice of skeptics. Is de- 
mocracy possible in underdeveloped, poor countries? Is 
“the African tradition” (whatever that might mean) com- 
patible with democratic practices? Is it possible to 
achieve a fairer distribution of economic resources com- 
patible with conditions for economic growth? 

To deal with the first question, one should remember 
that modern democracies grew out of poor and often 
backward societies. It was the release of new social 
and economic forces that nurtured the growth of demo- 
cratic ideas. A country like India, one of the world’s 
poorest countries measured by per capita income, has 
succeeded in maintaining a vigorous democratic sys- 
tem, flawed though it may be. Measured in terms of ac- 
tual and potential economic and other resources, the 
majority of African countries are not intrinsically poor. 

The second question has a tinge of racism, based on 
an assumption that Black peoples are incapable of 
good government. There is no such thing as “an African 
tradition.” The continent's traditional cultures have var- 
ied greatly in different societies and at different peri- 
ods. Many of these societies had strong democratic 
traditions. Contemporary evidence that multiparty de- 
mocracy is possible in Africa is provided by the fact that 
four countries—Botswana, The Gambia, Mauritius, and 
Zimbabwe—have maintained pluralist parliamentary 
systems without a break since independence, and a fifth 
(Senegal) has done so with only a brief deviation. (Presi- 
dent Mugabe's attempt to turn Zimbabwe into a single- 
party state was defeated by popular opposition.) 

As for a third question, whether a more equitable dis- 
tribution of available economic resources might im- 
pede economic growth, this proposition is democrati- 
cally unsound and economically fallacious. Research 
shows that growth in developed countries is a function 
of the degree of equality of incomes. Japan’s economy 
has grown most consistently fast over the past 25 
years, and maintains the lowest ratio between top and 
bottom incomes of any country. A similar pattern is ob- 
served in the Scandinavian countries, irrespective of 
whether they have left-wing or moderate right-wing 
governments. Ordinary common sense dictates that an 
economy cannot develop when a large and growing 
proportion of its people cannot afford health care, edu- 
cation, decent shelter, and everything else that makes 
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for a productive population. Widening the gap between 
top and bottom incomes is a recipe for stagnation; re- 
ducing the gap creates growth in a market economy. 
Social equity and growth go together. 

The importance of laying emphasis on this argument 
is not only economic; it is already a crucial factor in de- 
termining political party divisions in Africa. The leftist 
and liberal parties base their programs not only on eco- 
nomic growth but on the need for a more equitable divi- 
sion of resources, whereas right-wing parties would 
give top priority to the creation of wealth. These group- 
ings also differ over the role the state should play in 
controlling and directing the economy, although the 
need for a market economy and a private sector is no 
longer disputed and the idea of a central command 
economy died with the collapse of communism. 

The predictable pattern of future political develop- 
ments in Africa is that the rival parties will closely 
resemble those in Western Europe: right-wing pro-cap- 
italist parties; liberal centrists favoring private enter- 
prise but accepting a role for state intervention in the 
economy, and committed to traditional liberal values; 
and left-wing parties divided between militant radi- 
cals and democratic socialists; with the joker in this pack 
being the erstwhile communists, presenting themselves 
as democratic socialists. 

The balance of forces among these parties will be 
different in various countries. It is most unlikely that we 
will see the emergence of a dominant strand of either 
left-wing or right-wing governments in the continent. 
Deprived of a counterbalancing power centered in 
Moscow, the foreign policies of both left-wing and right- 
wing governments will be determined by their percep- 
tions of how the different centers of power in the West 
respond to appeals for aid and investment. 

Finally, a new political phenomenon has to be reck- 
oned with: religious politics pursued by Islamic funda- 
mentalists. Religion has in the past played no role in 
Sub-Saharan Africa, despite the numerical dominance 
of Muslim and Christian communities in different coun- 
tries. However, in recent years, the call to Islam promot- 
ed by Muammar al Qadhafi, the example of Iran, and 
most important, the role of the Muslim Brotherhood (the 
Ikhwan) show signs of winning a response in some 
countries. Religious politics have become a new fea- 
ture in Nigeria, the continent's most populous state. It is 
not yet an important factor, but it is already a disturbing 
element. There are similar stirrings among such pre- 
dominantly Muslim states as Mauritania, Senegal, 
Chad, and Mali. Recent attempts have been made to 
introduce Muslim politics into Ethiopia and Eritrea. A 
major breakthrough for the Islamic fundamentalists oc- 


curred in Sudan, where a long-standing civil war be- 
tween the mainly Muslim North and the mainly Christian 
and animist South has been seriously complicated by 
the decision to turn the country into an Islamic republic 
based on fundamentalist principles. The eminence 
grise behind the present regime in Sudan, Dr. Hassan 
el-Turabi, has set up a Center to Promote Islam de- 
signed to advance the cause of Islamic fundamental- 
ism throughout the continent. The growth of Islamic 
fundamentalist forces is proving to be a seriously dis- 
turbing element in the Maghrib, where they gained a 
major triumph in Algerian elections at the start of 1992. 
Although Libya and Iran espouse different brands of 
Islamic political ideas, both are equally engaged in 
“capturing Africa for Islam.” Indeed, Qadhafi already 
proclaims that Africa is an Islamic continent. 

Islamic fundamentalism has its deepest roots in polit- 
ical frustration and social alienation, manifested in a re- 
jection of Western ideas and values. Unlike other'politi- 
cal ideologies, which attract mainly the intellectuals, it 
appeals to commercial, professional, and academic 
types, as well as urban workers. The danger is that un- 
less the new wave of democratic leaders can succeed 
in diminishing the existing strained feelings of frustra- 
tion and alienation, discontented Muslims (not just in 
Africa) may increasingly turn to Islamic fundamental- 
ism. (An example of what might happen in a Muslim so- 
ciety after the collapse of communism is the sudden 
growth of Islamic fundamentalist forces among Pales- 
tinians in the West Bank. This entirely new development 
occurred after the failure of the intifada campaign and 
the change of Moscow's policies in the Middle East. 
There are few better examples of the outcome of years 
of political frustration than the nascent growth of this 
ideology among Palestinians.) 

To sum up, the future political landscape of Africa is 
bound to be determined by whether three key goals are 
attained: success in achieving sustainable economic 
growth, more equitable distribution of available re- 
sources, and creation of viable democratic institutions. 
With the promise of pluralist political systems through- 
out most of the continent, the political divisions among 
pro-capitalist right-wing conservatives, liberal conser- 
vatives, democratic socialists, and Marxist socialists 
are likely to become sharper. The division of power in 
different countries will depend much more on the state 
of their economies than on radical ideology, especially 
after the collapse of communism in the USSR and East- 
ern Europe, and of apartheid in South Africa. One nec- 
essary Caveat is the possible ideological challenge of 
Islamic fundamentalism in the dozen or so countries 
with predominantly Muslim populations. 
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Airica in the Postcommunist World 


George B.N. Ayittey 


| WOULD preface my remarks by saying that | am in 
general agreement with most of what Colin Legum has 
said, particularly with his observations regarding de- 
velopments in Africa. | will elaborate on some of the 
latter points from an African perspective. 

A careful study of the post-colonial history of Africa re- 
veals three central political facts. First, there has been a 
deep-seated fascination with socialism. Second, com- 
munism per se has never been a serious threat in Africa. 
And third, the basic problem of Africa is statism: whatever 
the ideological professions of African governments, most 
—even so-called capitalist states—have been character- 
ized by heavy state interventionism. 

It is important to distinguish between socialism and 
communism if one is to understand the political econo- 
my of Africa. It is not difficult to convince Africans that 
communism is unworkable and will fail in Africa, but it is 
a challenging task to persuade Africans that socialism 
has been a disastrous failure. Socialism has various as- 
pects: philosophical, economic, and political. Few 
would question the philosophical tenets of socialism: 
equity, fairness, and caring or compassion. But social- 
ism as an economic ideology entails varying degrees of 
state/government ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and intervention in and control of economic activity. 
The degree of government control and participation 
may vary greatly from one socialist system to another. 


George B.N. Ayittey, a native of Ghana, is Associate 
Professor of Economics at The American University 
(Washington, DC). He is author of Indigenous African 
Institutions and Africa Betrayed (both in 1991) and of 
Africa’s Economic Crisis: Indigenous Solutions (forth- 
coming). His articles on Africa and the Third World 
have appeared in The Wall Street Journal, Journal of 
Economic Affairs, and Journal of Economic Growth. 


Communism is an extreme case, entailing total state 
ownership of the means of production, rigid control of 
the economy, and the institution of a communist party 
dictatorship. Each type of economic system requires a 
peculiar type of political system. Totalitarianism is the 
political system that goes hand in hand with commu- 
nism, whereas authoritarianism goes with many forms 
of socialism. 

Let us now turn to a brief discussion of the three char- 
acteristics outlined above. At the conclusion, | will sug- 
gest several possible African approaches to solving 
Africa's contemporary challenges. 


Africa’s Fascination with Socialism 


After Africa gained its independence in the 1960's, 
the new leaders faced the daunting task of developing 
the continent and delivering the goods to their people. 
There was widespread belief among African leaders 
and intellectuals, and even American development ex- 
perts, that the state had to assume a predominant role 
in economic development. It was argued that markets 
were underdeveloped; infrastructural facilities were in- 
adequate; capital or funds were insufficient; the middle 
class was non-existent; the colonial economic structure 
had to be transformed; and so forth. Africa could not 
rely on free markets and private enterprise, it was 
claimed, but needed the state to spearhead economic 
development. The United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, the State Department, and spe- 
Cialists on development from Harvard University sup- 
ported these arguments, and hence, large aid 
resources were Channeled to African governments. 

It was widely held that in order for the state to initiate 
development, it needed wide-ranging powers to mar- 
shal resources. Rubber-stamp parliaments declared 
one-party states and conferred extensive powers upon 
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African heads of state. Other leaders simply arrogated 
additional powers unto themselves. If a piece of land 
was needed for highway construction, it was simply ap- 
propriated by the state. In this way, all African govern- 
ments, regardless of their professed ideology, came to 
assume immense powers. There were tyrannical re- 
gimes of both the Left and the Right, but the leftist ones 
were more nurnerous since most African countries took 
the “socialist” route after independence. (Only a few 
countries, such as Céte d’lvoire, Kenya, Malawi, and 
Senegal, went the “capitalist” route.) 

The fascination with socialism seemed to have 
emerged during the struggle for political indepen- 
dence and freedom from colonial rule in the 1950's. 
Many African nationalists harbored a deep distrust and 
distaste for capitalism, which was identified in their 
minds, as in the writings of Lenin, with the evils and ex- 
ploitation under colonialism and imperialism. Freedom 
from colonial rule was consequently interpreted as 
freedom from capitalism as well. Socialism, the antithe- 
Sis of capitalism, was advocated as the only road to 
Africa’s prosperity. A wave of socialism swept across 
the continent as almost all the new African leaders suc- 
Cumbed to the contagion copied from the East. 

Varieties of socialist ideologies proliferated in post- 
colonial Africa. These ranged from the “Ujamaa” (fam- 
ilyhood or socialism in Swahili) of Julius Nyerere of 
Tanzania; the vague amalgam of Marxism, Christian so- 
cialism, humanitarianism and “Negritude” of Leopold 
Senghor of Senegal; the humanism of Kenneth Kaunda of 
Zambia; and the scientific socialism of Marien N’Gouabi 
of Congo (Brazzaville); to the Arab-lslamic socialism of 
Muammar al-Qaddafi of Libya; the “Nkrumaism” or 
“Consciencism” of Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana; and the 
“Mobutuism” of Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire. 

Although there was a general disposition among Afri- 
can leaders to erase the “explojtative, capitalistic 
tendencies of colonial structures*” there were sharp in- 
dividual differences among them on the need for doctri- 
naire socialist ideology. Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, 
generally regarded as the ‘‘father of African socialism,” 
was convinced that “only the socialist form of society 
can assure Ghana a rapid rate of economic progress 
without destroying that social justice, that freedom and 
equality, which are a central feature of our traditional 
way of life.” ' Under Nkrumah, socialism as a domestic 
policy was to be pursued toward establishing ‘a com- 
plete ownership of the economy by the state.” A bewil- 
dering array of legislative controls and regulations were 
imposed on imports, capital transfers, industry, wages, 
the rights and powers of trade unions, prices, rents, 
and interest rates. Some of the controls had, to be sure, 
been introduced in the colonial period, but these regu- 


lations were retained and expanded by Nkrumah. Pri- 
vate businesses were taken over by the Nkrumah gov- 
ernment and nationalized. 

Nkrumah was in a hurry to transform Ghana into a so- 
Cialist state: “We must achieve in a decade what it took 
others a century,” he asserted.° He was intolerant of 
Criticism. Opposition deputies were traduced in the 
media as the “party of divisiveness” bent on a course of 
deliberate sabotage of Ghana's construction efforts. 
They were to be eliminated. Accordingly, in July 1958, 
Nkrumah passed the Preventive Detentive Bill, which 
gave his government sweeping powers to imprison with- 
out trial any person suspected of activities prejudicial to 
the state’s security. With this vague definition, anybody 
could be picked up, since any private activity could be 
interpreted as prejudicial to the interests of the state. 
The insidious march toward dictatorship thus began: 

The news media next came under the complete con- 
trol of Nkrumah’s party. Journalists were gagged, cen- 
sorship was established, and editors who criticized the 
government were hauled into jail. Any opposition to 
Nkrumah’s dictatorship was brutally suppressed. Final- 
ly, in 1964, Nkrumah declared Ghana to be a one-party 
state and himself president-for-life. Ghanaians soon 
tired of Nkrumah and his rhetoric. In 1965, he was over- 
thrown in a military coup. 

Nkrumah’s “‘socialist’” experiment was a miserable fi- 
asco. Worse, his ideology had degenerated into “Swiss 
bank socialism.” While he was preaching socialism, his 
ministers were busy importing Mercedes-Benzes and 
gold beds into Ghana and stashing millions away in 
Swiss bank accounts. Back in 1962, a member of 
Ghana's National Assembly, B. E. Kusi, excoriated 
these so-called socialists: 


Many children go about in the streets because they 
cannot get accommodation in secondary schools, 
while those ministers who are in charge of the money 
send their children to international schools and to uni- 
versity. Most of them ride in Mercedes-Benz 220’s 
and yet call themselves socialists. This is very bad. If 
we want to build a socialist country, then we must let 
the president know that we are serious about the use 
of public funds and that we do not pay mere lip ser- 
vice to socialism.4 


‘Seven-Year Development Plan. Accra, Government of Ghana, 1963, 
[ays ihe 

2Kwame Nkrumah, Revolutionary Path, New York, International 
Publishers, 1973, p. 112. 

3idem, Ghana: An Autobiography, London, Nelson, 1957, p. 8. 

4Rolf Italiaander, The New Leaders of Africa, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 
Prentice-Hall, 1961, p. 75. 
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President Julius K. Nyerere of Tanzania. 


—AP/Wide World. 


When Ghana gained its independence, it boasted 
foreign exchange reserves of US$400 million. By 1966, 
it had run up a foreign debt of $858 million. The state 
farms Nkrumah set up could not produce enough food 
to feed their own workers, let alone the nation. Between 
1950 and 1965, food shortages appeared, and local 
food prices doubled. Unfortunately, Nkrumah's poli- 
cies were emulated by many African countries. In one 
country after another, economic ruin, dictatorship, and 
oppression followed with deadly consistency—in An- 
gola, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Mali, Mozambique, Zam- 
bia, and Zimbabwe. 

For his part, Julius Nyerere of Tanzania misread the 
communalism of African traditional life as readiness for 
socialism, to which he had been first exposed during 
his schooling in Scotland. He castigated capitalism or 
the money economy, which in his view, “encourages in- 
dividual acquisitiveness and economic competition.” 
The money economy was, in his view, foreign to Africa 
and could “be catastrophic as regards the African fam- 
ily social unit." As an alternative to “the relentless pur- 
suit of individual advancement,” Nyerere insisted that 
Tanzania be transformed into a nation of small-scale 
communalists.’° 


In the rest of Africa, socialist transformation meant 
the institution of a plethora of legislative instruments 
and controls. All unoccupied land was appropriated by 
the government. Roadblocks and passbook systems 
were instituted to control the movement of Africans. 
Marketing boards and export regulations were tight- 
ened to fleece the cash-crop producers. Price controls 
were imposed on peasant farmers and traders to as- 
sure cheap food for the urban elites. Typical were de- 
velopments under Sékou Touré’s program of “Marxism 
in African Clothes” for Guinea: 


Unauthorized trading became a crime. Police road- 
blocks were set up around the country to control in- 
ternal trade. The state set up a monopoly on foreign 
trade, and smuggling became punishable by death. 
Currency trafficking was punishable by 15 to 20 
years in prison. Many farms were collectivized. Food 
prices were fixed at low levels. Private farmers were 
forced to deliver annual harvest quotas to “Local 
Revolutionary Powers.” State companies monopo- 
lized industrial production.® 


Sékou Touré once declared: ‘We prefer to live in pov- 
erty in liberty than riches in slavery.”’ However, private 
farmers and traders saw no liberty under his rule. When 
confronted about his drift toward dictatorship, his re- 
sponse was one of verbal acrobatics overspiced with 
befuddled logic: 


Before independence, there were 12 political parties 
in Guinea. Now there is only one: Le Parti Democra- 
tique de Guinée (PDG). Anyone who says | am a dic- 
tator because we have only one party and no oppo- 
sition doesn't understand what we are trying to ac- 
complish. The party is not a goal, but a method to 
achieve the goal of human freedom. Our constitution 
permits complete freedom for the existence of Oppo- 
sition parties. However, in the last election, 91 per- 
cent of the people voted for the PDG. The Opposition 
received only 5 or 6 percent of the votes, and decid- 
ed to join our party. This meant reconciliation, and 
two of their leaders received responsible posts. Actu- 
ally, the Opposition’s point of view can be expressed 
much better within the party than from outside it.® 


His illiterate peasants understood all too well what he 
was trying to accomplish and the “human freedom” he 


®Julius Nyerere, Ujamaa: The Basis of African Socialism, Dar es Salaam, 
Government Printer, 1962, p. 15. 

®The New York Times, Dec. 28, 1987. 

“Italiaander, op. cit., p. 36. 

8lbid., p. 41. 
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was trying to achieve. By the time of his death in March 
1984, “more than one-fifth of the country’s population 
—some 1.5 million—{haq] fled into exile.”? 

In 1973, Tanzania undertook massive resettlement 
programs under ‘Operation Dodoma,” “Operation So- 
geza,” “Operation Kigoma,” and others. Peasants 
were loaded into trucks, often forcibly, and moved to 
new locations. Many lost their lives in the process; to 
prevent return of peasants to their old habitats, the 
government bulldozed abandoned buildings. By 1976, 
some 13 million peasants had been forced into 8,000 
cooperative villages, and by the end of the 1970's, 
some 91 percent of the entire rural population had been 
moved into government villages. All crops were to be 
bought and distributed by the government. It was ille- 
gal for the peasants to sell their own produce. So much 
for Nyerere’s principles of democracy: freedom of the 
individual, including freedom to criticize the govern- 
ment, and ‘the opportunity to change it without worry- 
ing about being murdered.” So much for his vaunted 
rhetoric about African familyhood. In reality, he only 
meant the ‘‘family” of his own creation with him as the 
head. He was perfectly willing to destroy the indige- 
nous African family by forcibly resettling peasants 
against their will. 

In Ethiopia, Mengistu Haile Mariam overthrew Em- 
peror Haile Selassie in 1974 and assumed power. The 
ailing emperor was suffocated with a wet pillow and his 
body was buried in an unmarked grave. Scores of his 
relatives were murdered or chained to walls in the cel- 
lars of the imperial place. Thousands of suspected 
“counterrevolutionaries’ were gunned down in the 
streets. More than 30,000 people were jailed. When a 
member of his own junta questioned the wisdom of 
such terror tactics, Mengistu pulled out his revolver and 
shot him in the head. 

In March 1975, all land in Ethiopia was nationalized 
under the Land Reform Act. A ‘“‘villagization” program 
was instituted, under which Mengistu proposed mov- 
ing 34 million people (roughly 75 percent of the total 
population of Ethiopia) into state-controlled communes 
“guarded” by the army, 300,000-strong—the largest in 
Africa. With the help of massive amounts of Soviet arms 
(see below), the Mengistu regime carried out indis- 
criminate bombings, shellings, and slaughter of civil- 
ians. Even famine relief centers in the north and along 
the border with Sudan were bombed and burned. 

Villagization was touted as necessary “to move the 
population away from areas where the soil was degraa- 
ed to combat the erosion of agricultural land. In addi- 


°Reader's Digest (Pleasantville, NY), July 1985. 
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On September 11, 1984, the tenth anniversary of the 
Ethiopian revolution, a monument is dedicated to Karl 
Marx in Addis Ababa. 


—Eastfoto. 


tion, resettlement was to provide new opportunities to 
people in areas affected by drought and to those in 
highly crowded areas where land holdings were shrink- 
ing.” As an Ethiopian government official put it: “It is 
our duty to move the peasants if they are too stupid to 
move by themselves.’'® True, soil erosion and land 
degradation were problems. But the stupidities of the 
Mengistu government in attempting to solve those 
problems were worse than the peasants’ lack of vision. 
Even if relocation was necessary, conditions in the gov- 
ernment camps were poor and unsanitary, resulting in 
the deaths of more than 150,000 Ethiopians. Once in 
the cooperatives, peasants were forced to walk as far 
as five miles to and from the fields every day at gun- 
point. They were ordered to turn over all their produce 
to the state and attend indoctrination seminars that 
praised the Mengistu government. 

In 1984, a year in which 1,000 Ethiopians starved to 
death, Mengistu spent $200 million to celebrate the 
10th anniversary of his revolution, complete with the 
consumption of 500,000 bottles of Scotch whiskey, 
crates of caviar, salmon, lobster, and French cham- 


‘Quoted in Time (New York), Aug. 4, 1986, p. 32. 
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pagne. Ten million dollars went to redecorate statues of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin visibly placed in Addis Ababa, 
the capital. 

As Dr. Aradom Tedla, former director general of the 
Ministry of Law and Justice, pointed out, “The Mengistu 
government is one that is systematically oppressing 
religion, denying starving Ethiopians food, brutally 
relocating and ‘villagizing’ millions of people, and 
persecuting political suspects through false trials— 
which mete out death sentences and long prison terms 
indiscriminately.’ ' 

In 1986, Mengistu declared: 


We are now on the threshold of the formation of the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Ethiopia. The con- 
Stitution was drafted by representatives of the people 
themselves. It has been submitted to all Ethiopian cit- 
izens including those living abroad, and it will be pro- 
mulgated after it is put to a referendum. Such demo- 
cratic participation is unparalleled in the history of 
Ethiopia. Once the constitution assumes its final 
shape, Ethiopia will never again be ruled by the per- 
sonal absolutism of any one individual or a handful of 
individuals. '* 


And in the capital, Addis Ababa, an arch leading into 
Revolution Square proclaimed: “THE VICTORY OF SO- 
CIALISM IS INEVITABLE!” What was inevitable, rather, 
was the failure of socialism. In fact, in Africa, ‘“socia- 
lism’ was the wrong ideology as a solution to the wrong 
problem in the wrong place at the wrong time. Wherev- 
er it was applied, it brought in its wake economic atro- 
phy, repression, and dictatorship. 


The “Communist Threat” to Africa 


In the 1960's and 1970's, various American adminis- 
trations, agitated by the specter of the spread of com- 
munism to Africa, sought to limit Soviet-bloc influence 
on the continent. The USSR and its allies were to be 
kept out of Africa, if possible, or at least prevented from 
holding sway over the policy decisions of individual re- 
gimes. A corollary of this was that Africa should be en- 
couraged to retain strong bonds to the West, both dip- 
lomatic and economic. For Moscow, Africa had only 
marginal strategic importance and perhaps modest 
ideological significance (there was by and large little 


"The Washington Inquirer, July 18, 1986. Dr. Tedla was arrested on 
Dec. 19, 1979, and charged with “anti-revolutionary activities." In early 1980, 
he was released, and on July 4, 1980, he escaped on a 14-day cross- 
desert trek to Sudan from where he then proceeded to the United States. 
'2Time, loc. cit., p. 34 
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need for the continent's minerals). The goal was to per- 
suade Africans to stop exporting strategically impor- 
tant materials to NATO countries, exports that African 
countries, regardless of ideological stripe, had every 
economic reason to increase. In the attempt to draw Af- 
rican countries from the Western embrace, the Soviet 
Union also provided some economic aid and tutelage, 
which expanded markedly in the Khrushchev era. 

A consensus has emerged that although US policy 
on the continent has not been a great success, '? the 
communist threat in Africa was greatly exaggerated 
due to intelligence failure. If the Americans did not suc- 
ceed, neither did the Soviets. According to one re- 
spected observer: 


The Soviet Union has done little to draw Africa to its 
side. Much of what it has attempted has been ill con- 
ceived and ill executed, half-hearted and meanly 
meagre, or plainly conditioned by non-African con- 
siderations (notably by power struggles in the Middle 
East and Indian Ocean).'4 


Or, aS a regional magazine declared in 1988, 


This [Soviet] policy was short-lived and ineffective 
because the gains in political influence were insignifi- 
cant in comparison to the amount of money spent. 
Two major blows to Soviet influence in Africa came 
with the fall of Nkrumah in Ghana and Keita in Mali.'° 


Initially, Moscow was exceptionally ignorant about 
Africa. Unlike other Europeans, the Russians lacked a 
store of accumulated information from traders, mission- 
aries, explorers, and colonial administrators. To be 
sure, the fact that Russia had not participated in the 
scramble for Africa in the 1880's was of some initial ad- 
vantage. A further attraction between Africa and the So- 
viet Union was the notion that “the enemy of my enemy 
is my friend.” In countering “American imperialism” in 
the 1950's, the Soviet Union built a special university in 
Moscow (eventually naming it after Congolese client 
Patrice Lumumba). Scholarships were granted to stu- 
dents from developing countries, and by the end of 
1981, 34,805 African students had been trained in the 
USSR.'® 

Beyond the anti-colonial issue, the Soviet Union had 
a chance to build a position on what may broadly be 


'3See, for example, David A. Dickson, US Foreign Policy Toward 
Sub-Saharan Africa, Lanham, MD, University Press of America, 1985. 

4Beter Calvocoressi, Independent Africa and the World, New York, 
Longman, 1985, p. 88. 

'SWest Africa (London), Dec. 12-28, 1988, p. 2320 

'®Calvocoressi, op. cit., p. 92. 
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On July 24, 1961, USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium Chairman Leonid Brezhnev and President Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana sign a joint Soviet-Ghana communique. 


called the left-wing ground in Africa. As observed 
above, many of Africa’s new leaders described them- 
selves as ‘“‘socialist.”” However, Moscow failed to bene- 
fit from this potential: “To Africans, the Soviet Union 
appears a cynical great power, not a warm socialist 
friend.”'” 

From the outset, Moscow had ideological misgiv- 
ings. In the 1960's, many Soviet writers and scholars 
detested the notion propounded by African intellectu- 
als about an ‘‘African socialism’ that was somehow dif- 
ferent from other kinds of socialism. Ultimately, to the 
Soviet observers, there was only one true socialism— 
the Marxist and scientific variety: 


The prevailing Soviet view from the late 1950’s held 
that true Marxist and scientific socialists were rare in 
Africa: there were nationalist socialists, fake social- 
ists, and renegade socialists. Examples of the last 
two categories were Leopold Senghor, whose social- 
ist talk was the merest figment, and Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny, who had succumbed to the temptations of 
capitalism. Both were proceeding in the wrong direc- 
tion on the wrong road. Nationalist socialists, on the 


"Ibid., p. 91 
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other hand, could be on the right road. The signs of 
grace by which they could be spotted included state 
control of industry, banking, and foreign trade, and the 
communal ownership of land. These nationalist social- 
ists belonged to a section of the bourgeoisie which was 
progressive and revolutionary and had chosen the path 
of “noncapitalism’—a_ favorite phrase with Khru- 
shchev. In the opinion of some Soviet writers, although 
by no means all, this noncapitalist path could lead a 
state to true socialism, bypassing or skipping the capi- 
talist phase which classical doctrine regarded as a 
necessary stage on the way. The nationalist or progres- 
sive bourgeoisie comprised the intelligentsia and also 
sections of the officer class.'® 


Finding no true socialists in Africa, Moscow had to 
make do with nationalist socialists or coalitions of pro- 
gressive or noncapitalist forces. One was Nkrumah of 
Ghana. Although Nkrumah was, “in Soviet eyes... a 
typical product of the wrong section of the bourgeoisie 
who had won power by his readiness to do a deal with 
the British and whose sympathies therefore were more 
than half in the wrong camp,"”'? he had the virtue of be- 


'8lbid., p. 93. 
"Ibid., p. 95 
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ing virulently anti-American. The same was true of Sé- 
kou Touré of Guinea. Along with Modibo Keita, these 
two were slated to receive Lenin Prizes at the 22nd 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
December 1961 (actually neither Touré nor Keita actu- 
ally were ever awarded their Prizes). 

But the Soviets proved ignorant of local conditions, 
and their designs in Africa came to humiliating defeats. 
In December 1961, Sekou Toure expelled the Soviet 
ambassador, Daniel S. Solod, for complicity in a ‘“com- 
munist-inspired conspiracy.” During the Cuban missile 
Crisis the following autumn, he refused the Soviets the 
use of the Conakry airport the Soviets had built. In 
Ghana, Moscow's ventures came to grief when Nkru- 
mah was booted out in 1966. The new regime of Gener- 
al Joseph Ankrah was publicly and abrasively hostile to 
Moscow and expelled all Soviet experts (about 1,000) 
together with the bulk of the Soviet, Cuban, and Chi- 
nese embassy personnel and the entire East German 
trade mission. In 1968, Modibo Keita, too, was removed 
in an army coup. 

These failures caused the Soviets to revamp their Af- 
rican policies in the late 1960's and early 1970's. Mos- 
cow began to place new public emphasis on econom- 
icS aS Opposed to politics. According to the Soviet 
government newspaper /zvestiya, the new Soviet ap- 
proach was based on “genuine equality, complete re- 
spect for national sovereignty, non-interference in 
internal affairs, and mutual benefit.”"°° But in spite of the 
rhetoric, Soviet economic aid did not amount to much. 
In fact, the principal basis for Moscow's influence was 
its officially strident support for African independence 
and its military support for political clients. 

Indeed, the bulk of Soviet aid to the continent was in 
the form of military equipment, and military advisers 
and experts. Angola, Ethiopia, and Mozambique re- 
ceived substantial Soviet military aid. For example, 
Mengistu of Ethiopia received in excess of $5.8 billion 
in military weapons between 1975 and 1990. Angola re- 
ceived at least $700 million annually in military assis- 
tance from the Soviet Union in the 1980’s.?" 

The Soviets provided little by way of economic assis- 
tance to Africa. The bulk of its paltry economic aid went 
to its ideological allies Vietnam and Cuba. In 1985, for 
example, aid from the Moscow-dominated Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) to sub-Saharan 
Africa totaled only $300 million. Of this, Ethiopia re- 


0Cited in West Africa, Dec. 12-28, 1988, p. 2320. 

*'See Michael Johns, “Gorbachev's Holocaust,” Policy Review 
(Washington, DC), Summer 1988, p. 73. Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
indicated that the military alliance between the two countries would not be 
renewed upon its expiration in 1991. 
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ceived by far the most (57.9 percent). Next was Mo- 
zambique (13.8 percent), followed by Egypt (6.6 per- 
cent), Madagascar (4.2 percent), Angola (2.8 percent), 
and Tunisia (2.1 percent). This sum came to only 5 per- 
cent of bilateral and only 3 percent of total aid flows to 
sub-Saharan Africa. The amount of Soviet humanitar- 
ian assistance to Africa was minimal. 

Furthermore, Moscow enforced severe restrictions 
on the economic aid that flowed to Africa. Loans and 
trade credits supplied could only be spent in the Soviet 
Union and other CMEA countries. In addition, the Sovi- 
ets supplied the technical personnel and the equip- 
ment for project construction. Repayments of loans 
were often by barter, to the decisive advantage of the 
Soviet Union. For example, in Guinea, Soviet help in 
building a bauxite plant at Kindia was to be repaid with 
deliveries of 2 million tons of bauxite ore a year for 30 
years, assuring the Soviets a steady supply of the min- 
eral. Interestingly, wnen an American company, Agri- 
petco, tried to reach a similar agreement in Ghana in 
1980, there was an uproar and charges of “American 
exploitation.” 

How such an arrangement could hurt Soviet clients in 
Africa can be seen in the case of Ghana, which was to 
repay Soviet loans in kind, by exports of commodities 
such as cocoa. The Soviet Union had little use for 
Ghana's cocoa and therefore re-exported it, thereby 
helping to push the world market price of cocoa down 
in the mid-1960's. 

In addition, much of the Soviet aid to Africa was used 
for highly visible, low-return public projects related to 
infrastructure, such as roads and stadiums. The Khru- 
shchev government rigidly stressed the need for a 
planned economy dominated by the state sector. The 
Soviets argued that only a strong state sector could 
check the machinations of Western capitalists in Africa. 
As we shall see below, this emphasis on statist ap- 
proaches proved contrary to the long-term economic 
interests of African states. 

Despite the rhetorical alliance of the Soviet Union 
and Africans on the issue of anti-imperialism, Soviet 
penetration of the continent was impeded by serious 
cultural obstacles. For all their antipathy to former colo- 
nial masters, the new leaders of Africa were generally 
more attuned to the West. They spoke French and 
English, not Russian. They were familiar with the roads 
to Paris and London, not Moscow or Muscovite ways. 
Though they could make new friends in Moscow, few of 
them, in fact, had any there. For many ex-British colo- 
nies, association with the new Commonwealth was 


=2West Africa, Dec 12-28, 1988, p. 2320. 
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more comfortable than with the Soviet bloc; for the 
French, the franc zone even offered some economic 
protection that Moscow could not provide. All the new 
African leaders were in pressing need of develop- 
mental aid, but as noted, Moscow provided little. 

Moreover, there was Russian racism and distrust. Of- 
ficially, there was no racism or discrimination against 
blacks in the Soviet Union, but in buses, trains, taxis, 
and bars, black Africans were referred to as ‘‘“monkeys’’ 
(“obez’yany,” a play on the word “abissintsy,” or 
“Abyssinians”). Even in the mid-1980’s, African ath- 
letes participating in an International Sports Festival in 
Ukraine faced an 8 p.m. curfew because of local fears 
regarding putative “insatiable’’ sexual appetites. As 
this account Summarizes, 


the images of Africa that were fed to Soviet and East- 
ern European people were not essentially different 
from those fed to Western citizens. Westerners justi- 
fied their exploitation of Africa and Africans by seeing 
it as the “white man’s burden” to “liberate” these 
people from their African ways. The Eastern bloc, 
though not exploiting Africans directly, also sought to 
convince their own working classes that it was their 
international duty to “liberate” these people from 
Western capitalist oppressors.*° 


In attempting to check Soviet-bloc expansionism in 
Africa, the West had unwitting help from a very unlikely 
source, China. China's conception of the world was tri- 
polar: the USA, the USSR, and the Third World.” In the 
postcolonial era, the Third World was seen by China as 
an adjunct of the West. China competed with the Soviet 
Union to see who could do more to detach this appen- 
dage by supporting liberation movements in Africa. In 
the early phases, China was the more aggressive, more 
revolutionary. It denounced Moscow as reactionary 
and revisionist, and moved to train and arm liberation 
movements in both colonial and independent African 
countries. Beijing also strove to outdo the Soviet Union 
in nonmilitary aid. 

The driving forces behind China's engagement in Af- 
rica had little to do with Africa, Calvocoressi asserts: 


Like Moscow's, [Beijing’s] interests in Africa were pri- 
marily extraneous to Africa. The first of these con- 


*3New Internationalist (London), September 1990, p. 12. 

*47hao Ziyang tried to picture China and Africa as members of the same 
Third World, united in poverty. For example, he referred at one time to the 
experience of some 64,000 Chinese coolies who had been rounded up by 
the British at the turn of the century to work in the mines of South Africa. Ten 
years later, when their labor was no longer needed, they were deported 
with little or nothing to show for their suffering. 


cerns was to seek international recognition for Mao’s 
communist regime and, more specifically, votes at the 
United Nations which would be cast in favor of the 
transfer of the permanent Chinese seat in the Security 
Council from Taiwan to China proper. A second con- 
cern, which arose when Sino-Soviet friendship turned 
into Sino-Soviet rivalry, was to make trouble for the Rus- 
sians. The conflict between [Beijing] and Moscow, un- 
like the (ideological) alliance between them, could be 
furthered in Africa.®° 


At first, China's anticolonial stance was welcome to 
African liberation movements, but as Beijing grew in- 
creasingly concerned with offsetting the threat of Soviet 
“social imperialism,” the attraction wore off. As early as 
1963, Julius Nyerere of Tanzania complained of a new 
scramble for Africa between the Soviet Union and 
China. Furthermore, the Chinese were no more immune 
to blunders than the Soviets. For example, China un- 
wisely meddled in the Burundi ethnic feuds. In 1953, it 
backed the Tutsi expedition to the extent of training 
anumber of Tutsi in China in guerrilla warfare. The sub- 
sequent massacres earned China much opprobrium. 
China also supported the Biafran secessionists in. Ni- 
geria’s civil war (1967-70) simply in response to Mos- 
cow's support of the federal government in Lagos. Sim- 
ilarly in Angola, China supported the FNLA (Front for 
the Total Liberation of Angola) because Moscow was 
backing the ruling MPLA (People’s Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola). 

In Mali and Congo-Brazzaville, China made some 
headway. But a spate of military coups brought new rul- 
ers distrustful of China. Only in Tanzania did China 
achieve some diplomatic and ideological success. It 
agreed to fund and build the 1,200-mile Tan-Zam rail- 
way line at a cost 166 million pounds sterling free of in- 
terest. The railway was both an engineering and a politi- 
cal achievement. It was completed two years ahead of 
schedule and was much touted as a model of what for- 
eign aid could do for Africa. However, as Tanzanian 
management resulted in poor maintenance, degenera- 
tion of service, and perpetual bottle-necks at the Dar es 
Salaam terminal, the Chinese suffered undeserved bad 
publicitiy in connnection with the railway. 

Allin all, China's achievements in Africa were minus- 
cule. Unfortunately, the West did not see it that way. In 
the words of Calvocoressi, “Whereas in the 1960's, the 
West reacted with hysterical alarm to the appearance 
of the Chinese in Africa, Africans themselves judged 
more realistically that the Chinese are nice people from 
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a long way away who behave more agreeably than 
Russians or American but have even less to offer."'*°lr- 
onically, the real gainer from China's involvement was 
probably the West, as Beijing’s efforts undercut Soviet 
machinations without resulting in a significant perma- 
nent Chinese presence. 


The Plague of Statism 


Whatever the ideological pronouncements of African 
governments or the specter of “communism,” it is the 
interference of the state that has been a major problem 
in Africa, even in South Africa. With enormous econom- 
ic and political powers concentrated in its hands, the 
state became a prize for which various groups compet- 
ed. Those groups who managed to capture the state 
monopolized it and used its powers to advance their 
selfish interests. In South Africa, the state was monopo- 
lized by whites (apartheid); in Benin, Burkina Faso, 
Ghana, Nigeria, and Uganda, the state was captured 
by the military; in Burundi and Zaire, the state was cap- 
tured by a minority tribe (Tutsi and Gbande respective- 
ly); in Mauritania and Sudan, the state was monopo- 
lized by Arabs (Arab apartheid); and in many other 
African countries such as Angola, Cote d'Ivoire, Kenya, 
Malawi, Mozambique, Tanzania, and Zambia, the state 
was captured by a single political/ideological party. 
Obviously, the real solution to Africa’s ills is the move- 
ment to a situation in which no one individual or group, 
regardless of religion, race, or ideological predilec- 
tions, can capture the state. 

So pervasive was state interventionism that by 1980, 
almost every African economy was dominated by one 
large sector— the state sector, created by a maze of 
laws, controls, and regulations. Public sector expendi- 
tures in 1986 were more than 27 percent of GNP, com- 
pared with only 19 percent in low-income countries out- 
side Africa. The state sector had become an albatross, 
characterized by a huge civil service, overlapping bu- 
reaucracies, stifling red tape, hideous waste and cor- 
ruption, and hopelessly inefficient state enterprises 
(SE's). Many of these enterprises were acquired hap- 
hazardly with little planning and foresight and were 
overstaffed with party functionaries. In the early 1980's, 
there were more than 3,200 SE's in Africa. Their collec- 
tive performance was nothing short of scandalous. 
Here are some examples:°’ 


e A state-run shoe factory in Tanzania consistently 
operated at no more than 25 percent of capacity. 

e For 14 months, from November 1978 to January 
1980, the State Jute Bag Factory in Ghana was closed 
due to a shortage of raw materials. Yet the 1,000 work- 
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ers received full pay for the entire period of closure. 

e In Niger, the cumulative deficit of 23 loss-making 
SE’s exceeded 4 percent of Niger’s Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) in 1982. 

e In Tanzania, between 1976 and 1979, one third of 
all SE’s were losing money. 

e In Togoland, the losses of just eight SE’s reached 4 
percent of GDP in 1980, while in Ghana 75 percent of 
SE's incurred losses. 


Many of the SE's were set up with foreign loans and 
aid. But in many cases, the investment decision was 
poorly appraised and riddled with graft and corruption. 
Examples abound: 


e Acement plant serving Céte d'lvoire, Ghana, and 
Togo was closed in 1984 after only 4 years in operation. 

e A 1987 evaluation of rural development projects in 
Africa financed by the World Bank revealed that half 
had failed. 

e After Somalia built a plant to box bananas in 1976, 
it was discovered that the production level needed for 
the plant to break even exceeded the national banana 
production. 

e In 1975, Tanzania built a $2.5 million semi-auto- 
matic bakery in Dar es Salaam with Canadian aid, but 
there was no flour with which to make bread. 

e When Ghana's state-owned Sugar Factory at 
Asutsuare was built, it stood idle for more than a year 
because somebody forgot to include a water-supply 
system. 

e Ghana's state-owned shipping company, Black 
Star Line, had so many redundant employees that 254 
workers were paid for three years (1981—84) simply to 
stay home. 


The state-owned railways, which were once the 
backbone of Africa’s transportation system, are now in 
shambles. In the period 1985-87, only two black Afri- 
can railways out of 22 derived any modest financial sur- 
plus. In 1985, out of 9 railways for which reliable data 
are available, one had operating costs that alone ac- 
counted for 90 percent, another, 50 percent, of reve- 
nue. Ghana Railways, which used to carry 2.6 million 
tons of freight in the early 1970's was carrying only 
0.4 million tons by the middle of the 1980's. Nigerian 
Railways experienced a 33 percent decline in traffic 


6lbid., p. 101 
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from 1979 to 1986. In Sudan, 40 percent of exports 
were carried by rail in 1980, but by 1986, the railway’s 
share had fallen to 5 percent. Staff costs of railways ab- 
sorb up to 75 percent of revenue in some cases. Nigeri- 
an Railways for example had six times the staff per traf- 
fic unit of European Railways in 1987.°° 

The civil service in African states has experienced 
phenomenal growth. In Ghana, the civil service in- 
creased at a rate five times the growth of the labor 
force—14 percent each year between 1975 and 1982. 
In The Gambia, the civil service doubled between 1974 
and 1984. By 1986, in Guinea, the wages of the 75,000 
civil servants accounted for 50 percent of state current 
expenditures. In the Central African Republic, civil ser- 
vice salaries absorbed 63 percent of current revenues. 
More than 20 percent of Ghana’s civil servants were de- 
clared superfluous. In February 1987, some 30 percent 
of the staff in all the ministries in Sierra Leone were con- 
sidered useless.°9 

The paraphernalia of controls created immense op- 
portunities for graft and corruption. Africans had to 
bribe their way through an arcane maze of stifling state 
controls. To build a house in Egypt, for example, re- 
quired permits and approval in 32 separate stages in 
1982. In Ghana, the standard bribe for the procurement 
of an import license was fixed at 10 percent of the 
anticipated imports. Corruption and embezzlement be- 
came so endemic that they undermined efficiency and 
productivity. Upon the payment of a bribe, some for- 
eign suppliers were able to unload useless and obso- 
lete equipment in Africa on credit. Many of these mal- 
practices were investigated. Ghana, for example, has 
set up more than 130 commissions of enquiry since 
1957. But instead of dismantling the socialist interven- 
tionist control machinery that breeds corruption and in- 
efficiency, African governments generally sought to 
cure the malady with more controls. 


Indigenous Solutions 


A consensus has now emerged that African govern- 
ments have failed their people. Said a Lesotho chief: 
“We have two problems—rats and the government.’° 
An increasing number of Africans are now advocating a 
return to Africa’s own indigenous roots. | have written a 
book Indigenous African Institutions,?' and would like 


28See John R. Nellis, Public Enterprises in Sub-Saharan Africa, World 
Bank Discussion Paper No. 1, Washington, DC, 1986. 

%Ayittey, loc. cit. 

3° International Health and Development (Washington, DC), Spring 
1989. 

3'Hudson-on-Ardsley, NY, 1991. 


to discuss briefly here two possible indigenous solu- 
tions to the urgent problems facing the continent. The 
first solution is to abolish the state altogether (some Afri- 
can tribes did exactly that in the past), or to have a very 
weak center as in a confederation. The second is to re- 
turn to Africa’s own indigenous economic ideology. 


Stateless societies. Centuries ago, it occurred to 
many Africans that the state was evil and not at all nec- 
essary for the maintenance of law and order. In fact, 
they decried the state as necessarily tyrannous, and 
dispensed with centralized authority (a chief or king). 
Yet, they managed to preserve peace and order among 
their communities. These people still exist today: the 
Abesheini of Kenya, the Igbo and Tiv of Nigeria, the 
Nuer of Sudan, and the Tallensi of Ghana, to name only 
a few. Their “stateless” or acephalous societies were 
the subject of intense early European curiosity. 

Baffled by the absence of the “‘state,”’ European colo- 
nialists dismissed these people as ‘primitive commun- 
ists.” The Europeans had it in their head that any com- 
munity must have a political ruler. In the “stateless” 
societies where there was none, the colonialists insist- 
ed on creating “chiefs” or “strongmen’” (Ssaddams) for 
these backward people. But in “blissful ignorance,” the 
people promptly “destooled” (removed) such “colon- 
ial” or “canton” chiefs. Such was the fate, for example, 
of the “government” mantse of the Ga people (Ghana) 
and the akil/ of the Somali. But the force of colonial arms 
prevailed and most of these “chiefs,” with the awesome 
colonial might behind them, regained power and be- 
came corrupt and despotic. 

Subsequently, the European colonialists installed an 
autocratic state and called the resultant system capital- 
ism, replete, toward the last phase of colonialism, with 
marketing boards and controls on prices, imports, and 
exports. The African nationalists who took over after in- 
dependence retained the basic structure of the inter- 
ventionist colonial state and expanded its scope enor- 
mously, calling it various African “ism’s” such as 
“Marxism in African clothes.” (Meanwhile, in South Afri- 
ca, the Afrikaner tribesmen were doing precisely the 
same thing—creating state enterprises and interven- 
tionism, and price, rent, import, export, and foreign- 
exchange controls—under a system called apartheid 
which they vigorously defended as capitalism!) 

In traditional Africa, where political entities encom- 
passed several ethnic groups, the most common form 
of political association was the confederation. This form 
allowed for much local autonomy, which explains why 
more than 2,000 tribes still exist in Africa today. Strong, 
centralized rule was the exception. Indigenous African 
empires, such as Asante, Ghana, Mali, Songhal, and 
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Great Zimbabwe, were all confederations. It is to such 
forms that Africans might today repair in order to ease 
the burdens and distortions created by the overly cen- 
tralized state. 


Back to indigenous economic roots. The second so- 
lution is to return to Africa’s indigenous economic roots. 
Socialism as practiced by African leaders can never be 
justified on the basis of African tradition. Africa's indige- 
nous economic system, however primitive or backward 
itmight have been, was never ‘fundamentally socialist” 
as was assumed by such African leaders as Nkrumah 
and Nyerere. Africa never dispensed with private own- 
ership of property, free enterprise, or free markets. The 
means of production in traditional Africa were not 
owned by the chief or the tribal government. Certainly, 
all the cattle in Zululand do not belong to the Zulu Chief. 
Nor do the huts, hunting gear, machetes, and other 
agricultural implements or farm produce. Even land, 
erroneously characterized as “communally-owned,” is 
not owned by the chief. He only holds land in trust, 
granting usufructural rights and only evicting individ- 
uals who abuse the land. Every black African will affirm 
that chiefs do not fix prices on the village market; one 
bargains over prices. Nor do African chiefs operate 
tribal government enterprises to the total exclusion of 
their subjects. Businesses and commercial enterprises 
(goldsmiths, bakeries, sculpturing, trade houses) are 
privately owned. Africans do not ask for permits from 


their chiefs to operate them. In fact, one notable feature 
of the indigenous African economic system is the ab- 
sence of pervasive economic controls and regulations. 
So why impose on black Africans an economic system 
that is alien to their culture? 

True, African peasants are communalistic and so- 
Cialistic in the sense that they pool their resources to- 
gether to build and care about their neighbors and fam- 
ily members. But so, too, do many rural folk in the West 
who also pool their resources together to rebuild after 
a calamity (earthquakes, tornadoes, floods). But that 
hardly makes them “socialists.” Communalism does 
not necessarily imply communism or socialism. Failure 
to make this important distinction led many African 
leaders and experts astray. 

Profit, for example, was not a concept alien to Africa. 
The Asante call it mfaso. But the traditional practice 
was to share it. Under the abusa system of the cocoa 
farmers of West Africa, profit was divided into thirds: 
one third to the workers, another third to the owner of 
the farm, and the remaining third was set aside for farm 
maintenance and expansion. In the West, profit was ap- 
propriated by capitalists; in the East, by the state. In Af- 
rica, the natives shared it in a system that exploited no 
one. This is the same profit-sharing scheme that the 
Japanese successfully used to engineer their econom- 
ic miracle. The so-called “backward” peasants of Afri- 
ca had been using this scheme for centuries before 
more “advanced” systems were imposed upon them. 
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Africa aiter Communism 


Paul B. Henze 


LIKE Colin Legum, | recognize that generalizations 
about a continent as large and varied as Africa are al- 
ways subject to challenge. All the details never fit. It is 
not the exceptions, however, but the common features 
and basic trends of African experience over the last 
three decades that must concern us here. Black Afri- 
cans have continually stressed their shared traditions 
and feelings of togetherness. In international politics, 
more often than the inhabitants of any other part of the 
world, they have developed a habit of asserting them- 
selves in continental terms. The fact that Africans’ pan- 
Africanism has always in some measure been superfi- 
cial—it has developed very little political and economic 
underpinning—cannot obscure the fact that these atti- 
tudes persist, both in Africa and in the world outside it. 
This is part of the psychological reality that African 
countries and those concerned with the continent else- 
where in the world must continue to take into account. 
To an extent greater than in most of the rest of the world, 
each African country's performance has an impact on 
the attitudes and behavior of the rest of the world 
toward all African countries. 

Africans are by no means solely responsible for an- 
other notion that has colored judgments about the con- 
tinent’s performance over the past 30 years: that Afri- 
ca's failures were all Caused or compounded by 
“superpower competition.” The West, but particularly 


Paul B. Henze is Resident Consultant at the RAND 
Corporation (Washington, DC), having previously 
served on the National Security Council and in the US 
embassies in Ankara and Addis Ababa. He has writ- 
ten The Horn of Africa: From War to Peace (1991) 
and Ethiopian Journeys: Travels in Ethiopia, 1969-72 
(1977), as well as numerous research monographs, 
chapters, and articles on the Horn of Africa. 


the United States, is alleged to share responsibility with 
the former Soviet Union for militarizing Africa and mak- 
ing it a battleground in the cold war. We hear this alle- 
gation more frequently these days from Western jour- 
nalists and academics than we do from Africans. The 
case rests on emotional prejudice and flimsy argu- 
ments that cannot stand up to a serious examination of 
the facts.' The historical record, now being bolstered 
by hard data coming out of Moscow, demonstrates that 
it was the Russians and their radical Arab friends that 
supplied the overwhelming proportion of the arms with 
which Africans killed each other with so much zeal dur- 
ing the 1970's and 1980's.* 


Communism’s Failure in Africa 


The failure of communism in Africa has at least two 
major dimensions. In the first place, it is a manifestation 
of the Grand Failure? of communism in the world at 


'For a comprehensive discussion of this issue, see my recent book, The 
Horn of Africa, from War to Peace, London, Macmillan, and New York, St 
Martin's, 1991, Ch. 4, “Arms and their Social and Economic Effect,” which 
includes military aid statistics not only for Horn countries and Kenya but for 
Africa as a whole. It cites evidence that by the latter half of the 1970's, the 
USSR was supplying more than half of all arms imports into Africa while total 
US arms supplies to Africa amounted to less than 10 percent of those the 
Soviets supplied and were well below the amounts supplied by France, West 
Germany, and Italy. While the Soviets continued to supply massive 
amounts of arms to Africa through the 1980's, American deliveries slowed to a 
trickle. 

2A bankrupt Soviet Union and its successor republics can presumably 
no longer afford to donate arms to Africa, but some misguided Middle Eastern 
states continue to do so, so the problem is not entirely overcome. New, 
democratically-oriented African leaders are likely to see arms more as a 
burden on their economies rather than as a solution for their difficulties. 
Nevertheless, arms manufacturers in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union may be driven by desperate need for foreign exchange to continue 
to peddle arms in Africa. Fortunately, Africans’ capacity to pay for them is 
likely to remain extremely limited. 

8Zbigniew Brzezinski, The Grand Failure—The Birth and Death of 
Communism in the Twentieth Century, New York, Scribner's, 1989. 
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large, above all in the Soviet empire, its fountainhead. | litical and economic processes and, thus, justified an 


Soviet communism failed for two basic reasons: (1) it 
proved incapable of generating support from the work- 
ing class, on which it claimed to be based, or from 
any other segment of society except the parasitical 
nomenklatura, which it created; and (2) it was unable to 
establish or sustain an economy that could satisfy 
popular expectations for modernization and material 
progress. These failures were long obscured by Soviet 
leaders, who were initially successful in creating a polit- 
ical system that maintained an illusory stability based 
on police terror and military power. This kind of system 
was bound to be brittle, and increasingly, everyone 
within it, including its leaders, was forced to recognize 
its failings.* What was so long challenged by commu- 
nists themselves, by many Western intellectuals, and 
by a vocal minority within the professional Sovietologi- 
cal fraternity is no longer subject to debate, as this con- 
ference has demonstrated: communist totalitarianism 
was based on utterly fallacious concepts and assump- 
tions. It had an inherent tendency to degenerate from 
within. Above all, communism lacked the capacity to 
cope with the consequences of the electronic revolu- 
tion that swept the world during the final quarter of the 
20th century. But even if the electronic revolution had 
not had such a rapid and decisive impact, communism 
would have soon succumbed to its own incapacity to 
generate wealth and maintain economic momentum. 

But what about communism in Africa? It was in no 
sense an indigenous African phenomenon, but rather 
was a European intellectual import. It was grafted onto 
indigenous political and social traditions which had to 
be twisted to fit communist dogma. It did not put down 
deep roots. Communism (and related forms of totalitar- 
ianism) attracted many African intellectuals because of 
its seeming simplicity; its bogus claim to be an infallible 
formula for political and social liberation and material 
progress had enormous appeal. In practice, however, 
these claims were relatively quickly exposed as empty, 
though in areas of frustrated political development, 
such as the Republic of South Africa, communism con- 
tinued to have some appeal because all other avenues 
for effecting change were barred until recently. 

The real appeal of communism to most African lead- 
ers, whether they were in power or desired to seize 
power, centered on a mix of three pragmatic factors: 
(1) it provided a seemingly respectable recipe for tak- 
ing and/or exercising power in the name of the ‘broad 
masses” while excluding them from all meaningful po- 


4] anticipated this failure in “The Spectre and Implications of Internal 
Nationalist Dissent,” in S. Enders Wimbush, Ed., Soviet Nationalities in 
Strategic Perspective, London, Croom Helm, 1985, pp. 1-35. 


extraordinarily pernicious form of elite governance with 
no provision for orderly change of leadership; (2) com- 
munism and its milder undemocratic, authoritarian vari- 
ations, such as “African Socialism,” were thought likely 
to attract substantial economic aid from the Soviets, 
Chinese, Cubans, East Europeans, or some combina- 
tion of all of them;° and (3) even if economic aid did not 
materialize, Moscow and its satrapies proved to be a 
reliable source of military aid and support for security 
services—on which most communist-type regimes in 
Africa were increasingly dependent.® For communist- 
type movements not .in power, Moscow remained a 
source of overt and covert political and propaganda 
support as well as a source of arms and military advice 
long after Beijing abandoned this role. 

The purely ideological appeal of communism was al- 
ways weak in Africa and became weaker as African 
leaders, many of whom had been sincerely convinced 
that some version of a totalitarian communist system 
not only was the wave of the future but would enable 
them to overcome most of the political and economic 
challenges they faced, found that it failed to deliver 
what it promised. Leaders and ideologues in Africa 
who called themselves communists produced almost 
no serious revisionist thought of the kind that flourished 
in Eastern Europe from the mid-1950’s through the 
mid-1970's. It is difficult to find duller reading than Afri- 
can communist ideological journals. The pragmatic ap- 
peal of communism nevertheless persisted. The most 
extreme example of adherence to it is undoubtedly 
Mengistu Haile Mariam in Ethiopia. His was the last ma- 
jor government in the world to set up a Marxist-Leninist 
vanguard party (in 1984) and the last to declare itself a 
“People’s Republic” (1987). It is not surprising, given 
such political myopia and obduracy, that Mengistu was 
the last African leader still calling himself a communist 
to topple from power (1991). 


African authoritarian leaders professing “socialism' also had 
considerable appeal for progressive socialist governments and so-called 
liberal non-governmental groups in all Western societies. For a long period 
of time, Nyerere’s brand of African Socialism brought Tanzania more 
economic development assistance than was received by any other 
African country. 

*It is interesting to speculate whether or not Moscow might have 
maintained support for some pro-Soviet African regimes if it had not been 
faced with serious financial constraints. Even without economic 
assistance, Ethiopia's Mengistu, with vastly increased military aid and direct 
deployment of Soviet manpower, might have been kept in power for 
another year or two, perhaps longer. Likewise, one can speculate, the MPLA 
might have been enabled to continue its fight against UNITA in Angola 
However, in light of what we now know of the deteriorated condition of the 
Soviet economy as well as the decline in morale of the Soviet army and 
ruling elite by the late 1980's (resulting in part from the futile intervention in 
Afghanistan), such speculation becomes quite academic. 
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Ideological Evolution of 
Ethiopia’s Liberation Fronts 


For adecade and a half, Ethiopia offered the remark- 
able spectacle of a dogmatically Marxist-Leninist re- 
gime in Addis Ababa opposed by several groups of in- 
surgents who claimed to be equally good, if not better, 
Marxists. Frustrated Soviets, enlisting the assistance of 
Italian and East German communists, tried repeatedly 
to bring all these warring Ethiopian Marxists together, to 
no avail. Two groups, the Eritrean Popular Liberation 
Front (EPLF) and the Tigrean Popular Liberation Front 
(TPLF), steadily gained strength and territory and in the 
spring of 1991, forced Mengistu Haile Mariam to flee 
the country. 

An increasingly sharp divergence between rhetoric 
and reality developed as these movements took and 
held more territory. The TPLF appears to have shed 
much of its Marxism as it took control of most of Tigre 
and began to administer the province. When it orga- 
nized parallel movements that enabled it to advance 
into Amhara- and Oromo-populated regions (which 
eventually led to the creation of the Ethiopian People’s 
Revolutionary Democratic Front—EPRDF—the group 
that heads the new Ethiopian government), it did not 
rely on Marxist rhetoric or Leninist methods. Much of its 
appeal derived from the fact that upon taking over terri- 
tory, it rapidly liberated rural populations from the 
Derg’s intrusive and corrupt system of regimentation 
and control. Now in power in Addis Ababa, the EPRDF 
leadership has committed itself to multiparty democra- 
cy, privatization of the economy, and a pluralistic soci- 
ety, despite occasional echoes of socialist dogma from 
lower levels of the organization. Why some of its 
spokesmen abroad persisted until 1989 or 1990 in ex- 
pressing admiration for Albanian communism remains 
a mystery. 

In contrast, some elements in the EPLF leadership 
experienced considerable difficulty shedding their 
commitment to Marxism. The movement was slower to 
abandon “socialist” principles in practice than its 
Tigrean counterpart. As it took control of much of Eritrea 
during the late 1980's, the EPLF was tolerant of private 
enterprise but showed little inclination to encourage a 
pluralistic society or multiparty political system. Its ba- 
sic model appeared to be the kind of rural self-sufficien- 
cy the Chinese communists developed in Yan’an in the 
1930's. Since assuming power in Asmara in 1991 and 
transforming itself into the Provisional Government of 
Eritrea, the EPLF has committed itself to introducing full 
democracy, but only after a referendum has endorsed 
independence in 1993. With respect to the economy, it 
has become a champion of private enterprise and 


seeks foreign investment. It has moved faster in issuing 
economic proclamations than the EPRDF-led govern- 
ment in Addis Ababa.’ 


Social and Economic Failure 


Without exception, communist, communist-type, or 
communist-inspired regimes in Africa failed dismally in 
their efforts to implement progressive social and eco- 
nomic policies, and none was able to sustain any of the 
modest temporary successes it might have achieved. 
Schemes for collectivizing agriculture and villagizing 
rural populations alienated a major proportion of the 
peasantry, who might otherwise have remained politi- 
cally neutral. Nationalization of commerce and industry 
prevented rational development and reduced produc- 
tivity and potential for trade. Attempts to enforce nation- 
alization and regimentation and/or compensate for fail- 
ures necessitated continual expansion of a bureaucrat- 
ic nomenklatura that became increasingly corrupt and 
inclined to rely on intimidation and terror to maintain its 
status and privileges. 

Communist-type regimes also proved surprisingly 
inept in dealing with, or even understanding, the ethnic, 
religious, and caste tensions that afflict most African 
societies. Indeed, such tensions were in actuality often 
exacerbated by communist techniques of leadership 
and administration. Authoritarian parties found them- 
selves impelled to rely on minority individuals and 
groups for cadres. As they became more oppressive, 
they resorted to subtle (and sometimes not-so-subtle) 
exploitation of ethnic and religious tensions to maintain 
their hold on power. Ethnic-, tribal-, and clan-based 
corruption mushroomed. Economic deprivation inten- 
sified ethnic and religious resentments. Leaders of Afri- 
can states emerging from communist-type totalitarian- 
ism—like their counterparts in the former Soviet Union 
—must now confront situations where exacerbated eth- 
nic and religious relationships poison society and frus- 
trate their efforts at laying the groundwork for a rational 
political process. 

No aspect of the demise of communist-oriented au- 
thoritarianism in Africa is of greater significance than its 
failure to generate economic momentum or even to pre- 
vent economic crisis and degeneration. African gov- 


“Both movements experienced internal dissension as they shifted 
ideological direction. The internal ideological evolution of both the TPLF and 
the EPLF is one of the most fascinating aspects of the demise of 
communism in Africa, but it has been difficult to obtain details on how it 
occurred. Presumably, as both movements evolve in their positions of 
power, we will see further evolution and political scientists and historians will 
have the opportunity to clarify the processes that occurred during the 
1980's. 
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ernments, lacking a large resource base and com- 
pelled to depend on a small and often ill-trained edu- 
cated class, were poorly equipped to take on the task of 
planning and managing entire economies. Ideological 
zeal and lust to exercise power led communist- 
oriented leaders to reject the cautions of wiser counsel- 
lors (both African and Western) to avoid trying to “‘plan’”’ 
everything. Communism encouraged delusions about 
the efficacy of centralized state management of agri- 
culture, industry, and trade. Bureaucracies expanded 
exponentially while bureaucratic efficiency declined. 
Bureaucrats inept at management nevertheless were 
extraordinarily skilled at graft and diversion of funds to 
themselves and friends. State enterprises took on vast 
numbers of unnecessary employees as they produced 
less and less. Agricultural production declined and 
trade atrophied.® Thus, Africa in the post-communist 
world faces, on the whole, problems of governmental 
reform and economic restructuring that are more acute 
than in any other region except the former Soviet em- 
pire itself. In many African countries, economic and so- 
Cial problems have become far more serious than they 
were at the time of independence. 


Challenge for Africa 


Communism is not, however, entirely responsible for 
Africa's bad reputation in the world. The failure of Afri- 
can states to capitalize on independence to establish 
stable political systems, productive economies, and 
just societies is so widely recognized that the modest 
successes of some African states during the past 30 
years tend to be overlooked. The world is tired of Afri- 
ca's problems and failures. Africa’s major challenge 
during the decade ahead is to command sufficient at- 
tention on the world scene to be taken seriously and bid 
successfully for a share of the aid and investment that 
developed countries will be providing. Africa is no long- 
er in competition only with the rest of the Third World for 
resources. Its major competition now comes from the 
very countries that were once widely regarded as alter- 
native benefactors, i.e., the former Soviet Union, the 
countries of Eastern Europe who have liberated them- 
selves from communism, China, North Korea, and even 
distant Mongolia, Cambodia, and Vietnam. Cuba, as 
soon as it rids itself of Castro, will become a competitor 
as well. The challenge African leaders now face is to 


8This sad sequence of events was not confined to communist-oriented 
governments in Africa, though regimes which claimed to be communist or 
were supported by Moscow offer the most extreme examples. Economic 
decline resulting from governmental overmanagement of economies, and 
resultant corruption and inefficiency, has been characteristic of all 
authoritarian regimes in Africa. 


make their countries attractive enough to remain in the 
resource competition. 

Aid provided by governments and international orga- 
nizations will not be enough. Private investment of the 
kind that energizes productive processes by utilizing 
African talent and inspiring entrepreneurs will be the 
key to success. Communism is irrelevant to the tasks 
that need to be undertaken. Communism cannot in- 
spire or motivate people to greater productivity. Its ar- 
rogant bureaucrats enforcing rigid dogma deaden 
minds and stifle creativity. Its professed egalitarianism, 
even if applied honestly, can only redistribute poverty. 
Communists in Africa can base an appeal only on frus- 
tration or false promises. They can mobilize no external 
resources for African development. They have no con- 
structive role to play. 

One wonders, given African disillusionment with 
communism and the inability of any former communist 
state to provide support, whether any communist par- 
ties Can survive except under very special conditions, 
such as those in South Africa. But, even in South Africa, 
it is difficult to envision how communism can continue 
to have much relevance as that country develops a 
multi-ethnic political system. In some countries, parties 
that attempt to capitalize on what little remains of the 
communist legacy will have minimal popular appeal, 
because the number of party members and individuals 
who benefited from communist rule, e.g., in Ethiopia, 
was comparatively much smaller than in Eastern Eu- 
rope or the former Soviet Union. They do not command 
enough strength to organize and compete in multiparty 
elections. 

Colin Legum provides an excellent description of the 
change in attitudes that is widely apparent among Afri- 
cans at all levels of society—from intellectuals and po- 
litical elites to youth, from businessmen to farmers and 
traders. Not only has dogmatic authoritarianism failed 
in Africa; endlessly expansive and intrusive govern- 
ment has also failed. Africans need and are only able to 
afford government that satisfies the priority needs of 
their societies and leaves them free to farm, trade, 
build, manufacture, and organize with as little govern- 
mental interference as possible. Foreign governments, 
international organizations, investors, and foundations 
will increasingly concentrate on helping Africans help 
themselves. Africans, in turn, must concentrate on 
demonstrating that they are worth helping. 


Exaggerated Dangers? 
Colin Legum raises two other points on which | would 


like to comment. | agree with his characterization of the 
majority of single-party regimes in Africa, whether 
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Marxist or otherwise, as military-oriented despotisms, 
but | wonder whether the danger that this mode of Afri- 
can political leadership might continue indefinitely is 
not largely over. The world is unlikely to be as tolerant of 
the pretensions of despotic leaders as it was during the 
1970's and the 1980's. Many inept and oppressive Afri- 
can governments survived because of anti-colonial 
sympathy and the indulgence—and consequently sup- 
port—of international organizations, Western govern- 
ments, the Soviets, or some combination of all three. 
Some were very skillful at casting themselves in the role 
of competitors for Western vs. Eastern favors. Most of 
these ploys are much less likely to be successful during 
the 1990's and seem unlikely to be revivable in the 21st 
century. 

Western democratic countries, especially the United 
States, are now much less eager than they were two or 
three decades ago to recognize countries that aspire to 
independence. The former Soviet republics are being 
held to requirements for practice of democracy, obser- 
vance of human rights, social justice, and implementa- 
tion of rational economic reforms as a condition for dip- 
lomatic recognition and membership in international 
organizations. If such reguirements had prevailed as a 
condition for maintenance of international recognition 
of most African governments during the 1970's and 
1980's, few would have qualified. Absolute notions of 
noninterference in internal affairs and of economic aid 
“without strings attached” have been under challenge 
for several years and are no longer universally sustain- 


able. Alert African (and other Third World) leaders are 
already taking such considerations into account. 

Finally, there is the issue of Islamic “fundamenta- 
lism.” | prefer to term it “extremism,” since it is more of- 
ten a perversion of the original principles of Islam thana 
return to them. It is important for Africans and Western- 
ers to distinguish between Islamic extremism and legiti- 
mate forms of Islamic assertiveness and pride. Encour- 
agement of Christian-Muslim tensions will benefit no 
one in Africa. | am disinclined to see Islamic extremism 
as a great danger for most of Sub-Saharan Africa un- 
less states led by Islamic demagogues—e.g., Libya, 
lraq, or lran—interfere by supporting clerical extrem- 
ists or by delivering arms to disaffected tribal groups. 

Since communism no longer provides a good ex- 
cuse for tyranny, some authoritarian-inclined political 
and military leaders in Africa may see Islam as a re- 
spectable substitute and employ Islamic rhetoric to ad- 
vance their own narrow political agendas and frustrate 
those who oppose their political and military adventur- 
ism. Africans who succumb to their blandishments will 
be guilty of even greater gullibility than those who fell 
victim to the appeals of communism.°? 


°Fortunately, both the lack of resources to support subversion or even to 
maintain propaganda operations and the fear of internal manifestations of 
Islamic extremism—which have taken particularly acute form in parts of 
the North Caucasus and Central Asia—seem to preclude the possibility that 
any significant elements in the former Soviet Union or the Russian republic 
would be interested in encouraging Islamic extremism in Africa 
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Back from the Brink: 

The Gorrespondence Between 
President John F. Kennedy and 
Chairman Nikita §. Khrushchev 

on the Cuban Missile Crisis 
of Autumn 1962 


A Special Edition of Problems of Communism 


This special issue, gee of the US and Russian 
governments, will publish two dozen confidential mes- 
sages exchanged by Kennedy and Khrushchev from 
October 22 through December 14, 1962, by which time 
issues of the removal of Soviet missiles and N28 air- 
craft, and the lifting of the US naval quarantine of 
Cuba had generally been resolved. Although approxi- 
mately half of the letters have been mean pub- 
lished, the remainder were released only on January 6, 
1992, in a joint gesture by the Russian Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and the US Department of State. 


In addition to providing the texts in their original lan- 
guages, we will also Pear tien the earliest informal or un- 
official translation, with an eye to offering what the re- 
spondent probably was eae when he drafted his 
reply. There will also be commentary on the full ex- 
change from a panel of scholars, including Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., William Taubman, and Vladislav 
Zubok. 
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TO THE READERS OF PROBLEMS OF COMMUNISM 


From the dark early days of the Cold War to the advent of perestroyka and the 
failed putsch in Moscow last August, Problems of Communism delved beneath the 
headlines to shed light on the closed world of communist systems. With the collapse 
of communism in Eastern Europe, in the former Soviet Union, and in many other 
countries around the world, the journal may rightly declare its mission 
accomplished. This May-June 1992 issue will be the last. 

Problems of Communism owed its preeminence to its many contributors. They 
represented a veritable ““Who’s Who” of internationally recognized scholars. For 
two generations, Problems of Communism provided original, independent analysis 
of every major development in the communist world, becoming the “journal of 
record” in its field. It helped others understand that Western policy toward the 
communist states was rooted not in prejudice and sheer emotion, but in reason and 
thorough analysis. 

Editors Abe Brumberg, Theodore Frankel, Paul A. Smith Jr. and Wayne Hall 
were all remarkably adept in guiding Problems of Communism through the ebbs 
and flows of superpower tension and détente. They kept it on course, consistently 
providing its worldwide audience with readable, timely scholarship of the highest 
caliber. 

This farewell is not a sad one. Problems of Communism stands as a model of 
serious, scholarly analysis for the challenges of the next century. As we turn the 
page to a new era, we have the satisfaction of understanding how we got there and 


why. For this we owe Problems of Communism a great deal. 


HENRYsEsCATTO 
Director 
United States Information Agency 


June 1992 
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FROM THE EDITORS 


The Editors announce the termination of the journal Problems of Communism, 
effective with the current, May-June 1992 issue. It has been a rewarding 40 years of 
dialogue with a distinguished worldwide community of contributors and readers on 
the central issue of the postwar decades. We have been honored by the faithfulness 
with which you have attended our efforts to illuminate the workings of communism 
and will miss the many fruitful ties we have had with you all in this undertaking. 
However, when the mounting problems of communism triggered a dramatic collapse 
of communist governance, it was time for us all to focus on new issues. 

The Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, 
will be contacting paying subscribers in the near future regarding your subscription. 
The editorial office has on hand a fairly comprehensive inventory of back issues 
running from roughly 1970 on. If you need a selected issue or two, we would be glad 
to accommodate your request at no charge. Please use the form at the back of the 
book to send your order directly to us at our editorial offices at 301 Fourth Street SW, 
Washington, DC, 20547, for receipt no later than August 15. 

As we close the book on Problems of Communism, we offer a very rich selection of 
articles on political transitions, particularly the adjustment of societies to 
postcommunist circumstances. Our apologies to those would-be contributors whose 
articles arrived too late for inclusion in this last number. 

In parting, we would like to reiterate two beliefs that have motivated us and our 
distinguished predecessors on the masthead of POC these four decades. The first is 
that the battle of ideas is won, not by the shaded fact or outright lie, but by the steady, 
reasoned presentation of the unembellished truth. This is a lesson not only for the 
losers but also for the victors. The second is the conviction that, whatever its flaws, 
democracy remains the best available means for ordering human affairs. As 
suggested at POC’s October 1991 conference, ‘“Toward a Postcommunist World,” 
this alternative will be dramatically tested in the decades ahead in many settings 


throughout this complex world. 
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Germany After Unification 
Daniel Hamilton 


Within Germany today there is a growing—but still fragile—consensus that the country must shift 
from being an importer of security to an exporter of stability. This role, will, however, be difficult to fulfill 
because of the degree of domestic turbulence wrought by unification. 


The Bumpy Road of Czechoslovakia’s Velvet Revolution 
Otto Ulé 


The velvet revolution of November 1989 swept Czechoslovakia’s communists from power and 
ushered in a new democratic era. But democratic Czechoslovakia faces numerous political, social, 
and economic problems, not the least of which is whether the federation will survive. 


The Politics of Transition in Bulgaria: Back to the Future? 
Plamen S. Tzvetkov 


Bulgaria's transition appears to fit neither the pattern of Central Europe, where the communists 

were swept from power in 1989 and 1990, nor the pattern of the Balkans, where they managed to hang 
on to power by changing their image and liberalizing their rule. The source of Bulgarian 
distinctiveness is the nation’s democratic traditions. These traditions will be put to the test as 
Bulgarians attempt to resolve economic and ethnic minority problems in the years ahead. 


is Latin America the Future of Eastern Europe? A Symposium 
Melvin Croan, Thomas E. Skidmore, David Ost, Lawrence S. Graham, and Eric Hershberg 


Comparison of issues of political and economic transition in Eastern Europe and in other parts of the 
world suggests that the effort to accomplish simultaneously these dual tasks faces enormous 
obstacles. Moreover, political and social conditions in Eastern Europe may not allow for easy 
transfer of experience from other settings. 


Prospects for Democratization in China 
Martin King Whyte 


Contingency may have played a greater role in the failure of the Beijing spring of 1989 than 

previously has been acknowledged. If that is the case, there may be plenty of opportunity for historical 
contingency to operate in determining China’s future, perhaps producing a more democratic order 

in the next round. In short, the absence of meaningful democratization in China is not inevitable and 
eternal. 


Crisis of Authoritarianism in North Africa: The Case of Algeria 

John P. Entelis 

On the eve of the 21st century, authoritarianism is experiencing a world-wide crisis that has brought 
into question its legitimacy. In North Africa, particularly Algeria, the strength of democratizing trends 


shows that the state’s ability to shape society has been dealt a devastating blow and that a 
breakthrough to democracy there is a matter of time. 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side) 


Afghanistan and Regional Security After the Cold War 
Rasul B. Rais 


Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan eased but did not eliminate issues of regional security. 
Pakistan, India, lran, and Soviet successor-states in Central Asia all must work out new relations, a task 
complicated by the complexities of factional and ethnic politics in post-Najibullah Kabul, 


Communism at the Crossroads: Changing Roles in Western Democracies 
Frank L. Wilson 


None of the various options open to communist parties in the West seems a very promising 
response to their current crisis. This weakening of communist parties is not, however, necessarily a 
good thing for Western democracies. As radical Right parties emerge, the world may come to 
regret the passing from the political scene of the “tame” communist parties of the 1970’s and 1980's 
that were able to absorb and direct social unrest in Western Europe into productive and democratic 
modes of action. 


Private Farming and Agrarian Reform in Russia 
Stephen K. Wegren 


Russia's current experiment with private farming seems bogged down in bureaucratic obstacles 
and heavy start-up costs. The bulk of the new farmers are city dwellers taking up farming activities on 
less-than-optimal lands, with predictably less-than-optimal results in terms of output and 
productivity. 


Essay-Reviews 


Hungary’s Economic Transformation 
Michael Marrese 


From 1964 to 1988, Hungarian attempts to find a “third way” between central planning and the 
market caught the attention of the West. Although Hungary's earlier attempts at reform did not enable it 
to increase efficiency dramatically or to become integrated into the world economy, they 

contributed to the development there of a set of attitudes and an institutional infrastructure more 
congenial to economic transformation than in most other countries of Eastern Europe. 


Transitions to Democracy and Markets: The Long Road Ahead 
Douglas Steinel 


Transitions to democracy in contemporary Eastern Europe differ from previous transitions in that 
these countries are attempting to create a democracy and a market economy simultaneously. Because 
of the complexity and demands of the two efforts, many countries will not be successful in 
constructing a market economy and building a democratic order. 


The Soviet Economy and the Perestroyka Years 
Gregg S. Robins 


The economic literature on the perestroyka period offers more than a glimpse of recent history. This 
literature provides a perspective on the current situation in Russia and the other Soviet successor- 
states, and it encourages analysts to take a more critical approach when suggesting remedies to 
the economic problems left in the wake of the Soviet Union’s collapse. 


China’s Global Role 
Steven |. Levine 


The transformation of the global landscape since 1989 raises the fundamental question of what role 
or roles China will play in the post—cold war world. Although it would seem foolish to expect the 
imminent collapse of Chinese communism on the model of either Eastern Europe or the Soviet 
Union, the system no longer seems immutable or eternal. One must begin to consider the global 
implications of the rule of a modern-minded, nationalist elite, 


Daniel Hamilton 


uch of the drama of European and world history 

has derived from the changing nature of Cen- 

tral Europe. World War II destroyed the Euro- 
pean center as an independent political force; nations 
on the European periphery—the United States and the 
Soviet Union—emerged as the predominant global and 
European powers. During the cold war, the nations of 
the European center assumed a position of secondary 
importance as Europe’s eastern and western peripher- 
ies became the centers of opposing alliances. The rev- 
olutions of 1989 and the end of the Soviet Union have 
re-established the nations of the European center as 
subjects, rather than as objects, of world politics. Ger- 
many, the major nation of the European center, is once 
again the fulcrum of Europe. 

United Germany stands as a prime beneficiary of the 
end of the cold war. The end of the division of Germany 
and Europe and the dissolution of the Soviet Union 
have ushered in an era of transition in which Germans, 
east and west, are engaged in a fundamental reexami- 
nation of their national interests and commitments in a 
radically transformed world. This reexamination is in- 
fluenced by significant changes taking place in the 
German domestic and foreign policy spheres. 

While the Germans are now one people in a constitu- 
tional sense, they are far from being unified economi- 
cally, socially, and emotionally. It will take more than a 
decade before a comparable living standard among 
Germans, which is postulated in the constitution, is 
achieved between east and west, and at least a gener- 
ation before the mental barriers dissipate between east 
and west. Even the political system is in flux as internal 
alliances shift in response to the changing landscape. 
The decision to move the government and parliament 
from Bonn to Berlin, and the challenges to Germany's 
federal system presented by its expansion from 11 to 
16 states add to the sense of disorientation. In short, 


Germany’s domestic policy will be less settled and pre- 
dictable than the one to which Germany’s neighbors 
and allies—and the Germans themselves—had grown 
accustomed over 40 years. In the month of April 1992 
alone, Germany was rocked by its first public em- 
ployees’ strike in 18 years, which crippled services and 
paralyzed cities; angry voter rejection of the estab- 
lished parties and a stunning show of support for two 
extreme right-wing parties in two bellwether state elec- 
tions; and the surprise resignation, after 18 years in of- 
fice, of Minister of Foreign Affairs and Vice-Chancellor 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher, the country’s most popular 
politician and the personification of a certain style and 
substance of German foreign policy that may be 
eclipsed by the challenges of a new age. 

Efforts to deepen West European integration, con- 
solidate political and economic reforms in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Soviet successor-states, devise a just and 
stable European security framework, and sustain an 
open global system of trade and finance will turn on 
German action or German inaction much more than be- 
fore. But along with this enhanced weight has come en- 
hanced responsibility. Many neighboring countries 


Daniel Hamilton is Senior Associate at the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace (Washington, 
DC), where he directs the Endowment’s program on 
“Europe and America in the Post-Soviet Era.” He is 
also currently serving as the Coordinator of the Car- 
negie Endowment National Commission on America 
and the New World, and is a member of the German- 
American Strategy Group, sponsored by the Aspen 
Institute Berlin, where he was Deputy Director from 
1982-90. He is a consultant for the National Geo- 
graphic Society, and has been a consultant to Kop- 
pel Communications. 


Germany After Unification 


German Chancellor Helmut Kohl addresses the first 
united German parliament in the Berlin Reichstag on 
October 4, 1990. 


—Reuters/Bettmann. 


now expect Germany, as Europe's central power, to 
shoulder considerable burdens of adjustment to new 
European and global arrangements. The Russians ex- 
pect their support for unification to be repaid with great- 
er economic assistance and a new special relation- 
ship;' East European reformers expect aid, blueprints 
for economic and social modernization, and support for 
their efforts to join the European Community; West Eu- 
ropean partners expect Germany to underwrite the 
drive toward deeper European integration; and Ameri- 
cans press the Germans to shoulder greater global re- 
sponsibilities as “partners in leadership.” The historical 
fear of being dominated by the Germans coexists un- 
easily with the even greater contemporary fear of being 
neglected by German capital and German elites. 

In important ways, German leaders have sought to 
respond to these fears. Yet the concern on the Rhine 
and the Spree is less the possibility of aggressive 
Machtpolitik than of overstretch. United Germany may 


have no enemies, but it may have too many needy 
friends. Both the German public and the German politi- 
cal class fear a Germany that can’t say nein, one so 
overburdened by commitments that it falls on its face. 
At the same time, there is broad consensus among the 
German political class on the need to consolidate de- 
mocracy, social market economies, and arms reduc- 
tions east of the Elbe. Germany's unsettled domestic 
condition and the turbulence of post-Soviet Europe are 
particularly frustrating to those west German elites for 
whom calculability, solvency, and stability had been 
the watchwords of postwar success. 

As united Germany’s domestic and foreign policy 
profile emerges, deep continuities bind it closely to the 
highly successful political, social, and economic struc- 
tures of the former West Germany. The Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany is likely to remain a strong democracy 
wedded to a robust capitalist system underpinned by a 
deep and generous social-welfare system. Yet the Fed- 
eral Republic’s center of gravity is shifting eastward 
and northward while its internal political alliances and 
allegiances are becoming somewhat more fluid. It has 
become more Protestant, more self-confident, and 
more expressly German. A number of friendly, demo- 
cratic, yet fragile, eastern neighbors now border on 
Germany, but the continent as a whole, while freer, is 
more tempestuous. New divisions have appeared to re- 
place those that have faded away. 

As a result of these changes, new accents are being 
set, new and mixed signals are being given. Germany's 
debate about its future role is more open to the influ- 
ence of friends, neighbors, and events than generally 
believed, and more open-ended than generally ac- 
knowledged. This essay reviews Germany's twin pre- 
occupations since unification: consolidating domestic 
unity and establishing a new framework for European 
stability. 


The Challenge of Economic 
Unification 


The Germans are more preoccupied with their do- 
mestic condition than at any time since they faced re- 
building their devastated and defeated country follow- 
ing World War Il. The euphoria accompanying the 
opening of the Berlin Wall has given way to a more 
sober accounting of the investment costs required by 
unification, estimated at more than US$600 billion over 


‘One can imagine what went through German minds when Boris 
Yel'tsin, speaking to German businessmen on his visit to Bonn in November 
1991, said he had one request: ‘Please occupy us.” 
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A striking employee of west Berlin’s transport service looks out at empty transit rails. The sign reads: “We Are 


Striking for the Attainment of Our Just Demands.” 


the course of the decade. Having defined the internal 
and external terms of unification during 1990, the Ger- 
mans now face the historic challenge of consolidating 
their inner unification. How and when this can be 
achieved will depend on how quickly the east German 
economy can be turned around to create self-sustaining 
growth without tilting the entire economy into recession or 
fueling inflation. Although the economic revival of eastern 
Germany presents overwhelming short-term challenges, 
given the twin social pressures of widespread unemploy- 
ment and of the drive for almost instant equalization of liv- 
ing standards between east and west, it also provides 
enormous long-term opportunities. 

The challenge of east German economic resuscita- 
tion has dominated public debate in Germany and has 
consumed the energies of the nation’s elites. The gov- 
ernment woefully underestimated the costs of unifica- 
tion. It was slow to raise taxes, remains reluctant to cut 
down wasteful subsidies in western Germany, and has 
overextended itself financially to underwrite the mas- 
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sive costs of restoring east German economic health. 
As German Minister of Defense Volker Ruehe has ac- 
knowledged, unification is not a sprint but a marathon, 
but this marathon is taking place at the speed of a 
sprint.* 

Eastern Germany is in the throes of a painful shake- 
out. Since the Berlin Wall opened in 1989, every second 
job in eastern Germany has been lost.? Unemployment 
and underemployment are likely to hover around 30-40 
percent of the work force, wage hikes continue to out- 
strip productivity increases, investment has been slug- 


?Remarks at a meeting of the Konrad Adenauer Foundation, 
Washington, DC, March 3, 1992. The recent German interest-rate rise to the 
highest level in 60 years, the day before the US Federal Reserve 
significantly lowered its rates, must be seen in this context. It was not so much 
a sign of “muscle-flexing” as of a worried Bundesbank trying to counter 
the inflationary danger of what was perceived to be a weak fiscal policy. It was 
also a sign of German preoccupation with perceived domestic ills to the 
exclusion of their broader international implications. 

3See “Drastic Job Losses in Eastern Germany,” SUddeutsche Zeitung 
(Munich), Apr. 10, 1992. 
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gish, and property issues remain contentious. While in- 
dustrial production in western Germany grew by 3.2 
percent in 1991, east German production shrank by 
more than 50 percent. Whereas German GNP in 1991 
reached 2.8 trillion DM, only 193 billion DM—6.9 per- 
cent—came from eastern Germany, even though this 
area accounts for 20 percent of Germany’s population. 
Average monthly gross earnings in the west in 1991 to- 
taled 3,750 DM, more than double the average of 1,660 
DM in the east. Nonetheless, average east German in- 
come has risen rapidly since 1989. This is based less 
on the economic strength of the new states, however, 
than on the 150 billion DM in government transfer pay- 
ments flowing into the area in 1991.4 Reconstruction 
will continue to require massive amounts of public 
transfers. Since other services have only been trimmed 
slightly, the increased expenditures are being financed 
not only by higher taxes and increased mandatory con- 
tributions to the German social insurance systems, but 
also by heavy public-sector borrowing on the capital 
markets. As a result of this influx of public funds, Ger- 
many’s budget deficit swelled to over 4 percent of GNP 
in 1991.° The Federal Republic’s debt was the highest 
in its history, almost double the 1990 level. Conse- 
quently, Germany needs all its domestic capital re- 
sources and will even need to import funds. This is cru- 
cial reversal of Germany's position as a capital exporter 
at a time when the world is heading toward a period of 
high demand for capital investment and a rapidly di- 
minishing pool of savings to finance that investment.® 

In January 1991, more than 3 million Germans were 
unemployed, the highest level since unification. This 
translates into an unemployment rate in the west of 7 
percent and in the east of 16.5 percent. Moreover, the 
true extent of unemployment and underemployment is 


‘Economic production in eastern Germany in 1991 did not even cover 
east German private consumption, which totaled 196 billion DM. See the 
Deutsche Bank report, “Unification Issues: Sector by Sector Forecast for 
German Industry in 1992,” January 1992. The average monthly income in 
eastern Germany is 1,845 DM, compared to the EC average of 1,140 DM. 
See SUddeutsche Zeitung, Nov. 18, 1991. 

“The public-sector deficit of 108 billion DM was smaller than expected, 
but much higher than the 75 billion DM deficit recorded in 1990. The 
Bundesbank predicts a larger deficit again in 1992, sparked in particular 
by a swing in social insurance payments, which recorded a surplus of 13 
billion DM in 1991, toward a deficit of approximately 15 billion DM. See 
Deutsche Bundesbank, Jahresbericht 1991 (1991 Report); “The Budget 
Deficit in 1991 Is Smaller Than Expected,” Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
(Frankfurt/Main), Apr. 10, 1992. 

°Der Tagesspiegel (Berlin), Jan. 16, 1992. In 1991, Germany had a 20.8 
billion DM trade surplus, and a current-account deficit of 34.2 billion DM. Even 
though eastern Germany was only responsible for 2.3 percent of 
Germany's total foreign trade, eastern Germany contributed nearly one-third 
(6.7 billion DM) of the total trade surplus. The west German surplus fell 
dramatically to 14.1 billion DM from 92.1 billion in 1990. See Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Feb. 19, 1992. 


not reflected in official statistics because some groups 
of marginally employed or unemployed persons are not 
considered in the labor pool. For example, there were 
over 500,000 people on “short-time” work, often a 
euphemism for no work at all; 400,000 involved in limit- 
ed job-creation schemes (Arbeitsbeschaffungsmass- 
nahmen); 750,000 who retired early; untold thousands 
in retraining programs; roughly 450,000 workers who 
commute to western Germany; and a tendency for 
women to leave the work force as child-care arrange- 
ments and other family services provided by the com- 
munist state, together with jobs, dry up.” 

If, however, one peers through the mists of German 
gloom, clear signs of an impending revival are appar- 
ent. The east German economy finally bottomed out in 
1991, and by the second half of 1992, the area between 
the Elbe and the Oder is likely to be Europe's fastest- 
growing region, with growth rates of 10-15 percent. 
The economic free fall occasioned by eastern Ger- 
many’s cold-turkey switch to a market economy in July 
1990 has been stopped, but even such high growth 
rates will raise eastern Germany’s share in total Ger- 
man production by only 1 percent.® Many obstacles to 
sustained high economic growth in the east remain, in- 
cluding the need to privatize, restructure, or close old 
communist enterprises; unwillingness to break the iron 
triangle of higher wages, low productivity, and greater 
taxes; unresolved property disputes; ghastly environ- 
mental degradation; and sluggish international de- 
mand for German exports as a result of the current 
recession. 

The Treuhandanstalt, the world’s largest holding 
company, is charged with overcoming the first obsta- 
cle; it is responsible for restructuring, privatizing, or 
closing thousands of firms previously owned by the 
GDR government. After an inauspicious beginning, 
marked by the murder of its dynamic chief Detlev Roh- 
wedder, the 7reuhand is now moving briskly under the 
leadership of Birgit Breul, a former CDU economics 
minister in Lower Saxony. Mrs. Breul is intent on wrap- 
ping up the Treuhand’s mission by 1993, one year earli- 
er than expected. The Treuhand has sold over 7,000 
companies, 7,000 properties and more than 27,000 
acres of farmland. It is still trying to unload or shut down 
4,800 additional firms. However, the competing goals 


"For a skeptical assessment of east German economic progress since 
unification, see Peter Christ, “The East Writes Red,” Die Zeit (Hamburg), 
Mar. 6, 1992; Also Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Jan. 10 and Feb. 6, 
1992. Since German economic and monetary union on July 1, 1990, a 
reported 240,000 east Germans have moved to the west. See Der 
Tagesspiegel, Jan. 16, 1992. 

®Deutsche Bank Economics Department, “Unification Issues: Sector by 
Sector Forecast for German Industry in 1992," January 1992. 


inherent in its mandate—restructuring versus privatiza- 
tion—together with continued public criticism and the 
lack of east German companies with salable products, 
continue to hamper progress.” 

A second obstacle is the iron triangle of wages, pro- 
ductivity, and taxes. Recent wage settlements have 
provided east German workers with 60 percent or more 
of the wage levels in western Germany, even though 
their productivity is roughly one-third that of western 
levels. '° The drive for wage equalization has destroyed 
the competitiveness of eastern industries by negating 
any productivity gains achieved through new invest- 
ment, and thus has discouraged new private invest- 
ment. Simultaneously, tax hikes to pay for unification 
have reversed almost all the gains workers had made 
from the 1991 wage settlements and thus have fueled 
new demands for higher wages. 

Unresolved property disputes also continue to hin- 
der investment in eastern Germany. The Bundestag is 
reassessing the 1990 treaty with the former Soviet 
Union that prevents previous owners from regaining 
property expropriated by Moscow during the occupa- 
tion period between 1945 and 1949. The government is 
also seeking to tighten laws on the dispensation of 
properties seized by the Third Reich between 1933 and 
1945 and by the GDR after 1949. These properties, 
mostly factories, businesses, and homes, were cov- 
ered by a March 1991 law that gave investors priority 
over former owners to receive sale proceeds. Officials 
have received 1.2 million applications representing 
more than 2 million claims for return of property, yet as 
of January, only 67,000 cases had been processed. It 
is likely to take a decade before property issues are 
untangled. |! 


Ibid. 

104 simple comparison of the negotiated hourly wage rates results in a 
somewhat skewed picture due to the disparity in hours worked and the more 
attractive fringe benefits in western Germany. Ullrich Heilemann has 
calculated that wages in the east German metal industry, for example, 
effectively reach only 40 percent of the west German level, as compared 
to 63 percent of the monthly basic wage income. See Ullrich Heilemann, “The 
Economics of German Unification Reconsidered,” /ntereconomics 
(Hamburg), November/December 1991, p. 302. 

"Under the March 1991 law, introduced to regulate unresolved 
property questions, a claimant can decide for compensation instead of 
restitution. However, the degree of compensation was left open. The 
Federal Constitutional Court also decided in April 1991 that some degree of 
compensation was due those with property expropriated during the period 
1945-49. These formulations have left matters in a muddle. Kurt Biedenkopf, 
the CDU minister president of Saxony, criticized the established principle 
of “restitution before compensation” as a “major mistake in the German 
unification process.” See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Jan. 15, 1992; 
ibid., Mar. 11, 1992; The Wall Street Journal (New York), Jan. 9, 1992; 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Jan. 24, 1992; SUddeutsche Zeitung, 

Nov. 21, 1991; and ‘Restitution Before Compensation—Scholz Is Concerned 
About the Possible Change in This Order,” Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Jan. 23, 1992. 
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A January 1990 photograph depicts the city of Leip- 
zig, eastern Germany, shrouded in pollution. 


—Reuters/Bettmann. 


Another obstacle is the ecological squalor of eastern 
Germany—one of the most tragic legacies of Stalinist 
socialism. Massive long-term investment will be neces- 
sary to bring east German environmental standards up 
to tolerable levels—investment that will have to be di- 
verted from other areas of the economy. Two examples 
should suffice to indicate the scope of the challenge. 
Simply cleaning the drinking water supply, 60 percent 
of which is deemed unfit to drink by the European Com- 
munity (EC), could take 25 years and cost 30 billion 
DM." In addition, the Soviet military is leaving behind 
nearly all the uranium wastes produced by East Germa- 
ny under Soviet nuclear-weapons and energy pro- 
grams since World War II. For decades, underground 
uranium processing facilities pumped unsealed radio- 
active slurry into two large man-made lakes near the 


'2See “30 Billion for Water Purification,” SUddeutsche Zeitung, Mar. 1, 
1992: “Beware the Drinking Water!” Die Zeit, Feb. 21, 1992: “Bitterfeld Is 
Different,” ibid., Sept. 27, 1991; Holger Douglas and Thomas 
Kleine-Brockhoff, “Hot Legacy of the Cold War,” German Comments (St. 
Augustin), Konrad Adenauer Foundation, October 1991, pp. 68-78; 
“Purification of Contaminated Drinking Water Will Take 100 Years,” 
Stiddeutsche Zeitung, Mar. 4, 1992. 
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towns of Oberrothenbach and Selingstaat, located in 
the middle of Saxony’s densely populated industrial 
heartland. The smaller lake alone harbors radioactive 
waste 250 times the entire volume of low- and medium- 
level nuclear waste that the FRG’s nuclear energy in- 
dustry will have produced by the year 2000. Cleaning 
up these processing facilities will cost 15—20 billion DM. 
These are only two of the more vivid examples of a stag- 
gering challenge. 

In fact, the primary reason why the environmental sit- 
uation has improved in eastern Germany since unifica- 
tion is not the introduction of environmental policies but 
rather the collapse of east German industry. The imme- 
diate problems of economic resuscitation and the huge 
costs associated with environmental cleanup will al- 
most certainly delay the government's goal of phasing 
in very rigorous west German environmental regula- 
tions by 1996. 

The slackening of economic growth in western Ger- 
many due to the weakening east German consumer 
boom and sluggish international demand for German 
exports presents yet another obstacle to sustained 
high economic growth. Initially, eastern Germany’s 
huge appetite for consumer goods following economic 
and monetary union touched off a boom in consump- 
tion. West German production traditionally directed to 
exports was rechanneled to meet the surge of demand 
inthe east. Imports began pouring into eastern Germany. 
This boom has now given way to a mild recession, 
sending Germany’s current-account balance into the 
red for the first time in a decade and erasing more than 
80 percent of its trade surplus. At the same time, Ger- 
many’s export-oriented economy has been hit hard by 
recession in other major economies, diminished do- 
mestic consumption, huge overseas payments, and a 
steep rise in interest rates. In addition, Germany made 
huge financial transfers, including payments of more 
than 30 billion DM, or $18.5 billion, to the Allied powers 
in the Gulf war and to the EC. These factors pushed 
Germany’s current account from a surplus of 77.4 bil- 
lion DM, or $47.7 billion, in 1990, to a deficit of 34.2 bil- 
lion DM, or $21 billion, in 1991. Germany’s traditional 
trade surplus plunged to 20.8 billion DM, or $12.8 bil- 
lion, in 1991, from 107.4 billion DM, or $66.2 billion in 
1990.'$ 

Within the year, eastern Germany appears likely to 
enter a stage of sustained growth, albeit from a low lev- 
el. But recovery is likely to be uneven among sectors of 
the economy and will probably run along north-south 
rather than east-west lines. As the once-monolithic 


'SFerdinand Protzman, “Germany Reports Current-Account Deficit,” 
The New York Times, Feb. 19, 1992. 


command economy dissolves, pockets of relative pros- 
perity and poverty will emerge. 

In general terms, prospects for economic revival vary 
according to three main regions in the former GDR. The 
southern belt—the old industrial heartland of this part of 
Germany, including Saxony, Thuringia, and parts of 
Sachsen-Anhait—appears to have the brightest pros- 
pects. Although the ecological devastation is most ap- 
parent in this area, it is also where most of the invest- 
ment is now flowing, and where economic recovery is 
most likely to develop a regional export base. 

Economic revival is likely to prove most difficult in the 
northern belt of eastern Germany, which includes 
Mecklenburg-Vorpommen, a highly agricultural area 
that has also been dependent on the now-obsolete 
East German shipbuilding industry.'* Consolidation of 
eastern Germany’s woefully inefficient agricultural 
sector is likely to slash agricultural employment in 
Mecklenburg-Vorpommen from 800,000 to roughly 
100,000. Over time, the concerns and competitive chal- 
lenges of Mecklenburg-Vorpommen are more likely to 
resemble those of the northern states of western 
Germany, such as Schleswig-Holstein and Lower 
Saxony, while the main economic issues of concern to 
Saxony and Thuringia are more likely to resemble 
those of Bavaria, Hesse, and Baden-Wurttemberg. 

The fortunes of those living in the middle belt, which 
encompasses Berlin, Brandenburg, and parts of Sach- 
sen-Anhalt, will be tied to the fortunes of Berlin. In the 
long run, no area of Germany is likely to profit as much 
from unity as Berlin, but in the short run, no area is pay- 
ing as dearly for unity. Berlin has turned into a boom- 
town of uneven proportions. On the one hand, the city is 
reemerging as Europe's center of gravity, a huge, vi- 
brant, frenetic metropolis that not only links but embod- 
ies both East and West—a magnet for people, money, 
and power. On the other hand, the end to the massive 
subsidies paid to West Berlin by the federal govern- 
ment during the cold war is also causing companies to 
leave the city.'° In addition, in 1995 Berlin, as one of the 
original western Lander, will take over a share of the 
DM 50 billion in public debt inherited from the former 
East German government. There are, however, offset- 
ting gains, including federal help for the government’s 


“The disastrous situation in the shipbuilding industry in Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern unleashed a wave of strikes, sparked a state government 
Crisis, toppled the minister president of the state, and attracted the concern of 
European Community authorities, who threatened to withhold adjustment 
subsidies until a plausible restructuring concept was submitted by the 
German government. 

'SSubsidies, which included bonuses for employees, totaled 9 billion 
DM in 1990. The 8 percent personal-income-tax break for Berliners will be 
phased out by 1995, as will tax holidays for companies. Federal payments 
for Berlin also will be cut. 
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move, private sector jobs and investment, and multi- 
faceted programs to raise eastern Germany to western 
standards. Investment, trade, construction, and rents 
are booming. 

Berlin still consists of two societies. Easterners earn 
half what westerners do, and unemployment in the east 
is three times that in the west. '© Forty percent of all jobs 
in east Berlin have been lost. Berlin’s fortunes will also 
be tied to those of surrounding Brandenburg, one of 
eastern Germany's poorer regions. Berliners worry that 
they will lose tax revenues to what is quickly becoming 
their commuter belt, and thus want to transform Berlin 
and Brandenburg into a single state, which is likely to 
occur by 1997. 


The Wall in the Head 


Beyond the economic tensions engendered by east- 
ern Germany's overnight switch from communism to 
Capitalism lies a much deeper emotional and psycho- 
logical divide between Germans whose material and 
spiritual experiences have been distinct for 40 years. 
Breaking down this inner-German wall—what the Ger- 
mans call “die Mauer im Kopf” (‘the wall in the 
head”)—will absorb German energies and attention for 
decades. 

After the opening of the Berlin Wall, the east German 
Call for unification quickly took on an urgent, desperate 
character. Faced with the relentless exodus of tens of 
thousands of fellow citizens, a crumbling economy, a 
catastrophic health-care situation, daily revelations of 
the Old Guard’s systematic abuse of power, and the 
absence of any credible indigenous democratic lead- 
ership, east Germans turned en masse to unification as 
the road to salvation.'” 

Two years after monetary union, many of these same 
east Germans may feel they have landed in purgatory 
—not heaven. Many have been traumatized by Wende- 
krankheit, turn-about illness, an identity crisis prompt- 
ed by the cold-turkey switch from socialism to capital- 
ism. This has been compounded by the nature of unifi- 
cation itself, which has left many east Germans feeling 
that their fate does not rest in their own hands. Other 
East European revolutions brought indigenous revolu- 
tionaries to power to assume command over their na- 


'SEor a brief English-language summary, see “The Capital-Builders,” 
The Economist (London), Nov. 9, 1991. 

For background, see Daniel Hamilton, After the Revolution: The New 
Political Landscape in East Germany, Washington, DC, American Institute of 
Contemporary German Studies, Johns Hopkins University, 1990; and 
idem., “ ‘Unification as Salvation’ Drives Europe's New Order," Los Angeles 
Times, Feb. 7, 1990. 


tional destinies, but in eastern Germany, opposition fig- 
ures who rode the wave of popular revolt were quickly 
brought down in the final thundering crash of unification 
that left west Germans in command of east Germany's 
destiny. Sudden and wrenching changes, including 
high rents and energy costs, unemployment, job com- 
petition, and loss of some social benefits have elicited 
an array of contrary and confusing emotions. Many east 
Germans wage a constant personal battle between 
gratitude and bitterness, between the desire to ‘Test 
the West’’—as a popular cigarette ad goes—and the 
need to retain the familiar, all amidst strong feelings of 
having become secona- or even third-class citizens. 
Friedrich Schorlemmer, one of the most significant 
members of the former east German opposition, has 
captured these contradictory emotions well: 


The old fear is gone, but new fears have arrived. The 
old masters are gone, but the new ones are just as 
heartless. We are now confronted with a success- 
oriented society that believes it can neglect its own 
deformations due to the failure of the other system. 
The message is: Learn! Conform! Work! Be Grateful!'® 


In addition to undergoing a painful economic passage 
in anew and alien world, east Germans find themselves 
having to come to terms with their Stalinist past in alarg- 
er German framework together with other Germans 
who do not share their understanding of the repressive 
state within which they were forced to arrange their 
lives. The decision of the Bundestag in late 1991 to 
open the Stasi secret police archives has caused un- 
told personal anguish and unleashed a torrent of re- 
crimination as former Stasi victims discover that their 
colleagues, friends, even spouses and children, were 
informers for the secret police. Moreover, while low- 
level informers and officials are humiliated, the former 
leaders of the GDR seem to be beyond reach of the law. 
Former GDR chief Erich Honecker is in exile in Moscow, 
while other former communist leaders have escaped 
prosecution or have stood trial for minor crimes. Mean- 
while, a steady stream of charges, prompted in part by 
motives of narrow political advantage, is being leveled 
at anumber of current political leaders who came from 
the former GDR. 

These deep social and emotional wounds have been 
allowed to fester in part because the challenge of Ger- 
man unity has never been presented as a national task. 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's basic message has been that 


'8Cited in Peter Christ and Raaz Neubauer, Kolonie im eigenem Land (A 
Colony in Their Own Country), Berlin, Rowohlt, 1991, p. 212 
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all would profit, none would suffer from unity. As a re- 
sult, many Germans are unwilling to make the sacrifices 
necessary to meet the challenge of an unprecedented 
opportunity: the unification of the nation in peace and 
‘freedom and with the support of all of Germany's neigh- 
bors. The very real achievements that have been re- 
corded have been overshadowed by the fear of un- 
employment in the east and resentment at the cost of 
unification in the west. Most west Germans remain un- 
willing to shoulder the fresh burdens arising from the 
desire of east Germans to accede quickly to west Ger- 
man living standards. 


The New Political Landscape 


Surprisingly, unification initially served to consolidate 
rather than challenge the prevailing political party 
spectrum in western Germany. During the rapid march 
toward unification in early 1990, the powerful West Ger- 
man political machine dominated the scene. Fledgling 
political movements in eastern Germany were forced to 
align themselves along the political spectrum of west- 
ern Germany as the major western parties invested 
massive amounts of personnel, wealth, and ideas first 
in March 1990—the first democratic elections in east- 
ern Germany since 1932—and then in a battle to de- 
cide which all-German party alliance would shape and 
then govern a united Germany following the all-German 
election in December 1990. The big winner was the co- 
alition of Christian Democrats and Free Democrats led 
by Chancellor Helmut Kohl and foreign minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher. 

Not since Konrad Adenauer was at the height of his 
power has a CDU leader been so unchallenged within 
his party as Helmut Kohl is today. Fading in the polls in 
1989, Kohl brilliantly engineered the process of unifica- 
tion in such a way as to ensure his own reelection. 
Along the way, Kohl has elbowed aside any potential 
challengers within the party. On the surface, Kohl's un- 
rivaled mastery of the party apparatus and the windfall 
of unification appear to have converted the CDU into a 
“chancellor's party.” But the deeper currents of unifica- 
tion are changing the nature of the CDU. This is most 
evident in the absorption of the east German CDU into 
the now all-German party. 

For 40 years, the East German Christian Democratic 
Union (East CDU) had been the largest of the collabo- 
rationist “bloc” parties associated with the commu- 
nists. The East CDU’s position in the East German state 
limited any contacts with the Christian Social Union 
(CSU), the West CDU’s more conservative cousin in 
Bavaria. As the Wall crumbled and communist authority 


collapsed, the West CDU remained wary of associating 
itself with its Eastern “counterparts,” due to the East 
CDU'’s tarnished past, yet it was eager to establish a 
working partnership with conservative forces in the 
GDR. Finally, it opted to support the Alliance for Germa- 
ny, which included the East CDU as well as two smaller 
opposition parties, Democratic Awakening and the 
German Social Union. As former East CDU leader Lo- 
thar de Maiziere acknowledged, the result was a “mar- 
riage for reasons other than love.” 

The East CDU quickly fell under the shadow of the 
West CDU electoral machine. The East CDU aligned it- 
self with West CDU party positions and first and fore- 
most with the persona of Chancellor Kohl, whose prom- 
ises of quick unification became the focus of the West 
CDU'’s successful campaign effort. 

Kohl's strong position in unified Germany belies 
deeper problems within the party. Since its triumph in 
the east German elections in March 1990 and the first 
all-German elections in December 1990, the party has 
been engaged in a bitter debate over the East CDU’s 
past. The party has also been divided by the stubborn 
attempts of old functionaries to defend their position 
against new and younger leaders determined to ditch 
officials wno kowtowed to the communists but still have 
influential jobs. The CDU has little fresh, young talent to 
offer at the top, and the results of regional elections 
have been abysmal for several years. During the spring 
of 1991, the CDU suffered reverses in three straight 
Landtag elections, including one in Kohl’s home state 
of Rhineland-Palatinate; in April 1992, the CDU lost its 
20-year lock on power in Baden-Wurttemberg. 

As aresult, the CDU’s electability in the five eastern 
states has become critical, for while the CDU’s mem- 
bership remains centered in the west (660,000, com- 
pared to 80—90,000 in the east), its political base has 
shifted to its control of state legislatures in the east. At 
the same time, the party is losing members in both parts 
of Germany. Party membership in western Germany 
has slumped by nearly 80,000 from a peak of 738,000 
in 1984. Even in the east, about one-fifth of the 20,000 
new members who joined in the year of unification have 
since left the party.'2 In addition, the CDU’s strong 
liberal and Catholic wing—rooted in the west and 
southwest—is likely to be counterbalanced by a more 
northern and largely Protestant wing. The old north- 
south divide between Catholics and Protestants, 
which had been bridged by Konrad Adenauer and the 
CDU in the old Federal Republic, could be opened up 
again. This could further aggravate tensions with the 


"The Economist, Sept. 7, 1991. 


CSU, which occasionally flirts with the temptation to ex- 
pand beyond its Bavarian base. 

Unification has also changed the role of the Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) in German politics. In the 1990 
election, the SPD won 35.7 percent of the vote, its worst 
result since 1957. In eastern Germany, the SPD ob- 
tained only 24.3 percent—a clear indication that the 
SPD failed to recapture its prewar constituents in such 
working-class heartlands as Thuringia and Saxony. 
With 900,000 members in the west and only 30,000 in 
the east (one-third the number of east Germans in the 
tiny FDP), the SPD has been unable to establish a sig- 
nificant or credible political base in the area. During the 
Crucial year of unity, the SPD failed to present a credi- 
ble approach to the unification process.°° 

The SPD’s strength lies in the federal states, or Lana- 
er. They rule alone or participate in governing coalitions 
in 12 of the 16 states. In the second chamber of the par- 
liament, the Bundesrat, which represents the interests 
of the Lander, the SPD holds a majority and thus con- 
ceivably could block important legislation. But a simple 
arithmetic approach to German politics belies the het- 
erogeneous interests of the Lander and the growing 
tensions between the interests of the states and those 
of the federal party in the wake of unification. The SPD 
party leadership, for example, tried to capitalize on 
Chancellor Kohl's reversal on taxes, by making the “tax 
lie” a symbol of Bonn’s failures, in part to compensate 
for the irresolute and indecisive position the SPD itself 
has shown in its approach to unity. Yet, the SPD’s veto 
strategy broke apart on the hard rock of state interests, 
since the Lander stand to receive a nice share of the in- 
creased revenue. After the SPD government of Bran- 
denburg tipped the scales in favor of the government 
coalition, the Bundesrat voted for an increase in the 
value-added tax from 14 to 15 percent effective 
January 1, 1993.*' 

The tax battle also exposed cleavages in the SPD 
among the fractious and unsettled new generation of 
leaders that has emerged with unification. The new 
SPD leadership triumvirate includes a cool northerner 
as party chairman, Minister-President of Schleswig- 
Holstein Bjorn Engholm, Hans-Ulrich Klose of Hamburg 
as the SPD party leader in the Bundestag, and Oscar 
Lafontaine, the minister president of the Saarland and 


°F or an interesting perspective, see Eckhard Fuhr, “With Eastern 
Guts,” Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Nov. 12, 1991 

"In order to meet the mounting costs of unification, increased wage 
demands, and rising inflation, Bonn hiked energy and insurance taxes, and 
slapped on a 7.5 percent income tax surcharge on July 1, reversing Kohl's 
pre—-December 1990 election pledge not to raise taxes, and erasing almost all 
the gains workers had made from wage settlements in early 1991. This 
so-called ‘unification tax” expires in mid-1992. 
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the party's candidate for chancellor in the election cam- 
paign of 1990. None seems particularly anxious or able 
to challenge Kohl in 1994. 

No party has changed as much as a result of unifica- 
tion as the small Free Democratic Party (FDP), which— 
through its tactic of switching coalition partners—has 
held the balance of power in German political life for 
over 30 years. The merger between the West German 
FDP and the East German Federation of Free Demo- 
crats of the GDR, itself composed of two former East 
German bloc parties, tripled the party’s membership. 
The FDP is the only former West German party that now 
boasts more members in the east (88,000) than in the 
west (67,000). As a result, the party shows signs of 
shifting away from its rigid adherence to the market, ro- 
bust individualism, and on insistence on an end to the 
vast German network of subsidies, toward a brand of 
liberalism that is tied to an awakening east German Mit- 
telstand and is antibureaucratic, but still bound to deep 
traditions of social welfare. The FDP is, in fact, already 
leaning more toward the SPD and away from its coali- 
tion partners on issues such as abortion, legal reform, 
immigration, and finance policy. The resignation of 
Genscher, the party's popular standard-bearer, and 
the impending departure of party chairman Otto Graf 
Lambsdorff have left a vacuum of leadership in the par- 
ty that is only partially filled by such emerging stars as 
new Minister of Foreign Affairs Klaus Kinkel and Minis- 
ter of the Economy and likely future party Chairman Jur- 
gen Mollemann. In the wake of these changes in per- 
sonality and political perspective, both an FDP failure to 
win the 5 percent of the popular vote necessary to gain 
seats in parliament and a switch of members back to 
the SPD are quite conceivable. A further possibility, giv- 
en Germany’s mounting problems, is a CDU-SPD 
Grand Coalition that would cast the tiny FDP into an un- 
accustomed and uncomfortable role of opposition.*? 

Unification has also had a dramatic impact on the 
fringe parties. The first all-German election took place 
in a new party-political landscape and was governed 
by special one-time electoral rules. The 5 percent hur- 
dle was applied separately in east and west Germany. 
As aresult of this special arrangement, which was intro- 
duced to give the east German parties an equal oppor- 
tunity to be represented in the German political debate, 
the Party of Democratic Socialism (PDS), the successor 
to the east German communist party, gained 17 seats 
in the Bundestag even though its share of votes in Ger- 
many as a whole was only 2.4 percent. Its stronghold is 
in the east German states, where the party received 


?2For a brief background, see The Economist, Nov. 9, 1991. 
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11.1 percent; in western Germany the party obtained 
an insignificant 0.3 percent. Party membership has fall- 
en dramatically to 185,000 from 2.4 million in 1989. 
Once the special electoral arrangement is dropped at 
the next national election, it is doubtful that the PDS, 
which has been rocked by a relentless series of finan- 
cial scandals and remains under the dark shadow of 
the past, will survive in parliament. 

The pioneers of European environmental politics, the 
Greens, received only 4.8 percent of the vote in the 
1990 election and thus lost all their 48 seats in parlia- 
ment. Although their disastrous showing was due in 
part to the fact that environmental concerns have been 
incorporated in all the major party platforms, the 
Greens suffered above all for their deep and tedious in- 
ternal divisions and their inability to define a coherent 
position toward unity. The Green defeat was especially 
ignominious because eight members of the east Ger- 
man Alliance 90, the alliance of the former east German 
opposition groups, were elected to the Bundestag 
through the dual system created for the 1990 elec- 
tion.” Since this system was a one-time-only affair, nei- 
ther the Greens nor the Alliance 90 are likely to be rep- 
resented in the next Bundestag unless they join forces. 
Whereas the west German Greens were reluctant to 
merge in 1990, the east German Alliance 90 has been 
wary of a merger for fear that they would simply be 
absorbed by their west German partners. Ironically, this 
element of German politics has been marginalized at a 
time when the two issues to which it could contribute 
most—dealing with the environment and confronting 
the legacy of Stalinist socialism in the former GDR— 
have become more rather than less important. Both 
groups have resigned themselves to the harsh logic of 
electoral politics, and plan to merge in 1993. 

Two small far-right parties, the Republicans and the 
German People’s Union (DVU), found themselves out in 
the cold after the opening of the Berlin Wall. The Repub- 
licans recorded only 2.1 percent of the vote in 1990.4 
However, both are now resurgent, as voters angry 
about what they perceive to be both an excessive flow 
of hard-earned Deutschemark abroad and an exces- 
sive inflow of refugees at home have elected the DVU 
into the state parliaments of Bremen and Schleswig- 
Holstein and the Republicans in Baden-Wurttemberg. 

The changing fortunes of the political parties are im- 
portant to an understanding of the new political land- 
scape because German democracy is a “party state.” 
Parties are anchored in the German constitution and 
exert far more control over the political process than is 
the case in the United States. Party identification re- 
mains relatively strong, with roughly 50 percent of the 
electorate voting according to traditional party lines. 


While unification may have consolidated the west Ger- 
man political party spectrum over the short term, there 
is evidence to suggest that over the longer term, the 
most significant trend will be a gradual ‘“‘dealignment,”’ 
rather than a consolidation or realignment of the new 
German electorate, as more voters stay home and few- 
er trust the established parties to solve pressing prob- 
lems. Already, participation in federal and state parlia- 
mentary elections has declined, and group voting 
behavior based on class or confessional characteris- 
tics has weakened.*° The Federal Constitutional Court 
has also declared unconstitutional certain elements of 
public financing of political parties, thus depriving the 
parties of comfortable arrangements that had solidified 
their hold on German political life. Unification has, if 
anything, accelerated important changes in the struc- 
ture of the German electorate, such as the clear break- 
down in the historic alliance between the non-Catholic 
working class and the SPD. The vast majority of east 
Germans have no clear patterns of voting behavior de- 
termined by social class, traditional party loyalties, or 
Weltanschauung. In Germany as a whole, ‘floating vo- 
ters’ are likely to increase as successive generational 
waves of middle-class, white-collar employees, and 
civil servants, who are more flexible in their voting be- 
havior, appear on the scene.*° 


*2The Greens lost 600,000 voters to the SPD and 140,000 to the CDU. 
See Serge Schmemann, “A Normal Germany,” The New York Times, Dec. 4, 
1990. 

*4The German Office for the Protection of the Constitution estimates that 
there are about 4,000 active neo-Nazis in the country, and 35,000 members of 
other right-wing extremist groups. 

25Between 1983 and 1990, the percentage of those eligible to vote 
who actually voted in the Bundestag elections fell from 89.1 percent to 
78.6 percent in the western states. In a number of state parliamentary 
elections, the voting percentages were the lowest in postwar history. See 
“Most Non-Voters Are Voters,” Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Feb. 17, 1992; 
Infas Report Wahlen: Wahl zum 9. deutschen Bundestag, (Infas Election 
Report: The Election to the Ninth German Bundestag), Bonn-Bad Godesberg, 
January 1980; Infas Report Wahlen: Wahl zum 11. deutschen Bundestag, 
(Infas Election Report: The Election to the 11th German Bundestag), January 
1987; Forschungsgruppe Wahlen Ev Mannheim, Bundestagswahl 1990: 
eine Analyse der ersten gesamtdeutschen Bundestagswahl am 2. Dezember 
1990, (The Bundestag Election of 1990: An Analysis of the First All- 

German Bundestag Election of December 2, 1990), Mannheim, December 
1990; Forschungsgruppe Wahlen, Mannheim, Wah/ in den neuen 
Bundeslandern, (Election in the New Federal States), October 1990; 
Forschungsgruppe Wahlen, Mannheim, Wahl in der DDR: eine 
Dokumentation der Volkskammerwahl vom 18. Marz 1990 (Election in the 
GDR: Documentation on the Volkskammer Election of March 18, 1990); W. 
G. Gibowski and M. Kaase, “On the Way to Political Normaicy: An Analysis of 
the First All-German Bundestag Elections,” Aus Politik und 

Zeitgeschichte: Beilage zur Wochenzeitung das Parlament, B 11-12/91, Bonn, 
1991, pp. 1-20. 

26Another important area of political change is the shift of the 
government and parliament itself from Bonn to Berlin. Although the German 
Bundestag voted narrowly in July 1991 to move the seat of government to 
Berlin, events have since diluted the decision. The chancellor, the parliament, 
10 ministries, and 8 federal ministries will move to Berlin, but certain key 
ministries, such as defense, will remain in Bonn. 


Germany: An Immigrant Country? 


The opening of the European continent in the last two 
years threatens to bring about a fundamental redefini- 
tion of German nationality itself, due to Germany's 
gradual emergence as a multicultural society. Since 
1989, over 2.5 million immigrants nave streamed into 
Germany. This is twice the rate, relative to population, 
of entry into the US during the mass immigration period 
of the 1920's and, apart from Israel, several times more 
than any state in the European Community or the Orga- 
nization of Economic Cooperation and Development 
has absorbed in recent history.*’ 

Most immigrants in recent years have been east Eu- 
ropeans of German origin (Aussied/er) and east Ger- 
mans before unification (Ubersiedler). Although the 
number of Aussied/er shrank by nearly half from 
397,000 in 1990 to 220,000 in 1991, an average of 
50,000 applications a month, primarily from the former 
Soviet Union, continue to pile up as a hopelessly over- 
whelmed bureaucracy tries to deal with the inflow.*® 
The 1.2 million Aussied/er who arrived in the past six 
years automatically were granted full German citizen- 
ships and were eligible for a variety of aids to assimila- 
tion, including full access to the labor market and social 
security. They have been absorbed without any serious 
rise in unemployment—they only very rarely take jobs 
from indigenous Germans. Nearly half of the 1.5 million 
new jobs created in west Germany during the last two 
years have been filled by Ubersiedler and Aussiedler, 
but these jobs have mainly been the dirty jobs most 
west Germans do not want and for which they are often 
overqualified.*9 In general, the influx of immigrants has 
benefited the economy—Germany’s new workers will 
also help pay for the pensions of the graying indige- 
nous population in the next century. 

Germany’s problems are being created not so much 
by these immigrants as by guest workers—the so- 
called Gastarbeiter—and by the disproportionate num- 
ber of political and economic refugees attracted to Ger- 
many by the country’s liberal asylum laws. About 5.7 
million foreigners—6.5 percent of the total population— 
are now permanently resident in Germany. More than 4 
million are guest workers and their descendants, many 
of whom were born in Germany, including 1.6 million 
Turks, 650,000 Yugoslavs, and 520,000 Italians. 


27David Goodhart, “Land of Plenty Where Skinheads March,” The 
Financial Times, Oct. 28, 1991. 

8Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Dec. 30, 1991. 

?°Goodhart, loc. cit. Immigration has increased the German population 
by 1 percent, and the labor force by 1.5 percent. See The Financial Times, 
Jan. 15, 1992. 
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The official attitude toward the Gastarbeiter—ex- 
pressed by many political leaders and reiterated by 
Chancellor Kohl himself—is that they are temporary 
residents who at some point are expected to leave the 
Federal Republic. This flies in the face of overwhelming 
evidence that these immigrants are remaining and, in 
significant numbers, resisting assimilation in the face of 
dwindling economic opportunity, persistently high lev- 
els of unemployment, racist attitudes, and other admin- 
istrative, political, and social barriers that hamper their 
movement into the mainstream of German society. 

Not only are the Gastarbeiter not leaving Germany as 
anticipated, but increasing numbers of immigrants who 
seek refuge from political and economic misery at 
home are entering Germany. The annual number seek- 
ing asylum has risen dramatically from a low of 20,000 
in 1983 to approximately 256,000 in 1991. Article 16 of 
the German constitution guarantees asylum to those 
who are genuinely persecuted, but even those who are 
judged not to have a right to asylum are protected, of- 
ten for anumber of years, by another clause in the con- 
stitution that guarantees the right of legal appeal 
against administrative edict. In addition, although 
only 5 percent of applicants are granted official asylum, 
roughly 40 percent are allowed to stay on humanitarian 
grounds or because they are protected by international 
agreements on the treatment of refugees. Although 
one-third of the refugees are eventually evicted or 
leave voluntarily, about 1 million currently reside in 
Germany. 

Although the more mobile and open Europe being 
created by the European Community is making Ger- 
man society more receptive to wider and more varied 
influences from other societies, unification has resulted 
in a certain “renationalization” of German identity. At 
the same time, the intense competition under way for 
economic security and status in the new Germany has 
certainly exacerbated animosity toward immigrants. 
The sudden upsurge in racist attacks against immi- 
grants dramatically underlines the new tensions in the 
nation. The number of violent incidents aimed at for- 
eigners in Germany increased tenfold in 1991, to 2,368 
(compared to an average of 200-250 in previous 
years); another 600 attacks were recorded in the first 
four months of 1992. These included hundreds of fire 
bombings of hostels housing asylum-seekers as well 
as physical assaults on individuals. Most of the perpe- 
trators were skinheads, right-wing vocational appren- 
tices, or unemployed young people.°° Three days be- 
fore the crucial state elections in early April 1990 in 


3°For an account, see The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 17, 1992. 
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A windshield of a Polish bus damaged by German radical nationalists on April 8, 1991, as it brought Poles 


carrying three-month tourist visas into Germany at Frankfurt/Oder. 


Baden-Wiurttemberg and Schleswig-Holstein, authori- 
ties announced that 35,049 asylum-seekers had ar- 
rived in Germany in March—the highest monthly total in 
the history of the Federal Republic. Asylum was the 
number one topic on voters’ minds as they dealt set- 
backs to both major parties at the state polls. 

Bonn has tightened its asylum procedures eight dif- 
ferent times since 1978—with little appreciable effect 
on the stream of applicants. The CDU is pressing to 
amend the constitution to make the right to asylum 
more precise and to override the right of appeal against 
administrative edict. It wants a list of countries to be 
drawn up from which legitimate asylum may be sought 
and to ensure that applicants from countries not on that 
list are denied entry to Germany. The SPD and FDP 
have argued that procedures can be streamlined with- 
out amending the constitution, but are moving toward 
support for a constitutional change. Others argue that 
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the traditional German policy of preference for Aus- 
siedler, which is based on blood and direct ethnic de- 
scent, should be stopped. They call for an immigration 
law that would include quotas for different countries, 
and argue that citizenship should be based on territory 
(i.e., those born in Germany) rather than on ethnic heri- 
tage. The debate also has an important European com- 
ponent as the EC builds down its internal barriers, but 
any harmonization of German laws with EC norms will 
likely mean harmonization “down” to the more restric- 
tive practices prevailing in other EC countries. 

The result of this debate has been an unsatisfactory 
mixture of a liberal approach to entry but neglect over 
integration into German society. How Germans con- 
front the challenge of an ethnically less homogenous 
society on a freer continent will be a decisive element in 
how Germany approaches the twin challenges of inner 
cohesion and external stability. 
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Germany: Europe’s Central Power 


Turbulent changes in Europe prevent the German 
political class from devoting exclusive attention to 
these domestic headaches. The shape of post-Soviet 
Europe will be determined to a large extent by the rela- 
tionships now being forged between Germany and its 
neighbors. The aftershocks emanating from the tecton- 
ic shifts in the East are being felt acutely in the nation 
that embodied the old divisions of Europe and once 
again finds itself das Land in der Mitte—both the geo- 
graphic center and the central state for Europe’s eco- 
nomic and political revival. Concern that continuing po- 
litical and economic instability in the region, especially 
when punctuated by violent ethnic and nationalist con- 
flicts, could undermine German prosperity and securi- 
ty, as well as destroy an historic opportunity to consoli- 
date democracy and market-based economic reforms 
throughout Europe, is now driving much of German for- 
eign policy. 

Although there are many challenges facing Germany 
in the 1990’s, it is also better positioned to deal with 
them. Germany's significance within the European 
Community and the West increases its influence within 
the East while its growing sway in the East enhances its 
ability to shape Western institutions and policies. 
Faced with a fluid and unpredictable situation on its 
eastern flank, Germany has embarked on an active pol- 
icy of pan-European entente, seeking to build a stable 
political, economic, and security framework that can 
make Europe safe from its history. During the cold war, 
European stability had been organized from the periph- 
ery; the premise of European entente is that it must now 
be facilitated from the center. Germany, united and 
free, is the nation most able, anxious, and willing to spur 
its partners to commission the actual construction of a 
Common European Home and underwrite the accom- 
panying Hausordnung. 

Germany has already committed significant sums 
and substantial energies to a vision of Europe that 
binds Eastern nations to Western structures and aims 
to consolidate democracy, arms control, and social 
market principles. Of the $80 billion in international aid 
pledged or extended by early 1992 to the Soviet suc- 
cessor-states, Germany contributed $45.5 billion, or 57 
percent.°' The German presence in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and the Baltic states, already sub- 
stantial, has been underpinned by a series of new 
bilateral cooperation agreements.°* Germany is partic- 
ularly active in the Baltic states, whose leaders increas- 
ingly view Germany as a major advocate and trustee of 
their interests. German leaders have urged that associ- 
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ation agreements be concluded quickly between the 
Baltic states and the EC, with a view to the Baltic states’ 
eventual membership. In addition, German diplomats 
and businessmen are actively engaged in concluding 
investment treaties and offering financial, legal, and 
technical advice and training. Discussions are under 
way to link the Baltic states through a glass-fiber com- 
munication network, and new rail, sea, and air linkages 
have been established. 

The ambitious framework treaty signed between 
Germany and the former Soviet Union in 1990 has been 
transferred to Russia, and is likely to revive the histori- 
cally deep common bonds between the two countries 
after decades of animosity. Already, German-Russian 
cooperation is proceeding apace, and includes plans 
for intensified economic and political cooperation, 
manager training, and joint projects in the areas of 
transportation, agriculture, consumer goods, and gas 
and oil exploration. Many German companies previ- 
ously based in Moscow are now opening offices in oth- 
er cities. “Delegation bureaus” representing German 
industry are being opened in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, aclear sign of the priority Germans have assigned 
to a quick assessment of the economic challenges and 
opportunities in Russia.°? In April, Germany and Russia 
signed an agreement on the gradual reestablishment 
of an ethnic German “Volga Republic” in Russia, which 
Stalin had abolished in 1941. As a first step, an autono- 
mous district will be created this fall in the area of Volgo- 
grad. This new district will be part of the Russian Feder- 
ation and will be able to conclude agreements with 
foreign governments and levy taxes. The German gov- 
ernment is certain to be a major financial supporter of 
this new district.2* German played a central role in the 
Group of Seven’s $24 billion aid package for Russia 


3'Figure based on “German Support for the Reform Process in the 
USSRICIS,” Author's copy provided by the German embassy in Washington, 
DC, Jan. 29, 1992. At least 40 percent reflects financial commitments 
made by Bonn in connection with German unity, including DM13.4 billion to 
ease Soviet troops out of eastern Germany, and the assumption of DM17.1 
billion in debts owed by the former Soviets for goods bought from former East 
German firms. Moreover, a large part of the aid package consists of 
DM36.7 billion of export credit guarantees, intended to keep German exports 
flowing to the former Soviet Union. More than 450,000 jobs in eastern 
Germany are dependent on Soviet trade, so export credits serve as a 
substitute for even costlier unemployment payments. See The 
International Herald Tribune (Paris), Jan. 23, 1992; The Wall Street Journal, 
Feb. 7, 1992. 

32Germany has also agreed to waive half of Poland's official debt of 
$5.54 billion as part of an agreement between Poland and the Paris Club of 
government creditors to forgive half of the country's total official debt of 
$33 billion. 

33See “The First Outposts for the Economy in the Republics,” Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Dec. 30, 1991. 

34See “Agreement On the Reconstruction of the Volga Republic,” 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Apr. 24, 1992. 
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and initiated the idea of launching a Center for Rus- 
sian Nuclear Scientists to prevent them from selling 
their knowledge elsewhere. Germany has also been in 
the forefront of EC efforts to negotiate special treaties 
with Russia, Belarus, Ukraine, and Kazakhstan that are 
one step above classic treaties of trade and coopera- 
tion and one step below the association agreements 


with Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. Ukraine. 


has also rushed to cement relations with Bonn—and 
profit from German largesse—by offering to establish a 
homeland for up to 400,000 ethnic Germans whose 
parents and grandparents had been deported to Cen- 
tral Asia and Siberia during World War 11.95 
Nonetheless, Russian dreams of a new “partnership 
of destiny” with Germany remain hostage to domestic 
turmoil in Russia.2° Most eastern nations, in fact, have 
excessive expectations (and some excessive fears) of 
the role Germany may play in expediting their transition 
toward fully functioning democratic market economies. 
Germany may play an important subsidiary role in the 
transition, but ultimate success or failure depends on 
these countries themselves—and many signs are not 
promising. All aspects of the economies in the Soviet 
successor-states are grinding to a halt—distribution, 
communications, transportation systems and, most im- 
portant, human confidence. If the problems become 
too severe, they could easily spill over into Europe in the 
form of migration, xenophobia, and regional instability, 
or draw Germany into ethnic or nationalistic conflicts as 
a patron of endangered German minorities or as a base 
from which extremist east European groups could fue 
bitter ethnic struggles.°” 
German officials are concerned that the sense of ur- 
gency that they feel is insufficiently appreciated by their 
Western partners. Horst Koehler, state secretary in the 


°SApproximately 50,000 ethnic Germans now live in Ukraine; before 
World War Il, there were about 435,000. The German government has 
pledged aid to develop Ukrainian agriculture and to support joint cultural 
and social projects. For background, see ‘Ukraine Receives Russia's 
Germans,” SUddeutsche Zeitung, Mar. 2, 1992. 

With unification complete and the Soviet Union a footnote to history, 
Moscow's leverage over Bonn has shifted from strength to weakness. 
Germans remain particularly concerned about the lingering presence of 
over 200,000 troops in eastern Germany until 1994. Moreover, East Germany's 
business with the Soviet Union accounted for 40 percent of its foreign 
trade. Some sectors, such as shipbuilding and railway cars, remain highly 
dependent on Russian orders. Roughly 800,000 east German jobs are 
directly or indirectly dependent on Russian trade. Yet Russia's inability to pay 
means that Soviet orders are based less on commercial terms than on 
generous credits from Bonn. This, in turn, means that a significant portion of 
German-Russian trade has been transformed into an indirect subsidy for 
east German workers in a variety of industries struggling to stay afloat after 
unification, industries that would in all likelinood collapse without Russian 
orders. Bonn has decided that the substantial costs of subsidizing its Russian 
trade are less than the economic, political, and human costs of additional 
unemployment in eastern Germany. 
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finance ministry and Germany’s chief negotiator in the 
Group of Seven industrialized nations, reflected grow- 
ing German exasperation when he exclaimed recently 
that “We are living on a powder keg, yet nobody is wor- 
rying about it enough.’”°° Koehler and others are in 
the forefront of redoubled efforts to export Germany's 
“stability culture” eastward. 

Should conditions deteriorate in the East before the 
West is willing or able to articulate and implement a co- 
herent and effective approach to dealing with the re- 
gion, there will be enormous pressures on Germany to 
dilute its multilateral propensities with a range of bilater- 
al and unilateral endeavors to channel this process of 
chaotic change. If common efforts fail to keep pace 
with the German sense of urgency, Germany will feel 
compelled to act alone, contrary to its clear prefer- 
ences and its own best interests. The German decision 
to recognize Croatia and Slovenia, dragging the Euro- 
pean Community along with it, is only the most recent 
and visible expression of these underlying pressures, 
underscoring Germany's yearning for stability as well 
as its new willingness to use its clout if necessary. 


Germany and the 
European Community 


Accelerating disintegration in the East has sparked 
a more determined interest within the Bonn coalition 
to accelerate integration in the West. In the govern- 
ment’s view, a stronger and more cohesive European 
Community could act as the motor of the continent, 
tame the newly freed nationalisms in the East, and aug- 
ment Germany's own initiatives to facilitate Eastern 
reconstruction. A stronger European roof over the ex- 
panded German house would also provide a legitimate 
framework for the advancement of German interests. 

The negotiations leading to the Maastricht summit of 
EC leaders in December 1991 should be seen in this 
context. Tough German positions on deeper integra- 
tion do not reflect a new hesitation about European 
union; they herald a new assertiveness in defining Eu- 
ropean unity on terms congenial to German interests. 
Germany has been at the forefront of efforts to propel the 
EC toward political, economic, and monetary integration 
far beyond the scope of the 1992 unified market. 

At Maastricht, Germany’s partners agreed that a 
common European currency would be introduced by 


87As Yugoslavia splintered, Germany quickly became an important 
base for Croatian nationalists, some of whom were arrested for smuggling 
arms to Croatian forces. See The New York Times, Dec. 16, 1991. 
38Quoted in The Financial Times, Jan. 21, 1992. 
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lor Hans-Dietrich Genscher (left) and Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl at the Maastricht Summit on December 10, 
1997. 


—Reuters/Bettmann. 


1999 at the latest, and that they are prepared to put 
their economies through the wringer to reach that goal. 
The currency will be controlled by an independent 
European central bank committed to meet the exacting 
standards for monetary discipline preferred by the 
Bundesbank. Efforts to increase the decision-making 
powers of the European Parliament were postponed, 
but the direction is clear. Correcting the EC’s “demo- 
cratic deficit” by granting more powers to a popularly- 
elected European Parliament will inevitably result in a 
larger German voice, given that united Germany is 50 
percent more populous than Britain or France or Italy. 
Bonn has proposed legislative powers for the Euro- 
pean Parliament that go far beyond what most of 
Germany’s EC partners are prepared to accept. 

At the same time, the pace of the Soviet collapse, 
coupled with the uncertain outcome of reform efforts in 
Eastern Europe, has transcended the debate of the last 
two years over whether the EC should accord top priori- 
ty to deeper integration or wider membership. Accord- 
ing to the German view, the EC must do both simulta- 
neously. In fact, reducing the European dynamic to the 
simple question of “deepening vs. widening” blinds 
one to the far more differentiated processes already un- 
der way. As the deepening process proceeds, the Eu- 
ropean Economic Area (EEA) now being created by the 
EC and European Free Trade Association (EFTA) is qui- 
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etly being transformed into a stepping stone toward 
eventual full EC membership rather than as an alterna- 
tive to it, as had been originally conceived by the EC 
Commission and the French. Seven countries of EFTA 
have adopted 80 percent of the EC’s common market 
policies, and now the EEA constitutes the largest eco- 
nomic area in the world. With 380 million inhabitants 
generating 40 percent of world trade, EEA countries 
had acombined GNP of $6.9 trillion in 1990, compared 
to $5.14 trillion in the US and $2.9 trillion in Japan.°? 
While in the EEA, non-EC states will have to adopt 30 
years of EC economic legislation, amounting to more 
than 1,400 separate laws, and align their policies on so- 
cial affairs, the environment, and education. Chancellor 
Kohl has already called on the EC to begin accession 
negotiations with those EFTA states that can meet the 
political and economic conditions for membership— 
and most of them can—immediately after the EC com- 
pletes its own “1992” project of internal market liberal- 
ization at the end of this year.*° 

At the same time, the EC is already facilitating pro- 
gressive levels of association and integration with East- 
ern Europe and even the Soviet successor-states as a 
means of bringing aspiring members into the EC orbit 
without either disrupting the inner core or imposing the 
strain of full economic membership on the periphery. 
Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia have signed as- 
sociation agreements with the EC. Czechoslovakia has 
concluded a trade agreement with EFTA; Poland and 
Hungary are negotiating similar agreements.*' In the 
meantime, efforts are already under way to allow such 
states to take part in ongoing efforts at foreign policy 
coordination by EC states, as represented by the loose 
arrangement known as European Political Coopera- 
tion; and to be granted observer status in the European 
Parliament and accorded the right to participate in 
hearings of its committees on questions that might af- 
fect them. Moreover, the inner core and the affiliated 
states in the EEA are being ringed by pan-European 
networks that link various groups of states—including a 
European environmental agency and a European energy 
network— as well as by the new financial, legal, com- 
munications, and transportation links that are recon- 
necting Europe after a half century of division. In short, 
“deepening vs. widening” is already yesterday's de- 
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39D eutsche Bank, “The G-3 Brief: The European Economic Area,” 
November 1991 

49Chancellor Koh! supports EC membership for Sweden, Norway, and 
Finland by 1995, and has declared that a “Europa der Mitte" must include the 
Baltic states, Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. Europe cannot ‘end 
at the Oder,” he asserted. See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Feb. 10, 1992 

41See The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), May 6, 1992; Polish 
News Bulletin, Apr. 24, 1992 
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bate. It has been superseded by the practical reality 
of multi-speed European cooperation anchored to the 
German core. 

The German vision of a federal Europe with open and 
flexible structures and strong local authority, as in Ger- 
many itself, has been at odds with both the broader Brit- 
ish concept of the EC as a loose confederation of states 


sharing common needs, and the narrower French con-. 


cept of alimited, strong Community under the firm con- 
trol of nation-states. The dynamics of European integra- 
tion and disintegration are thus keyed in fundamental 
ways to the awkward triangular dance of the Germans, 
the French, and the British around the issue of power. 
Even before unification, continuing efforts by German 
leaders to couch important power relationships in other 
terms and to cloak the consequences of West Germany's 
growing weight were matched by concomitant French 
and British unwillingness to come to terms with the ero- 
sion of their global roles as well as by their reluctance to 
acknowledge the extent to which their economic and 
monetary policies were becoming dependent on deci- 
sions made in Brussels, Frankfurt, and Bonn. The 
French and British continued to prefer to play a global 
role, but they were being forced by economic pres- 
sures to narrow their horizons. Similarly, the Germans 
continued to prefer to play a regional role, but were be- 
ing pushed to broaden their international responsibil- 
ities in a manner commensurate with their increased 
weight. The debates in Britain and France about devo- 
lution and retrenchment are intensely painful for nations 
accustomed to greater roles on the world stage. The 
German debate about evolution and greater responsi- 
bility is equally painful for a country, mindful of its histo- 
ry, that had grown accustomed to rather comfortable 
dependent relationships and modest ambitions. 

Both France and Britain spent most of 1990 in a mud- 
dle about the transformation of the international system; 
cold war cobwebs clouded their perceptions about the 
true nature of the changes unfolding before them. The 
East-West competition and its consequences—the di- 
vision of Europe and therefore of Germany—gave both 
Britain and France a status in the world that was beyond 
their real means. It also allowed them to resist the com- 
pelling logic of their respective commitments to Euro- 
pean integration. The French were conveniently able to 
hide their reservations about deeper defense integra- 
tion behind British intransigence regarding monetary 
and economic integration, while the British could com- 
fortably avoid issues of tighter European political inte- 
gration as long as the French maintained their obstinate 
commitment to Gaullist independence. Unification and 
broader European changes have cruelly ripped away 
the facade. In the new Europe, French adherence to an 


independent nuclear and military posture and British 
adherence to an independent economic and monetary 
stance threaten to marginalize rather than enhance 
their relative influence and stature. The contradiction 
between the old rhetoric of independence and the new 
imperative of integration has in turn unraveled the pre- 
vailing domestic consensus in both countries toward 
their respective European commitments. 

Germany has been quick to exploit these contradic- 
tions by pressing the British to cede some of their sov- 
ereignty in economic and political matters, and by 
pressing the French on matters of security. In 1990, in 
an unusually blunt and revealing assertion of German 
power, Alfred Dregger, at the time the parliamentary 
leader of Helmut Kohl’s CDU, declared that a European 
monetary union would be possible only if France aban- 
doned its ambivalent approach to security issues and 
joined efforts toward a common European defense. 
“How can Germany renounce its sovereignty over the 
mark if its security needs are not satisfied through a Eu- 
ropean defense policy that must include France?’ 
Dregger asked. “Monetary union and security union 
have equal importance and depend on each other.”*? 

The French appear to be adapting themselves much 
faster than the British to the implications of a more Euro- 
pean Germany in the heart of a more German Europe. 
While Britain has chosen to stand apart, France is mov- 
ing toward atight embrace of Germany. French leaders 
appear to have come to terms with the uncomfortable 
realization that the preservation of much of France's 
global and regional influence is dependent on close 
cooperation with Germany. Paris has thus been com- 
mitted to deeper integration, first as a means of har- 
nessing the political and economic might of its larger 
and more powerful neighbor, and second, as an ave- 
nue toward a vibrant, competitive Europe capable of 
assuming a role on the world stage and a position in the 
world market equal to and even exceeding that of the 
United States and Japan. French President Francois 
Mitterrand and EC Commission President Jacques 
Delors have now finally broken the taboo against ques- 
tioning the independence of the French nuclear deter- 
rent, which has underpinned France's image of itself as 
a leading world power. Both have broached the idea of 
a European nuclear doctrine, thereby opening the door 
for amore public airing of the agonizing reappraisal of 
French defense policy that has been going on behind 
the scenes for some time. 

Such choices by Germany’s major partners will be 
crucial because the daunting challenge of internal uni- 


42Quoted in The Washington Post, Dec. 17, 1990. 
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ty has led to growing signs of domestic unease about 
the commitments Germany may have to make to deep- 
er European integration. Germany is already the Com- 
munity’s largest contributor and accounts for roughly 
two-thirds of total net transfer via the EC budget. The 
prospect that a European Central Bank may be estab- 
lished by the end of the decade has been a particular 
catalyst in focusing popular German attention on the 
potential costs of European integration. The govern- 
ment has managed the domestic debate badly. In- 
stead of portraying deeper monetary integration as a 
means of exporting the Bundesbank’s vaunted mone- 
tary stability throughout the EC, the government has al- 
lowed the issue to be portrayed as forcing ordinary 
Germans to sacrifice their solid Deutschemark on the 
altar of European integration in exchange for new, soft 
“Esperanto money.” A faltering German commitment to 
an ever closer European Union could spell an end to 
the grand European experiment, which has smothered 
the ancient rivalries that once inflamed the continent. 
Whereas a Germany embedded in a strong European 
Community within a robust Atlantic framework can con- 
tinue to generate economic growth and political stabil- 
ity, a more parochial yet dominant Deutschland in a 
looser, fractious Europe could be a source of tension. 


Germany and the Emerging 
European Security Framework 


The central importance of the European Community, 
both as a prosperous, democratic home for Germany 
and as a ‘stability anchor” for Eastern Europe, is in turn 
dependent to a far greater degree than is generally ac- 
knowledged on the continuing viability of NATO and 
Germany's relationship to the United States. The Ameri- 
can connection reassures the Germans that events will 
not spin completely out of control in Eastern Europe at a 
time when the EC lacks sufficient capabilities to re- 
spond to such challenges on its own. The US presence 
also reassures Germany’s neighbors, who are watch- 
ing very closely German efforts to redefine its role. 
NATO remains essential to Germany as the single func- 
tioning security mechanism in Europe, a complement 
to the EC as an additional anchor of European stability, 
and as a forum for coordination among a diverse set of 
democracies on a broad range of policy issues. 

The Conference on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope (CSCE), the third leg of Europe's triad of major in- 
stitutions, also remains crucial to the German approach 
to European stability. It is the primary mechanism to 
draw the nations of the former Warsaw Pact into the 
Western political and economic orbit and secure their 
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commitment and adherence to certain standards of 
behavior, without endangering NATO or undermining 
progress toward a closer European union within the EC. 
Former foreign minister Genscher took the lead in urg- 
ing that new relationships with the Soviet successor- 
states be codified in a bundle of treaties and agree- 
ments, to be facilitated in particular by the admission of 
these new states to the CSCE and to a newly-formed 
North Atlantic Cooperation Council (NACC). In the pre- 
vailing German view, the NACC—which is composed 
of the 16 NATO nations and 19 states that once com- 
prised the territory of the Warsaw Pact—preserves an 
Atlantic military relationship and a continued American 
commitment to Europe's security while simultaneously 
laying the basis for a future European security frame- 
work that could keep Europe safe from itself. According 
to this conception, NATO could evolve into the defense 
arm of the CSCE, supervising arms control and disar- 
mament agreements, cooperating on efforts at defense 
conversion, and performing peace-keeping duties un- 
der arrangements worked out through the CSCE, while 
still rudimentary efforts at closer West European de- 
fense cooperation in the West European Union pro- 
ceed apace. 

Many other issues confronting the Germans in the 
wake of unification, such as the overall relationship to 
the United States and German global responsibilities, 
are beyond the scope of this essay,*? which has sought 
to address the twin challenges that now consume Ger- 
man energy and attention: consolidating inner unity 
and defining the European framework of stability in 
which German interests may be advanced. Germany's 
quest to establish a tolerable degree of internal cohe- 
sion and external stability in an era of transition will pro- 
pel German and European politics in the post-Soviet 
era. During the 1990's, German policy will be driven 
more by concerns about solvency and stability than by 
dreams of domination, although the result of such ef- 
forts is likely to be not just a more European Germany, 
but amore German Europe. At the same time it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that the Central European, Baltic, 
Russian, and Ukrainian Drang nach Westen is much 
more relevant to contemporary Europe than older 
ghosts of a German Drang nach Osten. 

There is a growing—but still fragile—consensus 
within Germany that the country must shift from being 
an importer of security to an exporter of stability. Yet its 
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ability to fulfill this role will be limited by the degree of 
domestic turbulence wrought by unification, and the 
relative degrees of assistance and resistance it re- 
ceives from its primary partners for such a role. Al- 
though the prospect of a democratic, market-oriented 
Europe that is increasingly defined in the middle rather 
than in the west points to a profoundly different conti- 


nent than the one to which Americans have been ac-. 
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customed, it is not necessarily one at odds with Ameri- 
can interests. To the extent that it extends the communi- 
ty of stable democratic nations and prevents Europe 
from being a breeding ground of conflict that draws in- 
ordinate amounts of resources and human energy from 
the rest of the world, it is in fact likely to enhance Ameri- 
can interests. 


The Bumpy Road of Gzechoslovakia’s 


Velvet Revolution 


Otto Ul¢ 

he overwhelming repudiation of the ancien re- 

gime during Czechoslovakia’s “velvet revolution” 

of 1989 catapulted the dissident playwright Va- 
clav Havel from jail to the Hradéany Castle—the kind 
of scenario that befitted this author of the theater of the 
absurd. The very same parliament that a few weeks 
earlier would have without hesitation sent Havel to the 
gallows elected him—unanimously—to be head of 
state. 

The new president opened his first address to the 
parliament with the observation that nowhere in his new 
premises did he find a clock. He found this rather sym- 
bolic: there was no need for measuring time because 
time had stopped in the country many years ago. Now, 
after a long period of stultifying immobilism, he ob- 
served that events started to gallop, and a host of fun- 
damental changes were needed to bring the country 
back into Europe. 

To symbolize the new era, the ornamental, self-con- 
gratulatory adjective “Socialist” was dropped from the 
name of the state. This deletion raised no visible 
passion—in contrast to the heated and rather embar- 
rassing ‘battle over the hyphen.” To Slovak national- 
ists, the name Ceskoslovenska Republika was evi- 
dence of their unequal, subservient status. After 
prolonged effort, the compromise “Czech and Slovak 
Federal Republic” (CSFR) was unenthusiastically 
adopted. 

For 40 years, real power was exercised by the party 
leadership, and the office of the president was a mere 
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appendage to the Communist party's central secretari- 
at. In the postcommunist era, the president has re- 
mained in a weak position. Havel, the most popular 
individual in the country, has no popular mandate, be- 
cause he was elected by the federal parliament in 1989 
and again in 1990, after the parliamentary elections in 
June of that year. 

The survival of the new democratic order was depen- 
dent on the successful dismantling of the pillars of the 
previous regime, the secret police (Statni bezpecnost 
—StB) in particular. At first, the task was handled with 
ineptitude bordering onill intent. Vital archives were de- 
stroyed. Today, the StB has been abolished de jure, but 
its de facto tentacles continue to grip many of the coun- 
try’s political and economic structures. 


A Free Election 


The velvet revolution produced an interim “govern- 
ment of national reconciliation” (viada narodniho usmi- 
fen’) charged with the task of moving the country to- 
ward pluralistic democracy and with holding free elec- 
tions. A populace passive for two generations woke up 
with alacrity. By early 1990, a total of 334 associations 
and 58 political parties obtained registration—the 
Czechoslovak Nonviolently Anticommunist Party and 
the Party of the Friends of Beer included. Others, such 
as the Czech Anarchist Alliance and the Independent 
Erotic Initiative (Nezavisia eroticka iniciativa), also 
competed. Some parties and coalitions appealed to 
particular ethnic groups (the Hungarian and the Gypsy 
minorities); others, such as the Greens, presented nar- 
rower, almost single-issue, programs. 

Such newcomers were joined by four so-called his- 
torical parties—the Czechoslovak Socialist Party, the 
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Czechoslovak leaders: Premier Marian Calfa (left), President Vaclav Havel (center), and Federal Assembly 
Chairman Alexander Dubéek in Vladislav Hall, Prague, on December 29, 1989. 


Czechoslovak People’s Party, the Slovak Revival Party, 
and the Slovak Freedom Party—all of which had been 


allowed to exist or, rather, to languish, during the era of 


the Communist party’s monopoly, and now were all too 
eager to shed their demeaning image as puppets. The 
field of the contestants was also joined by the reborn 
Social Democratic Party, the country’s oldest political 
organization, which had been forcibly absorbed by the 
Communist party in 1948. 

The two most prominent competitors were the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia (Komunisticka strana 
Ceskoslovenska—KSC) and the Civic Forum (Ob- 
canské forum—OF). With the slogan “There is no de- 
mocracy without pluralism and no pluralism without the 
KSC,” the former monopolists of power offered the 
electorate a born-again image. The principles of the 
Class struggle and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
were shelved, and the traditional emblems of hammer, 
sickle, and red star were replaced with red cherries, 
thus triggering an avalanche of mordant jokes. Howev- 
er, the official name Komunisticka strana was kept, in 
contrast to the practice of communist parties in other 
countries of the former socialist bloc. 

Of the 148 members of the Central Committee, only 
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four were re-elected at a party congress in December 
1989. The entire old leadership was replaced and the 
most prominent figures were expelled from the party. 
With a handful of exceptions, KSC candidates running 
in the parliamentary election were newcomers: the ma- 
jority had a university education; at least one of them 
(Zdenék Masopust) was a self-proclaimed practicing 
Catholic; and, indeed, some of the candidates were not 
even members of the party.' 

Although the former ruling party remained a giant in- 
stitution with funds, facilities, and manpower (in con- 
trast to the new political groups, most of which were 
struggling to obtain a desk and a telephone), the KSC 
kept a low profile, leaving the other contestants to 
bruise each other in the election battles. “Our cam- 
paign must be non-confrontational (nekonfrontaén/),” 
admonished Jifi Machalik, one of party’s new stars.° 
Considering the weight of its responsibility for manifold 
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misdeeds, this was a prudent posture. “Those 174 po- 
litical trials that ended with death sentences remain an 
unpleasant burden to us,” acknowledged candidate 
Miroslav Grebeniéek. At the same time, however, he 
vowed “‘to stop further retreats to the dilettantes [i.e., his 
political adversaries].’"° Such frankness prompted 
comments to the effect that the desire for the return of 
the party’s power monopoly had not been extinguished 
after all. 

The Civic Forum, which mobilized the country and 
defeated the communist regime, could not have been 
more different from the Communist party. A broad co- 
alition, it eschewed individual membership. Not a high- 
ly structured party in the European tradition, it resem- 
bled a party of the amorphous American type. In 
prewar Czechoslovak elections, parties not their indi- 
vidual candidates mattered. Civic Forum, with its em- 
phasis on promoting such popular photogenic person- 
alities as ministers Vaclav Klaus and Vladimir Dlouhy, 
with such slogans as ‘If Not Now, When?—lf Not With 
Us, With Whom?”, departed from this tradition. Havel, 
whose leadership of the Civic Forum propelled him to 
the presidency, stayed away from campaigning in an 
attempt to project an air of impartiality. In Slovakia, the 
leading pro-democracy force was Civil Forum's sister 
organization, Public Against Violence (Verejnost proti 
nasiliu—VPN). 

The electoral campaign lasted most of the first half of 
1990. Western advisers flocked to the country. As it 
turned out, they had little understanding of conditions in 
Czechoslovakia, and their advice had little impact. An 
attempt to emulate the television debates of American 
presidential candidates turned into a fiasco: almost two 
dozen competitors tried to debate each other and 
score points on the basis of either foggy or mutually 
overlapping programs. Public-opinion surveys, anoth- 
er Western technique, were also employed, but their 
projections of the electoral results were off by a wide 
margin. 

The Civic Forum, whose public support was alleged 
to have faded, received the majority of votes—in fact, 
more votes than the rest of the parties combined. This 
victory amounted to a plebiscite on communism and 
distinction for the Civic Forum, which was correctly per- 
ceived as the force that ended the communist era. The 
proportional electoral system barred from representa- 
tion in the federal, Czech, and Slovak parliaments par- 
ties that failed to obtain at least 5 percent of the total 
vote. Not surprisingly, given the large number of ballots 
(from 38 in East Bohemia to 49 in Central Slovakia), 
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most failed to leap this hurdle; thus, only eight parties 
were represented in the three legislative bodies. A 
team of 100 foreign observers rated the election as free 
and fair. Of the total of 11,247,000 registered voters, 
more than 96 percent participated. 

For the majority of the public, elation over the victory 
was soured by the 1,375,000 votes (15 percent in the 
Czech Republic, and 13 percent in the Slovak Repub- 
lic) cast for the Communist party—well in excess of all 
survey estimates. The communists gained 47 seats in 
the federal parliament; thus, the party responsible for 
the devastation of the country over the past four de- 
cades became the second strongest group in the fed- 
eral legislature. The father of actress and publicist 
Sylvia Dani€ékova had his own explanation for the com- 
munists’ showing: “In a free election, the majority will 
vote for the communists. Who else but they will enable 
people to steal with impunity, to be paid without work- 
ing, to be praised for cheating. It suits them well; they 
got used to it.’4 

The party attempted to exploit the difficulties its ad- 
versaries faced in trying to undo the damage of the 
past. Fear of socio-economic uncertainties influenced 
a part of the electorate. The party especially targeted 
senior citizens, simultaneously plying them with choco- 
late and sowing fear over the security of their pensions. 
The party’s supporters included beneficiaries of the for- 
mer regime, those fearing retribution, and individuals 
nostalgic for the movement of their youth. The party did 
not, however, appeal to the younger generation—it 
gained the support of amere 3 percent of people 18-24 
years of age.° 


Aims and Accomplishments 


The federal parliament is located in an awkward- 
looking building constructed in the period of “normali- 
zation” after 1968. It is situated between the national 
museum and an opera house (and thus is the butt of 
predictable jokes). Seats are currently held by former 
secret police spies and by their victims. Five former first 
secretaries of the Communist party are deputies, and 
one of them (Alexander Dubéek) serves as Speaker. 

The legislature elected for a two-year term in June 
1990 was charged with the task of drafting and ratifying 
anew constitution and a host of fundamental laws to re- 
structure a police state into a pluralistic democracy 
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based on the rule of law. Its first act was the re-election 
of Havel as president to a (two-year) term. Of the 284 
votes cast, 50 deputies voted against Havel, thus dis- 
carding the leaden habit of unanimity. 

The “government of national reconciliation” was re- 
placed by the ‘‘government of national sacrifice’—the 
first government in postwar Czechoslovakia that did not 
include any members of the Communist party. The 
cabinet, which was headed by former Communist Ma- 
rian Calfa, was reduced from 23 to 16 members; of 
these, only nine had served in the previous interim 
government. 

With the initial euphoria spent, criticism of the new 
leadership set in, with charges that amateurs were sur- 
rounded by amateurs, that there was a reluctance to 
make decisions, and that decisions were passed on to 
the overloaded center by local and provincial authori- 
ties. Many objected to Havel’s choice of advisers, who 
included thinkers of such caliber as the rock musician 
Frank Zappa. For its part, the older generation of Czech 
patriots was stunned by the president's apology to 
the Sudeten Germans—made shortly after he became 
president—for the brutal vengeance inflicted upon 
them in 1945. 

Havel is also criticized for traveling abroad too fre- 
quently. Yet, it is in the sphere of foreign policy that the 
new regime has achieved its greatest successes, 
which are in large measure due to Havel’s prestige 
abroad.® A treaty with Germany to solve problems 
stemming from World War || was worked out. Czecho- 
slovakia was also admitted into the Council of Europe 
—the “decontamination chamber for the transition from 
democratization to full democracy.”” Moreover, unlike 
other spheres of state administration, the foreign ser- 
vice is already staffed mainly with personnel of unblem- 
ished record: of the 109 ambassadors, only nine are 
leftovers from the previous regime.® Prague achieved 
another success in December 1991, when Czechoslo- 
vakia (along with Poland and Hungary) was granted as- 
sociate membership in the European Community. This 
accomplishment was characterized by Premier Calfa 
as the “most significant agreement in the history of 
Czechoslovakia.” This was an unwarranted hyper- 
bole, indeed, in view of what was the paramount suc- 
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cess of Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy in 1991—the 
full emancipation from Soviet domination. The last units 
of the occupying Soviet Army left the country on June 
21, 1991, and less than two weeks later, members of 
the Warsaw Pact signed a treaty in Prague to dissolve 
the alliance. Subsequently, in autumn 1991, Czecho- 
slovakia and the Soviet Union signed a bilateral treaty 
on the normalization of their relations. This treaty an- 
nulled all previous political commitments between the 
two countries. 

The country’s foreign policy record is not without 
blemish, however. Third World customers owe Czecho- 
slovakia a considerable sum of money: Iraq, US$4 bil- 
lion; Syria, in excess of $1 billion. Contrary to its earlier 
pledges to abandon arms sales, the financially pressed 
Prague government risked its favorable image abroad 
by selling Syria 300 tanks for cash. Additionally, during 
the attempted August 1991 coup in the Soviet Union, 
the government appeared paralyzed, incapable of 
adopting even rudimentary measures in defense and 
other spheres. 

Finally, Czechoslovakia’s image in the West has suf- 
fered, as has the West's image in Czechoslovakia. The 
West is becoming disillusioned with nationalistic 
squabbling taking place between Czechs and Slovaks 
at a time when pressing reform needs are going unmet. 
For their part, Czechs and Slovaks perceive that 
the West treats them as poor relatives to be kept at a 
distance. 


Economic Reform 


The restructuring of the economy has thus far regis- 
tered some success. A strong industrial base in Bohe- 
mia and Moravia survived World War || almost un- 
scathed. However, these smokestack industries have 
turned into an increasingly negative asset, prompting 
Czechoslovakia to be characterized as the world’s 
greatest industrial museum, “an odd hybrid between a 
developed and a developing country.”'° Failure to in- 
vest in modernization was compounded by the neglect 
of the environment, which has had devastating ecologi- 
cal consequences. Petr Vopénka, an accomplished 
scholar and an outspoken minister of education, pre- 
sented a brutally frank diagnosis under the title “We 
Lost a War.” In the conflict between world capitalism 
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A Greenpeace activist carries several of the 3,000 wooden crosses to be set up in front of the Soviet-built 


nuclear power plant in Jaslovské Bohunice, Czechoslovakia, in April 1991 to commemorate the fifth anniver- 


sary of the nuclear disaster at Chernobyl’. 


and the allegedly superior socialist order, Czecho- 
slovakia, he said, was defeated and subsequently 
impoverished. | 

The need for economic reform received verbal en- 
dorsement from all constituencies, but an intense dis- 
agreement developed over its speed and contents. 
With Havel’s unenthusiastic endorsement and against 
the very resolute objections of the political Left, a radi- 
cal version of reform went into effect on January 1, 
1991. Its chief architect was federal Minister of Finance 
Vaclav Klaus, amonetarist of the Chicago school, anda 
most prominent—and talented—politician of conserva- 
tive orientation. 

The reform is causing multiple shocks. The state 
abandoned central planning and ended a host of sub- 
sidies. The impact was immediately felt when prices 
climbed 25.8 percent in January. However, instead of 
the hyperinflation of 250 percent predicted by Valter 
Komarek (Klaus’s principal opponent), consumer prices 
rose by only 45 percent in the first half of the year, and 
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then stabilized at a near-zero rate of inflation in the sec- 
ond half of 1991. “The first battle with inflation we won,” 
said Klaus in summarizing the accomplishment. '* 

But the move to the market begat joblessness, a 
dreaded novelty in the country. By mid-1991, unem- 
ployment had reached 6.31 percent, and affected 
500,000 individuals. '° The overall rate is still considera- 
bly lower than in Western Europe, but it affects the Slo- 
vak Republic more severely (11.1 percent) than the 
Czech Republic (4.1 percent), and thus contributes to 
the growing pressures that endanger the preservation 
of the precarious federation. Unemployment cannot be 
blamed entirely on the dislocations caused by the 
emerging market economy. The Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare found that some 35 percent of the job- 
less prefer their new status given that they can draw un- 
employment compensation—another novelty unknown 
under the communist order. '4 

Productivity in Slovakia is lower, energy consumption 
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The Slovnaft chemical works in Slovakia. 


is higher, and the republic will certainly feel the pain of 
transition more than the Czech Republic. Because Slo- 
vakia was far away from the likely front lines of any 
NATO-—Warsaw Pact conflict, the communists located 
most of the armament industry there. The current plan 
of defense-industry conversion is widely resented and 
interpreted as an insidious plot to stab the Slovaks in 
the back. Allegedly, it is the greatest catastrophe that 
the Slovak people have had to endure since the Turkish 
invasion in the 17th century. '° 

Czechoslovakia also experienced a 23.1 percent de- 
cline in industrial production in 1991. The state-owned 
heavy industries produce goods of inferior quality for 
which there is little demand in a market economy. The 
Federal Office of Statistics also reported a fall in pro- 
ductivity (18.2 percent in the Czech Republic, 23.6 per- 
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cent in the Slovak Republic). This harmful trend is as- 
cribed to various Causes, such as energies being di- 
verted to private pursuits, disinterest of the old mana- 
gerial staffs bordering on sabotage, and a general 
decline in worker morale. '® 

Privatization—i.e., the sale of state-owned properties 
—has proceeded in two phases. The so-called small 
privatization entailed auctioning off leases or owner- 
ship rights of retail stores and services to individuals. 
This practice led to some unusual results. Some prop- 
erties failed to attract any bids; others attracted bids far 
in excess of their nominal worth. In the town of Jihlava, a 
newspaper stand was sold for a price 55 times higher 
than the original bid. The price of a lease for a coffee 
shop in Olomouc jumped 75 times.'’ By November 
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A public auctioning-off of small businesses in Prague 
on December 26, 1991. 
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1991, 42 percent of all retail stores in the Czech Repub- 
lic had been turned over to private management. In the 
case of grocery, vegetable, and fruit stores, the share 
reached 75 percent. '® 

In order to maintain their ‘‘production of a social char- 
acter’ (unwanted goods), state-owned enterprises 
have retained their work force, but they are slipping into 
bankruptcy in the process. The consequences are that 
banks refuse further loans, and suppliers charge delin- 
quent producers a penalty of one-tenth of 1 percent per 
day of their unpaid bill. According to a survey conduct- 
ed by the Association of Czech Industries, 83 percent 
of all enterprises are thus affected.'? Yet, business 
as usual continues with the deliveries of the same un- 
salable and unprofitable goods. 

Some managers deliberately bankrupt their firms so 
they can buy the ruined businesses at a lower value in 
the privatization program—with their own illicitly ac- 
quired funds and/or with the participation of a foreign 
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investor who would retain them in management posi- 
tions.2° Another practice involves siphoning off the as- 
sets from state-owned companies into a host of ad hoc 
private “companies” in which the sole stockholders are 
the officials in charge of the original enterprise, along 
with their partners, who are more often than not mem- 
bers of the old communist nomenklatura with connec- 
tions to the secret police. Large sums disappear in un- 
traceable private ventures, and the original enterprise 
becomes an empty shell with huge debts that cannot 
be recovered. Participants in such fraudulent transac- 
tions, which would be grounds for arrest in any properly 
functioning democratic capitalist state, have thus far 
enjoyed complete immunity.*' 

The second phase of privatization—the kuponova 
metoda (voucher method)—is directed at large indus- 
trial enterprises. It will allow the public to obtain shares 
in these firms, or to buy shares in something similar to 
mutual funds in Western countries. Initially, the govern- 
ment intends to part with some 1,440 state enter- 
prises.°* About 8.5 million citizens, virtually the entire 
adult population, are expected to participate in this 
complex process of acquiring private ownership.*? The 
success or failure of this venture, which has not been 
tried anywhere else, is an open question. 

But in this terra nova et incognita, the road is littered 
with charges and countercharges of bad faith, insider 
trading, trickery, dishonesty, laundering of dirty money 
by black marketeers, penetration by unsavory foreign 
investors , and, perhaps most infuriatingly, the increas- 


°lbid.; Lidové Noviny, Sept: 27, 30, and Nov. 21, 1991. 

“'The most notorious case involves a multipurpose enterprise in the 
Moravian village of SluSovice. Originally registered as an agricultural 
cooperative under the leadership of the very resourceful FrantiSek Cuba, a 
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places as Singapore to import electronics equipment that was then 
fraudulently relabeled and resold. After November 1989, SluSovice 
reorganized in an ingenious way, providing jobs to high officials of the 
party apparatus and the secret police, and transferring funds and goods to 
some 100 hurriedly created private companies. The enterprise, which 
used to show profits of hundreds of millions of crowns, (30 crowns to the dollar 
at the official exchange rate) began to show the same amount in debts. 
The SluSovice mafia, as it is commonly known, continues to operate as a state 
within a state, and even maintains its own internal police and intelligence 
agency. (This extraordinary state of affairs was acknowledged by Tomas 
Sokol, minister of the interior of the Czech Republic.) The promoters of this 
fraudulent restructuring plan attempted to have their scheme legalized at a 
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Cuba was warmly received by Premier Jan Carnogursky, and the registration 
was granted. For further details on the SluSovice affair, see relevant 
articles in the 1991 issues of Respekt and Polygon, which read like a James 
Bond novel. 
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ing role of former members of the nomenklatura. The 
entire concept of voucher privatization is also criticized 
as a giveaway program, unappreciated by its bene- 
ficiaries. The advocates of the voucher method counter 
with the argument that any other method of privatizing 
industries in a largely impoverished society would take 
decades to accomplish. 


The economic transformation has opened the door to. 


foreign investment. However, a widespread fear of the 
country’s sellout to “foreign capitalist predators” alter- 
nates with a concern that not enough suitors have come 
forward with seductive offers. With one exception—that 
of Volkswagen's multibillion dollar contract with the 
Skoda automobile plant—the average foreign invest- 
ment in the country’s 3,000 joint ventures does not ex- 
ceed 1 million German marks. The government has 
been unsuccessful in luring investors from Hong Kong 
with a promise of a permanent residence and Czecho- 
slovak citizenship. Allegedly, Budapest has been more 
successful in interesting Hong Kong investors and in 
the overall competition for foreign investment.*4 

Although Czechoslovakia is in the process of inte- 
grating with the West, its previous integration with the 
East is causing it severe problems. The collapse of the 
Council for Economic Mutual Assistance, the disap- 
pearance of the German Democratic Republic and the 
Soviet Union, and the insolvency of the Eastern market 
have severely affected the Czechoslovak economy. In 
1990, 27 percent of Czechoslovak exports went to the 
Soviet market; in 1991, exports to the East declined toa 
mere 16.8 percent, with no improvement in sight. In 
1991, the Soviet Union delivered only one-half of the en- 
ergy it had agreed to sell to Czechoslovakia.?° 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, in 1991, Czecho- 
slovakia’s foreign currency reserves increased from 
$1.5 billion to $3.3 billion.2° Compared to the debt of 
Poland and Hungary, the foreign debt of Czechoslova- 
kia is negligible. The generosity of the Western world in 
reducing Poland’s debt was met with an envious sur- 
prise in Czechoslovakia. ‘‘Had we received one-fifth of 
the sum that was written off the Polish debt, we would 
be able to go ahead with our reform with ease and 
smile,” remarked Josef ToSovsky, head of the central 
bank in Prague.?’ 


Precarious Morality 


“Habits inculcated by rea/ny socialismus grew deep- 
er roots in the people than we are willing to admit—we 
are in an very deep crisis,” President Havel declared in 
April 1990.°° Life under communism was a fairly effort- 
less tenured existence for the mass of compliant citi- 
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zenry, who were content to grumble in the privacy of 
their homes. “We are a bunch of miserable bastards, 
cowards, contemptible collaborators,’ declared an 
angry woman in the street.?° 

The past four decades also discouraged a willing- 
ness to engage in independent decision-making and to 
accept responsibility for the consequences. In a televi- 
sion address to the country, Premier Calfa expressed 
his concern that people are 


afraid of their right to be successful. For an entire life- 
time it was hammered into their heads that an enter- 
prising spirit was something immoral... . Some of us 
see insecurity where others see freedom. However, 
we have no other choice. We cannot stay away from 
competition with the world. We cannot succeed with 
hands tied behind our back.°° 


Czechs and Slovaks say openly that unlike America, 
a country of unlimited opportunities, Czechoslovakia 
has become a country of unlimited absurdities. Its peo- 
ple demand the best in the world—American wages, 
Swedish socio-economic security, and Czechoslovak 
leisurely work habits. Probably the most pernicious im- 
pediment to modernization is the tradition of plebeian 
egalitarianism and envy. In the communist era, the 
“Theory of Equal Stomachs” encouraged the develop- 
ment of an economically and psychologically ruinous 
remuneration system in which the earnings of a brain 
surgeon and ahospital maid were almost identical. This 
egalitarianism turned into the revenge of the below- 
average. The preference for equal poverty over un- 
equal prosperity has proven very difficult to uproot. “In 
1989 we gained freedom without, however, obtaining 
any instructive guidance on how to use it,” said promi- 
nent theater personality Jifi Suchy in commenting on 
the political health of his country. The public had inter- 
nalized communist ideology to a greater degree than 
was the case in neighboring Poland and Hungary.*' 

A free market economy can function only in an envi- 
ronment of trust among people. Today, such conditions 


*4ibid., Dec. 30, 1991. Zdenék Drabek, a high official of the federal 
ministry of economy, reported that foreign investment in the CSFR is three to 
four times lower than in Hungary. Seventy percent of the investments are 
not large enough to purchase a truck, and only 20 percent of foreign 
investment goes to Slovakia. 

Sibid., Dec. 17, 1991. On the other hand, exports to Western countries 
increased during the same period, especially to Germany. 

8lbid., Apr. 4, 1992. 

27Ibid., Apr. 16, 1991. 

“®Respekt, Apr. 18, 1990. 

*°TVorba (Prague), July 25, 1990. 

3°Rudé Pravo, Apr. 7, 1990. 

3'Lidové Noviny, Apr. 27, May 7 and 11, Nov. 29 and 30, 1991; Reportér 
(Prague), Mar. 14, 1991; The New York Times, Dec. 19, 1991. 


are absent; instead, the presumption of dishonesty 
governs economic relationships. Customers are fre- 
quently cheated; merchandise is underweight, over- 
priced, or sold after its expiration date. A consumer- 
protection office does not exist. 
Public acceptance of the economic transformation is 
mixed at best. To begin with, society is increasingly re- 
sentful of growing economic cleavages that have re- 
sulted from the move to the market. In 1990, the number 
of new multi-millionaires was estimated to be 50,000; 
by 1991, the number had doubled.°* By contrast, ac- 
cording to a survey conducted in December 1991, 45 
percent of respondents claimed that their standard of 
living had declined; only 6 percent claimed it had im- 
proved.°? Only 25 percent of the population expresses 
satisfaction with the domestic political situation, and 
only 20 percent with the economy. Most supportive of 
the radical economic reform are younger respondents 
-and those with higher education. Negative responses 
in all subject categories were higher in Slovakia than in 
the Czech lands. Not surprisingly, a French public- 
Opinion research institute found in a cross-national in- 
_terview project that the Czechs and the Slovaks have a 
-much greater interest in emigrating than do Poles, Hun- 
-Qarians, and Russians. Among all respondents, 17 per- 
cent were either determined to leave the country or 
were seriously considering such a step; 57 percent 
were unsure whether they would remain behind.** 
Despite these gloomy images, a relative quiescence 
still prevails. The absence of disruptive social unrest is 
to be considered one of the main successes of the re- 
form thus far. Among the contributing factors are the 
rather favorable international conditions (world prices 
for oil are lower than expected; foreign loans have been 
available), the tradition of compliance cultivated by the 
communist regime, public acceptance of the necessity 
and inevitability of the austerity course, and, last but not 
least, Vaclav Klaus’s charm and power of persuasion. 
However, labor peace is threatened by the growing 
difficulties of the unprofitable heavy industrial enter- 
prises. In the run-up to the June 1992 parliamentary 
elections, the leftist parties, and the Communist party in 
particular, have stressed populist themes and have 
made unfulfillable promises of full employment and 
abundance for all. Some of the trade unions in the most 
endangered industries (armaments and electronics in 
Slovakia, electronics in East Moravia, smokestack in- 
dustries in North Moravia) have called for strikes and 
strike-alerts. 


%2Rudé Pravo, Oct. 17, 1990; Lidové Noviny, Nov. 6, 1991. 
%/idové Noviny, Jan. 10, 1992. 
*\bid., May 8 and 16, June 7, and Sept. 29, 1991. 
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With the demise of the police state and the disap- 
pearance of fear, distrust of law-enforcement agencies 
broke into the open, along with a serious crime wave. In 
1990, the crime rate nearly doubled, and robberies 
rose fivefold. At least 80 percent of street crimes in 
Prague are committed by Gypsies, a statistic that re- 
inforces public prejudices against that group.°° 

Indeed, racism, once considered a problem affect- 
ing distant lands, has become a matter of everyday 
concern, especially with regard to the Gypsy popula- 
tion. In his 1992 New Year's address to the country, 
President Havel stressed his grave concern over the 
unexpected phenomenon of intolerance.°° Ethnic 
clashes and pogrom-like violence are reported, and 
open expressions of unabashed racial hatred are be- 
coming commonplace—the ministry of interior even re- 
ceived an application for the registration of a Czech 
chapter of the Ku Klux Klan. Chauvinistic groups call for 
the expulsion from the country of not only the Gypsy mi- 
nority (estimated to number 800,000), but also of any- 
one with a different color or accent. 


Changing Constellation of Parties 


The Civic Forum failed to survive for long after its 
1990 electoral victory, but three parties having more 
traditional structures evolved from its ranks. One is the 
Civic Movement (Obéanské hnuti—Ok), which is left- 
leaning and led by the “socialists with a human face,” 
i.e., party members expelled in 1968. The Civic Demo- 
cratic Alliance (Obéanska demokraticka aliance— 
ODA) and the Civic Democratic Party (Obéanska de- 
mokraticka strana—ODS) have a right-of-center orien- 
tation. The latter is a creation of finance minister Klaus, 
who unabashedly characterizes the ODS as “the strong- 
est, most promising party in the entire postcommunist 
Europe.’ The party has vigorously solicited support 
at the grass roots; in 1991, it became the party with the 
largest following in the country. 

A paradox lurks behind this development: Havel and 
the dissidents who were instrumental in disposing of 
the old regime of Gustav Husak and Milos Jakes share 
a number of pro-socialist values. By contrast, those 
who quiescently served the communist masters now 
pursue rightist, free-market policies. Havel, wno does 
not hide his distaste for political parties and their 
squabbling, put himself—as did Lech Watesa in Poland 
—above all parties, without, however, affecting further 


3Sibid., Sept. 30, 1991 and Jan. 14, 1992; Respekt, May 27, 1991. 
%6Svobodné Slovo (Prague), Jan. 2, 1992. 
37Reportér, Dec. 5, 1991. 
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political fragmentation. “The specter of particularism 
is haunting postcommunist Europe,” remarked the in- 
sightful commentator Jan Urban, further adding that an 
“undemocratic domination by the Communist party 
may well be replaced by a similarly undemocratic non- 
government (ne-v/ada) of multiple political parties.’°® 

The pluralization of the political landscape provided 
an opportunity for the formation of extremist groups, no- 
tably the vociferously anticommunist Republican Party. 
Its leader is Miroslav Sladek, a former official of the cen- 
tral censorship office. His relentless assault on the new 
democratic institutions is supported by several scan- 
dalous tabloids, in particular by Spig/ (the title pirated 
from the influential German weekly Der Spiegel), which 
numbers former secret police officers among its 
editors.°? 

The militantly negative messages of the radical Right 
are at times indistinguishable from those of the radical 
Left. The Communist party survived the first phase of its 
debacle in fairly good shape. After an initial period of 
prudent timidity, the Communists reemerged with defi- 
ance and a prosecutorial indictment of the entire policy 
record of their successors. They characterize the on- 
going economic reform as “one of the biggest frauds in 
human history” and the new law on land ownership 
as being much too capitalist. They have even gone so 
far as to name the day and the hour of the country’s 
collapse.*° 

lronically and perhaps ominously, after the breakup 
of the Civic Forum, the communists changed their role 
from “constructive opposition” to “qualified opposi- 
tion."*! The central party office distributes diskettes to 
precinct organizations with conspiratorial advice as to 
tactics and strategy concerning the June 1992 elec- 
tions. Conspiratorial stratagems blend dialectically 
with rationalizations of the November 1989 defeat, 
which is now presented as not a fiasco at all but a vic- 
tory of the party’s progressive forces. The height of the 
Communists’ chutzpah is encapsulated in the following 
slogan: “Do you wish to avoid further revolutionary up- 
heavals? Vote for those who have learned their lesson 
—vote the Communists.’42 

However, despite an effort to recruit new followers, 
the party's membership has declined to 413,000 dues- 
paying members, barely one-fifth of its pre-November 
1989 total. Less than half bother to attend party meet- 


i 


%8/ idové Noviny, Nov. 22, 1991. 

°Mlada Fronta (Prague), Sept. 28, 1990; Respekt, Oct. 16, 1990: Lidové 
Noviny, June 19 and July 10, 1991. 

*°Lidové Noviny, May 11 and 14, 1991. The collapse of everything was 
announced for July 12, 1991 at 2:30 p.m. by Spig/ (Prague), May 11, 1991. 

“"lidové Noviny, Dec. 13, 1991. 

*2Ibid., Oct. 18, 1991. 
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ings. A majority of the party’s members has reached 
retirement age.*? 

The Communists’ search for coalition allies has thus 
far all but failed. Their one “success” is the conclusion 
of an alliance with a new group called Democratic Left 
(Demokraticka levice), which includes a number of in- 
dividuals who have a rather bizarre political past. 

The Czech and Slovak branches of the party have 
severed their links to one another. In the Czech Repub- 
lic, the party retained the traditional adjective ““Com- 
munist,” whereas in Slovakia, members adopted a new 
name—the Party of the Democratic Left (Strana demok- 
ratické lavice—PDL). Its leader is Peter Weiss, a young, 
intelligent, personable novice. At the first congress of 
this new party in December 1991, more than three- 
quarters of the delegates were university graduates 
who all claimed to have rejected orthodox Marxism-Le- 
ninism. The party declared its allegiance to the Europe- 
an Left with the goal of joining the Socialist Internation- 
al. Only some 50,000 of the original 500,000 members 
of the Slovak Communist party joined the new party.*4 


Slovaks versus Czechs 


Since the velvet revolution, the two parts of the feder- 
ation have embarked upon substantially different politi- 
cal paths: a rather conservative democratic orientation 
in the Czech Republic, and a socialist-leaning orienta- 
tion with strongly nationalist, even chauvinistic, over- 
tones in the Slovak Republic. The two neighboring na- 
tions, which speak very similar languages, increasingly 
accentuate what divides them rather than what unites 
them. 

The Czechs, who are twice as numerous and eco- 
nomically more advanced, have developed a different 
political, cultural, and national mentality than the Slo- 
vaks, as is shown by recent history. During World War 
Il, the Czechs were one of Hitler's victims, while the offi- 
cially independent Slovaks were Hitler's allies. After 
the war, a considerable proportion of the Czechs did 
not resist the lure of Stalinism. Moreover, it was the 
Prague—not Bratislava—Spring that prompted the So- 
viet invasion in 1968. In 1977, the human rights mani- 


festo Charter 77 was signed by some 1,000 individuals, | 
of whom only four were Slovaks. Many Slovaks viewed | 


this pro-democracy movement as aimed at discredit- 
ing President Gustav Husak simply because he was a 
Slovak. Finally, the upheaval in 1989 that ended the 


‘Sibid., July 11, Oct. 2, and Nov. 25, 1991. 
“Reporter, Jan. 8, 1992. 
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Slovak Premier Jan Carnogursky. 


—Eastfoto. 


communist era was very much a Czech affair. Anticom- 
munism has never been fully accepted in Slovakia. 
About 80 percent of Slovaks are opposed to a market 
economy and prefer what is increasingly termed “na- 
tional socialism.’4° 

In only a little more than two years, the Slovak ally of 
the Civic Forum, Public Against Violence, lost most of 
its public support, and it is now near the point of extinc- 
tion. The first postcommunist premier of Slovakia was 
Vladimir MeGiar, a former Communist and a formidable, 
rather vulgar, personality who succeeded in winning 
widespread support as a populist and a nationalist. He 
ran the government in the style of acompany manager, 
trying to wrestle the maximum amount of concessions 
and subsidies from a supposedly hostile federal cen- 
ter. But Meciar overplayed his hand by attempting to 
exploit his access to secret police files. He negotiated 
with Soviet generals without the knowledge of the fed- 
eral government and made a series of irresponsible 
statements, brushing off all criticism with the astonish- 
ingly arrogant argument that “Those who do not know 


4SEven President Havel employs this term. See Lidové Noviny, Mar. 18, 
1991. According to a survey conducted in December 1991, 87 percent of the 
Slovak public expressed dissatisfaction with the socio-economic situation 
in the country. Ibid., Jan. 7, 1992. 
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me personally have no right to comment on my words 
and actions.’*° 

Against the wishes of the overwhelming majority of 
the Slovak public, Meciar and his cabinet were voted 
out of office in April 1991 by the Slovak parliament. The 
ousted premier founded his own party, the Movement 
for a Democratic Slovakia (Hnutie za demokraticke 
Slovensko—HZDS). With its resolute antifederalist 
stand, the HZDS has become the most popular party in 
Slovakia. 

MeGiar’s successor as premier is former political 
prisoner Jan Carnogursky, who is now head of the 
Christian Democratic Movement (Krestianské demok- 
ratické hnutie—KDH). Carnogursky has also used na- 
tionalistic rhetoric. Moreover, his views of the federation 
appear to be in flux. At times, he has endorsed it; at oth- 
er times, he has repudiated it. 

“Nationalism is the last stage of communism’ is a fre- 
quently heard assessment in Czechoslovakia. Most 
Czechs are inclined to view nationalism as the expres- 
sion of a ‘collective inferiority complex,” but in Slovakia 
it is cherished as a fundamental value to which other 
principles are subordinated. Carnogursky has rejected 
liberalism in large measure because he deems its 
source to be Prague. Budapest also comes in for criti- 
cism (the Hungarian minority in Slovakia numbers 
600,000 people). By contrast, Ukraine is considered a 
likely ally of Slovakia.47 

Slovaks have taken many actions that have not only 
annoyed Prague but also the outside world, the United 
States Congress included. Slovakia commemorates as 
a holiday March 14—the day in 1939 when the Hitler- 
sponsored fascist state was founded. A memorial 
plaque honoring the executed war criminal Jozef Tiso, 
whose government sent tens of thousand of Jews to the 
gas chamber, was unveiled in October 1990, on the 
very day the Israeli president was making a state visit to 
Prague.*® Slovak nationalists rejected in toto the demo- 
cratic record of prewar Czechoslovakia, and glossed 
over Slovakia’s acts of wartime genocide. Current anti- 
Semitic moods not only are expressed in the vandalism 
of Jewish cemeteries but also find their way into the 
pages of the Slovak press. The anti-Semites’ first promi- 
nent target was the democratic politician Fedor Gal, a 
Jew born in a Nazi concentration camp. He received 
numerous threatening letters, was forced to seek police 


46Studentské Listy (Prague), April 1991. 

47 arnogursky’'s position on this issue was reported by Premier Calfa in 
Lidové Noviny, Dec. 6, 1991. 

“8The US Congress's Commission on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe sent a letter of concern in connection with the plaque honoring Tiso. It 
urged Carnogursky to “condemn unequivocally the fascist genocide 
which the Tiso regime symbolizes.” Ceskoslovensky Tydenik, Jan. 30, 1992. 
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A Slovak man wearing the uniform of the former Slo- 
vak fascist state (1939-45) stands next to a row of 
Slovak flags during a rally held in Bratislava on March 
14, 1991, to demand independence for Slovakia. 


—Reuters/Bettmann. 


protection, and subsequently left Slovakia.*? Pro-feder- 
ation Slovaks are threatened with lynching and ac- 
cused of “not speaking Slovak but Hebrew.’°° Carno- 
gursky declined to comment on the publication of the 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion,’°' but his government 


“°“Gal's Talmudic gang!" charged the periodical Novy Slovak, which 
defined the Talmud as a “diabolic teaching asserting that it is permissible to 
cheat the Aryans” (cited by Lidové Noviny, Apr. 19, 1991). "The principles 
of parliamentary democracy are not yet genetically implanted in us,” 
commented the hounded Gal. His point is illustrated by the demand of the 
Slovak National Party for the adoption of a law to enable prosecution of those 
accused of offending Slovak religious feeling. Ibid., Jan. 7, 1992. 

°Verejnost (Bratislava), Oct. 8, 1980. Among the prominent targets are 
Slovak democrats Marcel Stryk and Jozef BakSay. “! survived communism 
and will survive fascism," BakSay responded in a lengthy interview in 
Lidové Noviny, Nov. 2, 1991. See also Respekt, Jan. 7, 1992. 

*"In fall 1991, a private publishing house in Bratislava by the name of 
Agres printed 10,000 copies of “The Protocols” under the title Kniezata zloby 
(The Aristocrats of Malevolence). 
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initiated criminal action against a novelist for having 
written a short, allegedly blasphemous story concern- 
ing Jesus. 

Prague is accused by right-wing nationalists of prac- 
ticing a “monstrous, fascist, genocidal theory aimed at 
the extermination of the Slovak nation.”°? Havel, hon- 
ored abroad, was described by one Slovak source as 
the “most odious personality of the 20th century, sec- 
ond only to Lenin.’°? Characterized as a “swinish Jew,” 
he is charged with violating international law and the 
UN Charter, and is accused of conspiring with sinister 
foreign forces to impoverish Slovakia. 

“The state is falling apart. Judging from what is left of 
Czechoslovak commonness, we may well say that the 
state has already collapsed,” wrote well-known publi- 
cist Jan Dobrovsky, adding that the purpose of the pro- 
tracted ongoing negotiations over the federation is not to 
save it but to find a formula for its demise.°* The obituary 
may be premature, but the crisis is serious. Slovakia lacks 
a broad democratic base, and all major Slovak parties re- 
ject the federation in its present form. Their goal is either 
confederation or outright independence. 

Why have events taken this course? Slovaks’ fear of 
radical economic transformation is a significant factor, 
but not the only one. Slovakia has not yet had the oppor- 
tunity to fulfill its aspirations to nation-statehood—and 
“everyone has the right to live his 19th century.”°° More 
ominously, the separatist, extremist moods are foment- 
ed mainly by the old nomenklatura. These individuals, 
who have been compromised by their secret-police 
connections and service to Soviet interests, are now 
using nationalistic rhetoric to undermine the very de- 
mocracy that deprived them of their power. 

The gargantuan task of transforming the country into 
a functioning pluralistic democracy is seriously handi- 
Capped by the time- and energy-consuming search for 
a mutually acceptable formula of coexistence.°® The 


°2In an appeal of the organization of Slovak professional soldiers in 
Slovensky Narod (Bratislava), quoted by Forum, Apr. 10, 1991. 

*SLidové Noviny, May 31 and Oct. 9, 1991; Zmena (Bratislava), No. 56, 
1991. 

°4/ idové Noviny, Nov. 13, 1991. 

**This craving for national identity at times resembles an encounter with 
the absurd. According to the historian Milan Stanislav Durica, based in Italy, 
Slovaks were the first nation in Central Europe to establish their own state. 
See Slovensky Narod, Oct. 13, 1990. Such extravagant claims prompted a 
Czech response to the effect that Adam and Eve, too, were Slovaks. 

°°The difficulty is compounded by the structure of the federal 
parliament, which consists of two chambers, each with 150 deputies. In one of 
the chambers (House of the Nations), the Czech and the Slovak republics 
have equal representation. Passage of a major law requires three-fifths of the 
votes cast in both the Czech and Slovak parts of this chamber, which have 
75 deputies each. Consequently, a mere 31 deputies—one-tenth of the 
total—may paralyze the lawmaking process. This leverage gives the 
separatists the power to press for further concessions. 
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original eagerness on part of the Czech government, its 
conciliatory Premier Petr Pithart in particular, to obtain 
agreement with Bratislava on the future of the federa- 
tion, prompted numerous concessions. The conces- 
sions generated further Slovak demands for the trans- 
fer of power from the federation to the republics—as the 
Slovaks sought a separate army, a separate foreign 
ministry, and their own national bank. 

In spring 1990, Civic Forum ran on a promise to 
adopt three constitutions—a federal one, and one for 
each of the republics—by June 1992, the date of the 
new parliamentary elections. Barring a miracle, the 
deadline will not be met. Czechs and Slovaks disagree 
over whether the federal constitution or the republic 
constitutions ought to have primacy, and over the se- 
quence of their adoption. Bratislava insists on conclud- 
ing a treaty between the two republics to establish the 
federation, thus implying that ultimate sovereignty rests 
in the republics. Prague points out that such a treaty 
would be appropriate only between independent, sov- 
ereign subjects of international law. By November 
1991, the position of the two parties was described as 
irreconcilable.°” 

Czech-Slovak disagreements spilled over into the in- 
ternational arena during negotiations over a German- 
Czechoslovak treaty. This accord, intended to estab- 
lish good-neighborly relations and come to terms with 
the unpleasant experiences of the Munich pact and the 
expulsion of Sudeten Germans in the aftermath of 
World War Il, reaffirms both the annulment of the Mu- 
nich pact ab initio, and the principle of the continuity of 
the Czechoslovak state. Carnogursky protested the 
continuity principle as one intended to humiliate Slova- 
kia by implicitly denying its wartime existence as a 
(nominally) independent state. This extraordinary reac- 
tion provoked sharp responses from Prague. Slovak 
nationalists were reminded that an ex post facto recog- 
nition of the wartime Slovak state would return Slovakia 
to astate of war with the United States, open the issue of 
reparations, and call into question the validity of Slova- 
kia’s border with Hungary.°® 

Wrangling over the budget and redistribution of re- 
sources has further fueled the fires. As it did in 1990, the 
Czech government in 1991 provided Slovakia with a 
subsidy, despite a public pledge that it would not do so. 
This step angered the Czech public, but did not placate 
the Slovaks, most of whom continue to believe that they 
are being shortchanged by Prague.°? 

Another irritant occurred in connection with the death 
of Husak in November 1991. Leading representatives 
of the Slovak Republic attended the funeral and called 
for one minute of silence in the parliament to honor his 
memory.®° In turn, Czech Deputy Karel Srp initiated 


criminal proceedings against Carnogursky and Franti- 
Sek Miklosko, the speaker of the Slovak parliament, for 
the felony of propagating fascism and the abuse of trust 
by a public official. 

Finally, on September 13, 1991, 35 deputies to the 
Slovak parliament directly took up the question of in- 
dependence by issuing “An Initiative for Sovereign Slo- 
vakia.’ The declaration was soon signed by many other 
Slovak officials, including Meciar. One day later, a 
response—'‘An Appeal for a Common State’’—was is- 
sued and signed by 950 prominent intellectuals and 
artists. Deputies in the Slovak parliament also intro- 
duced a measure declaring Slovakia independent—tt 
failed to pass by one vote.®! 

Slovak thinking on the future of the federation is hazy. 
When pressed for specifics, those Slovaks who profess 
their support for acommon state present a program in- 
compatible with what could be considered a federal ar- 
rangement.® Public-opinion surveys present a strange 
picture: most Slovak respondents declare a preference 
for the federation and at the same time support those par- 
ties that reject it. The overwhelming majority of the Slovak 
mass media—the state-owned television included— 
follow a vigorously nationalist line. 

In an effort to untangle this conundrum, Pavel Tigrid, 
a prominent publicist, proposed a referendum to de- 
cide the future of the federation once and for all. Within 
a month, petitions with over 2 million signatures, includ- 
ing 200,000 from Slovakia, were collected in support of 
the referendum and delivered to the federal parliament. 
In addressing the federal parliament on the issue, Ha- 
vel called upon it to formulate a referendum offering the 
voters only two choices—for either a common state or 
separation. 

Surprisingly, Carnogursky’s party and Me¢iar’s party 
rejected outright any such step. Meciar in particular 
condemned the initiative as one that would be mis- 
understood and could endanger Slovakia’s national 
integrity.°° 

In the end, the federal parliament could not reach a 
consensus on the wording of the referendum. The pub- 


S7 Jan Kalvoda, deputy chairman of the Czech parliament, and a rising 
political star, in Lidové Noviny, Nov. 9, 1991. 

8ibid., Sept. 27 and Oct. 2, 1991. 

S%ibid., Sept. 19, 1991. In 1991, there was an increase from 46 to 60 
percent in Slovak respondents who believe that Slovakia is being 
shortchanged by Prague. For the budget matters, see Reportér, Dec. 12, 
1991. 

69/ idové Noviny, Nov. 21, 22, 25, and 27, 1991. Carnogursky defended 
his participation, hailing Husak as an outstanding Slovak patriot. 

®'Polygon, No. 7, November 1991, pp. 7-9, and No. 8, December 1991, 
pp. 7-9. 

62/ idové Noviny, July 13, Oct. 1 and 24, and Nov. 1, 1991. 

®3Polygon, No. 7, November 1991, p. 7; Reportér, Nov. 28, 1991; Lidové 
Noviny, Oct. 30, Nov. 14 and 16, 1991. 


The Bumpy Road of the Velvet Revolution 


lic, however, resorted to a novel means of expressing 
its views in what was known as the “‘light-bulb referen- 
dum.” At 7:40 p.m. on November 24, those in favor of 
the referendum switched on two 100-watt bulbs. The 
sudden increase in energy consumption registered the 
following unscientific results: support for the federation 
in the Czech Republic was expressed in 2.7 million 
households (8.1 million population, 80 percent of the to- 
tal), and in the Slovak Republic in 450,000 households 
(1.35 million population, 37 percent of the total). The 
separatists, pursuing their own agenda, brushed aside 
this bizarre episode.® 

A group of Slovak legislators authored a no less bi- 
zarre initiative with their appeal to the United Nations 
“to send its observers [to] secure objective, direct, un- 
manipulated information for the international communi- 
ty about the development of the political situation in the 
CSFR with regard to Slovakia.” Such information was 
said to be needed to oppose a Czech campaign “‘that 
deforms the image of Slovakia and that is to be termed 
an intentionally organized attempt at the moral geno- 
cide of the Slovaks in the eyes of the world public.’”©° In 
the light of other pressing world problems, it is rather un- 
likely that the UN Secretary General will dispatch a battal- 
ion of analysts to Czechoslovakia to study this issue. 


Prospects 


In his 1991 New Year’s address, Havel declared that 
more was accomplished in the year that had just 


passed than in the previous 40. The foreign occupation’ 


army was leaving, the country had regained its sover- 
eignty and respect in the world, society was free, anda 
radical transformation of the economy was under way. 
The main task was to adopt new constitutions for the 
federation and the republics. 

A year later, the constitutions have not been adopt- 
ed. The public is frustrated, impatient, tired, and prone 
to pessimistic judgments, to which federal foreign min- 
ister Jifi Dienstbier gave vent: 


It is not only a matter of the legal order. Absolutely 
everything is in disorder, and that also includes the 
economic reform. . . . In order to remake in two years 
the entire legal system, it would require the parlia- 
ment to adopt 600-800 fundamental laws. Obviously, 
this is impossible to accomplish.© 


Havel himself has confided that ‘Everything is in- 
finitely more complicated than | had anticipated.’®” He 
is criticized for his dislike of party politics and his 
exceedingly magnanimous approach toward the no- 
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menklatura. In many cases, having lost political power, 
they were allowed to keep, and in many instances to in- 
crease, their economic power. A combination of confu- 
sion, incompetence, and malevolence put a substantial 
part of the property amassed by the Communist party 
beyond control of the state. “The Communist party for- 
mally disavowed its leading role but in fact it intends to 
keep it... . We are not like them, we used to shout in the 
Wenceslas Square. But what shall we do when they 
have not changed at all?” asked Jifi Hanak, one of the 
country’s most astute journalists. ‘We are not like them. 
We are stupid,” he added some months later.® 

During the first 18 months of the postcommunist peri- 
od, a total of 202,295 political victims of the previous re- 
gime were rehabilitated, but of the 37,805 applications 
for compensation, only 7,374 had been processed.” 
The perpetrators of old injustices continue to draw 
much higher pensions than do their victims. The “velvet 
revolution” has begun to be decried as the “stolen 
revolution.” 

The August 1991 coup attempt in the Soviet Union 
brought renewed vigor into the ranks of former power- 
holders in Czechoslovakia thirsting for revenge. How- 
ever, their celebrations (such as the one that took place 
in the villa of the Stalinist Vasil Bilak) proved premature 
and catalyzed efforts to hold the former nomenklatura 
officials accountable for their crimes. A law was passed 
in early October allowing dismissal from positions of 
responsibility those who had worked as secret-police 
informers. 

In addition to the crisis of the federation, other unre- 
solved issues include an electoral system that satisfies 
no one, and the structure of the federal legislature, 
whose work can be obstructed by a small group of dep- 
uties. The federal parliament has moved from totalitar- 
ian unanimity to extreme fragmentation, an unwilling- 
ness to compromise, and a fairly low level of civility. “My 
dream is to witness a big fistfight here, all 300 of us tak- 
ing part,” mused one ODS deputy.”° 

After the failure of the referendum initiative, Havel de- 
cided to appeal to the country through an address to 
the federal legislature. He began with the words “! do 


641 idové Noviny, Nov. 23 and 25, 1991; Polygon, No. 8, December 
1991, pp. 7-9. 

Polygon, No. 8, December 1991, p. 8; Reportér, Nov. 28, 1991. 

®Interview in Reportér, Nov. 28, 1991. 

®’Respekt, Feb. 19, 1991. 

°8/ idové Noviny, Mar. 14 and July 21, 1991. 

*Ibid., Jan. 8, 1992. Absurdities have characterized the process. A 
number of former political prisoners have had some parts of their sentences 
annulled, while other parts remain on the record. By contrast, the 


treatment of former assassins who murdered on orders of the party—Miroslav | 


Pich-Tuma for example—has been lenient. See ibid., Nov. 28, 1991. 
70M. Hruska in ibid., Sept. 27, 1991. 
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not know whether Czechoslovakia is condemned to fall 
into legal chaos, a permanent constitutional crisis, a 
wild disintegration, or to become the domain of political 
adventurers. But | know that against such an alternative 
it is necessary to fight with all our power.” He then pre- 
sented several proposals having to do with ratification 
of a new constitution, a new electoral system (a com- 
bination of the proportional and the single-member- 
district systems), and a new structure for the federal 
parliament (one chamber with 200 members and a 
Federal Council with 30 members). He also asked for a 
mandate to call a popular referendum whenever parlia- 
ment fails to act on legislation of major importance. 
“The issue before us is whether we shall become a Civi- 
lized European democracy or a contemptible area of 
incessant conflicts,” Havel concluded. ”' 

The public’s response was positive. Some political 
parties reacted favorably, albeit with various reserva- 
tions. The Slovak nationalists were completely op- 
posed, thus effectively killing Havel’s proposals. 

“In case a substantial part of us will not wake up by 
June [1992, when parliamentary elections are to be 
held], in autumn we may once again embark upon the 
road of building socialism with a human face,” warned 
a Prague daily.’* This is not likely to happen. In the 
Czech Republic, Klaus’s conservative ODS leads with 
an anticipated 20 percent of the vote, followed by the 
Social Democrats and the Communists with 10 percent 
each. The other 60 percent of the electorate supports 
various parties, most of which are unlikely to pass the 5 
percent threshold necessary to gain seats in parlia- 
ment. Because the Social Democrats ruled out in ad- 
vance any coalition with the Communists, the formation 


of anew government is likely to fall to the ODS, which 


™bid., Dec. 4, 1991. 
72Cesky Denik, cited by Ceskoslovensky Tydenik, Jan. 30, 1992. 


will try to form a cabinet in alliance with some minor 
groups of conservative orientation. ’° 

In the Slovak Republic, the picture is radically differ- 
ent: Meciar’s opposition HZDS is in the lead (with 22-30 
percent of the likely vote), followed by the SDL (12-16 
percent), Carnogursky’s KDH (13-16 percent), and the 
militantly separatist Slovak National Party (12 percent). 
The pro-federation VPN lingers far behind at below 5 
percent. Meciar, as the future head of government, is 
likely to form a Coalition with the leftist SDL and/or the 
Slovak National Party.”4 

Formation of a government on the federal level by the 
predominantly conservative Czech coalition and a left- 
ist Slovak coalition is very difficult to visualize. More- 
over, the federation will cease to make sense on eco- 
nomic grounds, if radical reform proceeds in the Czech 
Republic while the old system persists in Slovakia. 

What does all this mean for the future of the CSFR? 
Federal Deputy Premier Pavel Rychetsky gives the fed- 
eration a 50 percent chance of survival. Carnogursky 
told the Paris newspaper Libération that Slovakia will be 
independent by the year 2000. In the same source, the 
Czech minister Tomas Jezek expressed his unequivocal 
support for ending the federation. ’° For his part, Jaroslav 
Veis, editor-in-chief of the very influential Prague daily Li- 
dove Noviny, along with his deputy editor Jifi Hanak, 
summed up the future in the following manner: “Does [the 
federation] still make any sense? It does—under one 
condition: a miracle would have to happen.”’° 


73Reportér, Jan. 8, 1992. 

74lbid., Jan. 16, 1992; Ceskoslovensky Tydenik, Jan. 16, 1992; Lidové 
Noviny, Oct. 4, 1991. 

78 Jan Obrman, “Further Discussions on the Future of the Federation,” 
RFE/RL Research Institute, Report on Eastern Europe, (Munich), Sept. 20, 
1991, pp. 6-10; Lidové Noviny, Nov. 15, 1991. 

781 idové Noviny, Oct. 29, 1991. 
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The Politics of Transition in 


Bulgaria: Back to the Future? | 


Plamen S. Tzvetkov 

he Bulgarians are known, among other things, for 

their peculiar way of nodding their “no's” and 

shaking their heads when they mean “yes.” In 
this they are different not only from their immediate 
neighbors—the Turks, Greeks, Serbs, and Romanians 
—but also from all other European nations. Similarly, 
Bulgaria's transition out of the communist system 
seems to fit neither the Central European nor the Balkan 
pattern. True enough, until the summer of 1990, politi- 
cal developments in Bulgaria did not differ substantially 
from those in Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, or Romania. 
Like the communists elsewhere in the Balkans, after the 
overthrow of Todor Zhivkov in late 1989, the Bulgarian 
communists succeeded in remaining in power by liber- 
alizing their rule. What is more, the nomenk/atura man- 
aged to preserve its position in the administration and 
the economy. Finally, in the June 1990 elections to the 
National Assembly, most of the votes went to the ruling 
Bulgarian Socialist (ex-Communist) Party. Their sup- 
port came primarily from the elderly, less educated, 
and politically inactive strata living in the small towns 
and villages. 


Plamen S. Tzvetkov is a Bulgarian historian, a senior 
researcher at the Institute of History of the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences (Sofia), and an activist in Bul- 
garia’s main noncommunist political organization, the 
Union of Democratic Forces. He is the author of two 
monographs: Evropejskite sili, Balkanite i kolektivnata 
sigurnost (1933-1935) (The European Powers, the 
Balkans and Collective Security, 1933-1935, pub- 


lished in 1990), and Bolshevizum, natsionalsotsiali- | 


zum, fashizum (1917-1939): obshtoevropeyski i bal- 
kanski aspekti na problema (Bolshevism, National 
Socialism, Fascism 1917-1939: European and Balkan 
Aspects of the Problems, published in 1991). 
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At the same time, however, the results of the June 
elections clearly indicated that political developments 
in Bulgaria had begun to deviate from the Balkan pat- 
tern. The communists managed to grab only 47.15 per- 
cent of the votes, and thus failed to attain a two-thirds 
majority in the parliament. More than one-third of the 
seats went to the newly formed Union of Democratic 
Forces, although it was faced with the very difficult task 
of building an organization at the same time as it was 
conducting an election campaign. The Union is backed 
by the active part of the population—intellectuals, 
youth, and industrial workers. For their part, most activ- 
ists and supporters of the Union of Democratic Forces 
were angered by the electoral results, especially when 
they learned about a number of cases of voters being 
manipulated or threatened by the local nomenk/atura. ' 


The Protracted Transition 


The elections were immediately followed by a wave 
of student strikes and spontaneous street demonstra- 
tions that finally led to the resignation of the last Com- 
munist head of state, President Petur Mladenov. In Au- 
gust 1990, the leader of the Union of Democratic Forces, 
Dr. Zhelyu Zhelev, was elected in his place, although the 
communists could still insist that one of theirs, General 
Atanas Semerdzhiev, be named vice president. 

A few months later, in December 1990, economic 
problems provoked a general political strike that forced 
the last one-party communist government under Prime 


"Political affiliations are more easily traced in small towns and villages: 
the people there were simply told that they would be deprived of essential 
supplies if they voted for the opposition. After June 1990, a number of 
Muslim villages in southern Bulgaria were in fact deprived of supplies when it 
was discovered that they had supported the Movement for Rights and 
Freedoms or the Union of Democratic Forces. 


Minister Andrey Lukanov to resign. A new government 
under Dimitar Popov, who was unaffiliated with any par- 
ty, then took power. 

After agreeing to a noncommunist president and a 
Coalition government, the communist members of par- 
liament adopted the tactics of delay, seeking to post- 
pone the next general election as long as possible. !n 
response, a group of about 50 deputies from the Union of 
Democratic Forces walked out of the National Assembly 
in May 1991. About two-thirds of the opposition deputies 
remained in the parliament, arguing that a more concilia- 
tory attitude toward the communists might win the latter 
over to democracy. But the overwhelming majority of the 
activists and supporters of the Union of Democratic 
Forces clearly approved the stance taken by the “parlia- 
mentary strikers.” At a national conference of the Union in 
late spring 1991, those who refused to leave the National 
Assembly were expelled from the organization. 

The main task of parliament was to adopt a new con- 
stitution to replace the one imposed by the communist 
regime. The new constitution was ratified in July 1991, 
and despite its étatist flavor and its imperfect mechanism 
of checks and balances among executive, legislature, 
and judiciary, it may support a working democracy. 

The democratic constitution opened the door for new 
parliamentary elections, which took place on October 
13, 1991. More than 90 percent of the voters turned out 
to give the Union of Democratic Forces 34.36 percent 
of the votes and 110 out of 240 parliamentary seats—a 
slight plurality. The communists came in second with 
33.14 percent of the votes and 106 seats, while the 
Turkish minority’s Movement for Rights and Freedoms 
came in third with 7.55 percent of the votes and 24 
seats. On November 8, 1991, the Union of Democratic 
Forces and the Movement for Rights and Freedoms 
formed Bulgaria's first entirely noncommunist govern- 
ment since September 9, 1944. 

The presidential elections, held in two rounds on 
January 12 and 19, 1992, had similar results. As might 
have been expected, incumbent President Zhelev was 
the nominee of the Union of Democratic Forces. His 
vice-presidential candidate was Blaga Dimitrova, an- 
other former dissident and prominent activist in the op- 
position Clubs for Democracy. Zhelev’s victory freed 
the state from its last communist element, namely, Vice 
President Semerdzhiev. 


Balkan Traditions 


By becoming the first communist country in the Bal- 
kans to put an end to communist rule, Bulgaria moved 
considerably closer to Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
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Hungary, but the continued strength of the communists 
in the parliament is more typical of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox and Muslim part of Europe. In 1990, a Hungarian 
scholar pointed out that political developments in the 
Eastern Orthodox part of communist Europe starkly 
contrasted with developments in its Catholic and Prot- 
estant parts.? Communism found more receptive soil in 
Eastern Orthodox cultures than in Roman Catholic or 
Protestant ones. In medieval Western and Central Eu- 
rope, there was private ownership of land and an incipi- 
ent pluralism as the Church competed with the state for 
political supremacy. By contrast, the Byzantine Empire, 
medieval Bulgaria, and Muscovite Russia were charac- 
terized by state ownership of land, and the Orthodox 
Church was an integral part of the state and administra- 
tive structure. According to some scholars, Thomas 
More's “Utopia” might have been influenced by Byzan- 
tine and medieval Bulgarian law.* In any case, the bar- 
racks society that More dreamt of was a logical 


2"SDS Wins by Skin of Teeth,” The Insider (Sofia), No. 11, 1991. 

3L4szl6 Farkas Janos, “From Byzantium to Moscow,” ibid., No. 1, 1990, 
p. 45. 

4See Yordan Nikolov, “Bulgaria in the European Reformation,” in Purvi 
mezhdunaroden kongres po bulgaristika. Dokladi. Bulgarskata durzhava prez 
vekovete (First International Congress of Bulgarian Studies. Presentations. 
The Bulgarian State Through the Centuries), Sofia, The Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences Press, 1982, Vol. 1 , p. 336. 
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extrapolation from the realities that then existed in the | residues of a predominantly patriarchal mentality and 
East. to the absence of a more independent cast of mind, the 
Before the 15th century, the Byzantine Empire held | anticommunist resistance in the Balkans was much 
sway in the Balkans. From the 15th century to well into | weaker and less effective than in Central Europe. | 
the 19th century, the region was in the grip of the Otto- The political culture of the Balkans might explain the | 
man Empire. The main response of the Balkan peoples | relative success of the Bulgarian Communist Party in | 
to this foreign occupation was adaptation to and merg- | June 1990, but it seems to be less relevant when deal- 
er with whatever power structure happened to exercise | ing with subsequent developments. Within 16 months, 
control. Bulgarians, Romanians, Serbs, and Albanians | the Bulgarians not only drove the ruling party from pow- 
took the same approach after their occupation by the | er, but they succeeded in doing so without violence 
Soviet Army and communist guerrilla forces toward the | and without transgressing the rules of parliamentary 
end of World War II. The Bulgarian Communist Party, for | law. The contrast is even more striking if events in Bul- 
instance, increased its membership from about 15,000 | garia are compared to the civil war in Yugoslavia, to the 
people in the fall of 1944 to almost half a million by 1948. | violent street clashes and hunger riots in Romania and 
Another form of adaptation was to develop connec- | Albania, and to the dramatic upheavals in the former 
tions with some member of the ruling party. Kinship of- | Soviet Union. 
ten provided the only means of survival in the face of the 
mass executions that accompanied the communist sei- 
zure of power. At a later stage, when the free market 
economy was replaced by a state-owned and centrally- 
planned system, connections became an extremely Despite the legacy of despotism, a close look at Bul- 
important way of gaining access to otherwise unavail- | garia's prewar traditions reveals a considerably strong- 
able goods and services. That kind of personal depen- | er experience in local self-government and parliamen- 
dence on the power structure was no doubt character- | tary life than was the case in any other Eastern Ortho- 
istic of Central Europe as well, but thanks to the strong | dox country. In this respect, the role of the Church 
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has been crucial. When the Ottoman Turks conquered 
Constantinople in 1453, the Orthodox Patriarchate re- 
mained an integral part of the Sublime Porte'’s state and 
administrative structures, but there was also a substan- 
tial contrast with the Byzantine experience: the ruler no 
longer shared the religion of his Christian subjects. The 
Sultan interfered much less in the affairs of the Church 
than had the Byzantine Emperor, while the Church itself 
preserved its important functions in the field of private 
law. The priests, especially in the small towns and vil- 
lages, actually began to be elected by their parishio- 
ners instead of being imposed by some local lord, as 
during the time of the Bulgarian tsardom and the Byz- 
antine Empire. 

In Orthodox areas of Eastern Europe, the presence of 
an autocephalous national church has long been a 
symbol of a nation’s distinctiveness. This is why the 
struggle the Bulgarians launched in the 19th century for 
separation from the Patriarchate of Constantinople and 
for a national church of their own was much more a 
political than a religious cause. Moreover, the first 
subranya (national assembly) was elected in the 
course of that campaign. In other words, the Bulgarians 
had a parliament of their own even before becoming a 
sovereign nation, while their neighbors tended to 
achieve national independence through gradual in- 
creases in the personal power of their rulers. As a natu- 
ral consequence of these developments, the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, convened in 1879 after the end of 
Ottoman rule, adopted one of the most democratic con- 
Stitutions of the time. Established as a constitutional 
and parliamentary monarchy, Bulgaria became the 
fourth country in Europe (after Switzerland, Denmark, 
and France) to introduce universal male suffrage. 

On the other hand, however, socio-economic back- 
wardness and political immaturity favored authoritarian 
tendencies. In addition, efforts to incorporate Macedo- 
nia and Thrace, which had been acquired by Serbia 
and Greece in the Second Balkan War of 1913, led to 
Bulgaria's alliance with the Central Powers and its sub- 
sequent catastrophic defeat in World War |. The ensu- 
ing moral, political, and economic crisis resulted in Tsar 
Boris ||| imposing his personal rule in the second half of 
the 1930's.° 


’Nevertheless, the Bulgarians have been considerably luckier in this 
respect than the neighboring nations. Romania introduced universal male 
suffrage only in 1918, and 20 years later, King Carol || established his royal 
dictatorship. Parliamentary democracy in Serbia and Yugoslavia lasted only 
from 1903 to 1929, when the constitution was annulled and the parliament 
dissolved by a coup d’état. From 1922 to 1928, Greece was subject to as 
many as 11 coups d'état and military mutinies. The Turks undertook their 
first serious steps toward a multiparty parliamentary system only after the end 
of World War II, while the Albanians have never had a normal 
parliamentary life until now. 
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On the eve of the Soviet invasion at the end of World 
War II, the opposition forces, who were supporters of 
parliamentary democracy, formed a government, re- 
leased all political prisoners, and proclaimed the full 
restoration of the 1879 constitution. As was the case in 
other Central and Southeast European countries, the 
occupation of Bulgaria by the Red Army in September 
1944 and the subsequent forced Sovietization brutally 
interrupted the country’s natural development. 

More than four decades of intense communist indoc- 
trination have not fundamentally changed the Bulgari- 
an mentality. According to one of the first public opinion 
surveys taken after Zhivkov's ouster, more than half of 
all Bulgarians are religious believers. Furthermore, the 
Bulgarians have preserved the peculiar combination of 
egalitarianism and individualism that characterized the 
nation before 1944, when it consisted mostly of small 
private farmers. Inevitably, this egalitarianism and indi- 
vidualism will diminish support for the Bulgarian Social- 
ist Party. True enough, in June 1990, many people pre- 
ferred to vote for “the devil you know,” i.e., the com- 
munist rulers, but the October 1991 results were much 
less favorable to the communists. Symptomatic of the 
decline in the popularity of the communists, Velko Vul- 
kanov, the communist-backed candidate for president 
in January 1992, was nota member of the party. What is 
more, his vice-presidential running mate, Rumen Vo- 
denicharov, was a former activist of the Union of Demo- 
cratic Forces.® 

Another important reason for the failure of the Bulgar- 
ian communists to remain in power like their counter- 
parts in Romania, Serbia, and Albania was the legacy 
of Bulgaria’s humiliating subservience to Moscow. Ni- 
colae Ceausescu of Romania, Tito of Yugoslavia, and 
Enver Hoxha of Albania were considered the East Euro- 
pean champions of national communism, while Todor 
Zhivkov boasted about being the most faithful “ally” of 
the USSR, and gained notoriety for his plans to trans- 
form Bulgaria into the “16th Soviet republic.” The transi- 
tion from Marxism-Leninism to extreme nationalism as a 
basis of regime legitimacy was therefore much easier 
for communists in Serbia, Albania, and Romania than 
for those in Bulgaria. The Bulgarian communists did 
what they could to fuel Bulgarian nationalism by fo- 
menting anti-Turkish feelings, but at the same time they 
hastened to deplore “Russophobia and anti-Sovietism 
as a show of disrespect for the Bulgarian nation’s histo- 
ry and feelings.”” Until the events of August 1991 in 


®Evgenii Dainov, “Morphology and Pathology of the Bulgarian 
Electorate,” The Insider, No. 2, 1991, pp. 2-3, 44. 

7\van Genov, “As Sofia Formulates New Foreign Policy, Moscow 
Connection Should Stay a Priority,” ibid., No. 7, 1991, p. 28. 
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President Petuir Mladenov. 


Moscow, the “nationalism” of the Bulgarian commu- 
nists was not strong enough to prevail over their in- 
grained subservience to Moscow. 

History has proved that small nations like Bulgaria 
can retain their sovereignty only within an international 
community of democratic states. It is not by chance that 
the only East European country and former Russian 
province that avoided Soviet occupation at the end of 
World War II, namely Finland, was at the same time the 
only working democracy among Nazi Germany's allies. 
The Finns skillfully used the mechanisms offered by a 
democratic system for maneuvering in an extremely 
difficult situation. Bulgaria was as strategically impor- 
tant to Moscow as Finland was. But in Bulgaria, King 
Boris II had concentrated all power in his hands; thus 
his death in August 1943 inevitably led to the collapse 
not only of the system, but of the country as a whole. 
Preferring dictatorship to democracy is therefore sui- 
cide. The fact that in October 1991 and January 1992 
more than one-third of the voters opted for communism 
instead of democracy is a clear sign of a deep national 
Crisis. 

The democratic opposition in Central Europe and the 
Balkans was much more quick to draw a Clear dividing 


Bulgarians demonstrating in Sofia on December 13, 1989, in support of the Bulgarian Communist Party and 
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line between itself and the ruling communist party than 
was the opposition in the Soviet Union. Even in the late 
1980's, a number of veterans of the period of political 
pluralism were still alive in Eastern Europe. This is by no 
means the case in Russia, where 74 years of Bolshevik 
rule had erased all living memory of the pre-Bolshevik 
period and where the pre-Bolshevik period itself lacked 
a tradition of elective government. But in contrast to 
Central Europe, the opposition in the Balkans seemed 
to be much more strongly anchored in the past—it 
tended to believe that nothing had changed since the 
end of World War II. Thus, the Romanians quickly re- 
stored a number of traditional parties, but turned out to 
be very slow in uniting against the ruling National Salva- 
tion Front. For his part, Vuk DraSkovié, the leader of the 
Serbian Movement for Renewal, appears representa- 
tive of old-style Serbian nationalism.® 

In this respect, Bulgaria again demonstrates a mix- 
ture of Central European and Balkan features. Shortly 
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For example, he has claimed that the Macedonians are nothing more 
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after Zhivkov’s fall, elderly veterans of political organi- 
zations active in the interwar and immediate postwar 
periods and young people restored a number of the or- 
ganizations that had been banned and destroyed by 
the communist regime in the late 1940’s—the Demo- 
Cratic Party, the Radical Party, and the “Nikola Petkov” 
Bulgarian Agrarian People’s Union. However, in con- 
trast to Romania and Serbia, where political opposition 
was limited to a handful of unorganized dissidents, in 
the last years of Zhivkov’s rule, Bulgarian oppositionists 
managed to form a number of new organizations, such 
as the Independent Association for the Protection of 
Human Rights, the Podkrepa (Support) Trade Union, 
the Ekoglasnost movement, and the Clubs for G/asnost 
and Perestroyka. Of crucial importance was the fact 
that the traditional parties and the new organizations 
succeeded in forming the coalition Union of Democrat- 
ic Forces as early as December 7, 1989, thatis, amonth 
after the palace coup that ousted Zhivkov. 


The Postcommunist Era 


The Union of Democratic Forces is a product both of 
tradition and of innovation. Most of its leaders and activ- 
ists vowed to preserve their unity until the complete vic- 
tory over communism, but from December 1989 to Oc- 
tober 1991, the organization went through several 
crises. The first major crisis occurred on the eve of the 
June 1990 elections, when the “Nikola Petkov” agrari- 
ans threatened to leave the Union if they were not grant- 
ed more nominees of their own. In October 1991, some 
members of this group left the Union. 

The most serious crisis was the split in the summer 
and fall of 1991 described above. Curiously enough, 
this split did not occur along party lines, as many had 
expected, but rather took place within some of the 
member parties and organizations. The chairman of the 
Social Democratic Party, Petur Dertliev, and the leader 
of the Agrarian union, Milan Drenchev, left the Union of 
Democratic Forces, but many if not most members of 
their parties refused to follow them. Similar splits took 
place within the Green Party, the Ekoglasnost move- 
ment, and the Clubs for Democracy (as the Clubs for 
Glasnost and Perestroyka had been renamed after 
Zhivkov's fall). As for the Democrats, the split did not af- 
fect their party as a whole but only their parliamentary 
faction. Last but not least, a number of organizations, 
such as the Radical Party, the “Salvation” Christian 
League, and the United Democratic Center, remained 
entirely faithful to the Union of Democratic Forces. 

In politics, what is intended to be provisional often 
becomes permanent. The Union of Democratic Forces 
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emerged from its crises more coherent and stable. The 
results of the parliamentary and presidential elections 
clearly indicated that a considerable part of the elector- 
ate voted for the Union of Democratic Forces as a whole 
and that its member parties and organizations would 
not have had as much success had they run on sepa- 
rate tickets. In addition, the federative or confederative 
basis of the Union could successfully counterbalance 
the highly centralized, potentially authoritarian nature 
of most of its member-organizations. 

Members of the Union now run the government and 
the state. They face a host of serious problems in the 
economy, ethnic relations, and foreign policy be- 
queathed to them by decades of communist rule. We 
now turn to a consideration of these issues. 


The economy. The dismantling of the communists’ 
economic and administrative system is one of the chief 
objectives of the democratic government of Filip Dimi- 
trov. The presence of a strong and essentially destruc- 
tive communist opposition will no doubt be a major 
Challenge in this regard. Even the Bulgarian Socialist 
Party has abandoned most, if not all, of its former Marxist- 
Leninist dogmas, and its claims to support free-market 
principles. But the communist apparatchiks are sus- 
pected of trying to transform their political monopoly 
into an economic one, by appropriating capital and the 
means of production through privatization. 

Among the Central and East European countries, 
Bulgaria is probably the one that has suffered the most 
from communist central planning. Its foreign debt 
amounts to US$12 billion, and until 1989, about two- 
thirds of its foreign trade relations were conducted with 
the USSR. The economic and political collapse of the 
USSR put a brutal end to that “fraternal cooperation.” 
The Soviet market was perhaps the only one in the 
world that would accept products of such a poor quality 
as those made in Bulgaria. As a result, whole branches 
of Bulgarian industry now appear to be completely use- 
less. Moreover, Bulgaria has no reserves of hard cur- 
rency, which Moscow now requires in payment for its 
raw materials, including oil. 

Bulgarians seem to place too much hope in privatiza- 
tion and foreign investment as remedies for their eco- 
nomic problems. True enough, the victory of the Union 
of Democratic Forces and the firm commitment of the 
new government to “shock therapy” lend Bulgaria a 
certain credibility in the eyes of potential foreign inves- 
tors. However, the experience of Hungary, whose eco- 
nomic and political transition from communism to de- 
mocracy is perhaps the most successful to date, 
suggests that the economic recovery will result not from 
privatization but from the activities of thousands of do- 
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mestic businessmen starting up enterprises that can 
compete with state-owned ones. In other words, Bul- 
garians should get accustomed to the somewhat fright- 
ening idea that they will have to proceed like the Jewish 
settlers in Palestine in the late 1940's; that is, they will 
have to make a garden out of a desert. 

At the beginning of 1991, the coalition government 
had the courage to take the first step toward marketiza- 
tion by liberalizing prices. Surprisingly, the Bulgarian 
population reacted to the skyrocketing price increases 
in a very calm way. However, the nomenklatura was 
able to use its potent position in the economy to resist 
de-monopolization and to try to artificially increase 
price levels by keeping essential goods from the mar- 
ket. Nevertheless, some American experts expressed 
rather optimistic views about the opportunities for in- 
vestment now offered by Bulgaria.? 


Ethnic problems. Bulgaria’s economic problems are 
serious, but they do not present the only challenge by 
any means. History has proven many times that cata- 
strophic economic conditions can encourage political 
extremism. The collapse of communism in Central and 
Southeastern Europe paved the way for a resurgence 
of a nationalism of the most primitive and brutal kind. 
Like their Romanian and Serbian counterparts, the Bul- 
garian communists are now trying to compensate for 
their setbacks by fomenting interethnic troubles. The 
communist press is full of articles about the “Turkish 
threat” and the so-called unconstitutional character of 
the ethnic Turks’ Movement for Rights and Freedoms. 

Most countries in the world have ethnic or religious 
minorities, and their presence always causes some 
problems and tensions. Bulgaria's Turkish minority is 
the legacy of five centuries of Ottoman rule, but it 
should be noted that until the late 1960's, of all the Bal- 
kan nations, the Bulgarians were the most tolerant to- 
ward their ethnic and religious minorities (during World 
War Il, for instance, Bulgaria and Finland were the only 
allies of Nazi Germany to save their Jewish communi- 
ties from the Holocaust). 

A reversal of this tolerant outlook began to take place 
at the end of the 1960's and the beginning of the 1970's. 
In that period, ethnic Bulgarians of the Muslim faith 
(Pomaks), who number about 200,000 people, were 
forced to change their traditional Muslim names to 
Christian ones. A little more than a decade later, in 
1984-85, the 800,000-member Turkish minority was 
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In June 1989, an ethnic Turkish woman from Bulgaria 
carries her belongings across the Bulgarian border 
into Turkey. 

—AP/Wide World. 


subjected to a similar campaign. The anti-Turkish cam- 
paign took place during a severe energy crisis, and one 
of its aims was to divert the attention from the difficulties 
of the regime. Subsequently, in the summer of 1989, as 
many as 300,000 Turks were “allowed,” or rather, were 
forced, to leave for Turkey. About half of them were un- 
able to adapt themselves to their “homeland” and de- 
cided to return, only to find that the authorities had giv- 
en most of their houses and apartments to Bulgarians 
who had been waiting for a home for years, or that their 
homes had been demolished under the pretext of car- 
rying out city reconstruction plans. The situation was 
tense, and the outbreak of mass interethnic violence 
was only narrowly averted. 

In the last days of December 1989, the reform com- 
munist leadership that had ousted Zhivkov suddenly al- 
lowed ethnic Turks to restore their original names. It 
had become clear by that time that a considerable and 
very active part of the Bulgarian population had reject- 
ed both communism and the ruling party. Hence, the 
decision in favor of the Turks might have been a politi- 
cal maneuver to elicit a nationalist reaction against de- 
mocracy. In any case, the measure was vehemently 
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opposed by local apparatchiks, who were directly in- 
volved in the earlier persecutions. A “march on Sofia” 
was organized with buses obligingly provided by fac- 
tory managers and mayors. This was the first and only 
“revolt” of the local nomenklatura against top party offi- 
| cials in Bulgaria’s history. Ever since, the Communist 
| party and its successor have tried to play the ethnic 
card as ameans to gain public support. It is a strategy 
whose origins lie in Zhivkov's policies of the mid- 
1980's. 

The ethnic Turks have reacted to all the ordeals in- 
| flicted upon them with extreme forbearance. It should 
be noted that the Movement for Rights and Freedoms 
has acted very prudently by neutralizing extremist ele- 
ments in its own camp and keeping the whole problem 
on a civilized level. For example, the Movement did not 
barter its support for the Union in exchange for a posi- 
tion in the cabinet as is often done when a government 
is being formed in a normal parliamentary democra- 
| cy.'° The Turkish minority feared that its participation in 
the government might arouse Bulgarian nationalist 
passions. Instead, the parliamentary faction of the 
Movement for Rights and Freedoms contented itself 
with the post of deputy speaker of the National Assem- 
bly for one of its members. 


Foreign policy. The emergence of the Movement for 
Rights and Freedoms as the country’s third largest po- 
litical force and its almost exclusive influence on the 
Turkish minority has led some Greek politicians and 
journalists to express concern over Turkey’s possible 
influence in Bulgaria's internal affairs. The new Bulgari- 
an government faces the delicate task of preserving a 
very close relationship with Greece while at the same 
time continuing a rapprochement with Turkey. Given its 
desire to integrate into European structures and the 
threat it faces from Serbian and Romanian communists 
still in power, Bulgaria cannot afford to have difficulties 
with either Greece or Turkey. 

Unfortunately, tensions have recently arisen be- 
tween Sofia and Athens over the issue of Macedonia. 
The recently proclaimed independence of Yugoslav 
Macedonia has generated fears in Greece of Macedo- 
nian irredentism aimed at uniting the Yugoslav, Greek, 
and Bulgarian parts of this historical province into a 
sovereign Macedonian state. The issue is a highly emo- 
tional one in Bulgaria as well, and Bulgaria’s support for 
the independence of Yugoslav Macedonia has drawn 
Criticism in Athens. 


‘Mary Battiata, “Bulgaria's Democrats Face Dilemma Over Turkish 
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Since the Middle Ages, Macedonia has been popu- 
lated mainly by Bulgarians, but also by large numbers 
of Greeks, Wallachians, and Albanians. The five centu- 
ries of Ottoman rule did not bring about substantial eth- 
nic changes, although some Turks built colonies along 
the Vardar River. The leaders of the 19th-century Bul- 
garian national revival considered Bulgaria's “natural 
borders’ to include the three historical provinces of 
Moesia, Thrace, and Macedonia. However, none of the 
Great Powers was interested in creating a Bulgaria that 
included these regions, because all (especially Russia) 
feared the emergence of a nationally cohesive and rel- 
atively strong Bulgarian state close to the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles. Hence, under the terms of the 
1878 Berlin Treaty, only a part of Bulgaria was liberated 
from Ottoman rule, while Macedonia was to remain an Ot- 
toman province with some vague promises of autonomy. 

From that moment on, Macedonia became the focal 
point of Bulgaria's foreign policy, but the efforts to in- 
corporate the region through war ended in defeat in the 
Second Balkan War of 1913 and in World War |. As a 
result, most of Macedonia was partitioned between 
Greece and Yugoslavia, with Bulgaria receiving only 
the small area of Pirin. 

Faced with staunch opposition from Greece, Serbia, 
and the Great Powers to the unification of Macedonia 
with Bulgaria, in 1919, the Internal Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organization (IMRO) started a struggle for a 
sovereign Macedonian state to include the three parts 
of Macedonia assigned by the peace treaties to Yugo- 
Slavia, Greece, and Bulgaria. Most Bulgarians contin- 
ued to regard the Bulgaro-Macedonians as ethnic Bul- 
garians, but when the region was temporarily incor- 
porated into Bulgaria from 1941 to 1944, it became ap- 
parent that the younger generation of Macedonians 
was much less enthusiastic about the Bulgarian “na- 
tional ideal” than their elders. 

The communist regimes that took power in Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia at the end of World War I! further com- 
plicated the problem by forcing the Macedonians to 
declare themselves a separate nation and to learn to 
speak an artificial language that was essentially a Ser- 
bianized version of some southwestern Bulgarian dia- 
lects. This anti-Bulgarian campaign, which was backed 
by the communist government in Sofia, further alienat- 
ed the Macedonians from the rest of the Bulgarians. Al- 
though Sofia began to concern itself with Macedonia in 
the late 1950's, articles and academic publications ar- 
guing that the Macedonians were Bulgarians or, at 
least, of Bulgarian origin, were allowed to appear only 
when Moscow wanted to “punish” Tito’s Yugoslavia for 
its independent stance toward the Soviet Union. The 
moderate reforms introduced by Tito in the 1960's fur- 
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ther accentuated the gap between the Yugoslav Mac- 
edonians, who could travel freely and work in the West, 
and the Bulgarians, who lived in something very similar 
to a Soviet province and were not even allowed to visit 
their relatives in neighboring “socialist” Yugoslavia. 

Macedonia was the only predominantly Eastern Or- 
thodox entity to reject the communists in its first relative- 
ly free parliamentary elections in November and De- 
cember 1990. The big winner was the re-emergent 
IMRO, although it did not obtain an absolute majority. In 
a referendum held several months later, the Macedo- 
nians voted overwhelmingly for the complete indepen- 
dence of their republic. Bulgaria, and somewhat later, 
Turkey, have thus far been the only states that have rec- 
ognized Macedonia as an independent state. It was 
these developments that led the Greek government to 
be concerned about the prospect of Skopje’s potential 
territorial claims to southern Macedonia. In September 
1991, Greek Prime Minister Konstandinos Mitsotakis 
proposed a trilateral meeting of Serbian, Bulgarian, 
and Greek representatives in Athens, apparently with- 
out specifying what was to be discussed. On Septem- 
ber 15, Zhelev agreed in principle to an international 
conference, but stressed that if Macedonia was to be a 
topic of discussion, the meeting should be attended by 
Macedonian representatives as well. Bulgaria, he said, 
would refrain from any form of interference in Yugoslav 
affairs and supported the principle of national self- 
determination. Macedonia’s right to complete sover- 
eignty was to be recognized, but Sofia would not recog- 
nize a “Macedonian nation,” which it regarded as an 
invention of the Comintern and Tito, and whose recog- 
nition would inevitably lead to unjustified territorial 
claims. There are no Bulgarian territorial claims on 
Macedonia, but the Macedonians do fear that Bulgari- 
an insistence on the Bulgarian origin of Macedonians 
could lead to such claims in the future. Instead of terri- 
torial revisions, however, Zhelev argued that efforts 
should be directed toward closer cooperation and to- 
ward opening the borders of all the Balkan countries." 
The projected meeting in Athens was postponed. 

For the time being, Serbia's forces are still engaged 
in Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, but there are a 
number of alarming signs suggesting that Macedonia 
might be the next victim of a Serbian attack, although 
the Serbian minority there is insignificant. A Serbian in- 
vasion could prompt strong reactions in Sofia, despite 
the steps taken by Zhelev and the new democratic gov- 
ernment to transform Bulgaria into a source of stability 
in the Balkans. 


"We Are for Macedonian Participation,” Demokratiya (Sofia), Sept. 16, 
1991. 
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Another emotional foreign policy issue to be dealt 
with is the relationship with Russia, which is very old 
and has been characterized by all sorts of mutual cul- 
tural and religious influences, setbacks, and conflicts. 
In the early Middle Ages, the Russians were strongly in- 
fluenced by Bulgarian Christianity. Indeed, they adopt- 
ed the Cyrillic alphabet from the Bulgarians, a step that 
official Soviet historiography has almost constantly de- 
nied. The bloody suppression of the anti-Ottoman up- 
rising in 1876 provoked worldwide protests, and Russia 
availed itself of the opportunity to launch a new war 
against the Turks that resulted in the restoration of Bul- 
garia’s independence. In the eyes of St. Petersburg, 
this was only an episode of Russia's expansion toward 
Constantinople. In 1886, Russia's treatment of Bulgaria 
as a dependency led to open conflict, but the Bulgarian 
nationalists succeeded only in postponing the incorpo- 
ration of their country into the Russian sphere of influ- 
ence. In 1944, Stalin achieved what Tsar Alexander III 
had failed to do in 1886. 

Nevertheless, thanks to the common religious and lit- 
erary tradition, the Bulgarians do not share the almost 
instinctive Russophobia of the Poles, the Hungarians, 
and the Czechs. The fact that the collapse of the Soviet 
economy is one of the main sources of Bulgaria’s eco- 
nomic troubles tends to generate anti-Soviet and anti- 
communist feelings rather than anti-Russian ones. 

The coup and the countercoup of August 1991 
placed Bulgaria's relationship with the former Soviet 
Union on an entirely new basis. Zhelev condemned the 
plotters immediately after learning about the putsch 
and personally contacted Boris Yel'tsin. At the same 
time, the Bulgarian Socialist Party was among the very 
few political entities in the world to take the position of 
Official “neutrality” and silent approval of the Soviet 
hard-liners. Not surprisingly, communist participation 
in the government appeared to be an obstacle to con- 
tacts with the Yel’tsin government after the failure of the 
plot. Thus, the fall of the Socialist party from power after 
the last general election creates new opportunities for 
placing Bulgaria’s relationship with the successor- 
states of the Soviet Union on a normal and civilized 
foundation. 


Conclusion 


The strong position of the Socialist party in Bulgarian 
politics makes Bulgaria somewhat similar to Italy and 
France, where the communists and other undemocrat- 
ic organizations like Jean-Marie Le Pen's National Front 
usually attract between 20 and 30 percent of the vote. 
One could say that Bulgaria is an emerging democracy 


of the not-very-stable South European type. In addition, 
the present situation offers some curious historical par- 
allels with the period immediately preceding the mili- 
tary coup d’état of May 19, 1934, that put an end to 
more than half a century of parliamentary rule. Both 
then and now, the country is governed by a coalition 
that includes the Democratic Party, the Agrarian union, 
and the Radical Party. Both then and now, Bulgarian 
society is traumatized by a profound national, political, 
and economic crisis. 
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There is, however, a fundamental difference. The 
year 1934 marked the beginning of along period of dic- 
tatorship, while the year 1991 could mark its end. Bul- 
garian society is entirely different from the peasant and 
patriarchal society that existed in the 1930's. Bulgaria's 
parliamentary traditions might be a reliable source of 
inspiration, but neither the mode of government nor the 
political parties can be what they were in the past. After 
47 years of communist rule, the prewar Bulgarian politi- 
cal passions have gone with the wind. 
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Adapted from a panel discussion organized and chaired by Melvin 
Croan and presented on November 22, 1991, at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association for the Advancement of Slavic 


Studies in Miami, FL. 


Introduction 


Melvin Croan 


IN this era of profound political and economic transfor- 
mations in many parts of the world, considerable inter- 
est attaches to the question of what the postcommunist 
societies of Eastern Europe might learn from examples 
of societal transformation elsewhere, particularly in Lat- 
in America. Indeed, as the Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion observed in its issue of June 19, 1991, “The analo- 
gy between Eastern Europe and Latin America is one of 
the most chic themes in academia today.” The same 
article went on to make the astute observation that 
as we begin to explore the analogy, real or imagined, 
between Eastern Europe and Latin America, we are be- 
ginning to gain a new appreciation for “the complex- 
ities of capitalism” itself. 

As some of you may know, my own interest in this 
kind of comparative tack goes back two decades to re- 
search and teaching that | did in Mexico, leading to a 
contribution that | made to the book edited by Samuel 
Huntington and Clement Moore on authoritarian politics 
and modern society.' In a chapter entitled “Is Mexico 
the Future of Eastern Europe?” | dealt with such issues 
as representation of various sectors of society in the rul- 
ing Left Revolutionary Party (Partido Revolutionario de 
la IZquierda—PR]) and processes for transforming po- 
tential dissidents into participants in the Mexican politi- 
cal system. | concluded that Mexico was not the future 
of Eastern Europe, indeed that Mexico was probably 


not the future of Mexico. By the latter, | meant that the 
dominant single-party system in Mexico would itself 
have to undergo basic change, something for which we 
are still waiting. 

It is appropriate at this point to invoke Adam 
Przeworski of the University of Chicago, who astound- 
ed me with a presentation at the American Political Sci- 
ence Association meetings in September 1990 with the 
rhetorical question “The East Becomes the South?” 
which, of course, he has developed into a full-fledged 
book.? | will not repeat Przeworski's arguments here. 
Suffice it to say that one of the scenarios he adduces 
(there are seven in all) involves not Eastern Europe, but 
rather Spain. He labels a miracle that country’s escape 
from the economics, politics, and culture of what he 
calls “poor capitalism.” Hence, it is quite fitting to in- 
Clude in our deliberations here an examination of the 
Spanish experience. 

The kinds of questions that Przeworski lists—all 
Classical questions of political science or political 
philosophy—provide a splendid framework for our dis- 
cussion. First of all, what kinds of democratic institu- 
tions are likely to last? Second, what kinds of economic 
systems, property allocation mechanisms, develop- 
ment strategies, and the like, are most likely to generate 
growth with humane distribution of welfare? Third, what 
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kinds of political conditions make for oie cited tact coscititeconoi® | areroving particularycaitnoulbtonwrestio witheand that | econom- 
ic growth? And last, what kinds of economic conditions 
will prove most conducive to the consolidation of pluralis- 
tic constitutional democracy? | suspect that each of our 
presenters will touch in one way or another on these cru- 
cial questions. This said, let us turn to the presentations. 


Axes of Comparison 


Thomas E. Skidmore 


TWO things are going on in Latin America that are anal- 
ogous to processes in Eastern Europe. One is the tran- 
sition from authoritarian military regimes to democracy 
in anumber of countries. (Obviously, this does not ap- 
ply to countries like Venezuela or Colombia, which did 
not have military regimes.) The other is amove toward a 
more perfect market economy. 

These changes Offer a very rich area for comparison, 
and | think there are many lines of analysis we Can pur- 
sue. | want to mention briefly seven areas or axes of 
analysis on which we might fruitfully focus. Then | will 
discuss some specific cases in Latin America—first, 
Mexico, and then the countries of the Southern Cone, 
which are more relevant for comparison with Eastern 
Europe. And finally, | will mention several problems that 
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are proving particularly difficult to wrestle with and that | 
think will be very important for the future. 

The first point of comparison is the factor of ethnic 
and religious homogeneity or heterogeneity. The cur- 
rent tragedy in Yugoslavia reminds us that we are once 
again dealing with the dissolution of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, that ethnic conflict is deep, and that it is 
going to bedevil not only Eastern Europe but also the 
former Soviet Union for some time. For Latin American- 
ists, this is a reminder that the Red Army stayed only 45 
years in Eastern Europe, amere blink in time. The Span- 
ish Crown and Church had 300 years to do their work in 
Latin America. 

When the Spanish came to the New World, they 
encountered in the country we now call Mexico 
more than 200 separate languages. The Spanish were 
able to conquer Teotinuacan—the Aztec civilization— 
because they succeeded in mobilizing deep ethnic 
hatreds among linguistic minorities in the Valley of Mex- 
ico. Subsequently, these ethnic differences have been 
largely submerged. In Mexico today, there probably 
are not more than a million people who do not speak 
Spanish. Even though there is still an important ethnic 
dimension in Mexico, you do not find there the Dubrov- 
nik phenomenon, i.e., civil war along ethnic lines. In- 
deed, in all of Spanish America, except, of course, in 
the Andes, there is nothing comparable to the ethnic 
cleavages we are seeing in Eastern Europe. 

A second point of comparison is the character of 
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the international settings in which transitions are taking 
place—that is, the degree of dependence on a single 
outside economic link. In the case of Latin America, that 
link is the United States. This is most dramatic in the 
case of Mexico and the Caribbean and not so dramatic 
in the case of the Southern Cone countries—Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay'—where West European 


trade is extremely important. For example, Brazilian. 


trade with the European Common Market now exceeds 
its trade with the United States. And, for many years, 
Argentina and Uruguay looked more toward Europe 
than toward the United States as their commercial part- 
ners. | suppose the interesting analogy now will be the 
relationship between Eastern Europe and Germany. 

A third point of comparison is the question of the rule 
of law. This is much more difficult to‘'analyze than the 
first two. It is clear that you can have neither democracy 
nor amarket economy unless the rule of law is firmly es- 
tablished, because you need the rule of law to regulate 
elections and ensure accountability, as well as to se- 
Cure property rights. We see the drama of attempting to 
establish the rule of law in Eastern Europe. An arrogant 
Latin Americanist might say Latin America is far ahead 
in this respect, but | suggest that it may not be quite as 
far ahead as one might think. 

A fourth, very important, point is the dimension of so- 
cial stratification, which David Ost is going to discuss. 
We are looking at societies in Eastern Europe that have 
been made more or less egalitarian. In Latin America, 
we see some of the world’s most inegalitarian societies. 

A fifth point is nationalism, the extent to which and 
ways in which nationalism has been mobilized. Poland 
is perhaps the most dramatic example: it had a national 
church and a trade union movement that tended to give 
national institutions a clear focus. In Latin America, 
nationalism—politically—has been most often expressed 
as anti-imperialism—that is, anti-US sentiment (although 
the collapse of the Left and the rush toward market econ- 
omies has tended to undermine that brand of national- 
ism). In the case of Eastern Europe, there is some parallel 
in terms of a reaction against the Soviet Union. 

There are two other dimensions: the question of social 
equity, and then that matter that has become taboo for 
political scientists to mention—the issue of “political 
Culture.” 


LET us look first at Mexico, a country with one of the most 
interesting, cleverly devised programs of market opening 
in Latin America. Mexico is also currently perpetrating 
one of the greatest public relations triumphs in the world. 
It is the only country in the Western Hemisphere in which 
the government can practice massive, systematic vote 
fraud and yet preserve its image as a “democracy.” It is 
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the only country in which you can have a presidential 
election such as in 1988, in which the numbers come in 
wrong and the government stops the computers for a 
week, coming up with results that many observers be- 
lieve are the opposite of the way people voted. And itis 
the only country where you can have a leading intellec- 
tual say to the man who is declared president: ‘You 
now have an opportunity to legitimize your fraudulent 
election’ —which, indeed, Carlos Salinas has been doing 
brilliantly. Mexico simply does not fit into any of the gener- 
alizations | wish to make about the Southern Cone. 

Mexico is doing an excellent job of promoting the mar- 
ket, but this is certainly not to be confused with democra- 
tization, with a genuine political opening. As a matter of 
fact, even the most recent moves toward democratiza- 
tion, in my opinion, reflect manipulation. The two gover- 
nors-elect who have recently stood down did so only un- 
der specific instructions from the Presidential Palace. 

Furthermore, in opening to the market, the Mexicans 
are still often using Corporatist instruments (| will return 
to this point below). The Mexicans are involved in an ex- 
periment to unleash unbridled capitalism of a variety 
that probably has not been tried any place else in the 
Americas except in Chile. This is about to be extended 
to the agrarian sector, because President Salinas, hav- 
ing manipulated the congressional elections so that he 
now has control over 290 out of 300 members of the 
lower house, is expected to propose a law that will ef- 
fectively phase out the ejido system. This transition, it 
should be noted, is being carried out by an extremely 
powerful central state. 

The Southern Cone is a very different story. All four 
countries under consideration had, to one degree or 
another, pluralistic democracies before military re- 
gimes took over in the 1960's and 1970's. Of the four, 
Chile and Uruguay had been the healthiest democra- 
cies, with the strongest party systems and the longest 
record of commitment to civilian government. 

In the economic sphere, all had, or still have, three 
characteristics that make them particularly interesting, 
especially in comparison with Eastern Europe. The first 
is a largely corporatist legal structure. The second is a 
large state sector. The third is a highly protected do- 
mestic economy. Let us take these in order. 

If we wish to understand the struggle to create mar- 
ket economies, the corporatist legal structure is the 
most important characteristic of the domestic econo- 
mies in the Southern Cone and in most of the rest of Lat- 


‘Although Paraguay is geographically in the region, its less-developed 
economy sets it appart from the others. 
2A semi-communal system of landholding created by the Revolution. 
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in America. One could say that the drama playing out in 
Latin America is the transition to a post-corporatist 
state, a process that is analogous to the transition to a 
post-Leninist state in Eastern Europe. 

The European who was most important in Latin Amer- 
ica between the two world wars was not Lenin but Mus- 
solini, as filtered through Spain and Portugal. The re- 
sulting corporatist structure was a highly intricate web 
protecting the legally recognized sectors of both labor 
and business. It created a set of special benefits de- 
signed to help those in the formal labor market. It left out 
the informal labor market and for the most part left out the 
rural sector. And it protected business through what were 
either officially or unofficially acknowledged cartels. 
Thus, there was an inefficient, manipulated business sec- 
tor and a highly protected, privileged labor sector, which 
negotiated with populist and sometimes even authoritar- 
ian governments. The basic structure was one that gave 
the government the power to control and negotiate with 
the recognized formal sector of the economy. 

The second feature is a large state sector. We now 
see the attempt to sell off airlines, steel mills, and even 
waterworks and railroads and virtually anything else in 
the public sector that somebody wants to buy. 

Finally, these economies have been highly protect- 
ed, and based on the practice of import substitution. 
This practice stems from the belief—viewed by some 
as a reaction to the Great Depression—that state en- 
couragement of industrialization was necessary be- 
cause the rules of international trade were stacked 
against the developing countries. 

The resulting economic system produced rapid 
growth in Latin America from the 1950's until the late 
1970's. However, it began to malfunction even before 
the military coups because it distorted the allocation of 
resources by distorting relative wages and relative 
prices. Among the most egregious examples are the 
petroleum workers in Mexico and the stevedores in 
Brazil. Their salaries are so high that they hire other 
people to do their jobs at a lower wage. Or one might 
cite the manipulated contracts in Brazil, where if you 
want to buy cement or glass, you will find a miraculous 
similarity in the bids received from all suppliers. 

This structure produced some prosperity for the for- 
mal sector, but it ran into several problems by the 
1970's. One was heavy indebtedness. Another was en- 
demic hyperinflation. And, most dramatic, it showed it- 
self unable to compete in the world market against that 
new species known as the East Asian “tiger.” Whereas 
Mexico and Brazil had been the great successes of in- 
dustrialization in the Third World until the 1970's, since 
then the “tigers” not only have achieved rapid industrial 
growth and export success, but also have manifested 
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more equitable distribution of income, even though 
they were all governed by authoritarian regimes. 

What is interesting about Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Uruguay is that under the repressive military re- 
gimes of the 1970's, only one of them actually attempt- 
ed systematically to dismantle the corporatist protect- 
ed economy and the large state sector. That country 
was Chile. In the other three, the military regimes did 
exactly what you would think military officers would 
do—they went after the enemy. The enemy was the Left. 
And so, with varying degrees of brutality, they crushed 
the Left, while themselves enjoying the benefits of 
corporatism, statism, and a protected economy. 

The officer corps is, of course, the ultimate corporat- 
ist entity. So it is not surprising that except in Pinochet's 
Chile, Southern Cone leaderships were not zealous in 
attacking these three characteristics of the economy. 
This daunting task was left to the successor democratic 
governments. The latter faced the task of restoring de- 
mocracy, rebuilding public confidence, setting up 
electoral rules, and carrying out elections. At the same 
time, they had to try to promote economic growth in the 
face of crushing debt. And, if that was not enough, they 
had to attempt the adjustment to the world economy 
that Chile had already achieved (with predictably se- 
vere consequences for those at the bottom and for 
much of the middle class) and that the “tigers” had very 
dramatically achieved without severe consequences. 

So we have two countries—Chile and Mexico—that 
successfully carried out, or are carrying, out an attack 
on the corporatist structure, and are entering the world 
economy. But neither country has done it under demo- 
cratic auspices. The other three countries are attempt- 
ing to take on all of this ina democratic setting. The only 
one that at the moment is making significant progress is 
Argentina. Brazil is in a desperate situation, and Uru- 
guay is making only modest progress. 

There are several questions about what is going to 
happen. | might add here that, ironically, Latin Ameri- 
cans who go to Eastern Europe are encouraged by the 
chaos they see there. In fact, Brazilians, who are in 
deep depression when they look at their own country, 
become almost ecstatic. Guido Di Tella, who is the Ar- 
gentine ambassador to the United States, keeps say- 
ing, “Send your money to us. We know what capitalism 
is.” It is questionable whether he is right, yet there are 
many Latin Americans who believe that they have legal 
and economic institutions that will function better than 
those of Eastern Europe in this new era. 

The first question about the market economy is: What 
kind of labor relations are going to exist? | Know David 
Ost is going to talk about that. This is a crucial question: 
Who bears the brunt of this transition? Will it fall dispro- 
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portionately on the workers? 

The second question is: Are there any capitalists? It 
is one thing to unleash the market; it is another thing to 
find enough profit-maximizers ready to play by market 
rules. Have the economy's players been so suckled at 
the breast of the state and of the protected market 
that they cannot learn to play by the rules of market 
Capitalism? 

A third, crucial question is the role of the state. Are we 
returning to the era of the “night watchman’? In Latin 
America, the state sector has often been the engine of 
economic growth. It is certainly true of public-sector 
investment in Mexico and Brazil. If the state virtually 
leaves the public works sector and only businessmen 
decide whether to invest or not, the government will 
lack a primary Keynesian tool. 

Then there is the question of the kind of democracy 
that will prevail. What will be the nature of the party sys- 
tems, the electoral systems, and the role of the media? 

Time is short, so | will not be able to talk about the 
question of equity (like any good liberal, | never get 
around to the question of who is really suffering during 
the transition). | just note that when you go out of this 
Miami hotel you will see across the street a shop called 
“Alé Brasil.” This shop will sell you the latest JVC, Sony, 
and other electronic marvels. Brazilians by the dozens, 
including those from the cities of the poorest parts of 
Brazil—where thousands of children are dying from de- 
hydration—arrive in Miami daily. These rich visitors will 
spend their US$20,000 allowance in one weekend and 
head back to Brazil. | suggest that this raises a question 
of social justice that | doubt the newly unleashed mar- 
ket economy can handle effectively. 

Finally, there is the question of political culture. There 
are many anthropologists who will argue that Latin 
America is not ready for either democracy or the mar- 
ket, because it has inherited a hierarchical culture that 
lacks the individualistic ethos and the minimum com- 
mitment to egalitarian values required for such institu- 
tions. What you are still dealing with are habits of mind 
created by amuch more successful process of cultural 
assimilation than the Red Army or the KGB was ever 
able to carry out. 


Labor and Societal Transition 


David Ost 


THE study of “comparative democratic transitions” in 
Latin America and Eastern Europe has developed into 
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a minor boom industry. Insights from the former serve 
as admonitions for the latter, as scholars try to come up 
with a unified model on how to “craft” democracy. Al- 
ready, it seems that one of the key lessons concerns 
economics. Radical market-oriented policies are urged 
on Eastern Europe as they have been urged on Latin 
America. “There is no other way” has become the new 
mantra of democratization. 

My remarks aim to show that if we really want democ- 
racy to succeed in Eastern Europe, we need to think se- 
riously about “other ways.” The main problem with the 
new global comparisons is their tendency to assume 
that the same policies have the same effects regard- 
less of socio-economic structure. What they miss, in 
other words, is the crucial importance of civil society. 
Recent comparisons go awry in failing to recognize that 
the political implications of economic reform depend 
largely on the social and class context in which the re- 
form is carried out. Consequently, policies that may 
make sense in the context of Latin America, with its po- 
litically powerful bourgeoisie, may be quite inappropri- 
ate in Eastern Europe, where other societal groups are 
far more influential. 

By trying to understand Eastern Europe through cat- 
egories appropriate to the market societies of Latin 
America, analysts have tended to err in identifying pos- 
sible sources of anew authoritarianism and thus to pro- 
pose policies that are likely only to make things worse. 
A more realistic understanding of postcommunist civil 
society can lead us to a new appreciation of why 
alternative economic policies, borrowing from populist 
and social democratic corporatist programs, might be 
better able than neoliberalism to help consolidate de- 
mocracy in Eastern Europe. 

Because Eastern Europe’s 1989 came on the heels 
of democratizing changes in Latin America, the temp- 
tation to look for comparisons has been irresistible. Let 
us look at the most fully developed attempt so far, 
Adam Przeworski’s Democracy and the Market.' Ac- 
cording to Przeworski, Eastern Europe faces the same 
choices and awful dilemmas that Latin America has 
faced in recent years. It must create responsive, repre- 
sentative political institutions at the same time as it 
introduces radical, decentralizing market reforms. Un- 
fortunately, however, the two are in contradiction: 
whereas political democracy hinges on cooperation, 
compromise, and inclusion, market reform is best intro- 
duced by surprise, inflexibly, with initial brutality, and of- 
ten conflicts with the short-term interests of the majority 


'Adam Przeworski, Democracy and the Market, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1991, esp. pp. 179-91. 


of the people. In other words, market reform adversely 
affects those whose political support is required if de- 
mocracy is to survive. Either way, therefore, democracy 
is in trouble. If governments introduce economic reform 
by decree, they delegitimize democratic rules and elicit 
dangerous political protests. If they compromise on 
marketization, they perpetuate endemic poverty, which 
also weakens democracy. Democracy, according to 
Przeworski and others, is best introduced if people vol- 
untarily accept privation. Since they are not likely to do 
So, it will be difficult to create a stable democracy. Thus, 
says Przeworski, “‘the East has become the South’*— 
with all its characteristic instability and uncertainty. 

What marks this story is a conviction about the kind of 
economic reform that is necessary. Przeworski as- 
sumes the indispensability of a neoliberal strategy that 
can be characterized as a “wager on the elite.” State 
subsidies must be ended, prices must be freed, and 
those with capital must be encouraged to buy state 
property and manufacture exportable commodities. 
The program aims single-mindedly at empowering a 
Capitalist elite. As tried in Bolivia and Poland, and as 
Currently recommended for Russia, it entails the mar- 
ginalization of millions and requires the quiescence of 
labor in order to support the interests of an elite that can 
move the economy forward. 

Przeworski, a social democrat by conviction, does 
not like this economic program. He agrees with those 
who do, however, that such a program is essential for 
successful democratization. Is this correct? The argu- 
ment does make sense for Latin America precisely be- 
cause of the nature of the elite there. Apart from the 
military, that elite largely consists of modern, urban, 
market-oriented types who lent critical support to the 
“bureaucratic authoritarian” dictatorships of the 1960's 
and 1970's out of concern about labor militancy. The 
task for Latin American democrats is to persuade those 
elites, who are even more prominent today than before, 
to support democracy. And the consensus answer is 
that they will only support democracy if their interests 
are promoted and if labor remains quiescent. Thus, the 
“wager” aids democratization by persuading the pow- 
erful political forces that they will be better served by 
democracy than by dictatorship. 

The reason this approach is wrong for Eastern Eu- 
rope is that the East European elites are so different. 
The elites under communist governments were neither 
traditional elites (who were destroyed in the Stalinist pe- 
riod), nor market-oriented capitalist elites fearing labor 
militancy (who were never allowed to flourish). The 


2Ibid., p. 191. 
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class that neoliberal market reform tries to protect is a 
class that in Eastern Europe does not yet exist, or at 
best Is only in the process of formation. Elites in com- 
munist societies consisted largely of the intelligentsia, 
representatives of anew class whose power and influ- 
ence stemmed from their political positions within the 
communist party. They had no legal claim to the state 
property they oversaw. When the party lost power, the 
old elite lost the sole basis for its control over the politi- 
cal and economic system. 

And so, unlike in Latin America, in Eastern Europe the 
old elite does not pose much threat to democracy to- 
day. Indeed, for most of the last several decades, 
communist elites seemed to continue in power only be- 
cause they had to, for geopolitical reasons, and not be- 
cause they felt they really ought to. In Poland and Hun- 
gary, the communists were the ones who introduced 
the very economic reforms that led to their demise. (In 
1990, the elected communists in Bulgaria and Romania 
began doing the same things, precipitating their own 
demises as well.) Leading individuals from the old elite 
may well try to cushion their fall by turning state proper- 
ty into their own private property. But by doing so, they 
only further undermine the reasons why they might ever 
want to restore the old communist system. 

Just as in Latin America, so in Eastern Europe, elite 
acceptance of change was important to the peaceful- 
ness of the transition. Unlike in Latin America, however, 
in Eastern Europe the elite no longer plays a central 
role. Whereas the Latin American elite that supported 
the dictatorships continues to be vital to the economy, 
thus ensuring the elite’s continuing political impor- 
tance, the old East European elite is no longer vital to 
the economy and thus lacks much political clout. The 
reasons that make labor quiescence and the “wager on 
the elite” politically necessary for Latin America, there- 
fore, do not hold for Eastern Europe. 

The old communist elite has no social base, no intel- 
lectual legitimation, and no mechanism by which it 
could bring back the old system even if it wanted to. Nor 
is there evidence that it really wants to! Nowhere do 
the ex-communists propose a return to one-party rule. 
In Eastern Europe, there is no intellectual plan, eco- 
nomic logic, or foreign force that can re-install Stalinist 
dictatorship. 

That does not mean there is no danger of dictator- 
ship. It only means that the danger lies elsewhere. The 
danger of new dictatorship in Eastern Europe comes 
from the bottom, not from the top. It comes from those 
millions of people, marginalized by the wager on the 
elite, who become receptive to demagogues promising 
prosperity if only some scapegoated “minority’— 
communists, Capitalists, Jews, foreigners, or some oth- 
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er imagined enemy—is persecuted, allowing the True 
(i.e., prosperous) Nation to assert itself. To say that 
people desire such deceptively easy answers is to mis- 
place the blame. Simplistic answers become attractive 
only under certain social conditions, in particular, when 
others, including the authorities, say there are no an- 
swers at all except long-term hardship. Demagoguery 


cannot be defeated by a neoliberalism that people do. 


not like, but only by a program that takes into account 
people's legitimate objections to market policies. 

In Eastern Europe, therefore, democracy can be 
consolidated, and authoritarian demagogues margina- 
lized, only by encouraging non-elite participation. The 
crucial task in democratic consolidation is to address 
the concerns of those whose rejection of democracy 
would pose the greatest danger. In Latin America, that 
group is the market elite. In Eastern Europe, in the ab- 
sence of such aclass, it is the millions of non-elites who 
fear marginalization. 

Paradoxically, then, what pushes Eastern Europe 
away from democracy and toward populist authoritar- 
ianism is precisely the neoliberal program that 
Przeworski and other transition theorists, thinking of 
Latin America, see as the foundation of democracy. 
This program fosters authoritarianism because it tells 
the majority of people, and particularly workers, that 
post-communism entails decades of hardship, unem- 
ployment, and social dislocation, and admonishes them 
to accept the wisdom of the elite that there is no other 
way: “Tighten your belts and wait for better times.” Such 
arguments drive workers, particularly those in the still- 
dominant state sector, to authoritarian demagogues not 
because workers naively expect pie in the sky but be- 
cause they want to play a role in building the new society. 
They do not believe they should be the only ones to suffer. 

There is a rather astonishing assumption in contem- 
porary discussion of Eastern Europe that holds that 
workers had it good in the old system. As if it were not 
the workers who, by creating Solidarity, led the way in 
overthrowing communism! In the world-view that un- 
derlies such an assumption, East European workers 
seem to be pretty dumb. Interested only in guaranteed 
jobs and low prices for essentials, they nonetheless op- 
posed the communist regime that provided them such 
things. What such observers miss is that the old forms 
of worker opposition revealed a profound concern for 
dignity and meaning in work, not just for high wages. 
The workers’ famous quip—'‘‘They pretend to pretend 
to pay us, and we pretend to work’—was not a boast 
about proletarian craftiness but an attack on the 
irrational organization of industry. 

There is much about a market system that workers 
like. Market rules, which punish wastefulness, can help 
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give workers the sense that honest labor is valued. Ad- 
vancing through determined effort, rather than through 
political connections, can instill a dignity that too fre- 
quently was lacking in the past. Market systems, in oth- 
er words, can be attractive to workers. Yet, not every 
market system is attractive, and the wager on the elite 
certainly is not. On the contrary, it treats workers only as 
objects, thereby turning them into the enemies they do 
not have to be. The problem with the neoliberal pro- 
gram, therefore, is not simply that it anticipates unem- 
ployment and a reduction of the socialist safety net. 
Such cuts were a constant fact of life under late com- 
munism as well. Workers in Eastern Europe know there 
will be difficulties. They want to help in coming up with 
answers. And they do not want to be the only ones bear- 
ing the costs. 

So when Przeworski argues that democratization is 
best achievable with weak working-class organiza- 
tions, | think he has things backwards. Political democ- 
racy can be consolidated in Eastern Europe only with 
strong and active participation on the part of those who 
made the revolutions possible, those who are slated to 
suffer. In Latin America, a strong and engaged working 
class might dangerously antagonize still-powerful mar- 
ket elites and raise the specter of a return to authoritar- 
ianism. In Eastern Europe, without these elites, it is a 
weak and marginalized labor movement that is most 
conducive to authoritarianism, by providing dema- 
gogues with a constituency. 

Painful market reform can be democratically legislat- 
ed only if it has a strong social base to rely on. In Latin 
America and Southern Europe, reformers have been 
able to depend on an existing bourgeois class. In East- 
ern Europe, reformers have been able to ‘‘sell’’ the wa- 
ger on the elite because of the populations’ postcom- 
munist love affairs with capitalism, “the enemy of the 
enemy.” Up to now, East European societies have been 
incredibly tolerant of brutal austerity programs, accept- 
ing impoverishment as the condition of future prosperi- 
ty. The danger is that the governments seem to be tak- 
ing this extraordinary good will for granted. As 
demonstrated by the October 1991 parliamentary elec- 
tions in Poland, when a clear majority of voters cast bal- 
lots for parties opposing the neoliberal program, that 
would be a big mistake. The honeymoon with neoliber- 
alism is still part of communism’s legacy, but within a 
few short years, ongoing problems will be attributed to 
current leaders alone. And the question of the demo- 
cratic base for economic reform will be crucial. Since 
the emerging new class will not yet be sufficiently 
strong to constitute such a base itself, reformers will 
need other social forces on their side. This is why a 
“worker-friendly” reform strategy is crucial. 


Such a strategy should include measures such as 
active involvement of employee councils in market re- 
structuring efforts, worker participation in enterprise 
management (like the highly effective Mitverstimmung 
[co-determination] in Germany), and preferential loans 
and stock options for employees. Are such strategies 
economically viable? The most dynamic parts of to- 
day's global economy are precisely those that employ 
post-Fordist arrangements, in which employees are 
most involved. Are they realistic? Contrary to the view 
that workers are the enemy of market reform, evidence 
in Poland shows that some of the most successful ex- 
amples of market restructuring occur where employees 
have a stake in implementing them.° 

Eastern Europe at present is engaged in an enor- 
mous social experiment. Westerners traveling to and 
advising East European countries often condescend- 
ingly admonish their hosts that if only they would adopt 
the “tried and true” lessons of the West, everything 
would be all right. By trying to build capitalism and de- 
mocracy at the same time, however, Eastern Europe is 
attempting something that the West has never experi- 
enced. In the West, democratic forms were introduced 
long after the establishment of markets and the accu- 
mulation of wealth in private hands. If people in post- 
communist society are to vote for the experiment to be 
continued, democratization and marketization must be 
effected in ways acceptable to non-elites as well. 

Because of the different class structures of Eastern 
Europe and Latin America—of communist and of capi- 
talist authoritarianism—socio-economic reform must 
proceed quite differently in each region. One might say 
that what Eastern Europe needs, in contrast to Latin 
America, is not less corporatism but more. Practices 
that might threaten democratic consolidation in Latin 
America can strengthen democracy in Eastern Europe. 
Because of the absence of a strong bourgeoisie, re- 
form programs must embrace as many social forces as 
possible. 

The East will become the South only if the East insists 
on basing its reform program on a class that barely exists. 
If it adopts the wager on the elite, it will create more sup- 
porters for the demagogues of the region. If it reaches out 
to cooperate with those the neoliberal “wager” consigns 
to marginalization, it can perhaps succeed in the unprec- 
edented experiment of building democracy and a market 
economy at the same time. Success will be difficult. But it 
certainly deserves an honest try. 


3Janusz Dabrowski, Michat Federowicz, and Anthony Levitas, 
“Stabilization and State Enterprise Adjustment: Poland 1990,” in Program on 
Central and Eastern Europe Working Paper Series, No. 6, 1990, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University, Center for European Studies. 
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Points of Commonality 


Lawrence S. Graham 


YOU have heard two complementary presentations: 
one looking at what | would call the particularities of the 
Latin American cases and raising questions about their 
appropriateness for Eastern Europe, and the other 
looking at the transformations and changes in the East 
European context that inno way match the Latin Ameri- 
can cases. However, in tackling the problem of com- 
parative analysis raised in Adam Przeworski's book, 
the issue is really not to look for total similarity between 
the two regions, but rather to ask what aspects are 
common and which differ, and to begin to establish why 
this is So. 

Rather than frame the argument in terms of abso- 
lutes, it is more important to ask the question: in the cur- 
rent series of market reforms and in the current attempt 
to build democratic regimes, is there anything to be 
learned from the Latin American cases? The very way in 
which Mel Croan began the panel is how we must begin 
to look at the Latin American area—to disaggregate the 
region into very distinct parts and likewise into very dis- 
tinct sets of country experiences. If that is done, | would 
argue that there are really three crucial issues that we 
will want to explore, not so much historically as in terms 
of where we stand in the early 1990's. 

The first is the question of what kinds of economic re- 
forms are appropriate for building functioning markets 
that allow attention to be given to questions of social eq- 
uity. That should be the same agenda for Latin Ameri- 
can cases as for East European cases. It is not so much 
the question in the one context of having threatened 
elites and in the other, of identifying the role given to 
non-elites. Rather, in the kind of environment into which 
we have moved, there must be recognition of the failure 
in both cases of past political formulas and past eco- 
nomic models. 

A second, extraordinarily important issue, is the 
question of what kind of structural adjustments are nec- 
essary in the apparatus of the state. Thomas Skidmore 
referred to the case of Chile, which | think is very impor- 
tant: a major change was attempted there in moving to 
a truly free-market strategy while dismantling the state, 
and the regime nearly collapsed. The issue that has 
emerged, that is the issue of the 1990's, is both how to 
dismantle the prior existing state and how to restructure 
it. Because, we have learned that you cannot dispense 
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with the state. If you effectively remove the state from 
any involvement in assuring social equity for the popu- 
lation, there is no way one can move in the direction of 
marketization without confronting the reality of mobi- 
lized masses. There is, | would argue, in the Latin Amer- 
ican context a lot of past experience with this sort of 
eventuality that is very relevant. Where there was re- 


pression of non-elites to achieve market reforms we. 


have had instances of mass mobilization later, under 
authoritarian regimes, or what we call authoritarian 
populism. | have in mind the changes in the 1940's and 
the 1950's in Argentina that were linked to disillusion- 
ment with democracy . 

The third, crucially important, issue concerns military 
and security policy. This is the question of establishing 
what | would call civilian oversight authority. This issue 
has been difficult to deal with in the Latin American con- 
text. It helps us differentiate between the Southern Eu- 
ropean area—where civilian oversight authority has 
been established—and Latin American experiences 
—where civilian control over the military and security 
forces remains incomplete. The picture is variegated in 
the East European context as well; if you disaggregate 
the region, you find radically different patterns in Cen- 
tral and in Southeastern Europe. 

Let us explore these three issues to discover what 
commonalities may exist behind the appearance of 
great difference. 


Economic reform. |n both areas, as authoritarian re- 
gimes give way to mass mobilization and accept eco- 
nomic reform projects, there is a common inheritance 
of a past system of, at best, imperfect markets heavily 
dominated by the state. Yet, some transitions have 
proven easier than others. Why? 

The unifying feature is that before the movement into 
extended periods of authoritarianism, some societies 
had along history of replicating institutional models that 
grew out of West European experience. It is on this 
point that you must separate the experience of East 
Central Europe—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary— 
from that of Southeastern Europe, just as you must in 
Latin America differentiate between the Southern Cone 
countries and the Andean republics. In both regional 
settings, the first group of states had considerable prior 
experience with markets before the period of moving 
into extended state domination of the economic sys- 
tem. Likewise, there was an environment in which elites 
created a state apparatus that in many ways replicated 
the kinds of institutions developed in Western Europe. 
And there was a Civil society that made it possible, no 
matter how repressive the state apparatus became, to 
always resist and to fight back. 
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Those cases | would separate very clearly from the 
experience of Southeastern Europe and the Andean 
republics, where the veneer of Western institutions 
remains very thin. It should not surprise anyone that 
what we find in Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador are move- 
ments that occur outside the state, that have reduced 
and in a sense replaced the state apparatus, not by as- | 
saulting it directly, but simply by superseding it. The 
disintegration of the state model in Peru is not unlike 
what is occurring in the Balkan context, particularly in 
Yugoslavia. Without a state capable of maintaining cer- 
tain minimal market conditions and a domestic market 
distinct from the international economy, implementa- 
tion of economic reform projects becomes very diffi- 
Cult, if not impossible. 


Adjusting the state structure. A second area to ex- 
plore concerns the structural adjustments that are re- 
quired in the state apparatus. In both regions where 
major economic transition is being attempted, the very 
actors asked to engage in radical policy reform are fre- 
quently the ones who have a vested stake in manipulat- 
ing the transition to their own benefit. For, below the 
political changes in public personnel at the top of the 
state apparatus, there are many government employ- 
ees identified with the previous political class who have 
little interest in changing the substance of relationships 
between the state and the economy. The problem is 
how to open up the process of privatization in such a 
way as to release entrepreneurship outside the state, 
within the context of developing market structures. That 
is avery old problem within the Latin American context, 
and hence Eastern Europe's travails in this respect 
should cause no surprise. 

Obviously, the partial markets that existed under 
state socialism were different from the market mecha- 
nism that operated before World War II in Eastern Eu- 
rope. And when you look at instances of limited market 
reforms, there was substantial (if unsuccessful) experi- 
ence gained in trying to foster worker involvement in en- 
terprises. This was seen in the self-management re- 
forms of Yugoslavia in the 1970's and in the reforms 
attempted in Hungary in the 1980's. But this should not 
deflect attention from the central role played by state 
structures in determining the parameters of the domes- 
tic economy and the importance of basic and funda- 
mental governmental reorganization if lasting econom- 
ic reforms are to be achieved. 

The situation in these countries, when viewed in the 
context of their past experience with policy reform is not 
so different from the corporatist setting that Thomas 
Skidmore noted dominated the economies of Argenti- 
na, Uruguay, Chile, and Brazil before they moved into 


the present environment. In those settings, too, there 
was no really effective free-market mechanism, but ina 
number of important cases, economic policy-makers 
have been able to engage the question: how do you 
create a market environment in which competition will 
emerge and in which you can identify entrepreneurial 
elements? 

If we look at Southeastern Europe and the Andean re- 
publics, there is another matter that perhaps provides 
further insight into the problems to be confronted. At the 
same time, we have state-dominated economies inhib- 
iting change in formal markets, effective economic 
change has been occurring in the informal sector. Peru 
is an example in which the formal economy has col- 
lapsed—t is absolutely chaotic. But an enormous amount 
of entrepreneurship has always been present in small 
and medium-size enterprises and commercial under- 
takings related to survival. There is a whole informal 
network that is remarkably well developed in the supply 


| of basic goods and services. This scramble to acquire 


the goods you need to survive on a day-to-day basis is 
not so different from surviving under Nicolae Ceau- 
gescu in Romania in the period when there was no for- 
mal market but an underground economy operated 
with black market prices to balance limited supply with 
demand. 

The point that | wish to establish by drawing these 
analogies is that bringing about structural changes in 
the economy and in the state is far more difficult than 
seems to be the case upon first inspection. The rele- 
vancy of the South American cases, in particular, is the 
extensiveness of their experience with both sets of re- 
forms without finding an easy solution leading to demo- 
cratic politics and competitive markets. 


Military and security policy. \t is in the establishment 
of civilian oversight authority over military institutions 
and security forces—the key to successful consolida- 
tion of political and economic transition—that | take 
greatest issue with those in the transitions literature 
positing that “The East Becomes the South.” The 
Southern Cone countries have historically proven to be 
unable to resolve the question of establishing effective 
Civilian oversight authority, and this has always made 
these regimes tentative. What is distinctive about the 
Southern European cases is that in those transitions, 
strategically located civilian and military leaders re- 
solved the question of civilian oversight authority be- 
fore they began to move in the direction of consolidat- 
ing control by civilian elites. If we move to the Central 
European context, it is striking the way in which that is- 
sue of civilian oversight authority over military and se- 
curity forces was also resolved quickly and definitively 
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in the transitions in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hun- 
gary. By contrast, in the Balkans, you find that corpo- 
rate interests have survived the transitions intact. These 
involve the military and security establishments, with 
paramilitary and civilian networks at odds with one an- 
other in Romania. In what remains of Yugoslavia, they 
have worked very closely together and moved into poli- 
tics to offset what they perceive to be the disaster pro- 
duced by the inaction of past civilian leadership. 


IN SHORT, in exploring commonalities and differences, 
it is useful to employ a policy perspective—that is, to 
look at very specific and concrete policy issues and 
then to single out those cases that are theoretically rele- 
vant for cross-national comparison. For example, the 
case of Chile is very important in terms of designing 
strategies linked to creating markets and reducing the 
size of the state. | had to see Poland before | was ready 
to reexamine the Chilean case. | (along with many other 
political scientists) was so repelled by the Pinochet re- 
gime that | tended to write off the kinds of economic 
changes that were occurring in Chile and failed to un- 
derstand that there was a marked difference between 
the years in which that regime was consolidated politi- 
cally and the years in which it had to create an econom- 
ic system that worked in order to continue in power. 

The most important lesson to be learned from the 
Chilean experience concerning market reform strate- 
gies is that no matter how much the first group of policy- 
makers—who were called the “Chicago boys’’—tried, 
their unfettered free-market strategy failed and the re- 
gime nearly collapsed in 1982 and 1983. The only way 
the Chilean regime survived was to bring the state back 
in to create a regulatory role and to intercede between 
the domestic market and the international economy. 
Once this was accomplished, successful economic re- 
structuring took place. But it involved restructuring the 
state as well, and keeping the state involved as the sole 
force in society that could overcome individual or sepa- 
rate interests. 

Shifting to Eastern Europe, the other setting that is im- 
portant is the Polish case, where it becomes very im- 
portant to understand the way in which democratic 
forces fragment. A critical issue in Poland is how to de- 
sign an appropriate strategy and a set of policies for 
consolidating democracy that will minimize institutional 
stalemate and divided government. This problem is 
nothing new in Latin America. The example of Brazil 
comes immediately to mind. The current crisis in Brazil 
does not have to do with the absence of skilled human 
resources. Nor does it have to do with the absence of 
an opposition. Rather, the crisis has stemmed from the 
incapacity of present governments, as was true of past 
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governments, to develop an appropriate economic 
strategy in a democratic environment. This is an envi- 
ronment in which one can no longer dictate policy from 
the Office of the President and expect it to be carried 
out, as was the case during authoritarian rule. Rather, to 
implement policy requires bargaining, negotiation, and 
meditation. And it is in that crisis or, better said, in the 
inability of a democratic presidency in Brazil to work 
with groups in the opposition and in the legislature, that 
a parallel exists with circumstances in Poland. 


Spain’s Success Story 


Eric Hershberg 


THE Spanish experience with transition has been re- 
markably successful. Indeed, for all its imperfections, 
it loks better and better when compared to transitions 
in Latin America and Eastern Europe. In fact, when 
Przeworski says that the future of the East is the South, 
he also says that the greatest problem for Eastern Eu- 
rope and, for that matter, for Latin America, is that nei- 
ther one can do what Spain did. 

| will say a bit about some key elements of the Span- 
ish success and then make some observations about 
areas in which Eastern Europe, or | think really one 
would have to say parts of Eastern Europe, might have 
some similar experiences, as well as about other areas 
in which experiences are going to diverge quite a bit. 

| focus on four elements of the Spanish case that 
might appeal to Przeworski and others. One is simply 
the political transition. Over the course of a decade, 
one sees a transition from an authoritarian system, cor- 
poratist-influenced, without political parties and without 
political competition, to a political democracy integrat- 
ed into the community of democratic nations, with free 
elections and aconsolidated democracy in which there 
is little likelinood of a military coup. When one com- 
pares Spain to some other countries, particularly to Lat- 
in American countries that face similar challenges, the 
Spanish experience since 1976 emerges as a remark- 
able example of a successful political transition to a lib- 
eral system. To carry out such a transformation is obvi- 
ously one of the key challenges now facing Eastern 
Europe. 

The second element has to do with economic liberal- 
ization. In the Spanish case, there was not only a transi- 
tion to a competitive political system, there was also a 
transition to amuch more liberalized economy than had 
ever existed before in Spain. The economic liberaliza- 
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tion, at least in its direction, is analogous to that which 
many are trying to carry out today in Eastern Europe. 

A third way in which Spain can be seen as a great 
success is that it has been integrated into the interna- 
tional economy. Spain has found a niche, if you will, in 
the international system. It has joined the European 
Community as a full-fledged member, something that 
during the Franco period, and even in the initial period 
of liberal democracy, it was not clear that it would be 
able to accomplish. Spain succeeded in integrating 
with the First World rather than joining North Africa. 
Spain also joined the European Community politically 
and geostrategically, if you will, by joining the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The fourth element, which is commented on less of- 
ten but is actually quite interesting, has been Spain's 
ability to resolve relatively peacefully—indeed, remark- 
ably peacefully—debates over the nature of the Span- 
ish state itself. | am speaking here of the question of 
boundaries—the question of what was Spain, of wheth- 
er Spain was one nation state, or consisted of several 
nations and therefore several states. Through the con- 
stitution of 1978 and subsequent elaborations, the 
Spanish have developed a system of regional institu- 
tions that has basically resolved the Basque and Cata- 
lan problems. The state of the autonomous communi- 
ties (estado de las autonomias) is a solution to the 
problem of regional tensions, of cultural disunity, that | 
think very few of us would have predicted 15 years ago. 
Over the last few months, events in Eastern Europe 
have, no doubt, rekindled the question of the future 
structure of the state. But overall, estado de /as autono- 
mias has been a remarkably effective means for han- 
dling what could have been some very, very dangerous 
problems. 


LET me explore each of these four elements of the 
Spanish success for what they might offer to East Euro- 
pean states attempting transition in the 1990's. 

With regard to the political transition and its relation to 
the economic transition, one could argue that one of the 
reasons that the political transition in Spain was as 
smooth as it was—this is not the only reason, but one in- 
teresting reason—is that the Spanish transition was ini- 
tially focused on political change. There was not at the 
outset, in 1976, immediately after Franco, an effort to 
transform the economic system. Spain had a heavily 
centralized economy. It had the corporatist tradition 
that Thomas Skidmore discussed. It was by and large a 
capitalist society, and people understood it, even if far 
from all of them liked or accepted it. The focus on politi- 
cal transition meant, however, that even if the regime 
did not deal with distributional questions, did not deal 
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with the injustices of the Spanish capitalist economy, 
the political system was not blamed for those injustices. 
As aresult, although you find a good deal of rejection of 
Capitalism, of the market, on the part of Spanish labor in 
the late 1970's, you do not find that they rejected the 
democratic transition. 

By contrast, as Philippe Schmitter argued at the In- 
ternational Political Science meeting in Buenos Aires 
last summer (1991), as the democratic regimes in East- 
ern Europe try to consolidate, they will not only have to 
develop legitimate political structures, but they will 
have to develop legitimate economic structures as well. 
The two transitions are happening at once. The political 
authorities cannot say, ‘Yes, it is unequal, but we did 
not create it,” because, in fact, these economic sys- 
tems will be created together with the political system. 
And that puts a much greater burden, it would seem to 
me, on many of the East European countries. 

| argued at the outset that one of the successes of the 
Spanish experience was economic liberalization. But 
this took place for the most part after democracy was 
consolidated. That is to say, it occurred after the series 
of stabilization agreements (but not the more profound 
and enduring restructuring agreements) between the 
centrist governments and labor that brought in the pollit- 
ical parties in the late 1970's, after the failure of the last 
coup attempt in 1981, and after the overwhelming 
electoral victory of the Socialists in 1982. It is only 
at that point that the real move to liberalization—that 
the costly adjustment, the 23 percent unemployment 
rates—became a reality in Spain. The political issue 
had been taken care of; the political system was in- 
stalled. Only then was the painful process of thorough- 
going economic structuring tackled. 

It seems to me that that it is not necessarily going to 
happen that way in many of the East European coun- 
tries. Indeed, it did not happen that way in Argentina 
and Brazil. 

The sequencing here is worth noting. One could ar- 
gue that Spain reversed the sequence followed by 
Mexico and Chile, where a market liberalization oc- 
curred without a corresponding democratization. In 
Spain, to be sure, there had actually been a good bit of 
economic liberalization under-the old regime (Hungary 
might be a similar example). Thus, beginning in 1958 
with the stabilization plan and the failure of the autarkic 
model in Spain, a substantial liberalization took place. 
Nevertheless, the Spanish economy did not really open 
up until well after democracy was consolidated. 

Even though democracy was more or less consoli- 
dated before Spain’s leaders tackled the most difficult 
aspects of liberalization, they did have to stabilize the 
Spanish economy in the late 1970's while consolidating 
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democracy, and this led to a more-or-less corporatist 
arrangement. We could go on for a while identifying 
whether or not it was really corporatist, and if so, what 
kind of corporatism it was, but basically the state and 
labor leaders, and leaders of political parties negotiat- 
ed a set of pacts which identified the means to be used 
to control inflation. 

| would argue that this model, while it helped to con- 
solidate democracy and therefore laid the groundwork 
for eventually carrying out a far more profound liberal- 
ization, carried with it the seeds of the real weaknesses 
of contemporary Spanish democracy. These have to 
do with an absence of mass participation, an absence 
of the kind of consultation at the micro level that David 
Ost, | think, is proposing with regard to the Polish set- 
ting. The way in which democracy was consolidated in 
Spain produced a great deal of apathy and generated 
a great deal of rejection of the public sphere by large 
sectors of Spanish society. 

It is interesting that while Spain is a consolidated de- 
mocracy and a liberalized economy, and fully part of 
the European Community, it is, even in comparison with 
its Southern European neighbors, one of the least 
healthy systems in terms of participation, in terms of in- 
terest in politics, in terms of linkages between the state 
and society, in terms of a dynamic civil society. The de- 
gree to which this is a problem in Spain is, | think, some- 
times underestimated. That is particularly troubling 
given that Spain is viewed as amodel for a ‘‘successful’”’ 
transition. 

As for the international dimension, Spain joined the 
international community and the global economy in a 
way that satisfied the most optimistic expectations. A 
key issue here is the degree to which Spain had already 
previously established economically significant ties to 
the European Community and, for that matter, to the 
United States. The degree to which the economy had 
been partially liberalized beforehand meant that there 
were already very solid economic grounds for Spain’s 
incorporation into Europe. It also meant that there exist- 
ed in Spanish society, albeit isolated at times, a private 
sector that knew what it was to be a capitalist in a com- 
petitive economy. 

These connections to the international economy 
meant two things. First of all, they meant that at the time 
of very profound liberalization, after the mid-1980’s, 
when Spain was accepted into the EC, there were sub- 
stantial transfers of resources to Spain, both in the form 
of Community funds sent to help cushion the cost of ad- 
justment, and in the form of massive amounts of foreign 
investment going into Spain because labor was rela- 
tively cheap there and the country offered an attractive 
entree to the Common Market. 
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Capital flows into Eastern Europe are obviously of 
great concern to the governments there. And my guess 
is that the amount and kind of capital will vary from case 
to case, depending in part on the degree to which there 
already exists an infrastructure that can be modernized 
and then incorporated into Europe. Had Spain not had 
such an infrastructure, it is very unlikely that the social 
costs of the economic transition could have been han- 
dled as easily as they were. 

A second, related, factor—the real prospect of mem- 
bership in the EC and therefore in Europe—was extreme- 
ly important for Spain. Culturally, the country had never 
felt fully accepted in Europe, it had never become Euro- 
pean. People wondered whether Europe ended at the 
Pyrenees (the Spaniards, of course, felt that centuries 
ago they had extended Europe all the way down to the 
Straits of Gibraltar). The costs of the transition could be 
justified or cushioned by saying “We are joining Europe. 
We are becoming accepted in Europe.” Also, sometimes 
by saying, “Look, all of Latin America yearns to be like us, 
and now all of Eastern Europe yearns to be like us.” Simi- 
larly, ifin Eastern Europe a society believes that member- 
ship in Europe lies at the end of the tunnel, it may be more 
likely to tolerate a good deal of hardship. 

Finally, | must touch very briefly on the question of the 
domestic organization of the state. In the literature on 
transitions, the early articles by people like Dankwart 
Rustow said that one of the preconditions for democra- 
tization was understanding what the boundaries of the 
state are. What is the national territory? This is obviously 
something that is very much up in the air in Eastern Eu- 
rope today. The Spanish situation was never quite as 
severe, but the Spanish solution to such tensions—the 
quasi-federal estado de las autonomias—offers some 
hopeful precedents for leaders of ethnically divided so- 
cieties elsewhere. 


Some Concluding Thoughts 


Melvin Croan 


IN THE lively discussion that followed the above formal 
presentations, several crucial matters kept recurring, 
provoking some interesting differences of opinion 
and/or emphasis. 

Early in the discussion, a member of the audience 
questioned whether the transition in Eastern Europe 
away from state socialism is in fact as irreversible as it 
may currently appear. After all, this interlocutor stipulat- 
ed, state socialism bequeathed a massive social for- 
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mation, the nomenk/atura, that leads a life of its own. 
Renamed communist parties continue to exert influ- 
ence, especially in the Balkans. Everywhere in Eastern 
Europe, it was further advanced, marketization would 
exact a heavy socio-economic price falling perhaps 
disproportionately upon the working class—to the ex- 
tent that one may still use that somewhat obsolescent 
Marxist category—and this would create a potentially 
potent social base for a comeback of the old regime. 

While agreeing that such a proposition ought not sim- 
ply to be dismissed out of hand, the panelists thought 
that the collapse of communism in Eastern Europe was 
in fact irreversible. The old ruling elite is in a state of po- 
litical and psychological disorientation. Of course, it 
struggles for organizational survival, under the guise of 
democratic socialism, but the ideological fire is not 
there and probably can never be rekindled. People, in- 
cluding the workers, are unlikely to pin their future 
hopes on the discredited former elite. Indeed, even 
prior to the revolutions of 1989, the more energetic 
members of that elite had been actively transferring 
their former political capital into economic capital, i.e., 
becoming new elites. Those that ‘make it” in a market 
society actually help the cause of democratization. All 
of this is especially true for Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. There may well be an important differ- 
ence in degree (if not also, at least potentially, in kind) 
between these countries and the Balkan states. In the 
latter, the prospects for transition seem much more 
problematic. 

Comparisons between Eastern Europe and Latin 
America also highlight the presence in the former of a 
still massive, once highly disciplined and ideologically 
indoctrinated bureaucratic formation and its absence 
in the latter. One might suggest analogies between the 
military out of power (Latin America) and the defunct 
party with its nomenklatura. However, the mere sug- 
gestion should serve to highlight crucial differences 
between party apparatchiki and military men as social 
forces in post-dictatorial political systems. 

The crux of the entire matter, from the standpoint of 
political economy, is the question of marketization. This 
was a basic point of agreement among all the panelists 
and between the panel and the audience. Indeed, the 
very first question from the audience concerned privati- 
zation as the key to successful marketization, although 
there was also some subsequent discussion on the part 
of individuals in the audience of the possibilities (theoreti- 
cal if not yet practical) for a “socialist market economy,” a 
subject on which spirited debate bids fair to continue. 

With respect to privatization, however, a question 
was raised as to whether privatization in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the former Soviet Union is fundamentally 
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different from the process in Latin America. The ensu- 
ing discussion established that while the theoretical is- 
sues are not different, perhaps they ought to be. It was 
argued that there has been nothing in the Latin Ameri- 
Can experience to approximate the scale of the prob- 
lem of privatization in Eastern Europe, not to mention in 
the successors to the former USSR. 

Yet another comparative dimension deserves atten- 
tion. This is the disintegration of national economies 
such as has been experienced in Yugoslavia, is under 
way in the former Soviet Union, and threatens else- 
where in Eastern Europe (e.g., in Czechoslovakia). 
There is no Latin American parallel for it. One panelist 
pointed out that unlike most of the Third World, Latin 
America has had functioning national economies to 
one degree or another since the early 19th century. An- 
other pointed out that although Latin America has cer- 
tainly been spared the kind of disintegration along eth- 
nic and/or regional lines now haunting Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union, there is a comparably del- 
eterious phenomenon in the collapse of the state as a 
social apparatus such as is now being experienced in 
the Andean area. 

The role of the state in Eastern Europe and Latin 
America gave rise to spirited controversy. Amember of 
the audience argued that to lament the ‘“collapse’”’ of 
the state in Latin America or elsewhere is to assume the 
model of the state as an impartial arbiter of different 
socio-economic interests. In Eastern Europe, the state 
is rarely seen that way, because it never functioned that 
way; quite to the contrary, the communist party-state 
was the guarantor of political privilege and social in- 
equality. Small wonder than that East Europeans today 
say good riddance to the state. 

Although the panelists did not dispute this assess- 
ment of East European popular attitudes toward the 
state and the reasons behind it, they cautioned that the 
issue certainly ought not to be left there. In fact, the 
state was needed in the transition from state socialism 
to the market and, indeed, beyond. Such crucial tasks 
of the stabilization phase of marketization as control of 
the money supply and other key functions of a central 
bank require a state. Beyond that, the state, properly 
administered, could and, it was felt, should institute so- 
Cial safety nets, job retraining programs, and the like, to 
ensure that industrial workers, pensioners, and other 
vulnerable social groups were not marginalized in the 


process of transition to the market. Furthermore, the 
state has a crucial role to play in establishing and en- 
forcing the basic rules of the market economy relating 
to property rights, contracts, etc.—in a word, in ensur- 
ing the rule of law. It will be chastening, however, for 
East Europeans to know that in the Latin American ex- 
perience, reform of state structures has proved to be 
the single most difficult issue of all. 

An issue that exercised both the audience and the 
panel involved the future place of Eastern Europe in the 
international political economy. Obviously, the relation- 
ship between domestic developments and the global 
economy is reciprocal. It was pointed out that one of 
the reasons for the success of Spain’s transition to de- 
mocracy was favorable international economic circum- 
stances. Thus, the future relationship between the 
European Community and Eastern Europe will be of 
enormous importance. And the involvement of multi- 
national corporations, once anathema in Latin America 
but no longer so, will also be very important. 

Although no one can really expect Poland to be- 
come, in the words once ascribed to Lech Watesa, a 
“Catholic Japan,’ i.e., to compete with Japan and other 
Pacific Rim countries in high-tech and related specialty 
production (an objective still championed by some 
East European economists), neither should one auto- 
matically consign the post—state socialist countries to 
the ranks of the less-developed Third World. Instead of 
the Third World, there may be a Third Way, something 
along the lines advocated for Hungary by Ivan Sze- 
lenyi—viz, new kinds of small-scale production that 
carve out markets in some specialized consumer 
goods and agricultural products that call for flexible 
specialization and tap into novel rhythms of produc- 
tion.’ In all of this, Latin America and Eastern Europe 
may perhaps come to learn from one another. 

A final factor that drew attention was the enormous 
pressure to achieve results in a short period of time. As 
one panelist observed, the constraints of the internation- 
al economy are such that any society lacking certain 
kinds of competitive economic institutions and facilities 
is likely to be extremely vulnerable. Earlier transitions 
did not take place under such severe pressures. 
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Prospects for Democratization 


in China 


Martin King Whyte 

ith the collapse of communism in Eastern Eu- 

rope and the Soviet Union, speculation abounds 
concerning the fate of the remaining Marxist- 
Leninist regimes. Is their collapse inevitable? If so, will 
they collapse soon or only after prolonged death 
throes? It is not surprising that such speculation cen- 
ters on the People’s Republic of China, the most signifi- 
cant remaining member of the Marxist-Leninist camp. 

Before addressing such questions, we need to pon- 
der why things turned out so differently in Eastern Eu- 
rope and China in 1989.' Was it inevitable that China’s 
democracy movement of that year would fail, and if so 
why? Does that failure tell us anything about the suit- 
ability of democracy to Chinese conditions? Only if we 
can make sense of the contrasting fates of various so- 
Cialist regimes in the recent past can we hope to pro- 
vide useful thoughts about China’s future. 

In 1986 or 1987, the contrasting outcomes of the 
1989 events would have been difficult to predict. China 
had launched bold economic reforms after 1978 that 
went far beyond anything being attempted in the Soviet 
Union or Eastern Europe. Rural decollectivization was 
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initiated; the role of the state sector and central plan- 
ning was reduced; the country was opened to foreign 
investment and tourism; students were sent abroad for 
training; special export processing zones were set up; 
and experiments with private enterprise, stock mar- 
kets, and bankruptcy were initiated. These and other 
reforms altered the workings of the economy in funda- 
mental ways. Furthermore, these reforms were in many 
respects very successful. Without creating serious for- 
eign indebtedness, they contributed to robust econom- 
ic growth and improved living standards that were the 
envy of people in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
Indeed, Chinese who traveled to their former “elder 
brother’ countries within the socialist camp in the late 
1980's were besieged by offers to purchase their food 
and clothing items, just as visitors from the affluent 
West had always been. 

Since 1989, it has been commonly argued that China’s 
reformers under Deng Xiaoping pursued economic re- 
forms while blocking political ones. There is some truth 
to this observation. Certainly the political reforms were 
much less significant than the economic ones. Howev- 
er, if trends in China prior to 1989 are set against what 
was happening elsewhere in the socialist bloc, the pic- 
ture is more complicated. Although national, system- 
changing political reforms remained controversial and 
were blocked each time they were taken up for discus- 
sion, a large number of lesser political reforms were 
adopted that made Chinese politics in the mid-1980's 
very different from what it had been in the late-Mao era. 
Mass struggle campaigns against class enemies were 


‘Comparisons with the situation in the Soviet Union will also be 
introduced. For the sake of simplicity, | will use the term Eastern Europe in the 
narrow sense, to include former Soviet satellites as well as Yugoslavia and 
Albania, but not the Soviet Union itself. 
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repudiated, hundreds of thousands of victims of 
Mao-era campaigns were rehabilitated, the party’s 
“zone of indifference” in regard to popular behavior 
and cultural expression was dramatically enlarged, 
hundreds of thousands of aged bureaucrats were pres- 
sured into retirement, civil service—style reforms pro- 
moted technocrats and reformers while reducing the 
| role of local party secretaries, and controls over the 
mass media and the arts were loosened. There is no 
room here to debate how significant these and other 
| political reforms were. Suffice it to say that prior to 1989, 
China's leaders were advocating and implementing 
some political reforms while the leaders of the majority 
of East European states were frantically trying to hold 
the line against such changes in the face of popular 
pressure and resistance. (Here political changes in the 
Soviet Union prior to 1989 were much more compara- 
ble to those in China, although since then, the trends in 
these two monoliths have diverged sharply.) 

| am suggesting that in both economic and political 
terms, China was moving more successfully toward es- 
caping from some of the maladies of the Leninist sys- 
tem than most of its state socialist counterparts.” If one 
| accepts this assertion, then the failure of the Beijing 
Spring of 1989 is paradoxical and raises issues about 
whether democracy is unsuited to Chinese conditions 
now and in the future. In the pages that follow, | will dis- 
cuss both negative and positive influences on the pros- 
pects for democratization in China. Before doing so, | 
want to clarify that the issue | am raising is not whether 
China at some point in the near future will become a de- 
| mocracy comparable to those of the pluralist West or 

Japan or India. Rather, the issue is whether China will 
advance along a continuum, or perhaps a number of 
continua, away from Leninist totalitarianism. Democra- 
tization, in China’s case, might involve some modifica- 
tion of the party's monopoly on power; some ability of 
groups to organize to pursue interests and promote al- 
ternative policies; some degree of legal protection of in- 
dividual rights vis-a-vis the party; some open, competi- 
tive elections of leaders; some degree of autonomy 
from state control for the mass media, and so forth, al- 
though perhaps only some but not all of these changes 
would occur. China’s polity might lose some of its 


?There is a personal element to this claim that the prospects for further 
change looked brighter in China than in some parts of the Soviet bloc prior to 
1989. In January of 1989, | began teaching a seminar jointly with Michael 
| Kennedy, a specialist on Poland, and in that seminar many of the discussions 
turned on why the Chinese were doing a better job of implementing 
changes, and why prospects in Poland and elsewhere in Eastern Europe 
looked so much bleaker. In the wake of the events of 1989, the tables have 
been turned, and the next time we taught the course (in early 1991) my 
colleague was guardedly optimistic and | was gloomy. 
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Leninist features, but remain “stuck” in a fairly authori- 
tarian mode; alternatively it might move further along all of 
these continua of democratization, but in fits and starts.° 
| do not prejudge here the issue of how far the process will 
go; | am interested simply in whether some degree of 
meaningful democratization can be expected. 

The political changes in China prior to 1989, as dis- 
cussed earlier, do not represent any substantial degree 
of democratization, since they only involved the party's 
temporarily expanding its “zone of indifference” in re- 
gard to the population, rather than institutionalizing any 
of the sorts of checks on its own power just mentioned.* 
For China, then, the question is whether changes will 
occur comparable to those in, say, Taiwan in recent 
years or the Soviet Union, not whether a system of fully 
free elections, competitive parties, a balance of power 
between governmental branches, and so forth will de- 
velop in the near future. For these reasons | have enti- 
tled this article “Prospects for Democratization .. .” 
rather than ‘Prospects for Democracy.” 


Barriers to Democratization 


A variety of powerful arguments have been raised to 
explain why democratization is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, under Chinese conditions. The first and perhaps 
most important barrier concerns China's history and 
traditions. This argument is obvious and familiar. China 
does not have any significant historical experience with 
democratic institutions, and, in fact, has along bureau- 


3In conceiving of a number of continua that stretch from totalitarianism 
at one end to democracy at the other, | see “totalitarianism” and “democracy” 
as ideal types—no real political system displays all of their characteristics 
in pure form. However, any existing political system that exhibits most of the 
traits in fairly clear-cut forms can, following conventional usage, be 
referred to as totalitarian or democratic (i.e., we can talk in terms of categories 
instead of continua without doing violence to these definitions). 
Democratization involves any movement, whether large or small, toward the 
democracy end of the continua. Thus, under my definition, a shift to an 
authoritarian system that prevented the population from having a say in 
selecting their leaders but allowed substantial autonomy to grass-roots 
social groups would constitute democratization, although at a modest level. 
However, if the CCP were replaced by some sort of fascist totalitarian 
regime, no real democratization would be involved. 

4My claim here is that the political reforms carried out in China in the 
1980's, while important, did not amount to a fundamental modification of the 
Leninist political form. Their impact was in some ways similar to the 
changes introduced in the Soviet Union under Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid 
Brezhnev that were intended to reduce the level of terror present under 
Stalinism and harness modern technocracy in service of the state, while still 
maintaining the party's monopoly on power and the ability of the party to 
intervene at will in all areas of social life without opposition or legal restraint. | 
thus disagree with those analysts who feel that China in the 1980's had 
completed a transition from Leninist totalitarianism to authoritarianism. The 
fact that the party in the 1980's allowed more activities it did not approve of 
to continue did not mean that it had given up the ability to crack down when it 
chose to do so, as events since 1989 have demonstrated. 
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cratic/authoritarian tradition that is profoundly antago- 
nistic to democratization. China being China, this tradi- 
tion goes back farther and is more continuous than is 
the case with other former imperial systems, including 
Russia. This lack of historical precedent for democracy 
involves more than simply the fact that Chinese emper- 
ors and bureaucrats ruled without benefit of popular 
consent. China’s imperial system involved several ele- 
ments that could be seen as ‘“‘proto-totalitarian.” For ex- 
ample, in state Confucianism, a single set of orthodox 
ideas was supposed to bind the entire society together 
under amoral consensus, and numerous indoctrination 
procedures were carried out among the populace to 
foster this ‘“one-mindedness.” Ideas and groups that 
seemed to elites to threaten this moral consensus were 
branded heterodox and suppressed. Intellectuals were 
closely tied to the state and tended to work within the 
system to achieve their goals, rather than outside of or 
against it.° The reality of social life in late imperial China 
was far different from these “proto-totalitarian” ideals, 
with substantial autonomy from the state found in local 
communities and organizations, but the ideals of the 
system nonetheless promoted continual striving for 
unity and orthodoxy. 

With the decay of the imperial system after the 
mid-19th century, elements of amore democratic order 
gradually emerged in China—political parties, volun- 
tary associations, mass media with some autonomy, 
new legal codes and courts, and so forth. However, 
these changes were partial and fragile, and, after the 
1930's, first the turn of the Nationalists toward greater 
authoritarianism and then wartime conditions created 
an environment inhospitable to further democratiza- 
tion. Moreover, even the most ardent advocates of de- 
mocratization prior to 1949 continued to see things in 
terms that were more ‘‘statist” than “pluralist.” Even the 
democratic reforms that were initiated were intended to 
mobilize popular ideas and energies and thus strength- 
en the state by providing it with a broader popular con- 
sensus. They were not designed to protect individuals 
and groups from the state or to institutionalize group 
differences and foster the competition of ideas.® The 
precedents for democracy in China thus were largely 


My ideas on these elements of the tradition have been influenced by 
the work of my colleague, Donald Munro. See, in particular, his unpublished 
paper, “One-Minded Hierarchy versus Interest-Group Pluralism: Two 
Chinese Approaches to Conflict.” A considerable degree of oversimplification 
is involved in this brief summary; it ignores such phenomena as the 
problematic reaction of the imperial state to Buddhism. For a fuller discussion 
of these parallels between the imperial and post-1949 systems, see my 
introductory essay to the Society section, pp. 295-313, in R. Dernberger, K. 
DeWoskin, S. Goldstein, R. Murphey, and M. Whyte, Eds., The Chinese: 
Adapting the Past, Facing the Future, Ann Arbor, MI, Center for Chinese 
Studies, 1991. 


foreign in origin, adapted to emasculate any pluralistic 
emphasis, and fairly fragile. 

A second and related barrier to democratization in 
China concerns the absence of a number of prerequi- 
sites. Here the argument is more sociological than his- 
torical, and is based upon generalizations from the 


' European experience. The claim is that even though 
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democracies as we know them today did not exist in 
premodern Europe, a number of elements had devel- 
oped that made subsequent democratization possible. 
The exact prerequisites listed by those who make this 
argument generally include: 


e a well-developed legal tradition with an emphasis 
on the rule of law, rather than of men; 

e ahighly commercialized society and money econ- 
omy with private property rights, fostering a conception 
of equality before markets as well as before the law and 
some personal autonomy vis-a-vis the state; 

e the existence of independent sources of power 
and autonomous sources of values and beliefs, em- 
bodied in a variety of social forms—a separate church 
hierarchy, a system of competing small states, institu- 
tionalized estates, chartered cities, and so forth; 

e a large and growing bourgeoisie and/or middle 
class and conflict between landed and commercial 
classes;’ and 

e aconception of universal citizenship, the existence 
of autonomous associations promoting various Causes, 
and a variety of other precursors of “civil society.” 


Whether one uses this list or some variant, the conclu- 
sion reached from such arguments is that China in late 
imperial times lacked most of the prerequisites for de- 
mocratization. There was, to be sure, a highly devel- 
oped commercial economy with private property rights 
and some elements of a legal system (although not 
much stress on the rule of law per se). However, most of 
the other elements listed were totally lacking or only 
weakly developed, and changes since the fall of the 
Qing Dynasty have done little to promote the develop- 
ment of such prerequisites for democratization. 

A third and compounding barrier working against 
democratization in China is the transformations of the 


®The basic work on Chinese interpretations of democracy in this period 
is Andrew Nathan, Chinese Democracy, New York, Knopf, 1985. 

’The most famous work analyzing the impact of such class conflict on 
the prospects for democratization is Barrington Moore, Social Origins of 
Dictatorship and Democracy, Boston, Beacon, 1966. In the original 
Marxist usage, “the bourgeoisie” referred to the rising capitalist commercial 
elite. In later discussions, the term is increasingly used to refer simply to 
the middle classes. Versions of the “prerequisites for democratization” 
argument exist using the bourgeoisie in both of these senses. 
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Mao Zedong (left) proclaiming the founding of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China in Beijing on October 1, 1949. 


—Eastfoto. 


social order that took place under Mao Zedong after 
1949. The Chinese Communist Party (CCP) leaders ex- 
tinguished the fragile elements of democracy that had 
developed over the previous half century, and, in doing 
so, realized ‘“one-mindedness” much more thoroughly 
than their imperial predecessors. All independent as- 
sociations, mass media organizations, and private en- 
terprises were suppressed or taken over. An extreme 
version of the Leninist/Stalinist organizational form was 
implanted in China, a form that was in some ways even 
more hostile to personal autonomy and _ individual 
choice than the Soviet version. In particular, after the 
mid-1950's, China made more thorough attempts to 
destroy markets as a principle of distribution, virtually 
eliminating the labor market and making individuals de- 
pendent upon bureaucratic allocation for most of the 
necessities of life. Although initially some autonomy 
and diversity in lifestyles and culture were permitted 
within this system, in Mao’s later years, and particularly 


®The nature of these transformations is described in detail in Martin King 
Whyte and William L. Parish, Urban Life in Contemporary China, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1984; and Andrew Walder, Communist 
Neo-Traditionalism, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1986. In the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, by contrast, in most periods a labor 
market existed, individuals could change jobs, and many more consumer 
goods and other valuables could be purchased simply with cash, and 
without specific bureaucratic approval. 
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after the Cultural Revolution was launched in 1966, an 
extreme intolerance toward anything that deviated from 
orthodox “proletarian” culture was enforced, making 
politically risky not only deviant political views, but even 
such innocuous behavior as wearing colorful clothing, 
enjoying traditional Chinese operas, or raising goldfish. 
By the time Mao died in 1976, even the partial steps to- 
ward democratization visible in China before 1949 
were no more than a distant memory. They had become 
completely alien to the ways people had to operate to 
survive within the Maoist order. 

Both the immediate and longer-term historical prece- 
dents in China thus appear profoundly hostile toward 
democratization. To this list of barriers we must now 
add a fourth barrier: China’s poverty, low level of edu- 
cation, large territory, preponderance of peasants, and 
huge population. A number of familiar arguments can 
be made in regard to these factors: 


e the task of holding the country together and 
launching modernization in a world filled with richer 
countries requires a strong central government capa- 
ble of mobilizing all national resources; 

e democratic forms and procedures are slow and 
unwieldy and tend to produce rancorous debates and 
regional animosities at a time when tight national unity 
is needed; 

e democracy requires a well-educated and _ in- 
formed citizenry, and if the population is too poor and 
illiterate, they will be unable to make informed deci- 
sions about political matters and thus will be vulnerable 
to mobilization by demagogues and other enemies of 
democracy; 

e peasants care about little apart from feeding their 
families, and they may prefer strong leaders who rule 
by the knout rather than the ballot; 

e to control population growth and deal with other 
pressing crises, a government has to adopt and main- 
tain harsh measures, and thus democratic forms are 
unsuitable for countries facing such problems. 


Such arguments can be seen as another version of the 
“prerequisites for democratization” argument (now in- 
volving current socio-economic conditions rather than 
historical experiences). They imply that democratiza- 
tion is unlikely to occur except in relatively rich and 
well-educated societies. Critics of such arguments of- 
ten point to India as an exception to these generaliza- 
tions. However, the usual response to such critics is 
that India is the exception that proves the rule. Demo- 
cratic forms were imposed from the outside by British 
colonial rule, and recurring political turmoil in India and 
the difficulty of pursuing population-control policies 
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there illustrate quite clearly, so the argument goes, the 
liabilities of a democratic system in a large and poor 
country.? 

All of the arguments considered so far point to a con- 
clusion that democratization is less likely in China than 
in the countries of Eastern Europe, where at least some 
democratic elements existed in the historical tradition, 
more preconditions of democracy were present in the 
modern period, the Leninist system implemented after 
World War II was less rigid, and higher levels of eco- 
nomic development and literacy existed overall. '° 

A fifth barrier to democratization in China might be 
called the “no Gorbachev” argument. In all of Eastern 
Europe, except for Albania and Yugoslavia, state so- 
Cialism was imposed after World War II through Soviet 
military occupation, and the shaky legitimacy of the re- 
sulting regimes depended upon Soviet backing. Soviet 
military force and the threat of such force served to 
maintain compliant regimes in power, most dramatical- 
ly in Hungary in 1956, Czechoslovakia in 1968, and Po- 
land in 1980-81. When Gorbachev assumed power in 
the USSR and repudiated the “Brezhnev doctrine” 
(which pledged Soviet military support whenever so- 
cialism was endangered), the critical prop sustaining 
Leninist regimes in Eastern Europe was removed, and 
they rapidly crumbled. 

Here the contrasts with China are clear. China’s so- 
Cialist revolution was indigenous, rather than imposed 
via Soviet occupation. The Sino-Soviet split after 1960 
reduced any Chinese economic and military depen- 
dence upon the USSR to essentially zero. China’s leaders 
in 1989 were still, for the most part, representatives of the 
generation that fought in the hills to bring their Leninist 
system to power, not successor apparatchiks dependent 
upon Soviet support. Withdrawal of Soviet backing and 
even the collapse of the Leninist system in the USSR itself 
would not knock the foundation out from under the sys- 
tem in China, as the events since 1989 have shown. 


Readers will have noticed that there are two different arguments 
masquerading as one here, arguments we might call the “can't” and 
“shouldn't” versions. The can't version says that democracy cannot easily 
arise in poor and populous countries, unless there are very special conditions, 
such as India’s long experience as a British colony. The shouldn't version 
says that if democracy should arise in such a country, the results will be 
harmful to that country's national development and political unity. Whether 
India should be seen as an example of the costs of democracy or of its virtues 
is, Of course, a question of considerable debate. 

‘There is not space enough here to provide details on these claims for 
the various East European countries,.and they apply more to Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Poland, and Hungary (and also Slovenia and Croatia) than 
to Bulgaria, Romania, and the southern republics of Yugoslavia (not to 
mention Albania). What | have in mind here, in terms of the less rigid 
Leninist forms, are such things as the presence of the Catholic Church and 
private agriculture in Poland, the market reforms and “‘soft totalitarianism” 
of Janos Kadar's Hungary, and access to West German radio and television in 
East Germany. 
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A final barrier, in terms of the prospects for democra- 
tization in China, is the state of the economy in the early 
1990's. China is a very poor country facing daunting 
economic problems. However, these economic prob- 
lems do not appear to be as crippling as those that 
faced the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe in the 
1980's. Many would argue that severe economic crises 
and the inability to solve them within the existing system 
were the critical factors paving the way for dramatic 
changes in other Leninist systems. If that is so, then this 
critical factor is lacking in the Chinese case. China’s 
economy is in considerably better shape than it was 
when Mao died. Even though China’s economic re- 
forms are no longer producing the buoyant growth they 
did in the early 1980's, most economic trends are still 
positive. Indeed, since the 1989 crackdown, the infla- 
tion rate has decreased and China's trade surplus has 
grown dramatically. Those in China who would: like to 
argue that only system-transforming changes will solve 
the country’s economic problems have a more difficult 
“sell” than their counterparts in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. 

This listing of obstacles to democratization in China 
is not exhaustive, but it encompasses the most impor- 
tant arguments usually raised. If we stopped at this 
point we would have to conclude that it is hardly sur- 
prising that China’s 1989 democracy movement failed. 
However, before we accept such a conclusion we need 
to consider the other side of the question. What are the 
factors that might work in favor of democratization in 
China? 


Forces Favoring Democratization 


The first set of positive forces requires us to qualify 
the “lack of a democratic tradition” argument. Even 
though in many respects China’s historical tradition 
was not democratic and can even be seen as proto- 
totalitarian, as discussed earlier, the picture is not en- 
tirely bleak. There are a number of elements of China’s 
historical tradition that are compatible with democratic 
ideals and institutions. Beginning with Kang Youwei in 
the late 19th century, Chinese reformers have argued 
that democracy is not entirely an alien Western im- 
port.'' Proto-democratic elements can be derived from 
the paternalistic ethos of state Confucianism. Rulers 
and officials were not seen as simply having a divine 
right to their power, but as obligated to promote the wel- 
fare of the population. Intellectuals and officials could 


"On these attempts to find ancient Chinese roots for democratic ideals, 
see Nathan, op. cit. ss 
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and did “remonstrate” the ruler when they saw his ac- 
tions and policies deviating from what they felt would 
produce harmony and prosperity, although such ac- 
tions risked dismissal and even death. Under extreme 
circumstances, when the dynasty had become hope- 
lessly corrupt and oppressive, the “mandate of 
heaven” concept could be used to justify overthrowing 
rulers and establishing a new regime. Even though 
there were no elections, periodic protests and rebel- 
lions made it clear to China’s emperors that in some 
form the consent of the governed was both necessary 
and problematic. 

A related set of ideas concerns human perfectability. 
Although at any point in time it was recognized that 
some individuals were better educated and more ca- 
pable of behaving properly than others, and that there- 
fore “mean people” had to be supervised and con- 
trolled, the Chinese still had an abiding faith in the 
power of education and moral example to guide any in- 
dividual toward the proper path. Unlike in feudal Eu- 
rope or Japan, not to mention India, there were only 
small and marginal groups who were seen as funda- 
mentally inferior and not capable of aspiring toward the 
moral standards of the Confucian gentleman. There 
was no assumption that peasants, illiterate people, or 
other large groups were inherently inferior or that they 
could not be brought to an awareness of moral and po- 
litical propriety.'° To be sure, notions comparable to 
modern citizenship did not exist in imperial China, but 
these traditional conceptions of the educability and 
perfectibility of virtually all Chinese provided some po- 
tential basis for notions of democratic citizenship. 

To these potentially democratic elements of the tradi- 
tional legacy must be added the consequences of the 
substantial de facto autonomy and self-regulation of lo- 
cal communities and associations mentioned earlier. 
Even though there was a recurring effort to foster com- 
pliance with orthodox ideals, in fact the imperial bu- 
reaucracy was pitifully small, unable to reach further 
down into society than the county magistrate’s office. 


The composition and size of the outcast groups in China varied 
somewhat over time, and depending upon various criteria, included slaves, 
prostitutes, soldiers, actors, and some quasi-ethnic groups (such as the 
“boat people” of South China). However, in percentage terms, these groups 
were very small, probably constituting less than 5 percent of the 
population. Of course, all women were excluded from the civil service 
examinations, and their status was clearly inferior to men. However, they 
were not regarded as outcasts as were the groups just mentioned, and like 
men, they were considered capable of moral perfectability. 

'SThe baojia system involved groups of 10, 100, and then 1,000 
neighboring families that were set up for mutual-surveillance and social- 
control purposes. The /ijia system involved comparable groups that were 
to assist in tax collection. See the discussion of these historical precedents in 
my book, Smai/ Groups and Political Rituals in China, Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 1974. 
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Below this level there were some official efforts to shape 
local community organizations (through such mecha- 
nisms as baojia and lijia semi-official groupings), ' but 
these were never very successful. To a substantial ex- 
tent, Chinese organized their own social lives through 
such forms as lineages, clan associations, guilds, se- 
cret societies, temple associations, and native-place 
associations. Some of these organizational forms were 
run quite autocratically, while others involved substan- 
tial degrees of member involvement. Whatever the 
case, the important point here is that at the bottom of 
Chinese society in late imperial times the principle of or- 
ganization was nonbureaucratic. Chinese have a long 
tradition of organizing their own local affairs without 
waiting for official guidance. '* 

A further important point about traditional influences 
involves the changes that occurred after the late Qing, 
and particularly during the first decades of the 20th 
century. Institutional forms and ideas that promoted au- 
tonomous associational life strengthened during this 
period. Even though, as noted earlier, these develop- 
ments were fragile and after the 1930's faced increas- 
ing danger from the authoritarian Nationalist state, they 
constituted an important departure from the practices 
of imperial China. Many analysts have pointed to occu- 
pational associations, trade unions, privately owned 
mass media, political parties, local assemblies, literary 
clubs, and other developments of these years as signs 
of growth of a relatively new Chinese “public sphere” 
or, to use a related concept, a “civil society.”'® Even 
though Chinese living today have had little experience 
with the formal institutions of democracy, many of them 
grew up in a China in which there was much more au- 
tonomy at the grass roots than has existed since 1949. 


'*To point out the obvious, even in the democratic West, many of the 
organizations that manage the daily lives of citizens (such as industrial firms 
and trade unions) are not very democratic. See the discussion in S. M. 
Lipset, Martin Trow, and James Coleman, Union Democracy, Glencoe, IL, The 
Free Press, 1956. Some analysts argue that what is important for the 
existence and maintenance of democracy is not that every organization be run 
democratically, but that there exist organizations and associations that 
speak with different voices and give citizens some degree of choice and 
protection from the power of the state. See, for example, Edward 
Laumann, Bonds of Pluralism, New York, John Wiley, 1973. 

‘See, in particular, William Rowe, “The Public Sphere in Modern 
China,” Modern China (Beverly Hills, CA), July 1990, pp. 309-29; David 
Strand, “Protest in Beijing: Civil Society and the Public Sphere in China,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 1990, pp. 1-19. | have 
discussed such claims more fully in a recent paper, “Urban China: A Civil 
Society in the Making?” in Arthur Rosenbaum, Ed., State and Society in China, 
Boulder, CO, Westview, 1992. In these discussions, the term “public 
sphere,” borrowed from the work of JUrgen Habermas, refers to the existence 
of a separate realm between the state and the private (in Chinese, these 
realms are the gong, as contrasted with guan and si). Civil society is aconcept 
referring to a multiplicity of substantially autonomous organizations and 
associations which arise to fill up and organize life within the public sphere. 
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Because this period was more recent than in the case in 
the Soviet Union, and because more of the leading fig- 
ures in such pre-1949 associations have survived in 
China than in the USSR (as a result of both this time dif- 
ference and Stalin’s purges), notions of getting things 
done in local communities without relying totally on 
state guidance are not so alien as my earlier discussion 


implied. If we think not in terms of whether democratic. 


institutions existed in the Chinese tradition, but of 
whether certain elements developed that are compati- 
ble with democratization, then the influence of China’s 
historical legacy is not as negative as many have 
argued. 

A second set of potentially positive forces concerns 
China’s population composition. The sheer size of 
China’s population may be considered an obstacle to 
democratization, but certain other aspects of that pop- 
ulation work in the other direction. The first aspect | 
have in mind is China’s substantial ethnic homogeneity. 
Approximately 92 percent of China’s total population is 
Han Chinese, whereas only about 50 percent of the 
population of the former Soviet Union is Russian. Ethnic 
differences and nationalistic sentiments make it difficult 
to develop shared power in democratic institutions, 
and democratization may be resisted by elites when it 
threatens to lead to the breakup of the state. Not only 
developments in 1991 in the Soviet Union and Yugosla- 
via, but also intense conflicts in Lebanon, Northern Ire- 
land, and many other parts of the globe illustrate the 
dangers involved. To be sure, these problems are not 
absent in China. China’s minorities occupy dispropor- 
tionate shares of the country’s territory and have often 
been mistreated by their Chinese overlords, and de- 
mocratization might well lead to secession of Tibet and 
perhaps some other areas. Animosities among the vari- 
ous linguistic and regional groupings that make up the 
Han Chinese (e.g. between Cantonese and Mandarin 
speakers) are not trivial either. However, on balance, 
China’s long history of territorial unity despite such con- 
flicts and the sheer preponderance of the Han Chinese 
make the “ethnic problem” less of an obstacle to 
democratization in China than in many other places. 

Some other aspects of China’s population composi- 
tion may also be seen as positive. Democratic institu- 
tions work best when status and economic differences 
among the population are modest. Not only ethnic and 
religious cleavages, but large differences in incomes 
and wealth, constitute obstacles to democratization. 
The principle here is simple—elites resist the devolu- 
tion of power into the hands of the population if they fear 
that the result will be the poor using their greater num- 
bers to mount class warfare and seize elite wealth. 
Within communities, sharing of power is difficult if 
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groups sense that the things that divide them are more 
basic than what they share in common. China's current 
rulers may have monopolized power quite thoroughly, 
but they have not amassed great wealth, '© and official 
policies and the pattern of economic development in 
China since 1949 have resulted in distributions of in- 
come and wealth that are more equal than in most of the 
third world. Insofar as substantial income equality is a 
prerequisite for democratization, China stands on the 
positive side of the ledger. 

Another aspect of population composition concerns 
China's educational level. Access to education and lit- 
eracy levels have been rising fairly steadily throughout 
the 20th century, and currently virtually all Chinese chil- 
dren (more than 95 percent) attend school at least long 
enough to become minimally literate. Even though Chi- 
nese urbanites and intellectuals continue to look down 
upon peasants as ignorant and illiterate, such senti- 
ments are based more on prejudice than on reality. 
General educational levels in China today are certainly 
much higher than in 18th-century England or America, 
and they are also higher than in contemporary India. In- 
sofar as general literacy and the potential for an in- 
formed public are important to the operation of a demo- 
cratic system, China today can be seen as a positive, 
rather than a negative, case. 

A similar argument can be made about China’s level 
of urbanization. It is often assumed, as noted earlier, 
that the fact that 70-80 percent of all Chinese are peas- 
ants represents a formidable obstacle to democratiza- 
tion. However, if we consider where pressure for demo- 
cratic change might come from, it is not clear whether it 
is the relative or the absolute size of the urban popula- 
tion that is important. China’s urban population may be 
small proportionately, but at the same time, China has 
more urbanites than America or Russia has people! 
The conditions of modern urban life (large concentra- 
tions of people with access to mass media; standards 
of living above a bare minimum; at least a moderate de- 
gree of education, civic concern, and awareness of the 
outside world; etc.) help lay the groundwork for demo- 
cratic change, and China has a very large urban sector 
that can play this role. The fact that the 1989 demon- 
strations spread to hundreds of towns and cities be- 
yond Beijing, and that apparently the students aroused 
considerable sympathy for their cause, seems to indi- 
cate that Chinese cities can generate very substantial 


'®To the degree that corruption has increased during the reform period, 
however, this claim would need to be qualified. The new wealth that has 
accumulated in the hands of the families of China's elites in the 1980's was 
one of the main targets of the student demonstrators in 1989, and the desire to 
hide and protect this new wealth may have added to the motivations the 
leadership had to resist student demands. 


Red Guards hold aloft the little red book of Mao’s quotations at a demonstration during 


Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 


pressure for democratization, despite the fact that the 
majority of the population is rural.'” 

A third set of potentially positive forces for democrati- 
zation involves some of the legacies of the Mao era, and 
of the Cultural Revolution decade in particular. That this 
period should have contributed to the potential for de- 
mocratizing change is ironic. At the time, the mass ral- 
lies of Red Guards who sang the praises of the Great 
Helmsman seemed as far as you could get from a 
breeding ground for democratic sentiments. How did 
this era foster democratization? 

Acritical feature of the mass-movement phase of the 
Cultural Revolution (1966-69) was that all the bureau- 
cratic structures of authority, with the exception of the 
People’s Liberation Army, fell under attack and ceased 
to function normally. This development meant that nor- 
mal Leninist grass-roots social-control structures and 
indoctrination activities were immobilized, and large 
numbers of people had opportunities to roam around 
the country, engage in unsupervised activities and 
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conversations, and think deeply about the turmoil that 
enveloped their society. In this relatively unsupervised 
atmosphere, many people had to deal with very un- 
pleasant realities about Mao's China. Some became 
targets of mass struggle or were forcibly shipped off to 
the countryside; others had family members or friends 
lose housing, be deprived of needed medical care, or 
commit suicide. Many learned the seamy details of the 
corruption and hypocrisy of their leaders and of the 
poverty and superstition prevailing in China's villages. 


'7See Jonathan Unger, Ed., The Pro-Democracy Protests in China: 
Reports from the Provinces, White Plains, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 1991. The point 
raised here calls our attention to the distinction between forces that may 
foster democratic changes in the first place and those that may strengthen or 
undermine any more democratic regime that emerges as the result of 
such pressure. China's peasants may be unimportant actors in any future 
democratizing changes, but their presence could make it difficult to 
achieve a stable and fully democratic regime. Certainly, most of the student 
demonstrators of 1989 would have been horrified at the prospect of a 
“one-man-one-vote” system in which they had no more voice than an ordinary 
peasant. 
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All had to struggle to comprehend how the combination 
of a supposedly wise leader and loyal followers pro- 
duced vicious factional fighting that killed thousands 
and tore society apart. The combination of release from 
organizational discipline and confrontation with suffer- 
ing and violence led to a shattering of faith in the system 
for many Chinese, and a groping for alternative ideas. 
Paradoxically, then, a movement that appeared to be 
leading to a hysterical form of ‘““one-mindedness” pro- 
duced in its wake critical thinking and spreading alien- 
ation. Perhaps the impact of these developments was 
greatest on former Red Guards who were shipped off to 
the countryside after 1968. But many intellectuals, ordi- 
nary citizens, and even some leaders (those who sur- 
vived purges and rehabilitations) began to believe that 
basic changes in the political system were required. 

Mao tried to re-impose organizational discipline and 
reinforce “proletarian” indoctrination in the years after 
1969, but the damage to the system was too extensive 
to be remedied by customary Leninist tactics. Then, af- 
ter Mao's death in 1976, and the repudiation of Cultural 
Revolution policies and the launching of the reform pro- 
gram that followed in its wake, those who had lost faith 
in the system began to make their feelings known. Dur- 
ing the 1980's, it became increasingly possible to share 
grievances and critical ideas with other like-minded 
people and even get such ideas published in the mass 
media. Large numbers of individuals who had been vic- 
tims not only of the Cultural Revolution, but of earlier 
Struggle campaigns, and particularly of the anti— 
rightist campaign of 1957, were “rehabilitated” and giv- 
€n positions as writers, teachers, film-makers, journal= 
ists, and editors—positions from which they could 
spread their critical ideas to the literate public and par- 
ticularly to China’s young people. Repeatedly during 
the decade, media discussion and popular debate 
spread beyond economics to address China’s need for 
political reforms. The sense that China’s Leninist state 
had become a stultifying and barbaric relic blocking 
further progress was increasingly shared by many criti- 
Cal intellectuals. 

Wei Jingsheng had expressed this sentiment during 
the 1978-79 “Democracy Wall Movement’ to justify his 
call for a “fifth modernization,” democratization, which 
he argued should accompany the other four modern- 
izations of the official slogan. He stated: ‘In our history 
books the people are the masters who create every- 
thing, but in real life they are lackeys, always standing 
at attention and waiting to be ‘led’ by leaders who swell 
up like dough under the effect of yeast.’ '® 

Wei Jingsheng was arrested in 1979 and given a 15- 
year prison sentence for expressing these views. His 
fate might be seen as discouraging, in terms of the 
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prospects for democratization in China, but what im- | 
presses me about the period prior to 1989 is that de- 
spite periodic crackdowns and even arrests of critical 
intellectuals, democratic “surges” kept reappearing, 
particularly in the student demonstrations that erupted 
more or less annually starting in 1985. These develop- 
ments indicate that the situation had changed funda- 
mentally from the Mao years. An official crackdown, 
with its use of the age-old Chinese tactic of “killing the 
chicken to scare the monkey,” no longer had the in- 
tended effect. Rather than respecting and fearing the 
power of the party-state, educated Chinese kept shar- 
ing their sentiments that the political system had to be 
changed, and they acted on those sentiments when the 
opportunity to do so appeared. Of course, the crack- 
down launched in 1989 was much more severe and 
prolonged than such 1980's predecessors as the “anti— 
spiritual pollution campaign” of 1983-84 or the’ “anti— 
bourgois liberalization” Campaign of 1987. However, 
there is not much sign that the current round of tight- 
ened discipline and heightened political indoctrination 
is enjoying more success than previous attempts to in- 
oculate China’s body politic against future democratic 
surges. 

A fourth force with some potential to foster democra- 
tization concerns mortality. The immediate outcome of 
1989 was that a group of China’s aged (and formally re- 
tired) party leaders stepped back into the political fray 
and took charge of policy once again. However, most of 
these individuals are octogenarians, and even the fa- 
bled secrets of traditional Chinese medicine are not 
likely to keep them with us much longer. Although they 
have used younger leaders, such as Li Peng and Jiang 
Zemin, to fill formal leadership positions, Li and Jiang 
and others like them have little authority without the 
backing of their elders. The immediate question this 
mundane observation leads to is what will happen 
when Deng Xiaoping, Chen Yun, and the others die? 
Will they be succeeded by new leaders willing to con- 
tinue present policies, or by others with different views? 

| take it as a hopeful sign that relatively few of the offi- 
cials promoted into leading positions during the reform 
years prior to 1989 have been purged. | do not assume 
that most of China’s middle-aged party leaders are 
closet Jeffersonian democrats, but they are, at least, 
not totally identified with the wartime struggles to create 
the revolution. Many have varying degrees of commit- 
ment to reform ideas and a desire to adopt measures 
that would restore some of the dynamism that charac- 


"Wei Jingsheng, "The Fifth Modernization,” translated in James D. 
Seymour, Ed., The Fifth Modernization, Stanfordville, NY, Human Rights 
Publishing Group, 1980, p. 49. 
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terized China prior to the events of 1989. If a sufficient 
number of such leaders, or a few particularly powerful 
ones, become convinced that major political reforms 
are required for China to deal with its problems, then 
they may launch such changes. The example of the So- 
viet Union shows that postrevolutionary leaders who 
have come up through the party are, under certain cir- 
cumstances, able to launch and protect even system- 
transforming political changes. Whether China is likely 
to produce the likes of a Gorbachev or a Boris Yel'tsin 
is, of course, impossible to say, but the looming suc- 
cession will surely leave China with leaders quite differ- 
ent from those who presided over the 1989 crackdown. 

A fifth potentially positive force that may foster de- 
mocratization is the linkage between economic reforms 
and political trends. Even though China's gerontocrats 
at times sound as if they want to turn back the clock, 
they in fact maintain a considerable commitment to the 
economic reforms introduced after 1978. As long as 
this commitment is sustained, economic reforms will 
foster trends that work against the reassertion of strict 
Leninist political controls. A complex set of phenomena 
lie behind this simple assertion, and there is not enough 
space here to go into the matter in the detail it deserves. 
Let me instead list anumber of trends connected to the 
economic reforms that have had and will continue to 
have some erosive impact on the party's ability to exert 
total control over society. 

Economic reforms have weakened the power of the 
central state bureaucracy over Chinese society and 
produced a growing awareness that people's econom- 
ic fate is tied to their local enterprises and govern- 
ments, rather than directly to a unitary system con- 
trolled from Beijing. By the same token, reforms have 
put funds and decision-making power in the hands of 
provincial and local governments, work organizations, 
entrepreneurs, and individual families, and in some 
cases, these resources have been used to flout the 
messages coming from the party center and to orga- 
nize to promote particular interests. In the first half of 
this paper, | noted the claim that the personal autonomy 
provided by distribution through markets rather than 
through bureaucratic allocation is a vital prerequisite 
for democratization. If that is the case, then the fact that 
market reforms in China have progressed much further 
than those in Eastern Europe prior to 1989 or in the for- 
mer Soviet Union even at present counts strongly in 
China's favor. Reform policies also give greater author- 
ity and prestige to experts, entrepreneurs, and intellec- 
tuals; hard-line political leaders know they cannot treat 
these people too nastily without threatening the health 
of the economy. For this reason, intellectual as well as 
economic autonomy advances. The maintenance of 
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the open-door policy also means that the Chinese will 
continue to have access to news and ideas from other 
countries, and this outside cultural influence will contin- 
ually threaten official claims that China is following the 
only proper road. 

Perhaps the most basic implication of the reforms is 
that China under Deng Xiaoping has adopted a form of 
“goulash communism.” Increasingly, the system is jus- 
tified not by reference to messianic political goals, he- 
roic nationalist struggles, and the construction of a 
more perfect society, but by its ability to produce and 
deliver goods and raise living standards. With this shift, 
the party loses its monopoly over questions of morality 
and value, and public opinion emerges and plays a 
heightened role. China's leaders become to some ex- 
tent accountable—they have to worry about popular 
sentiments and whether consumption difficulties are 
creating growing resentment toward officials and their 
policies. Even though China's leaders have consider- 
able resources that they can use to persuade the popu- 
lation that things are fine and getting better, there are 
limits to how successful official public relations cam- 
paigns can be. If the economic situation takes a serious 
turn for the worse, China’s leaders now have to worry 
very much about their loss of popular support, worries 
that Mao Zedong never had to face in the wake of the 
regime-induced economic debacles of the 1950's and 
1960's. '9 

A sixth potentially democratizing force concerns 
events taking place in the outside world. China in the 
1990's faces a very different world from the one that ex- 
isted less than a decade ago. The main change is sim- 
ply the downfall of the system in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. China now stands alone (or alongside 
of North Korea and Cuba) in trying to preserve the Le- 
ninist system in the face of democratizing changes 
elsewhere in the socialist world. Another set of influ- 
ences come from Asia, where the “people’s revolution” 
in the Philippines and democratizing reforms in Taiwan 
increase the sentiment that China is out of step with 
modern trends. The changes in Taiwan are particularly 
important in this regard, since they demonstrate that a 
formerly Leninist party (the KMT) operating in a Chi- 
nese cultural context can abandon its monopoly on 
power without (so far, at least) chaos resulting. In to- 


Recognizing this constraint, China's leaders have taken a number of 
steps since 1989 to halt or restrict public-opinion research. The two Chinese 
intellectuals given the longest prison terms for supposedly influencing the 
student demonstrators, Chen Ziming and Wang Juntao, ran a research 
institute that conducted controversial public-opinion polls. In December 
1990, China's State Education Commission adopted a ban on collaborative 
social survey projects with foreigners, and the document announcing the 
ban specifically mentions the danger posed by public-opinion polls. 
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Hung Mou-kwun, an opposition candidate for a seat in Taiwan's National Assembly, addresses a rally on De- 


cember 10, 1991, in Taipei demanding the release of jailed dissidents. 


day's world, external influences fostering democratiza- 
tion have become more important than in the past, mak- 
ing internal preconditions less salient. 

To be sure, in the short term, the effects of some of 
these changes elsewhere have worked against de- 
mocratization. Seeing the Ceausescus executed, for 
example, did not heighten the ardor of Deng Xiaoping, 
Li Peng, and others for democratic changes. Also, na- 
tionalistic strife in Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union, and 
even in Czechoslovakia is likely to encourage China's 
leaders to resist major moves toward democratization. 
However, in the long run, the more positive conse- 
quences of the democratizing trend occurring in so 
many other parts of the world is likely to impress the 
Chinese. As noted earlier, the maintenance of the open 
door means that many Chinese will be quite aware of 
how out of step China is with trends elsewhere, and 
there is little enthusiasm for solitary socialism.?° 

A seventh and final force that may foster democrati- 
Zation is the effect of the Tiananmen massacre itself. 
One very important new grievance has been added to 
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the set of criticisms of the system existing prior to 
1989—China's leaders, and China's army, now have 
the blood of many of their citizens on their hands. To be 
sure, Chinese communism had produced many victims 
in earlier years and campaigns. However, for the most 
part, these earlier episodes either were less visible or 
involved people the regime could stigmatize as ‘‘class 
enemies.” The Tiananmen massacre was very differ- 
ent. The sight of peaceful young people demonstrating 
to reform the system being slaughtered by the army to 
preserve the power of the party leadership had a trau- 
matic impact on popular consciousness, at least in ur- 
ban areas. Many who were reluctant critics were trans- 
formed into bitter enemies of the regime. China's 
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“From the logic of these ideas it is apparent that the influence of world 
events on democratization in China may depend upon the specific nature of 
those events. If other systems that democratize, and perhaps particularly 
those in the former socialist bloc, descend into economic crises and 
nationalistic warfare, then the positive influence of this factor may be 
wiped out. 
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At left: a pro-democracy demonstrator raises a school banner in Tiananmen Square in front of the portrait of 


Mao Zedong; at right: pro-democracy demonstrators crushed to death during the onslaught of Chinese army 
tanks and troops near Tiananmen Square on June 3-4, 1989. 


hard-line leaders hope that time and perhaps good 
economic results will heal all wounds, and that eventu- 
ally the brutality that the Tiananmen Square massacre 
illustrated will fade from memory. So far, | see little 
sign of this happening. 


Conclusions 


| began with a number of powerful arguments why 
democratization is unlikely in China. | then listed a se- 
ries of other arguments why at least some democratiz- 
ing changes are likely. How are we to judge between 
these contending arguments? | have no ready answer 
to this question. My main purpose in this exercise has 
been to persuade readers that the absence of mean- 
ingful democratization in China is not inevitable and 
eternal. If the ideas in the second part of this article 
have any value, they indicate that the odds against de- 
mocratizing changes in China are not so long as many 
doubters have assumed. 

In reflecting on these contending arguments, it may 
be useful to think about certain parallels with the Soviet 
Union. The collapse of Leninism in the Soviet Union was 
not widely anticipated. Most of the arguments that were 
made in the first half of this article, and particularly 
those concerning the lack of a democratic tradition, 
had been made about Russia as well. The Soviet Union 
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also faced a number of distinctive obstacles to democ- 
ratization, since it was a multinational state, the founder 
of state socialism, and a country where very few living 
people had known any other way of life. It is also well to 
remember that only a few years ago, most analysts be- 
lieved that the political system that existed in the Soviet 
Union was unusually powerful and resistant to change. 
Yet within a very short space of time, the structures of 
Leninism collapsed, although it is still unclear what will 
take their place. If this fate could befall the Soviet Union, 
might we not expect a comparable fate to await the ap- 
parently powerful party-led system in China? 

At this point those who remain skeptical about the 
chances for democratization in China usually fall back 
on statements about the bureaucratic/collectivist tradi- 
tion stretching back millennia and the low level of eco- 
nomic development in China, along with the general 
distance of the middle kingdom from Western culture 
and democratic ideals (all factors bearing more on the 
Chinese than on the Soviet case). Lurking behind some 
of this skepticism, | suspect, is a certain ethnocen- 
trism—democracy is fine for us, but it is not to be ex- 
pected of people raised in such a different tradition. | 
remain unconvinced that under contemporary world 
conditions, democratization requires a Western cultur- 
al grounding. People in any cultural tradition may want 
to have some role in managing their own affairs and 
some say in picking the leaders who will exercise con- 
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trol over them, especially when they hear of people in 
other societies who are gaining such power. Some 
would even contend that experience in a Leninist sys- 
tem is the best “school” for learning democratic values. 
Only when you have learned what life is like in a political 
order where you are totally dependent upon the whims 
of distant and unresponsive leaders will you acquire a 
visceral hunger for democracy. 

Furthermore, the arguments about China’s back- 
wardness bring to mind the patronizing program of 
“political tutelage” that Sun Yat-sen advocated in the 
early 1920's. Sun’s argument was that the poorly edu- 
cated Chinese people were not yet ready for democra- 
cy, and that they had to be led by strong leaders until 
they became ready. The subsequent history of Sun’s 
Nationalist Party suggests that this sort of political tute- 
lage argument was a convenient rationalization for in- 
definitely postponing any meaningful changes. Even 
the democratizing reforms occurring in Taiwan more 
than 60 years later were grudging concessions of the 
KMT to social forces, not enlightened ceding of power 
after the successful completion of democratic tutelage. 
The fact that doctrines of ‘new authoritarianism’ were 
being advocated by some of China’s leaders prior to 
1989 suggests a similar effort to forestall meaningful 
democratization.*' In response to such “not ready” ar- 
guments, | tend to side with Mao Zedong, who pointed 
out that the only way to Know how a pear tastes is to eat 
one. Similarly, democratic procedures should be 
learned by actual experience, rather than by tutelage 
from authoritarian leaders. 


For several reasons, then, | feel that the odds are not 
stacked hopelessly against democratization in China. 
Similar sentiments lead me to conclude that the failure 
of the Beijing Spring was not inevitable. My sense is that 
this outcome was a rather close call, and that if a few 
developments had occurred slightly differently, the out- 
come might have been very different.2° Social theorists 
often argue about the relative roles of system determin- 
ism and historical contingency in explaining events. 
Given the arguments reviewed in the preceding pages, 
| believe that contingency played the greater role in de- 
ciding the outcome in 1989. If that is the case, then may 
it not also be true that there is plenty of opportunity for 
historical contingency to operate in determining Chi- 
na’s future, perhaps producing a more democratic 
order in the next round? 


2'See the discussion in Ma Shu Yun, “The Rise and Fall of 
Neo-authoritarianism in China,” China Information (Leiden), Winter 
1990-91, pp. 1-18; Stanley Rosen and Gary Zou, Eds., “The Chinese 
Debate on the New Authoritarianism,” Chinese Sociology and Anthropology 
(Armonk, NY), 4 issues, Winter 1990—Fall 1991. 

°For example, what if Zhao Ziyang had not been weakened by 
economic problems and political miscues in preceding months? What if the 
editorial board of People’s Daily had overriden their overseers and run an 
editorial repudiating the hard-line April 26th editorial? What if Wan Li had not 
been off touring North America? What if Chen Yun or other gerontocrats 
had died before Hu Yaobang? What if Wuer Kaixi had behaved more 
respectfully toward Li Peng in their televised discussion? The inability of 
the party leadership to decide what to do, an inability that prolonged the 
demonstrations, indicates to me that things came close to working out 
very differently. 
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nthe eve of the 21st century, a worldwide crisis of 

authoritarianism has developed that has brought 

into question the legitimacy and competence of 
all kinds of authoritarian political systems. The conse- 
quences and responses to this global crisis have var- 
ied widely, ranging from direct transition from autoc- 
racy to democracy (as in Eastern Europe) to increased 
repression and intensified authoritarianism by reaction- 
ary old guards (as in China). 

Humankind is at a great turning point in world history 
as transnational forces involving a dynamic global 
economy and revolutions in technology and informa- 
tion are compelling authoritarian governments to open 
up their economies and relax their political controls. 
Whatever the style, content, and configuration of the re- 
sponse, it is clear that authoritarian politics has failed 
miserably in providing the “purposeful efficiency’’ 
promised by dictatorial rulers and ruling one-party 
states. The more inflexible and fixed the political struc- 
tures, the more susceptible they are to domestic and 
foreign challenges. 

The political systems of the Arab world in general and 
of North Africa in particular are probably the most prone 
to fundamental challenge. They have all failed to deliver 
on their exaggerated promises. The supposed advan- 
tages of authoritarianism in bringing about economic 
development have proved illusory. 

However, the dramatic failures of command econo- 
mies and top-down political orders have yet to bring 
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about a transition to democracy in the Maghreb; nor 
have market forces there overcome entrenched bu- 
reaucracies. In North Africa, political democracy has 
often meant little more than new slogans, altered party 
labels, and manipulative discourses unrelated to a fun- 
damental appreciation of individual rights, human liber- 
ties, freedom of choice, socio-political pluralism, and 
the legitimacy of majority rule. 

Yet, what is different today in North Africa is that the 
forces of modernization have made it harder for leaders 
to use sheer political power to mobilize and dominate a 
society. Increasingly, there is an awareness that au- 
thoritarian rule can be a liability in achieving progress. 
The idea that centralized power enhances the state’s 
ability to shape society has been dealt a devastating 
blow by the records of the states that have tried to carry 
this idea to the extreme. 

Clearly, the process of transition from “crisis” to 
“transformation” in the Middle East and North Africa will 
be both difficult and long, as the 300-400-year experi- 
ence of building democracy in the West has illustrated. 
More important, perhaps, is that in all the transitions oc- 
casioned by a crisis of authoritarianism, there is a fun- 
damental, psychologically disturbing clash between 
the culture of modernization (“world culture’) and the 
various national political cultures (‘national culture”). 
Arrayed on one side are the technocratic consider- 
ations imposed by the combined imperatives of market 
economics, technology, and the principles of efficiency 
associated with rational public policy. On the other side 
is the basic need of every polity for a sense of self-iden- 
tity, for the dignity that comes from a fundamental belief 
inthe collective uniqueness of the national entity and its 
spirit of community. 

In the Maghreb today, the conflict between the power 
of ‘“‘technocratic rationality” and indigenous culture is 
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deep and widespread. Probably in no other region of 
the Islamic world does the modernization process take 
place in a context of such constant battling between 
two uneven forces—the impersonal and universalistic 
requirements of the world culture as articulated by 
Westernized national elites, and the particularistic 
passions of group identity that find their most visible ex- 
pression in Islamic revivalist movements. While all cul- 
tures are to some degree protective of their indigenous 
uniqueness, Maghrebi political culture with Islam at its 
core is hypersensitive about perceived threats of for- 
eign ideas and practices. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of the “crisis of 
authoritarianism,” it is clear that the psychological 
“shock” experienced by rulers and followers alike at 
the failure of authoritarianism is critical in the weaken- 
ing of the legitimacy of incumbent authoritarian lead- 
ers. It is also Crucial in raising the level of political con- 
sciousness and education among the masses so as to 
prepare them for taking control of their own political 
destiny. Given the long years of authoritarian rule in the 
Maghreb, it will be difficult for people to accept the un- 
certainties of a society organized around democratic 
politics. Certain features of the traditional political cul- 
ture that are suspicious, if not disdainful, of the spirit of 
competition and compromise essential for ‘real’ dem- 
ocratic politics will also be obstacles to the develop- 
ment of an ethic of responsibility that is a hallmark of 
democratic politics. Yet, in the final analysis, there may 
be acertain “inevitability” about the processes of glob- 
al modernization and the resulting complexity of socio- 


economic life that will require living with, if not manag- 


ing, the “disorderliness” of democratic politics. 

The mukhabarat (national security) state had long 
deterred autonomous action of a civil society in the 
Arab world. Until several years ago, the costs of sup- 
pression had been lower than the costs of toleration, 
but this situation is now changing as the riots of October 
1988 in Algeria clearly demonstrated. In this sense, the 
“real” lesson of the Iranian revolution has been the in- 
trinsic power of civil society to survive and then to over- 
come the Shah's militarized, technocratic state power. 
Iran showed that modern control technologies cannot 
substitute for political legitimacy. 


Expanding Society, Retreating State 


Evidence from several quarters indicates that civil 
society in North Africa is developing ever greater au- 
tonomy vis-a-vis the state. In fact, North African states 
are Currently in a ‘transitional’ phase, retreating, albeit 
cautiously and hesitatingly, from their previously domi- 


nant role in the polity and economy. Differing strategies 
of state responses to the challenges posed by civil so- 
ciety and market economy, however, make it uncertain 
whether the region is at the dawn of a new era in which 
the state will confine itself to regulating market econo- 
mies, or is merely in a period of stocktaking and 
regrouping. 

Regardless of the answer, it is clear that both rulers 
and ruled have lost confidence in the ability of the state 
to solve social and economic problems. The legitimacy 
once automatically granted state intervention has been 
replaced by akind of resignation born of habit and the 
lack of alternative agents of change. Many in and out of 
power recognize that both interventionism and the 
State enterprises have, by and large, malfunctioned 
financially and economically. To be sure, state-led 
growth brought about a certain amount of structural 
transformation, but rapid population growth: over- 
whelmed any income-raising effects such a transfor- 
mation yielded. The state has overextended its capaci- 
ties to manage and guide increasingly diversified 
economies. It was able to give a big push to extensive 
industrial growth but unable to deal with the complex- 
ities of intensive growth, the efficient use of labor and 
capital, and the need to export in highly competitive 
world markets. Other than in the hydrocarbon and 
banking sectors, the state enterprises have failed to 
generate profits and have constituted a net drain on 
state resources. Keeping these enterprises afloat has 
required subsidized credit and inputs, foreign ex- 
change at preferential rates, and constant flows of 
working capital and new investment. 

As a consequence, state economic policy has shift- 
ed toward increased emphasis on the private sector, 
reform of public-sector decision-making, and greater 
reliance on market forces. Despite a Maghrebi version 
of perestroyka, however, state domination of the econ- 
omy persists. Insofar as a country “opens up” to the 
rest of the world, the state will have a central role in 
mediating between the domestic society and interna- 
tional actors. 

The diminished role of the state is evident above all in 
the political sohere. In many Middle Eastern and North 
African countries, the apparatus of governance had 
begun to crumble before it was fully consolidated. 
There is a crisis of political authority that is just as se- 
vere as the crisis of economic production. These two 
spheres are intimately related, each being both a 
cause and an effect of the other. Weak states engender 
anemic economies, whose poor performance in turn 
undermines the capacity of the state apparatus. 

Across the Arab world, government services are 
breaking down or being cut back as authorities find 
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they are unable to maintain or replace equipment, sus- 
tain a flow of consumable supplies, or even pay their 
personnel. The state no longer has the capacity to meet 
popular expectations for basic services and income- 
earning opportunities. Since the leaders of the post- 
colonial state claimed their right to rule on the basis of 
promises to improve material welfare, this loss of dis- 
tributive capacity diminishes their popular legitimacy. 

Judging from experiences elsewhere, it is inevitable 
that the loosening of regulations on economic produc- 
tion will give rise to pressures for political liberalization. 
To date, government willingness to promote economic 
liberalization has only been partially matched in the po- 
litical sphere by the opening of the political system. 
Only in Algeria has there been a serious commitment to 
political pluralism, despite the military's effort to destroy 
this commitment. The lessening of authoritarian control 
has enlarged political space where manifold social 
movements and civic groups from all classes attempt 
to organize to express themselves and advance their 
interests, independent of state tutelage and control. As 
groups develop, they ultimately press claims of collec- 
tive identity and autonomous action against state and 
social elites long accustomed to dominate through cor- 
poratist or patronage manipulations. The resurrection 
of civil society thus helps to spur transitions to democ- 
racy. The proliferation of popular “spaces” (through 
new organizations and demands) can force regimes to 
alter policy agendas and to lay the groundwork for 
more enduring decentralization and democratization. 

Whatever role the state may redefine for itself or con- 
tinue to maintain in reconfigurated form, it is clear that 
the mukhabarat state has not eliminated or re-created 
society. It is also clear that civil society has demonstrat- 
ed vast powers of autonomy and growth. Islamic, civic, 
secular, feminist, student, labor, and farmer groups 
within civil society have had increasing opportunities to 
attract a following, develop an organizational structure, 
and formulate policy alternatives. Although this does 
not guarantee democracy, it does create favorable 
conditions for its development. 


Transition to Democracy? 


Although democracy in its ideal form does not exist 
in the Arab world (or anywhere), “democratization” is 
something else. Democratization denotes the follow- 
ing: a process through which the exercise of political 
power by regime and state becomes less arbitrary, ex- 
clusive, and authoritarian; bargaining, as opposed to 
command, takes on increasing importance in power re- 
lationships; alternative centers of power and influence 
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begin to appear; public political debate, criticism of the 
regime, and expression of opposing views become in- 
creasingly evident; power-holders increasingly recog- 
nize the costs of governance by coercion and threat as 
opposed to persuasion and reward; political leaders in- 
creasingly realize that policy goals, such as economic 
growth and even political stability, may be enhanced 
by allowing, or acquiescing in, greater autonomy for so- 
cietal elements in politics; power-holders come to be- 
lieve that increased participation enhances the political 
legitimacy of their rule and that of the system as a 
whole; political legitimacy comes to be seen not as an 
abstract (and perhaps dispensable) value but as an im- 
portant political commodity or resource; and, for their 
part, aspirants to power or incipient elites begin to per- 
ceive the realistic possibility of achieving power, or 
sharing it, through conventional, legal means rather 
than through irregular and violent ones. 

In North Africa, there are some signs that “democrati- 
zation” is under way. Many of the characteristics identi- 
fied above are beginning to appear as the pressures of 
economic decline, expanding civil society, and interna- 
tional influences accumulate. But given the delicate 
status of state-society relations during a period of tran- 
sition, democracy is unlikely to make a sudden appear- 
ance in the way it did in Eastern Europe or even Latin 
America. 

The relationship between state and society must at- 
tain a certain balance if democracy is to be viable. On 
the one hand, the state must not become too powerful 
and autonomous, but, on the other hand, if it is too 
weak, it may be unable to deliver the social and eco- 
nomic goods that groups expect, or to maintain order in 
the face of conflicting group demands. The state bu- 
reaucracy must be subjected to democratic control by 
elected politicians, but at the same time, the relative au- 
tonomy and continuity of the bureaucracy constitute an 
important check on the potential for patronage and cor- 
ruption by party politicians, and on their ability to as- 
sume absolute and arbitrary power. 

lf democracy is to work and endure, the political cul- 
ture of democracy must be present. This culture entails 
a belief in the legitimacy of democracy; tolerance for 
opposing parties, beliefs, and preferences; a willing- 
ness to compromise with political opponents; some 
minimum level of trust among political competitors; 
moderation in political positions and partisan identifica- 
tions; civility of political discourse; and a sense of politi- 
cal efficacy and a willingness to participate in politics. 
To be sure, no such democratic political culture yet ob- 
tains in the Maghreb, but throughout the region, ruling 
elites are being induced to seek support through de- 
mocratizing devices. Democratic norms may well be 
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President Chaali Benjedid votes in an Algiers polling station during Algeria's parliamentary elections on 


December 26, 1997. 


gaining importance as a source of political legitimacy 
at a time when legitimacy is becoming a scarce and in- 
creasingly valuable resource. 

Several “stages” must be completed before democ- 
racy can be achieved and sustained. The first stage is 
one of “crisis,” when fundamental questions about a re- 
gime’s political legitimacy are raised in sustained ways. 
Historically, authoritarianism has been delegitimized in 
two ways: through crises of failure and through crises of 
historical obsolescence. The second stage is one of 
“disintegration,” when the ancien régime collapses. 
Several alternatives can follow in the wake of this 
phase, including social chaos and political disintegra- 
tion, reconstitution of authoritarian rule, or the construc- 
tion of democracy. The latter alternative constitutes the 
third phase of democratic development. The fourth and 
last stage is one of democratic “consolidation,” which 
is probably the most difficult to achieve. 

Algeria is now experiencing the crisis stage. After the 
country’s first free, competitive elections were allowed 
to take place on December 26, 1991, the country ap- 
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peared to be on the verge of overthrowing the regime 
(and entering the second stage). However, hard-line 
elements in the military and ruling National Liberation 
Front (Front de Libération Nationale—FLN), a Leninist- 
type party, effected a coup d'état. Tunisia is presently 
stuck in the crisis stage, although it is characterized 
more by stagnation than by dynamic movement. Mo- 
rocco is in the pre-crisis phase. In all three countries, 
there is widespread support for democracy, but its fu- 
ture is everywhere in doubt. 

Is the Maghreb at the end of an era in the process of 
regime and state formation? A generation has gone by 
since the North African nations won independence, 
and many hopes for democracy, economic growth, 
and national strength have been dashed. Disillusion- 
ment, cynicism, and anger have infused the political at- 
mosphere. There is the sense that the existing regimes 
have exhausted themselves and that something new 
has to be tried. Democracy may be the region's “last 
chance” for human and economic development. But 
whatever the outcome of the process of change, re- 
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gimes will have to deal with a high level of skepticism on 
the one hand, and heightened political awareness on 
the other. 


Algeria 


By its own standards as well as those of other Arab 
states, Algeria’s democratic opening was radical, even 
historic. Still, an underlying subculture of political au- 
thoritarianism continues to limit the scope of national- 
level power sharing. This was dramatically demonstrat- 
ed by the removal of President Chadli Benjedid in Janu- 
ary 1992 by military forces allied with Minister of 
Defense, Major General Khaled Nezzar, and by the 
cancellation of the results of the national elections of 
December 1991 and January 1992, in which the Islamic 
Salvation Front (Front Islamique du Salut—FlS) gained 
a majority of the seats in parliament. This so-called 
“quiet coup” effectively short-circuited the democratic 
experiment awaited by many inside and outside the 
country. 

These army-directed actions mark a serious retreat 
from the country’s commitment to political pluralism, 
conciliation, and democracy. This movement toward 
authoritarian politics raises serious doubts about the 
old elite’s commitment to the fundamental political and 
economic change that is widely believed to be essen- 
tial if Algeria is to overcome its myriad social, econom- 
ic, and political problems. 

What went wrong and why? Were the preliminary ef- 
forts toward political liberalization tactical steps under- 
taken by a defensive-minded leadership fearful of los- 
ing its grip on political, economic, and social power? Is 
Algerian political culture so ensconced in an authoritar- 
ian past, including its socialist phase, that it cannot per- 
mit a truly democratic opening that allows all political 
groups, including Islamic ones, to participate freely in 
the political process? Clearly, the bipolar division of 
Algerian political life between Islam and secularism 
has been severely aggravated, to the point where it 
could give way to chronic civil violence, if not to civil 
war. 


Restructuring and reform. Chadili initiated a series of 
cautious domestic reforms within a year of assuming 
power in February 1979. Three reform phases can be 
identified. From 1980 to 1987, the government directed 
most of its attention to overcoming structural problems 
in the economy. Specifically, reform measures cen- 
tered upon four basic axes: shifting domestic invest- 
ments away from heavy industry and toward agricul- 
ture, light industry, and consumer goods; breaking 
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up large state enterprises into smaller and more man- 
ageable units; privatizing portions of state-owned farm 
lands and their commercial networks; and encouraging 
private investment in manufacturing and other industry. 

These measures proved too timid, too schematic, 
and too underfunded to challenge significantly the 
enormous state bureaucracy full of entrenched cadres 
jealously protecting their power, privileges, and patron- 
age. The world price of oil also had dramatically 
dropped from almost US$40 a barrel in 1979 to under 
$10 in 1986, depleting Algeria’s national treasury, 
which receives more than 95 percent of its foreign cur- 
rency earnings from hydrocarbon sales. Thus, a combi- 
nation of poor domestic planning, political timidity, and 
the collapse of the price of oil aggravated the many 
problems in the economy. 

In an attempt to move beyond this aborted pere- 
stroyka, Chadli's government confronted the chal- 
lenges more directly. Starting in 1987, it initiated a sec- 
ond phase of reforms, undertaking additional mea- 
sures to liberalize the polity and economy. An Algerian 
human rights league was legalized; the right of associ- 
ations to organize, recruit, and propagate was Officially 
recognized by the National Assembly in its law of July 
21, 1987; laws were passed to accelerate the privatiza- 
tion and exploitation of state-owned lands; and new 
legislation was drafted that granted considerable man- 
agerial autonomy to the many new, smaller enterprises 
that were asked to operate according to the laws of 
supply and demand rather than according to the dic- 
tates of central planning. 

A third reform wave beginning in early 1989 involved 
an explosion of institutional changes intended to create 
a “nation of laws.” Major constitutional reforms were ini- 
tiated along with fundamental revisions in the organiza- 
tion, power, and position of the FLN. The party, for ex- 
ample, was officially separated from the state, and its 
monopoly of political power was eliminated. The mili- 
tary was removed from a direct role in politics. These 
and other related measures were intended as the first 
steps toward the institutionalization of democracy. 

Following his re-election to a third term as Algeria's 
president in December 1988, Chadli carried through 
with his version of g/lasnost’. This move was prompted 
by the deadly October 1988 riots, which were caused 
by widespread socio-economic and political discon- 
tent, and in which upwards of 500 people were killed by 
security forces. On February 23, 1989, a new Algerian 
constitution was ratified by national referendum. Signif- 
icantly, in contrast to the previous constitution, it did not 
contain any references to “socialism” or socialist prin- 
ciples as necessary to Algerian political identity or de- 
velopment. This dramatic repudiation of the regime's 
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Demonstrators hold a banner that reads “Chadli Assassin” during a march in October 1988 protesting the 
crackdown by Algerian security forces against riots prompted by high unemployment and rising prices. 


revolutionary and populist ideology also signaled a for- 
mal break with the ideological foundation of its foreign 
policy, which had been based on militant collective 
self-reliance among Third World states organized along 
socialist principles of redistributive justice, collectiviza- 
tion, nationalization, global cartelization, and Western 
“paybacks’ for past practices of colonialist exploitation 
and pauperization. Five months later, on July 5, 1989, 
parliament established the criteria for legal party sta- 
tus, continuing the transition to a multiparty system. 

In only nine months, from October 1988 to July 1989, 
the Algerian political system had been fundamentally 
transformed from a single-party authoritarian state to a 
multiparty, pluralistic nation of laws. Approximately 30 
political parties, representing ideological positions 
ranging from the Marxist Left (the Socialist Vanguard 
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Party) to the Islamist Right (FIS), were officially recog- 
nized and registered. 

Within a year, this “revolutionary” system was given 
its first electoral test. The June 1990 municipal and pro- 
vincial elections resulted in a major defeat for the ruling 
FLN and a massive victory for the Islamic Salvation 
Front. It was also a “victory” for democracy as both the 
electoral process and the voting results met no serious 
challenge. Responding to the defeat, Chadli an- 
nounced that elections for the National Assembly 
would be held in the first quarter of 1991 (postponed to 
June 1991 and then again to December 1991/January 
1992).' If these elections had been permitted to pro- 
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ceed according to established constitutional formulae, 
it would have been difficult to reverse the democratic 
process even (especially?) if Islamists had come to 
power. 

In sum, democratic forces began gaining ground in 
Algeria in the early 1980's. But following the nationwide 
riots of October 1988, the momentum of these forces 
accelerated with incredible speed: political space for 
electoral competition in Algeria opened up, the degree 
of political competition intensified, and the scope of po- 
litical discourse in the public domain widened. Authori- 
tarian political structures were dismantled, rules for 
democratic politics were established, civic organiza- 
tions were formed, and entry barriers to organized polit- 
ical competition were removed. 


The Islamic victory of June 1990. During the months 
leading up to the June 1990 municipal and provincial 
elections, the FIS emerged as the only serious nation- 
wide competitor to the FLN. It had some 1,265 munici- 
pal candidate lists to the FLN’s 1,520, and 248 provin- 


| cial lists compared to the FLN’s 269, indicating that it 


had roots throughout the country. 

An important Islamic constituency developed in Al- 
geria throughout the 1980's, as it did in a number of 
Arab countries. However, it was not until after the riots 
of October 1988 that the Islamists expanded their ideo- 
logical and organizational capacities. The large-scale 
killing of Algerians by the army provoked widespread 
revulsion and a profound crisis of faith in the develop- 
ment of the country. The fact that a large number of Is- 
lamists were killed by security forces reinforced the Is- 
lamists’ claim to be the heirs of the martyrs of October. 
Disillusioned youths latched onto Islam—the one ele- 
ment that promised hope and security. In the mosques, 
religious leaders developed blistering critiques of capi- 
talism and state socialism, both of which were seen to 
be responsible for corruption and economic misman- 
agement. The FIS took advantage of this network of 
mosques to organize meetings and to spread its politi- 
cal message during Friday prayers. 

The unlikely partnership of Ali Belhadj and Abassi 
Madani has been one of the keys to the FIS'’s ideologi- 
cal and electoral successes. Ali Belhadj, a 35-year-old 
high school teacher and imam, has developed a mili- 
tant Islamic program severely critical of the FLN. It calls 
for the return of women to the home, and demands the 
implementation of the Shari’ah (Islamic religious law). 
Abassi Madani, a 59-year-old professor who is the offi- 
cial spokesman for the FIS, has elaborated a relatively 
moderate Islamic program, which those who fear that 
Algeria might regress hundreds of years in social de- 
velopment find reassuring. He is particularly persua- 
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A woman wearing a chador walks past electoral post- 
ers in Algiers on the eve of the June 12, 1990, elec- 
tions to the municipal and provincial councils. 
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sive given his grandfatherly image and eloquent mas- 
tery of Arabic. To date, Madani’s reformist approach 
has overshadowed Belhadj’s major concerns regard- 
ing the polity, society, and economy. With its impecca- 
ble organization, ample financial resources, and highly 
motivated adherents, the FIS convinced many Algeri- 
ans that it is amass party capable of rectifying the ills of 
the country. 

The FLN’s 30-year-old monopoly on power was bro- 
ken when the FIS won every local election in the heavily 
populated north as well as every state election in Al- 
giers, Oran, and Constantine. By taking over 55 per- 
cent of all municipalities, the FIS became one of the first 
opposition groups to be voted into a position of power 
in an Arab or African country. 

The FIS’s victory was a crushing rejection of the FLN 
establishment. The FIS win was a vote for aless corrupt, 
more egalitarian Algeria; it was a vote against those au- 
thorities closely associated with the violent suppres- 
sion of the October 1988 riots. It showed that the Islam- 
ists were strong not only in the urban areas, where they 
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Abassi Madani, the official sookesman of the Islamic 
Salvation Front, on his way to a news conference fol- 
lowing his party’s victory in the June 1990 municipal 
and provincial elections. 
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had recruited strongly among the ranks of disaffected 
youth, but also throughout the rural areas, where it had 
been expected that FLN officials would mobilize their 
traditional bloc votes to win at least thin majorities. Only 
in Berber-speaking Kabylie, with its own distinctive po- 
litical configuration dominated by party organizations 
specific to the region, and in the south, where indepen- 
dents were strong and the FLN well entrenched, did the 
Islamic Salvation Front fail to win convincingly. Like 
observers everywhere, most Algerians were surprised 
by the voting results. Yet, even non-FIS voters took 
comfort from the fact that an opposition party could 
overturn the FLN. 

This analysis suggests that the FIS victory was more 
a vote against the FLN than a reflection of popular sup- 
port for the enforcement of the Shari'ah and other ele- 
ments of radical Islam. Although this was true for some 
voters, the popular urban base of radical Islam should 
not be underestimated. And, away from the coast, in 
the deeply religious, Arabized communities of the inte- 
rior, the “negative” elements of FIS policies that range 
from discouraging the use of the French language and 
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other European influences to closing bars and dividing 
the sexes at social events are often welcomed. 

Algeria's Islamists, in particular those supporting 
FIS, are educated and, in some ways, moderate in their 
political views. Many are of middle-class background, 
reside in the country’s cities and larger towns, and are 
motivated by a desire to effect constructive changes in 
the existing political system. Students from the south 
and mountain regions, as well as the urban poor, have 
provided ideal FIS recruits. They increasingly decry the 
inequities in Algerian society, notably the maldistribu- 
tion of resources, the privileges of the ruling elite, and 
the corruption of bureaucrats, and seek to restore tradi- 
tional spiritual values. Their activities focus on the 
mosque, as well as on socio-economic groups that are 
organized for religious instruction. 

At the organizational level, the recent local elections 
confirmed the view that the FIS had created a well-oiled 
political machine organized around a network of 
mosques. On polling day it demonstrated its strength in 
a number of ways: by posting militants as observers at 
every ballot box;? by praying in polling stations and by 
stationing members outside to persuade voters to 
choose the FIS list; and by exploiting proxy voting pro- 
cedures. No other party, not even the FLN, could com- 
pete. The FIS acted as a ruling party is usually allowed 
to act in North African elections. It dominated the cam- 
paign and was subject to complaints of electoral mal- 
practice from its rivals. 


Islamic governance. The style and substance of Is- 
lamist governance has thus far produced mixed re- 
sults. In the weeks immediately following the FIS vic- 
tory, for example, there were many newspaper 
accounts of incidents involving crackdowns by munici- 
pal councils run by the FIS. It was also reported that Is- 
lamic radicals had moved to segregate beaches, ban 
swimwear and shorts from seaside towns (but not 
beaches or pools), and prohibit alcohol sales.? 

During a day-long visit in August 1990 to Chenoua 
beach in the FlS-controlled Tipasa commune, however, 
| saw no evidence of restrictions. Bikini-clad Algerian 
women sunbathed freely and men ordered bottles of 
beer at nearby cafes without incident. Although exam- 
ples of Islamic zealousness clearly exist, “extremist” 
municipal rulings have been very localized, and in 
some cases overruled by the local wali (governor). For 
his part, Abassi Madani, in interviews | held with him, 
expressed a certain frustration with councils that 


moved ‘too quickly” to take the law into their own 
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hands, thereby alienating voters. Abassi preferred to 
move more cautiously in the consolidation of the FIS posi- 
tion and advocated gradually winning hearts and minds, 
rather than seeking to impose FIS values by decree. 

This “moderate” approach has been in evidence in 
many areas of public life. Immediately after the elec- 
tion, the FIS demonstrated its civic-mindedness and 

| good intentions when it started cleaning the filthy 
streets of Algiers in defiance of a garbage strike. Inde- 
pendent reports of the FIS’s performance in certain 
coastal towns also found new municipal presidents to 
be moderate and well-educated professionals who 
professed not only Islamic values, but also a firm con- 
viction that FIS governance was the only way to over- 
come FLN mismanagement. If the army had not abort- 
ed the democratic process, an FlS-dominated gov- 
ernment might have created a new, more widely ac- 
ceptable political configuration that would have been 
able to continue many of the economic reforms institut- 
ed by the previous government while also seeking to in- 
culcate Islamic values and uphold Algeria's deeply 
rooted traditions of social justice. Moreover, with the Is- 
lamists in control of explosive inner city areas, a repeat 
of the 1988 riots would have been unlikely. 

This analysis assumes that Abassi’s “moderate” 
wing could control the more “radical” elements in the 
party and that all groups would agree to play by the po- 
litical rules during a period of high tension and uncer- 
tainty. Indeed, when the electoral process collapsed al- 
together in January 1992, it was neither Islamist ‘rad- 
icals” nor “moderates” but the military-security estab- 
lishment that was principally responsible. 


The Army Returns 


The democratization efforts of the late 1980's and 
early 1990's were aimed at bringing the military under 
the formal control of the civilian government. Military 
strategy and policy for 1991-97 were outlined in anew 
legislative program drawn up in 1990. In theory, civilian 
legislators were to be involved in assembling plans for 
investment and infrastructure development, which had 
previously been the exclusive domain of the secretive 
and powerful military-security establishment. 

Despite this new program, there was never much 
doubt that this establishment remained an essential 
factor in the political arena—even after the army had 
formally pulled out of politics in early 1990. During the 
volatile weeks between the April 3, 1991, presidential 
press conference announcing the date for legislative 
elections, and June 5, 1991, when a state of siege was 
declared that gave full authority to the military,* Chadli 
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frequently hinted at the possible return of the army to 
the political stage if events “got out of hand” or civilian 
authority “broke down.” Such ‘“‘warnings” were intend- 
ed to keep his political liberalization under control, in 
the hope that opposition politicians would prefer to con- 
test elections and publish newspapers on his terms 
rather than face the prospect of a crackdown. 

For its part, after its disastrous performance in the 
October 1988 riots, the army had found its ambiguous 
situation to its liking. Clearly, the riots were deeply dis- 
turbing to an institution accustomed to seeing itself as 
the defender of the revolution and the guardian of na- 
tional integrity, not as a brutal security apparatus mina- 
lessly killing and shooting innocent civilians. However, 
its security services were a force to be reckoned with. 
There is little doubt that the decision to impose martial 
law, declare a state of siege, send tanks and troops into 
Algiers and other Algerian cities, arrest both Madani 
and Belhadj on charges of “armed conspiracy against 
the security of the state” on July 1, 1991, and imprison 
nearly 3,000 FIS militants as part of an intensified crack- 
down on all “antistate activity” was made by the highest 
national security command. 

The fall of the reformist and liberal-minded Mouloud 
Hamrouche government in the aftermath of the civil vio- 
lence and military intervention in June 1991 and its re- 
placement by a transitional cabinet headed by the neo- 
Boumediennist Sid Ahmed Ghozali further testifies to 
the renewed strength of the armed forces, which have 
effectively replaced civilian authority in Algeria today. 
The final act of this process took place on January 11, 
1992, when Nezzar, Minister of the Interior, Major Gen- 
eral Larbi Belkheir and Army Chief-of-Staff, Major Gen- 
eral Abdelmalek Guenaizia combined to force Chadli’s 
resignation and assume power with a combination of 
unelected civilian politicians and army officers. Their 
first act was to cancel the legislative elections of De- 
cember 1991 and January 1992. This act usurped Al- 
geria’s fledgling democracy and plunged the country 
into deep anxiety, fear, and anger. 


Democracy Derailed 


“When | saw the tanks rolling through the city streets, 
| began crying,” a 20-year-old Algerian man declared 
to a reporter. ‘Not because | was fearful of the army or 


4The state of siege was prompted by the following course of events. The 
FIS organized demonstrations to protest an electoral law passed by the 
FLN-dominated National Assembly on April 1, 1991, that gerrymandered 
districts to favor the ruling party. Some of the demonstrations disintegrated, 
and violence erupted. The army used these events as an excuse to 
intervene. 
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afraid of the Islamic Salvation Front, but because | sud- 
denly saw disappear in a matter of moments the liberty 
that we had struggled so hard to achieve these last 
three years.”° This poignant confession captures the 
attitude of many ordinary people toward the re-entry of 
the army into Algerian civilian life. Whatever else may 
have been happening in the weeks and months prior to 
the FIS electoral victory, Algerian politics was bursting 
with vital energy, political discourse and competition, 
exchanges of ideas and points of view, and, not sur- 
prisingly, strikes, demonstrations, and street rallies. In 
virtually all democracies, especially emerging ones 
with little history of legitimate contestation, the first ex- 
perience with freedom and liberty tends to be volatile, if 
not violent. Clearly, most Algerians were willing to ac- 
cept such consequences on behalf of a larger goal, 
namely, the right to create a political system and elect a 


°Le Monde Diplomatique (Paris), July 1991, p. 1. 


rs following the Janu 
were expected to bring the Islamic Salvation Front to power. 
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ry 1992 military decree that blocked elections that 
—AP/Wide World. 


political leadership of their own choosing. The unwill- 
ingness of the government, army, and FLN to allow the 
process of democratization to continue demonstrates 
the residual strength of authoritarianism in Algerian 
politics. 

In other newly democratizing Third World regions, 
certain empirical indicators are associated with the 
emergence and persistence of democracy. One is an 
increase in political participation, including the willing- 
ness of ordinary men and women to sacrifice physical 
and mental comfort to participate in the civic experi- 
ence. Another is increasing commitment to the elector- 
al process. The intensity of electoral campaigns and of 
voter participation in many areas, often conducted un- 
der hazardous conditions, indicates a remarkable will- 
ingness on the part of ordinary citizens to utilize ballots 
to express preferences, settle conflicts, and confer au- 
thority on leaders. A third is the withdrawal of military 
leaders from state office and, as a result, the emer- 
gence of civilian presidents. In Algeria today, these 
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three indicators of democracy are absent. The future of 
democratization is in doubt as long as the army rules 
the country. 

The reforms of the 1980's and early 1990's un- 
leashed social and political ferment of such depth that it 
was virtually impossible to achieve consensus on na- 
tional goals. Mutual trust between the ruling elite and 
many Algerians evaporated, and elements within the 
country’s military and security services feared that 
these cleavages could lead to widening instability and 
social revolution. 

The chief fault line in Algerian society today runs be- 
tween Islam and secularism. For the FIS, politics must 
conform to the Shari’ah. It is natural for the FIS to use 
mosques for political purposes since Islam does not re- 
gard as legitimate the separation of church and state. 
Their political views stress personal morality, maintain- 
ing the traditional status of women, anti-Westernization, 
and justice in conformity to Islamic law. For their part, 
the secularists aim to separate Islam from public life. 

Political terminology is particularly expressive of this 
secular-religious bipolarity. The opponents of the FIS 
refer to themselves as démocrates, repeatedly using 
such terms as into/érant (intolerant), intégriste (funda- 
mentalist), and obscurantiste (obscurantist) to de- 
scribe the FIS. The FIS paints itself as the hizb allah 
(Party of God), labeling its opposition as hizb al-shay- 
tan (Party of the Devil), kuffar (infidels), and /aique (sec- 
ular). These discourses have been radicalized at times, 
making more difficult the search for a commonly ac- 
cepted political language. 


Conclusion 


Collapse of the economy, caused by state misman- 
agement, corruption, and declining oil prices, under- 
mined the social contract that the regime had struck 
with its people at the time of independence—authori- 
tarian rule in exchange for guarantees of efforts to im- 
prove material welfare. These structural conditions of 
the domestic and international economies imposed 
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hardships on society, which soon became restive. So- 
cial turmoil, civil disobedience, public demonstrations, 
wildcat strikes, Campus unrest, and Islamic militancy 
combined to challenge the ‘social contract.’ Violence 
and bloodshed soon followed—the October 1988 riots 
representing the most serious challenge ever to the re- 
gime. Chadli's reforms were intended to create a new 
“social contract’—the imposition of painful economic 
reforms in exchange for the institutionalization of politi- 
cal pluralism—that could ensure political quiescence. 
Events soon outpaced Chadii’s evolutionary instincts 
and forced a much wider political opening than he orig- 
inally intended. The result was the closest thing to 
“true” politics ever seen in the Maghreb. For a brief mo- 
ment, it appeared that Algeria was on the verge of be- 
ing the Arab world’s first country in which a multiparty 
election in a formerly one-party state directly replaced 
a party in power. 

Although Chadli's reformers decided almost at the 
onset of his rule that a state-controlled economy in a re- 
pressive one-party system was doomed, they were not 
prepared to accept the political “excesses” associated 
with pluralism, liberalization, and democracy. More- 
over, although the dialogues and debates were un- 
leashed to a degree never imagined, real economic re- 
structuring was never implemented. The lid was blown 
off the political pot, scattering its contents far and wide. 
The ensuing chaos frightened many not accustomed to 
political dissent, not to mention to strikes, demonstra- 
tions, and rallies. Pre-existing socio-cultural fissures 
have now developed into threatening chasms. 

For its part, the military will not allow the Algerian 
state and society to collapse. There is little doubt that it 
will use whatever force necessary to ensure the political 
and territorial integrity of Algeria, even if this requires 
sacrificing unarmed civilians, real economic change, 
and many of the democratic freedoms that took root 
since October 1988. In a country scorched by decades 
of authoritarianism and political oppression, where 
chaos has always been seen as close at hand, the “iron 
fist” has always had certain popularity. The country ap- 
pears dangerously close to reliving its dreaded past. 


Rasul B. Rais 


Aishanistan and Regional 
Security Aiter the Cold War 


oscow’s decision to disengage its forces from 
Afghanistan symbolized Soviet new thinking on 
domestic and foreign policy issues. It contribut- 
ed significantly to a fundamental shift in superpower 
relations—from confrontation to constructive partner- 
ship. This transition and the further process of interna- 
tional reconciliation following the demise of commu- 
nism in Eastern Europe and then in the Soviet Union 
created a political milieu that appeared congenial to 
negotiating an end to a variety of regional conflicts. 
However, many such conflicts—and notably the one in 
Afghanistan—are rooted essentially in stubborn do- 
mestic polarizations, and hence their resolution de- 
pends to a significant extent on the structure and 
course of internal power struggles. Afghanistan’s future 
will to Some degree also depend on, as well as affect, 
the interaction of states in the region—Pakistan, India, 
lran, and also the Soviet successor-states in Central 
Asia. The collapse of the Najibullah regime in April 1992 
answered some of the questions left in the wake of the 
failed Soviet intervention, but many still await their reso- 
lution, and the region remains in flux. 
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Soviet Withdrawal 


The Geneva Accords, which facilitated the withdraw- 
al of Soviet military forces from Afghanistan, left internal 
political issues of the Afghan conflict largely unre- 
solved.' The arrangements under these accords in no 
sense constituted a peace settlement. Specifically, 
they failed to address the question of self-determina- 
tion, an issue Critical for any restoration of peace in the 
country. Moreover, for a time the formal pullout of 
troops did not exclude other forms of Soviet support of 
the Kabul regime. Moscow left a large arsenal in Af- 
ghanistan and continued to furnish weapons to Kabul, 
thus enabling the puppet regime there to use indis- 
criminate violence against its opposition.* Moreover, in 
significant areas of military advice and intelligence 
support, Moscow's direct involvement in Afghanistan's 
internal affairs did not end with the formal withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. This continued involvement was not a vi- 
olation of the Geneva Accords, nor did it appear costly 
in political and diplomatic terms. The withdrawal of So- 
viet forces was the key step in assuaging widespread 
domestic resentment within the USSR over the loss of 
Soviet lives in a foreign war of uncertain objectives and 
of great material cost. It also signaled to the world that 


'The Accords were signed in April 1988 between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, with the United States and the Soviet Union as guarantors. For the 
text, see Central Asia (Peshawar), Winter 1988, pp. 99-114; and The New 
York Times, Apr. 15, 1988. 

“According to a rough estimate, Moscow had been shipping about 
US$300 million worth of weapons to the Kabul regime each month. See The 
Washington Post, Mar. 12, 1990. 

“Former Soviet Premier Nikolay Ryzhkov put the economic cost of the 
war at 5 billion rubles ($758 million) a year. Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong), July 13, 1989, p. 17. 


Moscow was serious in trying to clean up the mess left 
by Leonid Brezhnev. The USSR went so far as to con- 
fess that the invasion of Afghanistan had been a viola- 
tion of Soviet law, that it had constituted a crime.* 
However, with fundamental changes sweeping the 
Soviet Union itself, even this ambiguous involvement in 
Afghanistan was bound to change. Already by mid- 
1991, there were clear signs that Soviet economic as- 
sistance to Kabul was drying up.° In the wake of the 


| failed August 1991 coup in Moscow, President Najibul- 


lah lost a good number of his supporters in the Soviet 


| KGB and the party old guard. A wide ideological gulf 


opened between the new generation of Russian demo- 
crats led by Boris Yel’tsin and the former Soviet Union's 
Leninist clients still in power in the Third World. Facing 
serious economic crisis at home, the Russian Federa- 
tion and, even more so, the other Soviet successor- 
states, were hardly in a position to make scarce re- 
sources available even to support more traditional, 
non-ideological, foreign policy goals. It was in this set- 


| ting that Washington and Moscow agreed to stop sup- 
| plying weapons to the warring Afghan parties, effective 


January 1992.° That decision in turn sealed the fate of 
Najibullah. 


Toward a Post-Najibullah Era 


Najibullah’s ability to survive without the Soviet mili- 
tary presence for as long as he did was remarkable. It 
was widely anticipated that once the Soviet forces left, 
his regime would fall to either the Afghan guerrillas or 
an internal coup. Instead, he succeeded in crushing 
several coup attempts by his army and defended for a 
significant period his urban strongholds against the 
mujahideen resistance. Departure of the Soviet forces 
actually contributed to efforts by the Kabul regime to 
gain domestic acceptance and some international re- 
spect. Freed of the stigma of Soviet involvement, Naji- 
bullah found his initiatives to promote national reconcili- 
ation on his terms beginning to earn some credibility. 

Disarray among the political forces opposed to the 
Kabul regime helped perpetuate its rule. Najibullah 
rather skillfully exploited their divisions to his advan- 
tage at home and abroad. He also benefited from the 
war weariness of the populace. In its quest for accep- 
tance, the regime became more forthcoming and gen- 


4Eduard Shevardnadze's speech before the Soviet Parliament on 
Oct. 23, 1989, in The Economist (London), Oct. 28, 1989, pp. 15-16. 

°The New York Times, Aug. 3, 1991. 

5Barbara Crossette, “U.S.-Moscow Pact on Kabul Clears Way for 
Transitional Rule,” ibid., Jan. 2, 1992. 
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erous in granting concessions to local leaders, and 
it substituted nationalist posturing for revolutionary 
rhetoric. The ruling party adopted a new name, Watan 
(“Homeland”), and expelled many of its Leninist hard- 
liners,’ while shifting its policies away from socialism. In 
July 1991, Najibullah issued a decree striking the terms 
“Saur [April] Revolution, People’s Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan, and primary party organizations” from all 
legislative documents in force in the country.® Despite 
these efforts to eliminate revolutionary terminology, the 
regime retained its authoritarian structure and coercive 
apparatus. 

Nevertheless, the Kabul regime could not overcome 
two, ultimately fatal, factors. The first of these was alack 
of unity in the ranks of the ruling party itself. Interperson- 
al and ethnic rifts have run deep, producing multiple 
webs of conspiracies within the (PDPA/Watan) party. 
The Afghan army, a critical element in the power struc- 
ture, proved to be rent with ethnic division and indisci- 
pline. In March 1992, Generals Abdul Rashid Dostam 
and Abdul Momin, and Ismaili militia leader Syed Man- 
soor linked up with forces of mujahideen commander 
Ahmed Shah Massoud, a Tajik, to resist control of the 
Pashtun-dominated government in Kabul and effec- 
tively trigger its collapse.? 

The second critical factor was the relentless opposi- 
tion of the resistance parties. Although they long re- 
mained divided—and hence lacked the unity and 
strength to achieve a military victory—they effectively 
denied the regime control beyond a few urban centers 
and strategic points. A long stalemate hurt both sides, 
but the regime suffered more, in terms of diminished 
legitimacy and prestige. 

Although the withdrawal of Soviet military forces and 
the ultimate cutoff of Soviet military aid undercut the 
morale of the Najibullah regime and encouraged the 
more militant Afghan resistance groups to think more 
seriously about the prospects of armed overthrow of 
the regime, prospects for a political settlement arrang- 
ing for Najibullah’s departure were also brightening. Of 
particular importance was the reception given the Af- 
ghan peace plan outlined by United Nations Secretary 
General Javier Perez Cuellar in May 1991. The plan in- 
cluded the following central points: (1) preservation of 
the sovereignty, territorial integrity, political indepen- 
dence, and nonaligned and Islamic character of Af- 
ghanistan; (2) recognition of the right of the Afghan 


7Muslim (|Islamabad), Feb. 17, 1991. 

®Kabul Radio, Afghanistan Network in Pashtu, Aug. 17, 1991, in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Near East & South Asia 
(Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-NES), Aug. 20, 1991, p. 40. 

°The Washington Post, Mar. 15, 1992. 
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President Najibullah opens Afghanistan's first Islamic university in Kabul in April 1988. | 
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people to determine their own future free from outside | ing party and its opposition. Instead, middle-level lead- 
intervention; (3) the need for a credible and impartial | ers were to meet to elect a body of 30 members to con- 
mechanism for transition to a broad-based government | sult with other Afghans and nominate delegates to and 
and an end to hostilities, to be worked out and agreed | convene a first session of a jirga (assembly of elders). 
upon through intra-Afghan dialogue; (4) termination of | The jirga, in turn, was to elect an interim administration 
the supply of arms to all Afghan sides from all sources; | that would replace the present government in Kabul, 
and (5) reconstruction of the war-ravaged country and | write a new constitution, and hold elections. '* 
rehabilitation of Afghan refugees. '° In July, after much Kabul generally expressed its support for the peace 
hesitation and expression of skepticism, a dominant | plan, although hard-line elements within the regime still 
majority of the resistance parties decided to support | hoped to outmaneuver members of the regime interest- 
the plan."' ed in developing alliances or coexisting with various 
The Cypriot diplomat Benon Sevan, special envoy of | mujahideen groups.'? For their part, the mujahideen 
the UN Secretary General, engaged in a protracted di- | parties were also of a mixed mind on the plan. Since 
alogue with all the parties involved in an attempt to out- | mid-1991, the majority of the resistance parties had 
line a concrete program of action. In its initial form, this | been participating in a joint forum with Iran and Paki- 
plan envisaged convening a meeting of 150-200 Af- | stan seeking to develop a common negotiating strate- 
ghans in Vienna in late spring or early summer 1992. At- | gy. Only a very few parties stayed away from these 
tendees were to represent a wide spectrum of political | meetings.'* At the second such gathering, in August 
opinion drawn from resistance parties in exile, resis- | 1991, it was decided to send a joint mujahideen dele- 
tance guerrilla commanders, the ruling Watan party, 
and neutral personalities. This meeting was, however, '2Yuslim, Feb. 23, 1992. 


designed to exclude the most visible leaders of the rul- 'SEdward A. Gargan, “Whisper of Hope Is Echoing in War-Scarred 
Afghan Hills,’ The New York Times, Mar. 13, 1992. 
'4Gulbuddin Hekmatyar and Abdul Rab Rasul Siaf (head of /ttehad-e- 
'OMuslim, May 22, 1991. Islami—lslamic Unity) did not attend the second trilateral conference, held in 
"'Radio Voice of America, Urdu Service, July 29, 1991, 9:00 p.m. Tehran on August 29-30, 1991. See Muslim, Aug. 29, 1991. 
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Russian Vice President Aleksandr Rutskoy (left) meets with Afghan guerrilla leader Burhanuddin Rabbani in 


Moscow on November 11, 19917. 


gation to Moscow to discuss an Afghan settlement. '° 

In January 1992, Pakistan decided to lend its full sup- 
port to the UN-sponsored plan and to cease backing 
the armed resistance’'s efforts to overthrow Najibullah 
by force. However, it was a race against time between 
| the UN-sponsored negotiations and divisive tenden- 
| cies within the Kabul government and among ethnic 
and resistance forces. Najibullah’s move to replace key 
Officials in Kabul with members of the long-dominant 
Pushtun ethnic group fueled the fires of division. In the 
north, General Abdul Dostam, an ethnic Uzbek, “defec- 
ted” from the government and linked up with Tajik 
forces. Mujahideen forces captured Khost, a critical 
city between Kabul and the Pakistani border. As it be- 
came more evident that Najibullah was prepared to re- 
sign, the UN negotiators rushed to establish an interim 
council to govern pending the large-scale meeting of 
Afghan political groups abroad. Before this could hap- 
pen, Najibullah resigned and attempted to flee the 
country on April 15. Forces of General Dostam, of the 
Jamiat-i-lslami movement headed by Tajik mujadhi- 
deen commander Ahmad Shah Massoud, and of the 
fundamentalist Hezb-e-/slami movement under Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar headed toward Kabul vying to be 
the first to enter the capital. 
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With General Dostam (in concert with Massoud) es- 
tablishing effective control in Kabul and with Hekma- 
tyar threatening an armed assault on the capital, the UN 
negotiators—shuttling among Kabul, regional seats of 
power, and Peshawar, Pakistan—finally achieved an 
arrangement whereby an interim government for Kabul 
was created on April 25 under the temporary presiden- 
cy of Sebghatollah Mojaddedi, who for three years had 
headed an Afghan government-in-exile in Peshawar 
and was leader of the Afghan National Liberation Front 
(one of the smallest and weakest mujahideen groups). 
The government, which also included field commana- 
ers such as Massoud, “took control” in Kabul on May 1. 
Mojaddedi was to be replaced in two months by Bur- 
hanuddin Rabbani, leader of the Jamiat-i-/s/ami, who 
was to govern for four months until elections could be 
held. However, given the barely concealed struggle for 
power, the future of elections is in doubt. '® 

So far, success in toppling the Najibullah regime has 
not translated into national reconciliation. Serious eth- 
nic and sectarian competition threatens to sunder the 


'SDawn (Karachi), Aug. 30, 1991 
‘The New York Times, May 1, 1992 
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arrive in Kabul on April 28, 1992, 
carrying a portrait of Anmed Shah Masood. 


—AP/Wide World. 


country. Only a comprehensive political settlement en- 
joying the consent of the majority of the Afghan group- 
ings and support of the states in the region may pave 
the way for normalizing social and political conditions in 
Afghanistan. Let us now turn to exploration how neigh- 
boring states relate to developments in Afghanistan 
and in regional security. 


The Pakistan Perspective 


Disappearance of the Soviet factor from the Afghan 
conflict considerably eased Pakistan’s two-front secu- 
rity dilemma. Islamabad had taken seriously the Soviet 
threat to retaliate directly or through subversion of polit- 
ically less integrated areas of Pakistan for Islamabad’s 
support of the Afghan resistance. 

On its own, Pakistan had limited capacity to defend 
itself against a determined Soviet invasion. But Islam- 
abad succeeded in counterbalancing the Soviet threat 
from Afghanistan by a variety of means. First, since the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan raised the specter of 
geopolitical destabilization in the adjacent region of 
Southwest Asia, Pakistan emerged as central to the US- 
sponsored strategic consensus in the region.'” This 
convergence of interests with Washington enabled 
Islamabad to obtain economic and military assistance 
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to modernize Pakistan's armed forces, which were in a 
dismal state.'® Pakistan’s security was further en- 
hanced by the emergence of a broad coalition of inter- 
national forces supporting the effort to expel Soviet 
forces from Afghanistan. 

Second, Pakistan collaborated, at considerable risk, 
with the Afghan resistance to develop a guerrilla war 
strategy that thwarted Moscow's attempts to consoli- 
date its hold on Afghanistan and \to pacify the country. 
Benefiting from sanctuaries in Pakistan and from the 
aid funneled through Pakistan, the Afghan resistance 
pinned down Soviet power, forcing Moscow to conduct 
a reactive counterinsurgency. The ensuing stalemate 
not only tarnished the Soviet image of invincibility but 
ultimately raised to an unacceptable level the cost of 
Moscow's engagement. Soviet preoccupation with a 
war of attrition, resentment at home, and the opprobri- 
um leveled at the USSR internationally prevented 
Moscow from carrying out its military threat against 
Pakistan. 

Finally, Pakistan was careful not to escalate the level 
of resistance to a point that would provoke Soviet retali- 
ation. Pakistan did this mainly by controlling the techno- 
logical level of weapons supplied to the resistance. 
And yet, judging well Soviet vulnerabilities, Pakistan 
winked at the provision of high-performance weapons 
to the mujahideen at critical phases of the conflict. On 
the diplomatic front, Pakistan attempted to placate the » 
Soviet Union by responding favorably to the proposal of - 
a political settlement arranged through the auspices of 
the United Nations, but Islamabad remained firm in its 
position that Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan was a 
prerequisite to such a settlement and that armed con- 
flict would continue until such withdrawal occurred. * 

Although the termination in February 1989 of direct 
Soviet military involvement in Afghanistan removed the 
major threat to Pakistan, the unfinished war continued 
to occupy a central place on Islamabad’s diplomatic 
agenda. New streams of Afghan refugees trickled into 
Pakistan as the internal Afghan conflict intensified after 
the Soviet withdrawal. This brought the total of refugees 
in Pakistan to almost 3.5 million. As long as the Najibul- 
lah regime remained in power, Pakistan would continue 
to bear the burden of refugees. 

Beyond the economic cost of feeding the refugees 
and the ecological disaster caused by their encamp- 


'’Hafiz Malik, “Soviet Intervention in Afghanistan and Its Impact on 
Pakistan's Foreign Policy,” in Malik, Ed., Soviet-American Relations 
with Pakistan, Iran and Afghanistan, New York, St. Martin's Press, 1987, 
p. 131. 

"8Stephen P. Cohen, “South Asia After Afghanistan,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 1985, pp. 18-31. 


UN special negotiator on Afghanistan Benon Sevan 
| and UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
| during their talks with Pakistani officials in Islamabad 
| in April 1992. 


—Reuters/Bettmann. 


ment in certain areas, their continued presence in Paki- 
stan is a potential threat to social tranquility and political 
stability in the country. Most of the refugees are politi- 
cally connected with the various competing Afghan re- 
sistance parties and have ready access to arms. Paki- 
stan itself is a polarized society, and given the current 
state of confrontations both political and sectarian, wid- 
er social conflagration cannot be ruled out. Over the 
past decade, national boundaries among the Afghan 
| and Pakistani political groups have blurred. Extension 
of political and material support to groups sharing a 
particular political vision, or even acting in self-interest 
but pursuing parallel goals across the border, has be- 
come an accepted norm. Thus, it is virtually impossible 
to isolate Pakistan domestic political conflict from the 
Afghan factor. 

The decision of the government of Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif to give its full support to the UN peace 
plan, and then to help form the interim commission un- 
der Sibghatollah Mujaddedi, did not accord with the 
self-defined political interests of the more militant muja- 
hideen groups that Islamabad had for a decade fa- 
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vored over more moderate forces. Some of Pakistan’s 
own groups with considerable potential for agitational 
politics, e.g., the Jamat-e-/s/ami (Islamic Party), have 
reacted sharply to this shift in the government’s Afghan 
policy. In protest, the Jamat-e-/slami withdrew from 
Pakistan’s ruling Islamic Democratic Alliance (lJl) in 
May 1992. Growing resentment might put various com- 
binations of Afghan and Pakistani political forces on a 
collision course with the IJl. This is a worst-case sce- 
nario, but it reminds us that if the Afghan crisis is not set- 
tled by creation of a mujahideen government enjoying 
the broad support of all important Afghan resistance 
factions, there could be serious consequences for Pak- 
istan’s politics and security. 

In confronting the present crisis in Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan has to reckon with a decline in the wide-ranging In- 
ternational support it enjoyed before the collapse of 
communism. In the eyes of the West, the threat of geo- 
political destabilization is ended, and the Afghan con- 
flict is widely perceived to have degenerated into a Civil 
war. The rapid transformation of Moscow-Washington 
relations from rivalry to cooperation has already started 
affecting Islamabad’s regional priorities, not to mention 
the outcome of the civil war in Afghanistan. 

In any case, the factors that brought Pakistan to the 
forefront in US strategic planning in the area seem to be 
disappearing—Soviet intervention in Afghanistan and 
the Islamic revolution in Iran. One can discern a qualita- 
tive change in the regional environment on both counts. 
The concerted response of Washington, Islamabad, 
and the Afghan resistance did finally convince the Sovi- 
et Union that the war in Afghanistan was not winnable 
and that it could not achieve any success in restructur- 
ing relations with the West without extricating itself from 
such regional conflicts. Likewise, fears that Iran might 
destabilize regional geopolitics have significantly re- 
ceded as Tehran continues to reel from the devastation 
experienced in its war with Iraq. Moreover, the balance 
of power in the region has drastically shifted in favor of 
the US and its Western allies after the destruction of the 
lraqi armed forces. The US military presence in the re- 
gion and the very successful use of force against Iraq 
should discourage, for some time, any local actor from 
threatening Washington's interests. 

As the fundamental shift in Soviet policy toward Af- 
ghanistan removed the most compelling reason for US 
economic and military assistance to Pakistan, the issue 
of nuclear proliferation returned to the dominant place it 
once occupied in the US-Pakistan bilateral agenda. 
Even the military assistance provided to Pakistan had 
been designed in part to afford Washington a degree of 
influence over Pakistan’s nuclear program, and mod- 
ernization of Pakistan's armed forces was meant to re- 
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duce the security incentives for Islamabad to exercise 
the nuclear option. For their part, based on a consen- 
Sus among a wide array of political forces within the 
country, various Pakistani regimes, both military as well 
as Civilian, have linked their acceptance of total interna- 
tional safeguards to what India does with its nuclear 
program. India’s refusal to sign the non-proliferation 
treaty or to open some of its facilities to international 
safeguards, and its continued production of weapon- 
grade nuclear materials and testing of ballistic missiles 
have convinced Pakistanis of the need to acquire nu- 
clear technology with the potential to produce weapon- 
grade materials. The United States has grown increas- 
ingly Suspicious about Pakistan's nuclear program, 
charging Islamabad with continuing to produce fission- 
able material in violation of pledges made to qualify for 
US economic and military assistance. Reflecting 
changed global and regional priorities, Washington 
brought its security relationship with Pakistan to an 
abrupt end in October 1990, when President George 
Bush withheld certification to Congress that Pakistan 
did not possess nuclear weapons, whereupon the dis- 
bursement of $573 million in assistance earmarked for 
Pakistan in fiscal year 1990-91 was suspended. '? 

With the Afghan war apparently stalemated and with 
international support dwindling, Pakistan found itself in 
an increasingly difficult situation. It faced two hostile 
neighbors—India and Afghanistan—that had converg- 
ing interests in neutralizing the Pakistan factor in the Af- 
ghan conflict. Acting together, they could exacerbate 
ethnic conflict within Pakistan. Moreover, India had 
enormous military power with which it could increase 
pressures on the Pakistani borders. 

To these negative incentives impelling Pakistan 
toward more active promotion of a political settlement 
in Afghanistan, there has been added a positive incen- 
tive—the prospect of productive political and econom- 
ic relations with the newly independent republics of 
Central Asia. Islamabad sees enormous opportunities 
for entering the markets of these states, which are 
equally eager to establish trade and investment links.7° 
But without the bridge of Afghanistan, Pakistan’s ability 
to further its interests in this region will be diminished. 
Moreover, the present political leadership of the Cen- 
tral Asian states is opposed to the militant Islamist Af- 
ghan groups that long were favored by Pakistan. Many 
of these leaders are former members of the Communist 
party and are committed to a secular approach to mod- 


'8Muslim, Oct. 5, 1990. 

20Pakistan Looks North,” The Economist, Feb. 22, 1992, p. 29. Pakistan 
has signed an agreement to import hydroelectric power from Tajikistan by 
1996, through Afghan territory. 
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ernizing their Muslim societies. Having observed tur- 
moil next door in Afghanistan, they are genuinely con- 
cerned about the spillover effects that a triumph of Is- 
lamist forces there might have. They fear that were 
fundamentalists of the Pushtun ethnic group to capture 
power in Kabul, the Uzbek, Tajik, and Turkmen ethnic 
minorities of Afghanistan might feel insecure and start 
migrating to Central Asia. Pakistan has been told in un- 
equivocal terms that its support of the establishment of 
an extreme right-wing government in Afghanistan 
would impede friendly relations with Central Asia.*" 

For all these reasons, Pakistan moved to promote 
more actively the formation of a broad-based transition- 
al government dominated by the mujahideen as a 
means of achieving national reconciliation in Afghani- 
stan. Pakistan's policy shift reflected a growing con- 
sensus on the Afghan issue among all elements of the 
Pakistani power structure (president, prime minister, 
and the military), aconsensus even shared with the po- 
litical opposition led by the former Prime Minister Bena- 
zir Bhutto.** In this respect, Prime Minister Nawaz Sha- 
rif and his associates appear to be more pragmatic 
than their predecessors, and committed more to tack- 
ling pressing economic and social issues at home than 
to running after the mirage of military victory on the part 
of its Afghan mujahideen clients. The military establish- 
ment of Pakistan itself has drifted away from its previ- 
ous position after reevaluating the capacity of the Af- 
ghan resistance groups to force a military solution.*° 
Misjudging the strength of the mujahideen, the military 
is understood to have given its blessings to the diplo- 
matic initiatives of the Pakistan Foreign Office. 

The collapse of the Marxist regime in Kabul a mere 
105 days after the Russian aid cutoff dramatically trans- 
formed Pakistan’s security environment. Installation 
of an interim mujahideen government represented at 
least partial achievement of the decades-long quest by 
Islamabad for a friendly Afghanistan. The possibility of 
Russian or Indian exercise of any influence in this stra- 
tegic backyard of Pakistan was essentially eliminated. 

This does not mean that Pakistan’s relations with Af- 
ghanistan will necessarily be smooth, without irritants. 
Pakistan now faces a dilemma of how to react to the on- 
going power struggle among Aghanistan’s new lead- 


2'These views were expressed to Sardar Assef Ali, Pakistan's minister of 
state for economic affairs, when he met with the leaders of the Central Asian 
states in early 1991. See Muslim, Jan. 17, 1992. 

See statement of Benazir Bhutto, News (Rawalpindi), Apr. 12, 1991. 

*3See the comments of Pakistani analysts, F. U. Babar, “Afghan 
Problem Nearing Solution?” Muslim, June 14, 1991; Maleeha Lodhi, ‘A Rare 
Window for Peace in Afghanistan, News, April 2, 1991; and Nasim Zehra, 
“Aghanistan: Unchanging Realities and New Realisations?" ibid., May 19, 
1991. 


ers. Active involvement to promote reconciliation may 
be branded as undue interference, while indifference 
to the infighting may cause further fragmentation. The 
moderate groups now in power, as well as such coali- 
tion partners as the Uzbek militia and commander Mas- 
soud, have long resented Pakistan’s support of the 
Hezb-e-lslami, and even now see in Hekmatyar’s oppo- 
sition to the interim government the hand of Pakistan's 
Inter-Services Intelligence. At the same time, the Islam- 
ists accuse Pakistan of sacrificing their interests by 
supporting the coalition headed by Mujaddedi. 

The ethnic issue also complicates Pakistan’s policy 
on Afghanistan. The current mujahideen government is 
dominated by non-Pushtun officers and resistance 
commanders. This is partly a reflection of social and 
political changes wrought by the long civil war: for the 
first time, ethnic and religious minorities have acquired 
areal sense of empowerment. In the course of the war, 
the Shi’as of Hazarajat in central Afghanistan and the 
Tajiks in the northeast under Massoud (currently the 
defense minister of the interim government) estab- 
lished effective administrative structures in their re- 
spective liberated zones. Having acquired autonomy 
and exercised political power, they may never again 
accept domination by the Pushtun majority. For their 
part, the Pushtuns tend to view the way in which the 
Marxist regime was overthrown to be a conspiratorial 
power play by non-Pushtun army officers in collabora- 
tion with Massoud. Given this political fragmentation 
along ethnic lines, it may be that only a decentralized 
political order granting autonomy to the ethnic groups 
can pave the way to genuine national reconciliation. 


Central Asian States 


As suggested above in the context of Pakistani cal- 
culations, the independence of the Central Asian re- 
publics of the former Soviet Union has added a new 
factor to the vortex of regional power rivalries in which 
Afghanistan finds itself today. Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, 
and Turkmenistan share not only borders but also eth- 
nic, Cultural, and religious affinities with Afghanistan 
and its peoples. 

Elites in Central Asia perceive Islamist movements in 
the tri-junction of South, Southwest, and Central Asia as 
highly destabilizing. These elites are groping for politi- 
cal identity, for a broader political base. Their adher- 
ence to the authoritarian power structures of the old po- 
litical order continues. But they face growing opposition 
on issues of democratic liberties and greater religious 
freedom. The growing power of Islamist forces and their 
alliance with the secular democratic parties were wit- 
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nessed in the brief success in removing the ruling es- 
tablishment of Tajikistan in May 1992.°4 The Central 
Asian elites feel their legitimacy threatened by cross- 
border, transnational Islamic influences emanating 
from Afghanistan, although the current mujahideen 
government in Kabul has sought to assure them it does 
not intend to align itself with opposition forces in the 
republics. 

The role of the Central Asian states may acquire 
greater significance if the ethnic split between Afghan- 
istan’s Uzbek and Tajik groups, on the one hand, and 
the Pushtuns, on the other hand, becomes unmanage- 
able. Ethnic bonds, with family and blood ties, may push 
the Uzbek and Tajik minorities of Afghanistan toward their 
co-nationals across the border in the event that the cur- 
rent power struggle in Kabul results in resurgence of the 
Pushtun element. So far, the Central Asian states have 
played no role at all. This is probably due more to the 
sorry state of their economies and the current crisis of 
state formation than to any disinterest in Afghanistan. 

Given the fact that road communication between Uz- 
bekistan and northern Afghanization is quite well devel- 
oped and that there are thus considerable opportuni- 
ties for trade, the Central Asian states can be expected 
to pay increasing attention to political events in Afghani- 
stan. With the barriers previously erected by Moscow 
now fallen, one might even see the transformation of the 
entire region of Central Asia, Afghanistan, Iran, and Paki- 
stan into a zone of economic and political cooperation. 
Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, and Tajikistan have already 
joined the Economic Cooperation Organization formed 
by Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey. Consensus on economic 
and political forms and on state identity has yet to emerge 
in all of these states, but the need for economic recon- 
struction in Afghanistan and Central Asia in line with re- 
gional and global trends toward marketization and liber- 
alization may bring these countries closer to one another. 


India’s Stance 


India’s Afghan policy during the period of Soviet 
interventionary war was contradictory. Although New 
Delhi vociferously decries involvement of external pow- 


4After weeks of protests organized by the opposition Democratic and 
Islamic Renewal parties, Tajik President Rakhman Nabiev went into hiding on 
May 6, when the rebels took over the parliament and radio building in 
Dushanbe. The New York Times, May 8, 1992. Later, they agreed to a coalition 
government retaining Nabiev as president until elections in December. 
The opposition has taken control of 16 ministries, including defense, interior, 
foreign affairs, agriculture, trade, and economy. Ibid., May 12, 1992 

2°See Pakistan Acting Deputy Foreign Minister Hamid Karzai’s 
statement, AFP (Hong Kong), May 20, 1992, in FB/S-NES, May 21, 1992, p. 35. 
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ers in the region’s security affairs, it maintained a 
guarded silence over the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan. Officially, it never uttered a word against the atroc- 
ities and devastation caused by the Soviet forces. Such 
silence sharply contrasted with the indignation un- 
equivocally expressed by most Third World countries 
over the Soviet actions. 

India’s pro-Soviet position in the Afghan issue was, 
however, consistent with New Delhi's general line on 
global alignments. First, it did not see any point in of- 
fending Moscow over an issue that did not directly en- 
danger Indian security. Second, New Delhi appeared 
more worried about the implications for the regional 
balance of power should the mujahideen forces topple 
the PDPA regime and install a government friendly rath- 
er than hostile toward Pakistan; what India desired was 
a secular and neutral Afghanistan, one friendly to it.7° 
Finally, India thought that Pakistan, drawn into the 
Soviet-supported conflict, would be amenable to New 
Delhi’s leadership role in the region, or at least would 
emerge still weaker in the regional power equation. 


from Afghanistan, who do not accept Najibullah’s rule, hold a council meeting in northern 
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Given these calculations, India adopted a policy that 
was supportive of the Soviet version of events in Af- 
ghanistan.®’ It was no less vocal than the Soviet Union 
in articulating the view that Pakistan, through its sup- 
port of the resistance, had attempted to destabilize the 
situation inside Afghanistan. On this ground, it tended 
to interpret the Soviet intervention as reactive rather 
than strategically offensive. Such a characterization 
seemed designed to undermine any justification for US 
military assistance to Pakistan.@° 

But New Delhi misjudged the magnitude of Mos- 
cow’s offense and the extent to which Pakistan was will- 
ing to take risks to bloody Moscow's nose. By down- 


?6Elaine Sciolino, “Gandhi Faults Islamic Rule for Kabul,’ The New York 
Times, June 11, 1988. 

®7See an official statement of the Indian representative made at the 
emergency session of the United Nations General Assembly on January 11, 
1980. UN, General Assembly, Sixth Emergency Special Session, 
Provisional Verbatim Record of the Third Meeting, Document 
A/ES-6/PV.3, General Assembly, United Nations, January 11, 1980. 

8Foreign Affairs Record (New Delhi), January 1980, p. 19. 
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the latter's visit to New Delhi on August 29, 1990. 


playing the Soviet aggression, India found itself neu- 
tralized in a major conflict next door. Pakistan, on the 
other hand, emerged a far more influential regional ac- 
tor, winning considerable international support. 

Unlike its neighbors and the overwhelming majority 
of Third World countries, India has never questioned 
the political legitimacy of various Afghan Marxist lead- 
ers installed by Moscow, from Nur Muhammad Taraki in 
1978 right down to Najibullah.*? Rather, it continued 
business as usual, extending technical and economic 
assistance to the beleaguered regimes.°° Indian inter- 
est in the fate of the Kabul regime grew even stronger 
as it became clear that the Soviet Union was serious 
about ending its Afghan war. First, New Delhi attempt- 
ed to be part of a regional settlement. This effort was 
frustrated by Pakistan and its allies. Having been mar- 
ginalized on the Afghan diplomatic scene, India in- 
creased its support for the Najibullah regime.*' India 
calculated that exhaustion from the war would force the 
mujahideen opposition in the end to accept Najibul- 
lah’s rule. This perception proved wrong: it was Najibul- 
lah who finally caved in under pressure from the Afghan 
resistance and his regime's own internal divisions. 
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Indian Prime Minister Vishwanath Pratap Singh (right) shakes hands with Afghan President Najibullah during 
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—Reuters/Bettmann. 


By opposing the cause of national self-determina- 
tion, India alienated itself from the popular forces of 
Afghanistan. Although many of the Afghan opposition 
leaders could appreciate the closeness of India’s ties 
with Moscow, they expected, at least, a neutral position 
regarding the war in Afghanistan. 

New Delhi's approach overlooked the probability 
that the future politics of Afghanistan would be more 
complex than the simple alternatives between secular- 


*°Vossef Bodansky, “New Pressures on Key Indian Borderlands,” 
Jane's Defence Weekly (London), Apr. 30, 1988, p. 840. 

S°F or a fuller account of Indian policy, see Thomas Perry Thornton, 
“India and Afghanistan,” in Theodore L. Eliot, Jr., and Robert L. Pfalzgraff, Jr., 
Eds., The Red Army on Pakistan's Border: Policy Implications for the 
United States, Washington, DC, Pergamon-Brassey's, 1986, pp. 44-70. 

According to mujahideen sources, India’s assistance was not confined 
to economic projects. New Delhi sent military advisers and technicians to man 
Kabul’s sensitive signal intelligence installations and help fight the 
counterinsurgency war. From author's interviews with Afghan resistance 
leaders in Peshawar, January 1990. 

3'See a report by Salamat Ali, ‘India Gets Involved: Gandhi Signals 
Support for Najibullah's Government,” Far Eastern Economic Review, May 19, 
1988, p. 35. Indeed, India was the first country outside the Soviet bloc to 
invite Najibullah to visit after the Soviet withdrawal 
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ism and fundamentalist Islamism. In the end, the Af- 
ghanistan that may emerge out of the war may be nei- 
ther controlled by Pakistan nor representative of Islam- 
ic fundamentalism. Rather, the country’s traditional 
Islamic character and true independence would con- 
ceivably afford much room for cooperative relations 
with both India and other countries in the region. Unfor- 
tunately, India’s unflagging support for the Marxist re- 
gime in Kabul may preclude New Delhi's drawing ben- 
efit from this result. The interim mujahideen government 
has indicated that Kabul will have to review its relations 
with New Delhi in the light of the latter’s persistent oppo- 
sition to the struggle of the mujahideen against the So- 
viet Union and its Afghan clients.?° 

The future of Indo-Pakistani relations is also cloudy. 
Antagonistic role images inherent in the psyche of na- 
tional power structures have constantly prevented de- 
fusion of bilateral tensions between the two countries. 
Attempts to delink confidence-building measures from 
the contentious issues until such time as either the se- 
verity of disputes is significantly reduced or enough 
good will is created to resolve them have achieved only 
marginal success.°° Hangovers of the past have, time 
and again, caused backsliding to adversarial relations. 
Kashmir is a case in point. 

The fall of the Marxist regime and formation of the 
mujahideen government in Kabul may influence the po- 
litical and psychological dynamics of ongoing conflict 
in Kashmir, where India and Pakistan have fought three 
costly wars. Long before capturing power in Kabul, the 
mujahideen leaders supported the liberation of Kash- 
mir, occupied by Indian forces in 1948 after obtaining 
an instrument of accession from the ruler of the state, al- 
legedly against the will of his Muslim subjects. Although 
India pledged itself to conduct a plebiscite in Kashmir 
to determine the final status of the territory,** it has yet 
to do so, deepening the suspicion and hostility in rela- 
tions with Pakistan. 

Since the Simla Agreement between India and Paki- 
stan in July 1972,°° Pakistan has preferred to set the is- 
sue on the back burner, and has kept it only alive sym- 
bolically for domestic political purposes. But with the 
eruption in 1989 of amass movement for self-determin- 


32See Ahmad Shah Massoud’s interview in Dawn, Apr. 24, 1992. 

33Radio Delhi, Dec. 31, 1988, in FB/S-NES, Jan. 3, 1989, p. 43. 

*On the origins of the Kashmir dispute, see Alastair Lamb, Kashmir: A 
Disputed Legacy, Hertingfordbury, Rexford Books, 1991; and Prem Nath 
Bazaz, History of Struggle for Freedom in Kashmir, New Delhi, Kahmir 
Publishing Co., 1954. 

%The agreement put an end to the long period of conflict between the 
two countries; they pledged themselves to an era of peaceful coexistence and 
no unilateral changes in the ceasefire-line in Jammu-Kashmir. See 
Lawrence Ziring, “Bhutto's Foreign Policy, 1972-73,” in Henry Korson, Ed., 
Contemporary Problems of Pakistan, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1974, pp. 56-80. 
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tion from India’s rule in Kashmir, the issue has once 
again moved to the front of the India-Pakistan agen- 
da.°° Although both countries seem to be showing con- 
siderable restraint, escalating exchanges of accusa- 
tions have produced something of a war hysteria.°’ The 
current uprising in Kashmir is so intense and wide- 
spread that India may not be able to control the situa- 
tion effectively, even if Pakistan is intimidated into re- 
stricting itself to a passive diplomatic role. 

Islamabad has, for historical reasons, remained 
closely interested in the political struggle of the Kash- 
miris, but it sees the Kashmir uprising as a legitimate 
movement that has developed indigenously.*° The cur- 
rent uprising stems primarily from the Kashmiris’ alien- 
ation from the Indian state structure, constant manipu- 
lations of Kashmiri political groups by the New Delhi 
authorities, and a strong sense of nationalism. Indis- 
criminate acts of violence committed by the Indian se- 
curity forces have further worsened the situation. 

There is genuine fear in Pakistan that if India’s current 
repressive measures in Kashmir fail, New Delhi may re- 
sort to war, citing Pakistan's involvement in separating 
Kashmir. As long as Soviet involvement in Afghanistan 
continued, New Delhi felt constrained from pressuring 
Pakistan for fear of triggering increased flows of West- 
ern military assistance to Islamabad. But now, India’s 
decisive military edge over Pakistan and its ability to 
sustain war for a longer period of time may tempt some 
of the hawkish Indian leaders to “resolve” the issue by 
attacking Pakistan with the objective of destroying its 
military capabilities. 

So far, neither country appears to desire yet another 
costly war, one perhaps more destructive than previ- 
ous ones, given the high-technology weaponry the two 
sides possess. Two factors, however, may aggravate 
tensions. First is public sentiment, which has run far 
hotter than the relatively cautious statements of govern- 
ment leaders. Second is the upsurge of fundamentalist 
Hindu elements in the 1991 Indian elections. Although 
conservative and overtly anti-Pakistan politicians still sit 
in the opposition, “Crush Pakistan” may yet emerge as 
a popular political slogan in an India wracked by a 
mood of uncertainty. The cruel fact is that the decisions 


36Pakistan has been accusing India of violating human rights in 
Kashmir, while India has alleged that Pakistan is furnishing supplies to the 
insurgent groups. Pakistan raised the Kashmir issue at the meeting of 
foreign ministers of member-states of the Non-Aligned Movement in May in 
Bali, Indonesia, and has threatened to take up the issue before the United 
Nations Security Council. See Muslim, May 16, 1992. 

37For example, former Indian Prime Minister V. P. Singh told the 
parliament that India should be ‘psychologically prepared for war.” Financial 
Times (London), Apr. 11, 1990. 

38 Asiaweek (Hong Kong), Feb. 9, 1990, p. 28; and Financial Times, 
Feb. 13, 1990. 


that would affect the future security of the region may 
not be completely divorced from the domestic political 
compulsions of both India and Pakistan. 


The Iranian Angle 


Although Iran has claimed that unity among all the Af- 
ghan resistance parties was necessary if there was to 
be an effective political alternative for Afghanistan,°° 
Tehran’s support has remained mostly confined to the 
Shi'ite factions. With disengagement from its war with 
lraq, Tehran stepped up aid to its Afghan clients and 
paid more attention to their politics. But this involve- 
ment never grew to a level that might have been deci- 
sive in competition between Shi'ite and Sunni forces in 
Afghanistan. 

Since the Soviet pullout, lran has focused on forging 
greater unity among Shi'ite resistance groups. These 
efforts were crowned with remarkable success in 
March 1990, when eight Shi'ite parties met together for 
the first time, in Tehran, to develop a common political 
and military strategy and form an alliance under the 
Hizb-e-Wahdat (Unity Party).*° A related objective has 
been to seek greater representation of the Shi'ite par- 
ties within the resistance as a whole and in the mujahi- 
deen successor regime in Kabul. Lack of agreement on 
Shi'ite representation prevented those parties from 
joining the Pakistan-backed interim government-in- 
exile in 1990.*' The Pakistan-based parties reportedly 
refused to accept 25 percent representation for the 
Shi'ite groups on the Afghan Shura (a consultative as- 
sembly that elected the interim government). They con- 
tended that this figure overstated the share of Shi'ite 
population in Afghanistan.*° 

Tehran has been ambivalent toward the Pakistan- 
based parties for at least two reasons. Beyond discom- 
fort with the traditional, non-revolutionary Islam of the 
majority of the Sunni parties, Iran never felt comfortable 
with the flow of US support to such Afghan resistance 
parties. Realpolitik concerns regarding Iran's national 
interests also play a part, as in Tehran's opposition to 
parties such as Hezb-e-/s/ami (|Islamic Party) of Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar. Deprived of Soviet support, the Na- 
jibullah regime played upon Tehran's concerns, indi- 
cating an apparent willingness to grant autonomy to 
Shi'ite-dominated areas in return for pushing Shi'ite 
parties to support an independent deal for Kabul. In re- 
turn, Iran facilitated Najibullah’s November 1990 dash 
to Meshhad, where he conferred with some of the mu/a- 
hideen leaders, including Pakistan-based moderate 
Afghans.*? Although this was an indication that Iran 
might negotiate with Kabul if the interests of the Shi'ite 
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Foreign minister Gulbuddin Hekmatyar (right) of the 
Afghan interim government-in-exile, addresses a 
press conference in Tehran, Iran, on March 7, 1989. 


—AP/Wide World. 


parties were ignored by the Pakistan-based resistance 
groups, there was no evidence that Iran had reversed 
its policy of cooperation with Pakistan in seeking a set- 
tlement of the Afghan issue. 

lran has been an important backstage player in the 
formation of the current mujahideen coalition govern- 
ment in Kabul.** Tehran expects to obtain a better deal 
for the Shi'ite groups it has supported and greater influ- 
ence for itself by patronizing moderate Sunni parties 
and the Tajik and Uzbek mujahideen commanders. 
lran continues to cooperate with Islamabad in trying to 
work out a political settlement in Afghanistan. The two 
cooperated in convening two trilateral conferences (in- 


3%lranian foreign minister's statement. Radio Tehran, Apr. 4, 1990, in 
FBIS-NES, Apr. 5, 1990, p. 40. 

40Radio Tehran, Mar. 13, 1990, in FB/S-NES, Mar. 15, 1990, p. 58 

4"Interview with Professor Burhanuddin Rabbani, head of the Jamiat-e- 
Islami (Islamic Society) in Ukaz (Jiddah), Mar. 31, 1990, translated in 
FBIS-NES, Apr. 5, 1990, p. 36. 

42 Author's interviews with the Afghan resistance leaders in Peshawar, 
January 1990. Tehran was reportedly more uncompromising on this issue than 
were some of the Shi'ite resistance groups themselves. 

43Muslim, Nov. 26, 1990. 

44Mushahid Hussain, “An ‘Afghan Solution’ for Peace,” Nation (Lahore), 
Apr. 27, 1992. 
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volving Iran, Pakistan, and Afghan resistance groups) 
that brought Sunni and Shi'ite groups together on the 
same platform. But ultimately it will be up to the Afghans 
to determine whether a suitably representative political 
authority can be created in Kabul that will satisfy the di- 
verse mujahideen groups. In the case of fragmentation 
of Afghanistan into smaller units, Tehran might be 


tempted to offer greater support for Shi'ite groups in the 


Hazarajat and Herat regions. 

Improvement in lran-Saudi relations may also have 
some impact on the Afghanistan situation. Rivalry be- 
tween Tehran and Jiddah has been muted by common 
antipathy to Iraq's Saddam Hussein. The two countries 
have restored diplomatic relations (severed during the 
lran-lraq war). A triangular consensus (involving Iran, 
Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia) has finally developed in 
support of the accord reached in Peshawar on April 25, 
1992, that spelled out a transitional government ar- 
rangement for Afghanistan.*° 


Conclusion 


The changes in the international environment over 
the past two years have removed the most stubborn ob- 
stacle to negotiation of political settlements of regional 
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conflicts in places like Afghanistan, but the question re- 
mains whether deep-rooted indigenous polarizations 
and their inherent contradictions will disappear with the 
end of the cold war. 

In Afghanistan, the long-term conflict has changed 
the traditional social and political order of the country. 
The most important development is the new salience of 
ethnic identity.4© Then, too, the influence of traditional 
authorities, such as the village and the tribal chiefs, who 
once mediated social conflicts, has declined. As many 
village and tribal leaders fled to Pakistan, the war at 
home brought forth a new class of leaders—the resis- 
tance commanders. Moreover the resistance groups 
are riven with fierce political and personal differences; 
with few exceptions, each group fought the Soviets in- 
dependently. Their internal divisions and the absence 
of democratic political institutions will doubtless com- 
plicate the process of maintaining a stable governing 
coalition. This instability, in turn, will contribute to on- 
going instability in relations with and among other 
states of the region. 


“SDontella Lorch, “Rebels Agree on Interim Rule for Kabul,” The New 
York Times, Apr. 25, 1992. 

48See, for instance, Graham E. Fuller, “Afghanistan's Jagged Mosaic,” 
ibid., Mar. 23, 1992. 
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Communism at the Crossroads: 
Changing Roles in Western Democracies 


Frank L. Wilson 


he failure of Eurocommunism at the end of the 
1970's marked the beginning of a difficult, 
decade-long search for a new political strategy 
for West European communist parties. This quest has 


| proven unsuccessful. As the end of the 20th century ap- 


| proaches, there is reason to believe that the communist 
| hope that seemed so bright at the beginning of the centu- 


ry in Europe will have entirely disappeared by its end. 
There are several reasons for the difficulties faced by 


| communist parties in Western Europe. Socio-economic 
| changes in these industrial states over the decades 


have eroded communism’'s political base of the work- 
ing and dispossessed classes. There has also been a 
significant shift of political values among West Europe- 
ans from the economic ones addressed by communist 
ideology to new concerns for quality of life and for politi- 
cal participation that are alien to communism. Finally, 
there has been the inevitable deradicalization that 
comes when a revolutionary party engages in demo- 
cratic, electoral politics. These challenges resulted in 
electoral reverses and the abortive attempt to counter 
them through Eurocommunism. 


The New Challenges of the 1980’s 


Two additional changes that took place during the 
1980's turned the difficulties of West European commu- 
nist parties into a genuine crisis of survival. The first of 
these was a fundamental shift in the political balance in 
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Western Europe during the early part of the decade that 
made segments of West European publics less recep- 
tive to communist ideology. For nearly 40 years, Euro- 
pean politics had been dominated by a “postwar con- 
sensus” on political and economic matters that basically 
reflected values defended by the social democratic Left: 
social welfare programs, state economic planning and 
intervention to assure steady economic growth and man- 
ageable inflation, government efforts to maintain full em- 
ployment, and a commitment to diminish economic and 
political inequities. This agenda originated on the Left but 
has become accepted by all parts of the political spec- 
trum in Western Europe. Even as free enterprise contin- 
ued to dominate these economies, there was widespread 
revulsion against capitalism, stock markets, profits, con- 
sumerism, and other supposed ills of free enterprise. 
While communists did not share the underlying assump- 
tions of this consensus, they could and did advocate so- 
cial democratic principles while awaiting the chance to 
introduce more fundamental social change. 

This postwar economic and social consensus was 
eroded by the prolonged crises of the 1970’s.' The old 
economic and social solutions did not seem to solve the 
prolonged stagflation and rising social tensions of that 
decade. By the beginning of the 1980's, a new political 
agenda emerged based on the economic and social 
thought of conservative thinkers.* Centering its beliefs 
on free enterprise economic liberalism,? New Right ac- 


'Mark Kesselman, Joe Krieger, et al., European Politics in Transition, 
Lexington, MA, D. C. Heath, 1987. 

*See Desmond S. King, The New Right: Politics, Markets, and 
Citizenship, Chicago, Dorsey, 1987; and Arthur Seldon, Ed., The ‘New Right’ 
Enlightenment, London, Economic and Literary Books, 1985. 

°The European use of the term “liberal” has an entirely different 
meaning than its use in the United States. In Europe, liberalism means a 
reliance on market forces and free enterprise instead of government 
planning and intervention to direct the economy. 
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tivists advocated rolling back the social democratic 
accomplishments of the previous 40 years. They called 
for an end to government economic regulation, the pri- 
vatization of publicly-owned enterprises, lower taxes 
for the wealthy in order to restore entrepreneurial initia- 
tive, and a curtailment of social welfare programs. 

While public support for the new consensus was not 
clear, the thinking of the New Right dominated the polit- 
ical agenda during the 1980's. The principles of the 
New Right inspired and reshaped the political pro- 
grams of centrist and even left-of-center governments 
throughout the industrial world. Thus, the socialist gov- 
ernments of Francois Mitterrand and Felipe Gonzalez, 
Helmut Schmidt's social democrats, and other social 
democratic governments and parties across Europe 
were influenced by the new agenda of less govern- 
ment, of privatization, of market-driven employment 
levels, and of free-enterprise capitalism.* 

The popular revival of free enterprise in Western Eu- 
rope brought an economic boom by the mid-1980’'s. As 
governments sold off publicly-owned enterprises, mil- 
lions of citizens became stock-holders for the first time. 
Profits, entrepreneurship, stock-ownership, and con- 
spicuous consumption became fashionable in Euro- 
pean countries, whereas previously they had been 
viewed as part of the evils of capitalism. The stunning 
economic successes of capitalist economies in Asia 
(Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, and Singapore) were in- 
disputable and contrasted with the slowing economies 
in communist countries. They offered evidence that 
rapid economic growth was possible without the hu- 
man costs and totalitarianism of the Stalinist model of 
development. 

Even in intellectual circles, which had long been cen- 
ters of radical economic and political thought, capital- 
ism emerged with a new, more acceptable image. It 
was politically correct to speculate about the possible 
end of the long popularity of Marxism and Marxism- 
Leninism among European intellectuals. In the 1950's 
and 1960's, writers and artists of note loaned their 
names and gave their endorsement to communist par- 
ties. Marxism-Leninism was widely seen by intellectu- 
als as offering a useful tool for analyzing past and 
present society. This was no longer the case by the 
1980's. One author described this change in France, 
where communism had once been very much in vogue 
among the highly visible French intellectual circles: 


The collapse of the communist mystique among 
French intellectuals contributed to the general de- 
cline in the appeal of Marxism in France. Once the 
dominant school of thought in the academy, in the 
French salons, and on the intellectually vibrant Pari- 
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sian Left Bank, Marxism by the late 1970’s had come to 
be viewed as largely passé and banal. In France of the 
mid-1980’'s, it was no longer fashionable or intellectual- 
ly respectable to be a communist.° 


The same discrediting of communism occurred among 
intellectuals throughout Western Europe. The divorce 
of intellectuals from communism was theatrically cap- 
tured in the denunciation of the French Communist Par- 
ty (PCF) by the French actor Yves Montand, who had 
publicly supported it for decades. 

The dominance of the new agenda of free-enterprise 
economics, privatization, and less government pressed 
the communists to the political sidelines. While commu- 
nists could support elements of the old social demo- 
cratic agenda, they were unable to embrace the capi- 
talism inherent in the new agenda of the 1980's. Their 
alliances with social democrats were strained or bro- 
ken as the socialists moved to incorporate elements of 
the new agenda into their programs. Thus, the PCF, al- 
ways a reluctant coalition partner, pulled out of Mitter- 
rand’s socialist government in 1984. The Italian Com- 
munist Party (PCI) abandoned the historic compromise 
as the Christian Democrats lost interest in the old social 
welfare consensus and picked up themes of the New 
Right. 

Above all, the shift in political agendas left the com- 
munists appearing to be among the sole advocates of a 
discredited past. Their support of government eco- 


nomic planning, nationalization of industry and finance, | 
and new social benefits for workers seemed out of step | 
with the times. For most of the century, communists | 


had benefited from a public image as an avant-garde, 
forward-looking party of the future. They now appeared 
increasingly as arear guard consumed by their opposi- 
tion to the changes in society and the economy that ev- 


eryone else regarded as essential adaptations to new | 


situations. 

Of course, not everyone approved of the new conser- 
vative agenda and its social and political conse- 
quences. But the communist parties rarely emerged as 
an attractive alternative for these dissenters from the 
new agenda.°® More frequently, those unhappy with the 
embrace of capitalism by most of the main parties 
turned to new social movements to express their oppo- 


4Geoff Hodgson, The Democratic Economy, Harmondsworth, England, 
Penguin, 1985; and Alex Nove, The Politics of Feasible Socialism, London, 
George Allen & Unwin, 1983. 

°Zbigniew Brzezinski, The Grand Failure: The Birth and Death of 
Communism in the Twentieth Century, New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1989, p. 207. 

Ronald Inglehart, Culture Shift in Advanced Industrial Society, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1990, pp. 248-88. 
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sition.’ They expressed their disagreement with the 
new agenda through forming ecological parties, wo- 
men’s organizations, tenants’ movements, and anti- 
nuclear movements. They found the communists’ pro- 
grams of little interest and the communist parties’ hier- 
archy and discipline unacceptable. In a sense, the 
shifting political agenda created a ghetto for the com- 
munist parties that was different from the old cold war 
ghetto of the 1950's and 1960's but every bit as effec- 
tive in keeping them out of the political mainstream. In- 
deed, it may well end up being more effective in that 
communists now look too out-of-date rather than too 
avant-garde. 

The dated nature of communism was accentuated 
by the collapse of communism in Eastern Europe. For 
communist parties in the West, the Soviet Union was the 
model for the future, and represented the revolution in 
action. They obeyed Moscow's ideological strictures 
and defended the October Revolution and all its works. 
One observer caught the importance of the Soviet- 
dominated party and model of the ideal future: 


Communist parties without a Moscow-centered world 
party would be like the Roman Catholic churches 
without a pope, without the need to follow a dogma 
decreed from a single source.® 


Early in the 1980’s, the countries that had long been 
held up by communists around the world as models for 
their future were seen to have serious faults. By the end 
of the decade, most of these communist regimes had 
disappeared or radically transformed themselves. 
Long overlooking the flaws and shortcomings of 
these regimes, Western communists had pointed with 
pride to the economic development, political stability, 
and social justice achieved in these communist re- 
gimes. By the mid-1980’s, these favorable assess- 
ments of the socialist states had become increasingly 
difficult to make as evidence of the economic paralysis, 
political instability, and social injustice in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union accumulated. The problems 
faced by these states were not new, but as Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev pushed for major changes in pere- 
stroyka, he had to admit and demonstrate the failure of 
the old system.° In short, the Soviet model of economic 
development, political stability, and an egalitarian soci- 
ety no longer looked so appealing. Marxism-Leninism 


7Russell J. Dalton and Manfred Kuechler, Eds., Challenging the Political 
Order: New Social and Political Movements in Western Democracies, Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 1990. 

8Seymour Martin Lipset, “The Changing Class Structure and 
Contemporary European Politics,” Daedalus (Cambridge, MA), Winter 1964, p. 
292. 
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became ‘a globally discredited ideology."'° Finally, in 
1991, the failed coup by hard-line communists, Gorba- 
chev's resignation as party leader, and the dissolution 
of the Soviet Communist party confirmed the bankrupt- 
cy of communist ideology. 

The failure of communist parties in power brought a 
major crisis of identity for communists in non-ruling par- 
ties. The characteristics that had long separated these 
parties from other parties and given them their distinc- 
tive identities were now undermined: their adherence to 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine; their advocacy of the Soviet 
model as the future they wished to create; and the 
unique features of their party organization. Now Marx- 
ism-Leninism was nearly universally rejected even in 
those countries that had for decades claimed to use it 
as a guide. No Western communist party believed that 
it could inspire revolutionary efforts in its country by 
pointing to the shaky remnants of communism in Cuba, 
North Korea, Vietnam, or China. Communists every- 
where began the process of seeking new ends and 
means in order to Survive in this new “postcommunist” 
milieu and to escape from the growing public impres- 
sion that their parties were parties of the past whose vi- 
sions of the future had failed. 


Is There a Postcommunism for 
Communist Parties? 


For communists in Western Europe, these changes 
had profound consequences. The discrediting of the 
Soviet system offered both a challenge and a new op- 
portunity. The challenge was to escape the fate of the 
communist regimes toppling in the East. The opportuni- 
ty came from the chance to fashion a new party and a 
new vision of the future that would be more compatible 
with national traditions than had been the Bolshevik 
model of Marxism-Leninism. 

The process of reacting to the changing situation has 
been wrenching for virtually every Western communist 
party. In one sense, the change has been harder for the 
non-ruling communist parties than for the communists 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. In the East, 
people became party members out of necessity; mem- 
bership was required to pursue political careers and to 
gain social and economic advantages. By contrast, 
party members in Western Europe joined the commu- 
nist cause out of a deep commitment to its ideological 
goals in spite of the social and political disadvantages. 


°Mikhail Gorbachev, Perestroika and the New Thinking, New York, 
Harper & Row, 1987. 
Brzezinski, op. cit., p. 189 
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An elderly man gives a clenched-fist salute at a rally of the Italian Communist Party in June 1976. 


lt was far easier for the communists in the East to aban- 
don their doctrines and even their parties than it was for 
those in the West. One of the few rewards for a person 
involved in a permanent minority party, such as one of 
the West European communist parties, was the emo- 
tional satisfaction of defending a pure, unadulterated 
ideal or ideology. As communist parties have had to re- 
think their doctrines and abandon major tenets, these 
activists find the very meaning of their partisan commit- 
ment threatened when sacrosanct principles yield to 
practical political concerns. The meaning of the politi- 
cal, social, and economic sacrifices they had made by 
joining the communist party was threatened by the doc- 
trinal and organizational transformations of the party in 
the West. In addition, communist party members feel a 
commitment to keep their parties pure and unchanged 
to honor the memory and sacrifices of their comrades 
who in the past had paid with their lives to defend the 
integrity of the party and its doctrines. 

These important emotional attachments to the past 
and to ideological rewards rendered the process of ad- 
justment very difficult and divisive in Western Europe. 
In the past, party discipline, democratic centralism, 
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and deference to Moscow protected the parties from 
unseemly, open fights over doctrines and strategies. 
Now, internal party debate, leadership battles, and 
open schism are common in West European commu- 
nist parties. As a result, responding to the new chal- 
lenges and opportunities is still in progress. Commu- 
nists are genuinely confused about the way to retain 
their identity and legacy while accepting the new politi- 
cal situation of the 1990's. Stanley Hoffmann described 
the dilemma that these parties face even before the cri- 
sis reached the acute stages of the past few years. He 
noted that West European communist parties “behave 
like a church that is afraid both of losing its distinctive- 
ness by throwing out too much of a now unappealing 
dogma and of losing its appeal by not throwing out 
enough.”"' 

This dilemma is complicated by the fact that the re- 
adjustment of party goals coincides with important 
electoral losses for nearly all West European commu- 
nist parties. In responding to declining voter support, 


"Stanley Hoffmann, “Fragments Floating in the Here and Now,” 
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the communist party leaders are tempted to retreat to 
past themes and strategies in order to please the re- 
maining party stalwarts. This often seems less risky 
than adopting new approaches in the vague hope that 
they might attract new voters. Thus, changes in West 
European communist parties remain hesitant, partial, 
and sometimes contradictory. 


Options 


The incomplete nature of the response of communist 
parties in the West to the major events in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the former Soviet Union draws attention to 
several options they have considered or tried. In a way, 
the problems they face are more challenging than 
those confronting Eastern Europe where completely 
new party systems are emerging. In the West, commu- 
nist parties are essentially locked into their past posi- 
tions by other parties on both ends of the political spec- 
trum. Their room to maneuver is limited by the 
occupation of the political space on their Left and Right 
by other well-established and often successful parties. 

In spite of the communist parties’ efforts to have no 
rival to their Left, small Trotskyite, Maoist, and anarchist 
parties on the extreme Left have impeded their move to 
a more revolutionary stance. Similarly, on their Right, 
the socialists or social democrats with long traditions in 
most West European countries and large electorates 
made any move toward a more moderate stance im- 
possible. In addition, other parties and new social 
movements had seized the initiative and were building 
support around new issues such as student rights, en- 
vironmental protection, women’s rights, and enhanced 
participatory democracy.'* In short, the communists’ 
attempts to redefine their essential nature were con- 
strained by the fact that other parties occupied the po- 
litical space around them and had already done what 
the communists might otherwise have wanted to try. 


A protest party. The option open to Western commu- 
nist parties that preserved the greatest continuity with 
the past was to emphasize the role of representing the 
downtrodden and the oppressed as a protest party. It 
involves maintaining the traditional dogma, especially 
the part that stresses the party’s role in seeking redress 
from the abuses of capitalism. This means a return to 
the “tribune party’'? of the early postwar years that 
spoke out for the interests of the disadvantaged. In the 
past, that tribune role was supplemented by a vision of 
anew and more just society that the communists prom- 
ised to achieve once in power. Today's communists 
seek to play the role of tribune without a well-defined 
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vision of a better world. They do so by embracing the 
causes of those who are disadvantaged economically 
or politically in their countries. It requires no commit- 
ment to an alternative vision since the more demagogic 
the promises and the more forcefully they are present- 
ed, the more the party is apt to appeal to those with 
grievances. 

There are two major problems with the protest-party 
option. One is that it leaves the party seeking diverse 
support from people with disparate and even conflict- 
ing goals. If the party becomes the champion of those 
who are left behind by the transformation of their societ- 
ies, its image of a dated and outmoded political forma- 
tion will be reinforced. That, in turn, will further hinder its 
efforts to regain broad political support. The second 
difficulty is that there are other parties now claiming that 
protest vote: the small extreme—left-wing parties that 
can more credibly seek the support of the small clien- 
tele for revolutionary movements in contemporary 
Western Europe; the social movements such as the 
ecology movement that can better champion the new 
issues; and the extreme-right-wing parties that exploit 
popular social and economic discontent presumably 
caused by large numbers of immigrants and decaying 
public order in large cities. 

This protest option is the one that has been adopted 
by the French Communist Party. It has rejected reform 
or doctrinal revision and has instead intensified its ef- 
forts to build a broad-based protest party still commit- 
ted to revolution. The PCF seeks to counter its electoral 
decline “by serving as a catch basin for protest.’”'4 It 
has renewed its efforts to advocate the causes of strik- 
ing workers, at times, exacerbating labor relations with 
class-warfare rhetoric. Local PCF leaders have also 
sought to capitalize on public antipathy toward immi- 
grants, and the national leaders have often tolerated ef- 
forts to mobilize support for the party on the basis of this 
kind of discontent. Conversely, the PCF has tried to re- 
cruit immigrant workers who have their own long list of 
grievances. The PCF has also sought support from 
those unhappy with the loss of their jobs as a result of 
the expanding European Community and of Japanese 
economic penetration. 

French Communists are dismayed by the changes in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. They reject the 
notion that perestroyka and g/asnost’ have relevance 


'2Dalton and Kuechler, Eds., op. cit. 

'3Georges Lavau, “The Communist Party in the French System,” in 
Frédéric Bon, et al., Le Communisme en France (Communism in France), 
Paris, Armand Colin, 1969. 

'4Heinz Timmermann, The Decline of the World Communist Movement: 
Moscow, Beijing, and Communist Parties in the West, Boulder, CO, Westview, 
1987, p. 166. 
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A demonstration organized by the communist-led Workers’ General Confederation in March 1987 to protest 


the French government's social security policies. The banner reads: “Social Security Is Life.” 


for their party. They have been critical of the social and 
economic changes in Eastern Europe. '° Their criticism 
of the unemployment, inflation, loss of social benefits, 
privatization, and economic dislocations in these coun- 
tries since the fall of communism fits well with criticism 
of these same problems in their own country. These 
Criticisms are still framed within the context of a broader 
critique of the capitalist structure. Such attacks help 
bolster the PCF’s claim to be an advocate of those in 
France who sense a lack of economic justice in the cap- 
italist system. 

French Communists remain attached to a basically 
unreformed version of Marxism-Leninism. That doc- 
trine provides the language of class warfare and op- 
pression that the PCF uses in standing up for discon- 
tented citizens. To be sure, the party no longer features 
its ideology and its attachment to the Soviet model as it 
did in the past. But it has not reaffirmed the doctrinal 
changes it made in the early 1970's and then repudiat- 
ed after 1977. It still retains the symbols, rhetoric, and 
style of the hard-line, revolutionary party. 


'8See for example, Paul Courtieu, “Czechoslovakia: One Year After,” 
Cahiers du Communisme (Paris), September 1990, pp. 106-13. 
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It is not clear that the choice of a protest strategy is 
the result of a conscious decision by the PCF leader- 
ship. The PCF has even been somewhat constrained in 
its protest strategy by its association with the governing 
Socialists since 1981. Although the PCF formally left 
government and the presidential coalition in 1984, it 
has not been able to break completely with the Socialist 
Party. The electoral system features a second ballot 
runoff in districts where no candidate wins an absolute 
majority. A party must have at least 15 percent of the 
registered vote in a district in order to be present on the 
decisive second ballot. Without their informal alliance 
with the Socialists, the Communists would have little 
chance to win any seats. After the 1988 elections, the 
number of PCF deputies in the National Assembly fell 
below the number required for a separate parliamenta- 
ry group. Although the party was allowed to maintain its 
official status as a group in exchange for its support for 
the minority Socialist government, it had no control over 
the policies pursued by that government. 

In pursuing the protest voters, the PCF has encoun- 
tered a number of problems. The diversity of reasons 
for protest or dissatisfaction with the system has com- 
plicated the PCF’s strategy—often the discontented 
people the PCF is trying to woo have diametrically op- 
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posed reasons for their dissatisfaction with society. The 
best illustration is the conflicting interests of lower paid, 
native French industrial workers and the often very un- 
happy immigrant workers, who are vying for the same 
jobs. The discontented indigenous workers see the 
growing numbers of immigrants as the cause of their 
own misery; the immigrant workers have their own very 
real economic and social problems. It is virtually impos- 
sible for the PCF to appeal to both of these sources of 
protest votes. The PCF has faced formidable competi- 
tion from the far-right National Front of Jean-Marie 
Le Pen for protest votes. Indeed, that party is more suc- 
cessful than the PCF these days in gaining support 
from those most discontented with the status quo: the 
small shop-owners and craft people; urban dwellers 
facing greater competition for public services and jobs; 
citizens troubled by the rise of urban street crime; and 
those hostile to the purported decline in morality and 
traditional values. Most of these unhappy French voters 
see the National Front as a more appropriate channel 
for their protest than the PCF. 

The PCF’s adoption of the protest stance has not re- 
versed its electoral decline. Once the best organized 
and wealthiest party in France, the PCF is now strug- 
gling to maintain its organizational structure. '© In the 
decade between 1978 and 1987, the PCF’s member- 
ship dropped by over one-third. The party's youth 
movement lost more than half of its membership. The 
party has severe morale problems among its remaining 
members. They are older and lack the zeal and dedica- 
tion of party activists in the past. These losses have now 
reached the point where the party’s very survival in par- 
liament is at stake. As mentioned above, the PCF has 
already fallen below the number of seats required for an 
independent parliamentary group; it is likely to lose 
even more seats in the next election. It may soon lose its 
ability to voice in parliament the protests of the discon- 
tented it seeks to represent. 

Once a major electoral power all over France, the 
PCF is no longer a national party. Its remaining support 
is concentrated in a shrinking number of redoubts, no- 
tably in the industrial north and in the working-class 
suburbs of Paris. But even in these strongholds, the 
PCF’s hold on its voters is weakening. The party's re- 
maining voters closely resemble the Socialist elector- 
ate in their policy preferences and socio-economic 
characteristics.'’ As the PCF continues to decline and 
the Socialist Party continues its successes, more com- 
munist voters will choose to “make their vote effective” 
by supporting Socialist candidates rather than Com- 
munists doomed to defeat. 

In many ways, the protest strategy now employed by 
the PCF has been forced on the party by a variety of po- 
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Georges Marchais, secretary general of the French 
Communist Party (PCF). 
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litical factors. With a strong and electorally powerful So- 
cialist Party on its Right, the PCF did not have the politi- 
cal room needed to become a more moderate party of 
reform. Recently, a series of unsuccessful challenges 
to party leader Georges Marchais from reform-minded 
leaders within the party solidified its hard-line position. 
A shift to a more moderate stance would seem to en- 
dorse those party leaders expelled or forced out of the 
party for challenging Marchais’s leadership and course 
of action over the past 15 years. 

Eventually, however, Marchais’s long dominance of 
the PCF will end, and with it may come anew chance to 


'6Philippe Buton, “The French Communist Party Since 1985: An 
Organization in Crisis," Communisme (Paris), Nos. 18-19, 1988, pp. 8-18. 

17Christian-Marie Wallon-Leducg, “1988: The Year of the Total Paradox: 
Weighing the Election of the French Communist Party,” ibid., Nos. 20-21, 
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revise its stance. But that time of adjustment may well 
come too late to save the party that for many years was 
the single most popular party in France. The PCF is now 
increasingly relegated to a role of sterile and impotent 
protest party without a vision of a newer and better 
future. 


A moderate, left-of-center party. Although the future 
of the PCF looks bleak, the natural course of moderat- 
ing party doctrines may continue in some settings to the 
point that the communist party becomes a broad- 
based party that accepts parliamentary democracy 
and seeks to achieve limited reforms through constitu- 
tional means. If this happens, Eurocommunism would 
simply be taken one step further, and the expectation 
that after a stage of “advanced democracy” there will 
be evolution toward some utopian communist ideal 
would be abandoned. Instead, communists would ac- 
cept the existing social, economic, and political order 
and would work to improve it rather than to replace it. 
The communist party would seek modest changes to 
benefit the less-advantaged portions of society without 
presenting a clear vision of an alternative socio-econom- 
ic order to replace the existing free enterprise society. 

As a reformist communist party sheds its distinctive 
Marxist-Leninist dogma, symbols, and tactics, and 
seeks reform rather than revolution, it becomes very 
much like the mainstream social democratic or socialist 
parties that have long played important parts in West 
European politics. Its transformation involves the tacit 
or explicit repudiation of the communist legacy of re- 
jecting the reformist, social democratic pathway to a 
new society. It does, however, assist the party in over- 
coming the legacy of failed communist regimes. The 
problems of the Soviet Union and the former communist 
regimes in Eastern Europe do not embarrass such a re- 
formist party because it does not hold up these coun- 
tries as models for its future. Such a reformed commu- 
nist party may become a major advocate of moderate 
social change and enhanced civil liberties in its own 
country. 

Without the ideological baggage of the past, a re- 
formist communist party can extend its electorate be- 
yond industrial workers and tenant farmers by appeal- 
ing to a broader range of citizens in other socio- 
economic categories. In an era when citizen demands 
for total social change are rare, a more moderate pro- 
gram might enable the communists to win the support 
of those who have minor grievances but who do not 
want to see a change in the system. It may pick up sup- 
port from voters who support the social welfare consen- 
sus that other parties, even those that embraced these 
values in the past, have now abandoned. Such a 


course of action has long been denounced in commu- | 


nist circles as “electoralism” and “right-wing revision- 
ism,” but this criticism is much less hurtful in an era 
when there is widespread repudiation of old Marxist- 
Leninist doctrines even by those who once were its 
most ardent advocates. 

The chief difficulty with this option is that there is usu- 
ally another party with an identical approach: the social 
democratic or socialist party. It is only where such a 
party does not exist or where it is weak that the commu- 
nist party can successfully adopt this option. As early 
as the 1950's, one observer correctly noted that com- 
munist parties, then still in their Stalinist guise, could 
only thrive where social democratic parties were in- 
effective.'® As they moderate their Leninist features 
and doctrine, they are most likely to succeed where 
they have the political space to become a moderate 
left-wing party. If there is already a powerful social 
democratic party in that space, the reformist commu- 
nist party is forced into the difficult task of defining how 
its stance differs from that already established party. 

The Italian Communist Party has political space on its 
Right open to it. After World War Il, the Italian socialist 
movement lived through decades of division and inef- 
fectiveness. Until the 1980's, the Italian Socialist Party 
(PSI) and the Italian Social Democratic Party (PSDI) lan- 
guished on the margins of Italian politics. Thus, when 
the PCI began its search for a new strategy, it did not 
have to worry about distinguishing itself from the mod- 
erate Left. 

The PCI also started its transition from a position of 
strength: it was the second most popular party in Italy 
and by far the largest party on the Left. In the early 
1970's, it had demonstrated its commitment to the re- 
gime when domestic terrorism seemed to threaten the 
very existence of the Italian republic. Also, while estab- 
lishing itself as the principal voice of opposition to the 
Christian Democratic government, the PCI had proven 
its responsibility in the style and content of its opposi- 
tion. Its genuine enthusiasm for the Eurocommunist 
changes marked only the beginning of the party’s effort 
to become a moderate left-wing party. 

After the failure of Eurocommunism and as the gener- 
al Crisis of Communism grew, the PCI moved even more 
clearly toward the political center. It recognized that the 
communist model, even a modified one, was not appli- 
cable to Italy or to the rest of Western Europe. It has 
abandoned the search for a middle path between the 
Soviet model of communism and Western social de- 
mocracy. Italian communists now present themselves 


'8Gabriel A. Almond, The Appeals of Communism, Princeton, Nu, 
Princeton University Press, 1954, pp. 386-88. 
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as mialioristithose who want to improve capitalism 
rather than to abolish it. 

In the process, the PCI has completely abandoned 
its Marxist-Leninist doctrine. In a special party con- 
gress in 1986, the first extraordinary congress in its his- 
tory, the PCI endorsed party leader Alessandro Natta’s 
call to abandon any remaining traces of “ideological 
dogmatism.” The party no longer talks of class warfare; 
and it avoids anti-American outbursts. Marx is referred 
to primarily in his role as a critic of Western society; Le- 
nin is rarely cited. Even Antonio Gramsci’s ideological 
writings have been shunted to the side. A PCI Central 
Committee member told the press: “Marxism-Leninism 
as a State religion has had its day, and no one believes 
in it anymore.” '? Over the past decade, the PCI has 
gradually eliminated the traditional Marxist-Leninist 
rhetoric from its public and internal discourse. 

Inso doing, the PCI has attempted to develop new in- 
ternational relationships. It has abandoned all its ties to 
the international communist organizations and now 
seeks to align itself with social democratic parties in 
Western Europe. Thus, in the late 1980's, the PC! urged 
its associated trade union, the General Confederation 
of Italian Labor (CGIL) to leave the Moscow-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions and to seek affiliation 
with the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and its European branch. The PCI also dropped 
its association with other communist parties in the Euro- 
pean Parliament and formed a separate group while 
working for acceptance by socialist parties as part of 
their parliamentary group. 

The PCI now wants to be an integral and an “‘integrat- 
ing party of the European Left.’*° It seeks to become 
ltaly’s party of the moderate Left, the moderate reform- 
ist alternative to the governing Christian Democrats. In 
an effort to put to rest its past reputation for anti-Ameri- 
canism, the PCI took the unusual step of offering finan- 
cial aid to Spanish Socialists in order to assist Felipe 
Gonzalez in his referendum campaign on continued 
Spanish membership in NATO.*' Western socialist par- 
ties, long accustomed to avoiding communist meetings, 
began sending delegations to PCI congresses and wel- 
coming visiting PCI officials in their own countries. 

In recent years, the PCI has also set broadening its 
electorate as a top priority. One of its major goals has 
been to increase its attractiveness to Catholic voters. 
By the 1970’s, the PCI had toned down its crusading 
atheism and attacks on Catholicism. Marx’s old dictum 
about religion being the opium of the masses disap- 


'8Cesare Luprini, La Repubblica (Rome), Jan. 14, 1986. 
20 1 ‘Unita (Rome), April 10, 1986. 
21The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), Jan. 28, 1986. 


peared from the PCI’s doctrinal rhetoric.** As far as the 
party was concerned, there was nothing incompatible 
about being amember of the party and being an active 
Catholic. The public increasingly perceived that one 
could be both a good Catholic and a good Commu- 
nist.2° In the 1980's, it was not unusual for Communist 
rallies in Catholic areas to display not only the red ban- 
ner and the national flag but also the flag of the Catholic 
church. Nevertheless, the party failed to achieve the 
historic compromise with Christian Democracy or gain 
the new voters it needed for its own electoral majority. 

Efforts to change the party’s program and image 
have persisted through several leadership shifts: from 
Enrico Berlinguer to Natta in 1984 and to Achille 
Occhetto in 1987. Unlike the situation in France where 
Marchais’s long hold on power paralyzed party reform, 
the Italian party changed leaders at regular intervals. At 
no point did the leadership shifts bring serious recon- 
sideration of the party’s new course. There has even 
been some relaxation of the traditional Leninist internal 
party discipline. Factions have emerged and have be- 
come important players in party politics. 

The culmination of this transformation in the Italian 
party came in 1991 when a party congress ratified a 
change in its name. It is now known as the Democratic 
Party of the Left. The hammer-and-sickle symbol has 
nearly disappeared, replaced by asmall emblem, indi- 
cating the party’s legacy, at the base of the large oak 
tree that has become the party’s chief symbol. The 
changes were approved by 60 percent of the congress 
delegates. The drama of this change was heightened 
when the congress that formed the new Democratic 
Party of the Left was so divided that it was unable to 
elect a leader. Achille Occhetto, the party leader and 
architect of the changes, failed to get the required ma- 
jority and withdrew from the leadership contest. Even- 
tually, but not before the congress broke up in confu- 
sion, he was selected as general secretary in a special 
meeting. 

The confusing leadership battle revealed the remain- 
ing divisions over the party’s transformation. Even 
among advocates of party renovation, there were sharp 
differences over the nature of that change. Some want- 
edaclear break with the past and a forthright attempt to 


22David |. Kertzer, Comrades and Christians: Religion and Political 
Struggle in Communist Italy, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1980, 
Dike: 

23in 1961, only 19 percent of Italians responded “yes” to the poll 
question: “Can one be a good Communist and a good Catholic at the same 
time?” In 1972, 55 percent responded “yes” to that same question. See 
Giacomo Sani, ‘Electoral Realignment and Party Identification: Toward a 
Hegemony of the Left?" Revista Italiana di Scienza Politica (Rome), No. 5, 
1975, p. 351. 
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Achille Occhetto, general secretary of the Italia 
Democratic Party of the Left. 
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claim the position of social democracy in Italy; others 
wanted anew name and image but preferred defining a 
distinctive position to the Left of social democracy more 
consistent with the party’s legacy. Still others were op- 
posed to any change at all. Some of them, an estimated 
5 percent of the party's membership, left to form a small 
dissident party loyal to the party's Marxist-Leninist tra- 
ditions. Such internal divisions are not unexpected giv- 
en the dramatic changes PCI is making. It is a party that 
had developed a strong supporting subculture based 
on its ideology, its revolutionary struggles through diffi- 
cult times, its heroes from the fascist era, and a special 
world view. As that legacy is abandoned—even repu- 
diated—many members and supporters who remain 
attached to that glorious past are disoriented and disaf- 
fected. Thus, party membership fell by nearly half dur- 
ing the last half of the 1980's: from 1.6 million members 
in 1983 to a claim of only 800,000 members in 1990. 

The voters’ reaction to the new Democratic Party of 
the Left is still uncertain. Earlier changes in the PCI, es- 
pecially during the 1970's and the first half of the 
1980's, brought important electoral gains to the com- 
munists. In the 1984 European elections, the PCI, 
buoyed by a ‘sympathy’ vote after the death of party 
leader Enrico Berlinguer, actually outpolled the Chris- 
tian Democrats. After that, the PCI’s electoral support 
declined. 


The party's unfortunate dispute over its highest lead- 
ership post immediately after it had formed robbed it of 
any momentum it might have gained from the excite- 
ment generated by its creation. However, the real test 
of its viability will be its ability to retain and expand the 
old PCI electorate. Many of the party’s traditional sup- 
porters, who were attracted by the party’s ideology and 
position on the far Left of the political spectrum, may not 
find the new party very satisfying. Barring some sudden 
and dramatic political change, other voters, who had 
not supported the old PCI, will be difficult to attract. In 
fact, in the 1992 elections, the first test for the new Dem- 
ocratic Party of the Left, it gained only 16 percent of the 
vote. This represented a drop of 10 percent from the 
previous parliamentary elections and a decline to near- 
ly half the PCl’s voting strength in the 1970's. A dissi- 
dent Communist party claiming a more orthodox Marx- 
ism-Leninism drew an additional 5.6 of the national 
vote. Not only had the PCI’s renovation failed to pro- 
duce electoral growth; it coincided with the party's 
greatest electoral defeat in its entire history. 

Above all, the Democratic Party of the Left will have to 
more clearly articulate its objectives and positions, a 
difficult task given its internal divisions and the difficulty 
of charting a democratic, reformist platform that differs 
from that of the PSI or even of the more progressive 
parts of the Christian Democratic Party. A final chal- 
lenge is that while the new party seeks to claim the polit- 
ical space of the socialists, the PSI is experiencing re- 
vival under the leadership of Bettino Craxi, an able and 
ambitious leader. Craxi, who as prime minister headed 
Italy's most durable government coalition, has his own 
vision of leading the Left-of-Center in a new bid to seize 
political leadership from the Christian Democrats. 

From the standpoint of its initial strength and favor- 
able political situation, the Italian Communist Party 
seemed well positioned to exercise the social demo- 
cratic option. The difficulties that it already has encoun- 
tered and the remaining uncertainties illustrate the 
challenges for all communist parties in attempting this 
reformist option as they consider their place in the era 
of ‘‘postcommunism.”’ 


“Conscience of the Left.’’ For some communist par- 
ties, another option is that of serving as the ‘“con- 
science of the Left.” Such parties compete alongside 
large and successful social democratic parties and 
seek to benefit from the dissatisfaction of left-wing vot- 
ers with the compromises of governing social demo- 
cratic parties. An electoral system premised on propor- 
tional representation permits them to elect members of 
parliament even with a small number of voters. Their 
presence on the political and parliamentary scenes 
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keeps the social democratic parties from straying too 
far to the Center or Right out of fear of losing key voters 
from their own left wings to the communists. 

These parties can still retain relatively orthodox com- 
munist ideologies. Few voters or even members take 
seriously their revolutionary rhetoric or aspirations. But 
| their radical stances remind voters and the social dem- 
ocratic party of traditional leftist values and goals. They 
can champion the causes of the disadvantaged in soci- 
ety and continue to promote traditional left-wing social 
and economic goals. In those cases where the social 
democrats lack a parliamentary majority of their own, 
the communists may hold the balance of power and, 
even while remaining out of the cabinet, have an impact 
on the social democratic government's policies. In vot- 
ing for the communists, left-wing social democrats can 
send a message of protest to their own government 
while still indirectly supporting it. 

The best example of this is the Sweden's Left Party— 
Communists. Its electorate is small, ranging from a 
postwar low of 3 percent to a high of 11 percent. In re- 
cent years, the party's support has ranged from 5 to 6 
percent. The Swedish electoral system permits the rep- 
resentation in the Riksdag of any party receiving 4 per- 
cent of the nationwide vote. During much of the 1970's 
and 1980's, the Social Democrats’ majority depended 
upon the informal support of the Communists. Left-wing 
Social Democrats have seemed content with that since 
they hope that it will Keep their party true to its princi- 
ples. Indeed, observers of Swedish politics talk of a 
“comrade 4 percent phenomenon,” which is produced 
by left-wing Social Democrats who vote for the Commu- 
nist party when polls suggest that the party may be fall- 
ing below the 4 percent threshold needed for entry into 
the Riksdag. 

For much of the postwar era, the Communist party 
has drawn a substantial portion of its votes from those 
who admit that their preferred party is the Social Demo- 
cratic Labor Party. In the 1988 election, for example, an 
estimated one out of four people who voted for the 
Communist party indicated that they preferred the so- 
cial democrats.** Voting for the Communists was a way 
for left-wing Social Democrats to show their displea- 
sure with their own party's leadership and government 
policies without throwing the Social Democratic Labor 
Party out of government. The 5.9 percent of the vote re- 
ceived by the Communists in 1988 came at a time when 
other communist parties in Western Europe were de- 
clining. It represented not a surge in Communist sup- 
port but rather a strategic vote by many Social Demo- 


°4 Jorgen Hermansson, “The Swedish Communist Party and the General 
Elections of 1988," Communisme, Nos. 21-22, 1988-1989, p. 182. 
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Julio Anguita, secretary general of the Spanish Com- 


munist Party. 
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cratic voters to warn their own party against moving too 
far to the Right. 

As communism collapsed in the East, the Swedish 
Communists changed their name, becoming the Left 
Party in May 1990. Under Chairman Lars Werner, the 
party tried to adjust to a political setting no longer favor- 
able to the traditional left-wing agenda. The new party 
faced internal dissent over the name change and over 
its ability to survive without its Leninist legacy. The 
sharp decline in support for all the leftist parties in the 
1991 elections confirmed the difficulties facing even 
those communist parties that had in the past success- 
fully stood as the “conscience of the Left.” 

Another party seeking a similar role on the Left of a 
governing social democratic party is the Spanish Com- 
munist Party. Under party leader Julio Anguita, Spanish 
communists have a leading role in a coalition of far left- 
ist parties known as the Left Alliance. The Alliance dou- 
bled the Communist party’s vote in 1989, taking 9.1 
percent of the vote and 17 seats in the Cortes. The party 
retains its own organizational structure and personality 
within the coalition. But the key to the success of the Al- 
liance in 1989 was the discontent of many leftist voters 
with the moderation of Felipe Gonzalez’s social demo- 
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cratic government. Many of them voted for the Left Alli- 
ance to warn the socialists’ against further compro- 
mises. 

French communists might also aspire to this role of 
“conscience of the Left.” However, the French electoral 
system and parliamentary rules have made the PCF a 
hostage to the Socialist Party rather than the con- 
science of the Left. The requirements of the two-ballot 
electoral system discussed earlier are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the Communists to satisfy. Suc- 
cess for Communist candidates who have obtained the 
required 15 percent of the vote and thus appear on the 
second ballot usually depends upon the withdrawal 
and support of the Socialist candidate. In addition, the 
party's right to have its own parliamentary group de- 
pends upon the election of at least 30 deputies. The 
party fell short of that number in 1988—and does not 
appear likely to do better in future elections. 


Conclusion 


None of the various options open to communist par- 
ties seems a very promising response to their current 
crises. This does not mean that these parties will disap- 
pear in the West even as they are dissolved in the East. 
In the East, entire regime changes are sweeping away 
the discredited communist parties. In the West, there 
are no regime changes likely to reset the political stage 
entirely. In the absence of such cataclysmic events, the 
inherited voting loyalties and durable political cleav- 
ages that shape electoral behavior often keep parties 
alive long after their goals have ceased to respond 
to current political needs. Their own organizational 


strength and inertia may maintain their existence as 
distinct political entities. Thus, small communist parties 
may continue as relics of the past in many Western de- 
mocracies. They will no longer be politically isolated by 
those fearing the danger such parties might post to de- 
mocracy, but they nonetheless will be confined in politi- 
cal ghettos of ineffectiveness and irrelevancy. 

The weakening of communist parties is not necessar- 
ily a good thing for Western democracies. Although 
these parties started out decades ago as revolutionary 
movements, they ended as parties supportive of the 


democratic systems that eventually undid them. By the | 


1970's, they were fully involved in democratic politics. | 


The communist parties integrated many citizens who 
felt abused by capitalism and democracy into the dem- 
ocratic system. They channeled social discontent into 
electoral and party politics and into trade union action. 
At the same time, these parties still represented the in- 
terests of the marginal, dispossessed groups in their 
societies. The downfall of communist parties in the 
1980's and 1990's eliminates these responsible advo- 
cates of the discontented. 

Without the powerful voice of communist parties to 
speak out for the alienated, the latter will search for new 
vehicles for their protest. The growth of radical right 
parties in so many West European countries in the past 
decade illustrates this shift of the discontented and the 
threatened citizens to new, unpredictable, and even 
anti-democratic movements. We may yet come to re- 
gret the passing from the political scene of the “tame’”’ 
communist parties of the 1970's and 1980's that were 
able to absorb and direct social unrest into productive 
and democratic modes of action. 
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Private Farming and 
Acrarian Reform in Russia 


Stephen K. Wegren 


s economic conditions in Russia continue to de- 
teriorate and thus threaten political stability, the 
issue of agrarian reform becomes ever more crit- 
ical. In late 1991, the Russian government considered 
the food situation in the country catastrophic, and as 
Russian President Boris Yel'tsin told the opening ses- 
sion of the 5th Congress of People’s Deputies in Octo- 
ber 1991, the country was faced with the task of creat- 
ing a “fundamentally new situation in the agrarian 
sector.” A key element in the project of agrarian reform 
has been the promotion of private peasant farming. 
The problems confronting Russian agriculture are 
multifaceted. They range from the basic issue of ineffi- 
cient, insufficient production to irrationality and waste in 
transportation, processing, distribution, and pricing. 
Collectivized agriculture appears to have reached the 
limit of its ability to improve levels of food consumption 
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in the country. As one chairman of an agricultural enter- 
prise recently stated: “All of us who work on the land 
well understand that a continuation of the previous sys- 
tem very soon would mean that kolkhozes and sov- 
khozes not only would not feed the country, but they 
could not even feed themselves." 

Although food supply and levels of consumption are 
the aspects of Russia's agricultural problem that affect 
people's lives most directly, many economists consider 
the cost of production to be an even more serious prob- 
lem. For decades, the Stalinist agricultural system fea- 
tured obligatory deliveries and an irrational pricing sys- 
tem that often required farms to sell goods for less than 
their cost.? Over time, the cumulative effect of this sys- 
tem was massive state subsidies (exceeding an esti- 
mated 120 billion rubles in 1990), poor food quality, and 
chronic shortages. 

Contemporary Russian agrarian reform seeks to im- 
prove the productivity and efficiency of the agricultural 
sector while at the same time cutting production costs 
and permitting the elimination of subsidies. In particu- 
lar, a primary goal is to create a stratum of private peas- 
ant farmers, who, offered the possibility of becoming 
rich, will significantly increase food output, which will in 
turn benefit all of society. 

Officials have expressed enthusiasm at the rate of 


'The headline for the December 4, 1991, edition of /zvestiya (Moscow), 
read: “The Government of Moscow Considers the Food Situation 
Catastrophic." For Yel'tsin's speech, see ibid., Oct. 28, 1991. 

2"To Divide the Land Is Easy. It's Much More Difficult to Educate the 
Farmer,” Rossiyskaya Gazeta (Moscow), May 5, 1992. 

3When former Prime Minister Nikolay Ryzhkov delivered his “Ryzhkov 
Plan” for economic reform before the Third Session of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet in May 1990, he revealed that retail food costs were “two-three 
times lower than actual production costs."" See “On the Economic Situation of 
the Country and the Concept of Transition to a Regulated Market 
Economy," Sel’skaya Zhizn' (Moscow), May 25, 1990. 
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growth in the number of peasant farms, noting that al- 
ready their numbers exceed expectations. On January 
1, 1990, there were only 231 “independent” farms 
registered in Russia (and many of these were doubtless 
leased rather than owned). By January 1, 1991, the 
number had grown to over 4,400; as of December 1, 
1991, there were over 34,700 peasant farms regis- 
tered, and by late April 1992, the number of peasant 
farms was more than 100,000.* Estimates are that the 
number of farms will grow into the hundreds of thou- 
sands and may encompass 40 million hectares of land 
over the next three to four years. 

Despite this impressive growth in the number of pri- 
vate peasant farms, those farms that do exist are years 
from being able to feed the nation; they often are—we 
shall see—little more than subsistence farms for urban 
dwellers seeking a reliable food source. Thus, we need 
to analyze very closely the patterns that are emerging in 
Russian peasant farming and to explore the economic 
and political obstacles to contemporary land reform. 


Historical Parallels 


In this context, it is useful to review briefly the agrari- 
an reforms initiated by Tsarist minister Petr Stolypin in 
the early 20th century.° Just as the Stolypin reforms 
created a set of institutions to give peasants an incen- 
tive to leave the mir (village commune) and create a pri- 
vate farm, so today’s reforms have created a new set of 
political and legal institutions that put an emphasis on 
land tenure outside the collective or state farm for the 
first time since 1928. Similar to the Stolypin reforms, the 
Current reform measures assume that by giving peas- 
ants the opportunity to buy land and to use it as they 
wish to “enrich themselves,” the state can motivate 
ambitious peasants to establish private farms and in- 
crease overall agricultural production. 

The Stolypin reforms proper were preceded by a va- 
riety of legislative acts. A law in 1903 abolished the li- 
ability of the mir as a whole for taxes or redemption pay- 
ments owed by individual members. A November 1905 
decree canceled the balance of redemption payments 
(more than 1 billion rubles), thus doing ‘away with the 
fiscal reasons for the existence of the village commune.” 
A decree promulgated in March 1906 addressed the 
problem of rural overpopulation in European Russia by 
opening up possibilities for the colonization of Asiatic 
Russia. In August 1906, Tsarist lands were transferred 
to the Peasants’ Bank, to be sold at 80 percent of mar- 
ket value to peasants. In October 1906, the peasants’ 
obligation to apply for a passport to travel outside the 
village was canceled. In November 1906, another de- 


cree allowed peasants to mortgage their holdings to 
the Peasant Bank in order to purchase the land of those 
peasants who left the village.® 

The actual “Stolypin reforms” can be traced to a de- 
cree of November 9, 1906, which, among other things, 
gave any member of a mir the right at any time to lay 
claim to (or appropriate) his share of communal land, 
for which he would receive title-deed of ownership. He 
could then have it consolidated and enclosed by alocal 
district land-settlement commission, with the expense 
of surveying to be borne by the state. Although the re- 
forms were not codified until the “Law of May 29th, 
1911,” they were in effect operative for years prior to 
passage of that legislation.” 

Between November 9, 1906, and January 1, 1915, 
some 2.7 million peasant households applied for ap- 
propriation, and 1.97 received deeds. These cases in- 
volved 22 percent of the members of village communes 
and almost 14 percent of commune lands. By the end 
of 1916, almost 11 percent of peasant families in Euro- 
pean Russia had enclosed their holdings (totaling more 
than 9 percent of peasant land) and had become eco- 
nomically independent of the commune.® 

The state’s underlying strategy was to bet that ‘the 
strong” would leave the mir, with its egalitarian and inef- 
ficient land distribution system, and strike out on their 
own to create a system of productive farms on which 
the state could depend to feed its growing cities.? Al- 
though the reforms were not in place long enough to 
fully transform the Russian countryside (Stolypin was 
assassinated in 1911), the period 1906—13 witnessed 
the highest average annual grain production in Russian 
history up to that time.'° At least part of this surge was 
attributable to private peasant farming. As one observ- 
er concluded: 


‘izvestiya, Apr. 27, 1992. Despite the rapid growth in numbers, peasant 
farms engage an insignificant percentage of the population. Given an average 
family size of just over 3 persons in Russia, one can estimate that some 
300,000 people resided on a private farm in April 1992—or roughly 
1 percent of the rural population of Russia, based on 1989 census data. 
See Vestnik Statistiki (Moscow), March 1990, p. 74. The percentage of land 
used for peasant farms in Russia comprised less than 1 percent of total 
agricultural lands as of late 1991. 

°For an earlier analysis of the parallels between the reforms of Mikhail 
Gorbachev and Stolypin, see David A. J. Macey, “Gorbachev and Stolypin: 
Soviet Agrarian Reform in Historical Perspective,” in William Moskoff, Ed., 
Perestroika in the Countryside: Agricultural Reform in the Gorbachev Era, 
Armonk, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 1990, pp. 3-18. 

®On these points, see George Paviovsky, Agricultural Russia on the Eve 
of the Revolution, New York, Howard Fertig, 1968, pp. 121—23, and 128-29: 
and Teodor Shanin, Russia, 1905-07: Revolution as a Moment of Truth, 
New York, Macmillan, 1986, p. 239. 

’See Paviovsky, op. cit., pp. 123-33; and David A. J. Macey, 
Government and Peasant in Russia: The Prehistory of the Stolypin Reforms, 
DeKalb, IL, Northern Illinois University Press, 1987, pp. 213-38. 

8Paviovsky, op. cit., pp. 133, 135. 
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Considering that these results have been achieved in 
the course of a single decade, of which the last quar- 
ter passed under war-time conditions, seriously hin- 
dering and restricting movement, they cannot fail to 
impress the student as striking. Indeed, in them- 
selves they are proof of the fact that, at the time of the 
inauguration of the agrarian reforms by Stolypin, the 
Russian countryside was already ripe for individual- 
ization and only awaited the opportunity of breaking 
away from the bonds imposed by communal tenure 
and the open-field system.'' 


The question is, will the current “bet on the strong’ have 
the same positive impact on rural production, not to 
mention create a similar social transformation?'* 


Legislative Framework 


The original reform scheme adopted by the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union in March 1989 envisaged 
that private endeavor would operate through the mech- 
anism of short- or long-term leasing of land from the col- 
lectivized sector.'? However, subsequent provisions 
allowing for “ownership” of the land have proved much 
more popular with would-be farmers. “Ownership” of 


*Peasant migrations to urban areas increased dramatically between 
1906 and 1910. In that period, the average annual rural-to-urban migration 
(based on the number of passports issued) in European Russia was more 
than 8.7 million (2.5 million more per year than in 1891-1900 and 7.5 million 
more per year than in 1861-70). The peasant migrants, called otkhodniki, 
seldom severed ties with the village. Males would typically spend most of the 
year working in an urban locale, often as an unskilled laborer in a factory, 
but would return home for planting and harvesting; their urban income went to 
pay redemption payments. See Jeffrey Burds, “The Social Control of 
Peasant Labor in Russia: The Response of Village Communities to Labor 
Migration in the Central Industrial Region, 1861—1905," in Esther Kingston- 
Mann and Timothy Mixter, Eds., Peasant Economy, Culture, and Politics of 
European Russia, 1800-1921, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1991, pp. 56-57. 

Stephen G. Wheatcroft, “Crises and the Condition of the Peasantry in 
Late Imperial Russia,” in ibid., p. 135. 

"Pavlovsky, op. cit., p. 135. When the Stolypin reforms ended remains 
an open question. George Yaney points out that the reform ‘‘ended” many 
times. The “last paper termination” came in August 1917, when the 
Provisional Government ordered a halt to land settlements. Prior to that, in May 
1917, land-settlement commissions had been abolished. But in real terms, 
Yaney argues that World War |, not governmental decrees, ended the reform, 
as large numbers of agricultural specialists and men working in the reform 
organization were mobilized for war. See Yaney, The Urge to Mobilize: 
Agrarian Reform in Russia, 1861-1930, Urbana, IL, University of Illinois 
Press, 1982, p. 398. 

'2One should not overlook the political dimension of the Stolypin 
reforms, inasmuch as they were designed to break up the peasant communes 
and create a strong rural middle class to help stabilize the countryside. 

'3See Gorbachev's speech to the CPSU Central Committee on Mar. 15, 
1989, in /zvestiya, Mar. 16, 1989. Translation of the pertinent passages 
appears in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), Apr. 18, 
1989, pp. 10-11. 


land may be defined two ways: first, as lifetime leasing 
with the right of inheritance (viadeniye), and second, as 
outright ownership (sobstvennost’). By the end of 1991, 
about 57 percent of peasant farms in Russia were held 
in viadeniye, and another 25 percent were owned out- 
right.'* The analysis here will concentrate on sobstven- 
nost’ rather than viadeniye. 

A considerable amount of legislation on private lana- 
holding has been passed over the last two years. A 
draft law on peasant farming was published in the sum- 
mer of 1990.'° At the end of 1990, the RSFSR parlia- 
ment adopted a number of agrarian reform measures. 
On November 22, it passed the law ‘On Peasant 
Farms,” legalizing private peasant farms and the hiring 
of labor by such farmers. The next day, alaw “On Land 
Reform” ended the state monopoly on land and al- 
lowed for the transfer of land to individuals; an amend- 
ed version was adopted on December 27, 1990.'® Also 
in December, a law “On a Program for the Revival of 
the Russian Countryside and Development of the Agro- 
Industrial Complex” allowed for individual purchase of 
land and the operation of private farms, '’ and alaw “On 
the Social Development of the Countryside” guaran- 
teed that “all forms of farming have the equal right to 
organize production.’’'® 

In December 1991, a second flurry of legislative ac- 
tivity attempted to accelerate land reform in Russia. 
President Yel’tsin signed two decrees: “On the Accel- 
eration of Privatization” and “On Urgent Measures for 
the Realization of Land Reform in the RSFSR.”'? And 
the Russian government passed two resolutions: “On 
the Order of Reorganizing Kolkhozes and Sovkhozes”’ 
and “On the Reformation of the System of State Man- 
agement of the Agro-Industrial Complex of the Russian 
Federation.”*° The “Urgent Measures” decree was 


'4"Earming Through the Prism of Figures,” Krest'yanskaya Rossiya 
(Moscow), Jan. 25, 1992. 

'S"On the Peasant Farm (Draft),"’ Ekonomika i Zhizn' (Moscow), No. 28, 
July 1990, p. 15-17. 

'8For the final versions of these two laws, see Kak poluchit' zemlyu: 
sbornik normativnykh aktov i obraztsov dokumentov (How to Obtain Land: 
Handbook of Normative Acts and Sample Documents), Nizhniy Novgorod, 
np, 1991. | thank Clifford Gaddy for bringing this handbook to my 
attention. 

For an extremely detailed presentation of reform as it covers all aspects 
of land use, not just agriculture, see “Land Code of the RSFSR,” 
Krest'yanskiye Vedomosti (Moscow), No. 16, May 21, 1991. For a general 
discussion of land reform at a local level, see “On Land Reform (Draft),” 
Severnaya Pravda (Kostroma), Nov. 15, 1990. 

'7Severnaya Pravda, Jan. 9, 1991. The law pledged that at least 15 
percent of the RSFSR's national income would be devoted to developing the 
social infrastructure of the countryside. 

'8Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 4, January 1991, p. 19. 

'9See Rossiyskaya Gazeta, Dec. 31, 1991. 

2°Zemlya i Lyudi (Moscow), No. 2, January 1992, pp. 1, 3, and 2, 
respectively. 
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Clearly intended to facilitate the development of private 
farms by assigning specific responsibility for imple- 
menting measures allowing workers to leave the kol- 
khoz or sovkhoz and to take land with them.*! It also in- 
structed state and collective farms to re-register during 
1992 for the purpose of breaking up unprofitable so- 
cialized farms into private farms,** and it provided for 
the sale of land under certain conditions.*° 

The decree reorganizing state and collective farms 
was aimed primarily at eliminating unprofitable ones.2* 
Farms in the state and collective sectors that were un- 
able to pay off their debts and meet their payrolls were 
to be declared bankrupt by February 1, 1992, and to be 
liquidated and reorganized during the first quarter of 
1992. Optimally, a profitable enterprise would take over 
the bankrupt farm, but if not, debts were to be settled 
by selling the farm's assets at auction.2° Although it 
focused on problems of farm insolvency, the decree 
also instructed all farms, by January 1, 1993, to reorga- 
nize themselves and form “local committees on land 
privatization” that were to be located within “every sov- 
khoz and kolkhoz”’ (Point 3). The decree reiterated that 
persons leaving had the right to receive a share of farm 


?'Already in March 1991, farm directors had been directed to ensure 
that peasants be alowed to leave the farm expeditiously and without 
hindrance. See Sel’skaya Zhizn’, Mar. 20, 1991. Repetition of this provision 
in December 1991 was a clear sign that opposition by farm directors to 
peasant departures was a serious problem. 

“When | asked economists at a profitable state farm outside Kostroma 
city last winter what re-registration would mean for their farm, they shrugged it 
off and said it was primarily for tax purposes. However, the key here is that 
for profitable farms, re-registration can indeed be nothing more than a 
nuisance. For unprofitable farms, it is their death sentence. 

In October 1991, Yel'tsin signed a law that established rates of taxation 
per hectare of arable land for the various oblasts in Russia. The tax is to reflect 
the composition of arable land, its quality, the area, and its location. See 
“On Paying for the Land,” Krest'yanskiye Vedomosti, No. 39, Oct. 29, 1991, 
insert, pp. 1-8. 

23 number of situations are envisioned in the December 1991 decree 
under which the sale of land is permitted, including the sale of land to other 
agricultural workers or farms at free (market) prices. However, it seems 
that land sales will still need to receive approval from the Russian parliament 
before becoming legal. Information based on an interview with Aleksandr 
Meyendorff, a former agricultural economist at the All-Union Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Science (VASKhNIL) in Moscow, Jan. 12, 1992. 

The Sixth Congress of People’s Deputies of the Russian Federation, in 
April 1992, again rejected the free sale and purchase of land, requiring 
peasants to hold a plot for 10 years before being able to sell it. See “The 
Peasant Still is Not an Owner and Can Be Commanded,” /zvestiya, Apr. 17, 
1992; and “The Name of Russia Is Legalized, But Land Was Still Not Given 
to Its Citizens,” ibid., Apr. 18, 1992. 

4The Russian Ministry of Agriculture was to draw up a list of enterprises 
that would not be affected by the reorganization resolution. That list was not 
available to me at the time this article was written, but subsequent 
comments by government officials indicated that the reorganization would not 
affect farms if they were profitable. 

*5Participation in the auction is “mainly for workers of the farm.” 

Whatever remains after the auction will be sold at an open auction for “all 
those who wish to undertake agricultural activities on the territory of the 
former farm.” 


land, and it repeated the stipulation that the land may 
come from the social sphere (Point 9). 

The reorganization decree, though clearly the most 
far-reaching and radical to be passed since land re- 
form began in 1988, does not mean Yel’tsin is abandon- 
ing collectivized farming. As the President explained 
on television: 


| keep on saying that the reorganization of collective 
and state farms does not mean they are going to be 
disbanded. . . . If collective and state farms are in 
good condition and work for a profit, let them go on 
doing so. But we do have 2,600 loss-making farms. A 
decision has to be taken on their future during the 
first quarter. This land should be given to peasants or 
anyone else who wants to work the soil. There will be 
no further subsidies.® 


While giving those who want to leave the socialized 
farming sector the opportunity to do so more easily, the 
legislation in no way prevents state and collective farms 
from reorganizing into newly constituted “enterprises” 
or labor collectives and continuing to operate largely as 
before. 

In any case, anew basis for private farming has been 
laid through the codification of a number of important 
rights and protections for private farmers.®’ The law 
“On Property in the RSFSR” explicitly legalized private 
property.*° Private farms have been granted equal 
standing with other types of farming. Interference in the 
activities of private farms by state or cooperative or- 
gans is prohibited and, under provisions of the decree 
“On Urgent Measures,” is punishable with fines 
amounting to up to three months’ salary. Private farms 
have the right to define independently what kinds of ag- 
ricultural activities they will undertake and the structure 
and size of their production, to hire labor, and to en- 
gage in commercial transactions with enterprises and 
associations. 

The law “On Peasant Farms’ stipulates that ‘“‘every 
able-bodied citizen” who possesses “specialized agri- 
cultural knowledge or past specialized training” has 
the right to organize a peasant farm. In the case of mul- 
tiple claims to land, preference is to be given to citizens 
who have lived in the given locality.2? The RSFSR Land 


Moscow television, Jan. 23, 1992, translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Central Eurasia (Washington, DC— 
hereafter, FB/S-SOV), Jan. 24, 1992, p. 50. 

*’For a summary list of the rights of citizens conducting peasant 
farming, see Kak poluchit zemlyu. .. , pp. 12-13. 

°°See Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 3, January 1991, p. 13. 

*°The draft law included language (dropped in the final version) that 
indicated that preference would be given to families with many children. 
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Code adds that any citizen at least 18 years old who 
has experience in agriculture and the corresponding 
skills, or who had past specialized training may receive 
land. The code gives members of kolkhozes and work- 
ers in sovkhozes and other agricultural enterprises the 
right to leave and become peasant farmers (with the 
approval of the rayon [county] soviet of people's depu- 
ties) and to take with them an assigned amount of land 
from the farm or enterprise. In March 1992, the govern- 
ment went further and adopted a resolution stating that 
an individual no longer requires permission to leave a 
farm,°° and the resolution on reorganization of the state 
and collective farms says that a farmer can leave at will 
(however, land assignments still must come from the 
rayon soviet). 


Who Distributes the Land? 


Authority over the distribution of land is exceedingly 
diffuse and often ends up in the hands of those with the 
least interest in seeing privatization succeed. The De- 
cember 1990 law “On Peasant Farms” created an 
RSFSR State Committee for Land Reform and a hierar- 
chy of land reform committees in oblasts, krays, rayons, 
and towns. The committees were empowered to survey 
the land and make recommendations; actual decisions 
to allocate land were to be made by rayon soviets of 
people’s deputies, i.e., the elected county-level gov- 
ernments, which tend to be dominated by supporters of 
the old system. In one rayon, the decisions were made 
by a nine-person “presidium” (malyy sovet) of the 
rayon soviet, which included six chairmen of sovkhozes 
or kolkhozes and a chairman of the rayon agricultural- 
industrial organization.*' The land reform committees 
remained dependent upon those they were supposed 
to monitor for matters as elementary as transporta- 
tion,°* and local officials often sabotaged the process 
of distributing land by requiring additional paperwork. 

The decrees of December 1991 attempted to impose 
greater central control over the distribution process in 
order to counteract local efforts to thwart land distribu- 
tion. But in doing so, they may have only added compili- 
cating new layers of authority. At the highest level, the 
RSFSR Ministry of Agriculture was made responsible 
for ‘the conduct of agrarian reform’; and below this 
ministry, there were to be departments in krays, ob- 
lasts, and autonomous regions. Below these there were 
to be rayon-level branches of agricultural manage- 
ment. At the lowest level, there were to be city food 
committees in Moscow and St. Petersburg.°° 

The decree “On Urgent Measures” indicates that 
both the Ministry of Agriculture and the Control Direc- 


torate of the Administration of the President of the Rus- 
sian Federation were to be responsible for fulfillment of 
Yel'tsin’s December 1991 decrees, and that they were 
to report monthly on their progress. Below the Ministry 
of Agriculture, organs of executive power in krays, ob- 
lasts, and autonomous regions were to establish norms 
for the size of land plots to be given to farmers who 
leave collective or state farms, and to do so before 
February 1, 1992. Rayon executive organs, along with 
land reform committees, are then to establish average 
norms for free land to be given to farmers, based on 
land quality. Local organs of power then are to monitor 
(kontrolirovat’) the process that gives kolkhoz and sov- 
khoz workers the right to leave the farm in order to es- 
tablish their own farms. These local organs are to en- 
sure that exit occurs “without hindrance.” Committees 
on land reform and on land resources of the Ministry of 
Agriculture are to “systematically” prepare catalogs of 
land available for redistribution and to publicize them 
so as to show prospective farmers what land is avail- 
able. The decree orders farm directors to assign land to 
people who want to leave the farm within one month of 
their application. The land plot is to be defined and as- 
signed by local officials according to the process con- 
tained in existing legislation. Implementation still large- 
ly rests on the shoulders of local officials, as the decree 
stipulates that “local administrations are to ensure the 
delivery [of land] to citizens.” Finally, the decree in- 
structs local organs of executive power to implement 
these provisions or face fines as established in the land 
code. 

The resolution on farm reorganization establishes a 
somewhat different mechanism. It sets up Ccommis- 
sions at the rayon level and within each farm to oversee 
reorganization of the farms and to ensure equitable 
land distribution. These commissions are to include 
representatives of local organs of power, farm manag- 
ers, worker collectives, rayon-level agricultural man- 
agement, land reform committees, and creditors. They 


3°"Qn the Course and Development of Agrarian Reform in the Russian 
Federation,” Krest'yanskiye Vedomosti, No. 14, Mar. 31—Apr. 6, 1992, p. 6. 

3'Rossiyskaya Gazeta, Jan. 25, 1992. 

32According to an account from Kursk Oblast, “committees on land 
reform in the oblast exist only in name... . In Kursk rayon, for example, an 
area of 1.7 thousand square kilometers with 192 villages and 28 collective 
and state farms, the land committee does not have any kind of 
transportation.” Ibid. 

In March 1991, the RSFSR Supreme Soviet and Council of Ministers 
instructed the State Committee and local soviets of people’s deputies to 
complete the creation of rayon and town committees for land reform, to 
adopt expedient measures for ensuring that the committees have skilled 
people, and to assign them the necessary means to do their job. See “On 
Additional Measures for Accelerating Land Reform in the RSFSR,” Sel’skaya 
Zhizn', Mar. 20, 1991. 

33See the decree on reform of the agro-industrial complex. 
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are to serve as “‘liquidation commissions” for unprofit- 
able farms. The commissions are to assign to the farm 
director or manager ‘personal responsibility for fulfill- 
ment of the resolution.” 

The impact of these new laws and new administrative 
bodies on the course of land reform remains to be seen. 
Itis not at all clear what the relationship will be between 
the new commissions and the previously existing land 
reform committees and other local bodies. It is not clear 
why Yel’tsin did not simply strengthen the land reform 
committees rather than create new bodies. If, as it ap- 
pears, he hoped to concentrate more power in the 
hands of his personally selected regional administra- 
tors, there is no guarantee that this course of action will 
bring success.** 

Further, it is not clear how ministerial support for re- 
form is to be ensured. Most Western analysts agree 
that ministries have sabotaged past economic reforms, 
which would have diminished their power.°° The ap- 
pointment of Vice President Aleksandr Rutskoy as min- 
ister of agriculture in mid-February 1992 may well im- 
pede reform, because his idea of how reform should 
proceed differs considerably from Yel’tsin’s plan.%° 
Given the conflicts between the old laws passed by the 
Russian parliament and the new provisions issued by 
Yel'tsin, bureaucrats and local officials are bound to be 
confused. And when in doubt, bureaucrats do things 
the way thay have always done them. 


Obtaining Land 


There are two issues in the practical application of 
the new legislation. The first is the sort of land made 
available to would-be private farmers. The second is 
the actual procedures governing the disbursal of lands 
to applicants. Government policy with regard to both is- 
sues has changed rather rapidly in the last two years. 


What kind of land is being made available? The laws 
regulating the land available for peasant farming have 
undergone a very interesting evolution. At first, only un- 


On this point, see Rossiyskaya Gazeta, Jan. 17, 1992. Immediately 
following the August 1991 coup attempt, Yel’tsin appointed people to many 
oblasts to supersede the elected bodies and run the oblast. The purpose 
was to put a pro-reform individual in each area to break the resistance of 
conservative leaders. For a partial listing of these administrators, see 
Izvestiya, Aug. 26, 1991. 

See, for example, Ed A. Hewett, Reforming the Soviet Economy: 
Equality versus Efficiency, Washington, DC, Brookings Institution, 1988, 
esp. Chap. 5. 

°For a description of Rutskoy’s ideas on land reform, see “Why 
Rutskoy's Agrarian Program Scares Agrarian Deputies,” /zvestiya, Apr. 20, 
1992. 


wanted or unused properties were to be included in the 
land fund made available to those wishing to lease land 
or obtain ownership of land. According to the Decem- 
ber 1990 law on peasant farming, rayon or city soviets 
of people’s deputies were to create for distribution to 
peasants funds of lands from holdings of kolkhozes, 
sovkhozes, and other land-using enterprises in the fol- 
lowing categories—agricultural land that had fallen or 
been converted into less valuable usage; land of all cat- 
egories that was not used for a special purpose; agri- 
cultural land that had not been used for one year, or 
land that had a non-agricultural purpose and had not 
been used for two years; land of agricultural enter- 
prises whose productivity for the last five years was no 
greater than 80 percent of the norms for similar land; 
and land that had not been purchased and was still in 
the possession of the fund. In January 1991, Gorba- 
chev issued a decree calling for an all-Union inventory 
of “irrationally used land in kolkhozes, sovkhozes, for- 
estries, and other land users, including land given to 
ministries and departments of the USSR,” and specify- 
ing that some 3-5 million hectares of such land were to 
be assigned for use in peasant farms (krest’yanskoye 
khozyaystvo), private plots (lichnoye podsobnoye kho- 
zyaystvo), collective gardens (Sadovodstvo), and other 
agricultural uses.°” 

A more liberal approach was introduced in a March 
1991 resolution passed by the Presidium of the RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet and Council of Ministers and signed by 
by Yel’tsin. This resolution gave executive committees 
and presidia of local soviets of people’s deputies the 
right to withdraw up to 10 percent of a state or collective 
farm’s land and give it to citizens for cooperative farm- 
ing, private peasant farming, or the operation of private 
plots or collective gardens, without prior approval of the 
local soviet of people's deputies.°® Finally, the Decem- 
ber 1991 decrees stipulated the right of farmers to 
leave the state or collective farms and to take with them 
any farm land they wished. 

More important than definitions of the land available 
for acquisition, of course, was the actual process and 
the power granted to or retained by persons who might 
have an interest in impeding the process. Procedures 
vary, depending on whether the applicant for land is 
currently a member of a state or collective farm or is a 
non-farm applicant. 


Land for people wishing to leave a sovkhoz or kol- 
khoz. The prescribed procedures for farm members 
seeking to set up a private farm have evolved rapidly 


37"On Priority Measures... .” 
38"Qn Additional Measures ... .” 
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over the last several years. The draft law on peasant 
farming published in July 1990 stated that a member of 
a collective farm, or worker on a state farm who wished 
to leave the farm and to create an independent farm, 
needed to announce his intention to the chairman of the 
kolkhoz or director of the sovkhoz. In the announce- 
ment of his intention to leave, the private farmer-to-be 
was to indicate the size of the area he wished to re- 
ceive, as well as the value (Sto/most’) of the property. A 
general meeting of the kolkhoz was to consider the re- 
quest and make a decision within a month. If agree- 
ment was forthcoming, the decision was to be transmit- 
ted to the rural soviet of people’s deputies, and if this 
body concurred, the matter was to be sent to the rayon 
soviet of people's deputies for the formal withdrawal of 
the agreed-upon plot of land from the farm and the or- 
ganization of a private farm. If there was disagreement 
between the farmer who filed the petition on the one 
side and the farm and the rural soviet on the other, it 
was to be resolved by the rayon soviet of people’s dep- 
uties. The kolknoz member or sovkhoz worker could 
further appeal the decision in court. Once granted, the 
land was legally registered as to quantity, value, and 
ownership. 

The draft law on peasant farms specified that the 
quality of the land be at least comparable to the aver- 
age for the farm; if this was not the case, the private 
farm was freed from the land tax for the first five years, 
and might receive deductions in payment of income 
taxes. However, this concession was generalized to all 
peasant farms, regardless of land quality in the final 
version of the law on peasant farms, which took effect 
on January 1, 1991.°9 The law stated that amember of a 
collective or state farm had the right to leave the farm 
and create a peasant farm without the agreement of the 
worker collective or enterprise administration. The 
rayon or city soviet of people’s deputies, however, re- 
tained final say in land assignment. The size of the plot 
was to be determined by the value of the shares the 
member owned.*° A person granted a land plot could 
increase the size by either leasing or purchasing addi- 
tional land. The owner of land was given the right to 
pass it on to his heirs. 

This version of the law required the person wishing to 
leave the state or collective farm to list the value of the 
shares he owned, the suggested area of the land sought, 
its location, and the type of activities he would conduct on 
the land. The farm or agricultural enterprise was sup- 
posed to review the application within a month.*' The 
head of the farm or enterprise, together with the rural sovi- 
et, was to send this information to the rayon soviet of peo- 
ple’s deputies, which was to make a decision within a 
month. Failure of the farm director to abide by this proc— 
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ess within the specified time frame could result in a fine 
of 1,000 to 3,000 rubles. If the farm or enterprise re- 
fused to assign the specific land plot indicated in the 
application to the person wishing to leave the farm, the 
rayon or city soviet of people's deputies had the right to 
determine independently the location of the land plot. 

The December 1991 Yel'tsin decrees further stream- 
lined the process for obtaining land. The resolution on 
the reorganization of farms states that “All members of 
kolkhozes and workers in sovkhozes, including those 
on a pension, have the right to free land.” The decree 
“On Urgent Measures” simply states that “leaders of 
farms will assign land to workers and to members of his 
family within one month of the time of receiving the an- 
nouncement [of his desire] to establish a [private] 
farm.” The decree then states that the delineation of 
land plots and their assignment will be carried out by lo- 
cal administrations according to existing laws. The fine 
on farm directors for failure to assign land within the 
specified one-month period was raised to three 
months’ salary.** 


Land for non-farm citizens. For citizens who are nei- 
ther members of kolkhozes nor workers at agricultural 
enterprises but who want to become private farmers, 
the process for obtaining land is somewhat different. 
They receive land from a special land fund, which, ac- 
cording to Article 38 of the law “On Land,” comprises 
“all land not assigned ownership rights or in constant 
use.’’*9 Citizens may relocate to other regions in order 
to receive land plots. 

A non-farmer seeking land submits an application to 
the local soviet of people’s deputies, in which he indi- 
cates the intended use of the land, a suggested size, its 
location, the number of able-bodied people in his fam- 
ily, and—in the case of leasing—the length of the term 
he intends to use the land. On the instruction of the local 
soviet, the local committee for land reform prepares, 
within two months, the necessary materials and sub- 
mits them to the local soviet for confirmation. The deci- 
sion (or an extract of same) is then given to the citizen 


39Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 4, January 1991, p. 19. 

4°Members of farms were to be given shares according to the length of 
service on the farm and the work done. See Kak poluchit’ zemlyu, p. 11. 

*"According to the decree “On Additional Measures . . . ," signed by 
Yeltsin in March 1991, the term was shortened to a week. 

*2There is evidence that such fines are actually being assessed, albeit 
in still-modest numbers. As of April 1, 1992, across the territory of the Russian 
Federation 79 fines, totalling 154,000 rubles had been assessed for 
procrastination in assigning land, and 336 fines totalling more than 5.2 million 
rubles had been assessed for violations of the land code. See /nformatsiya 
o khode zemnoy reformy na 01.04.92 g. (Information On the Progress of the 
Agrarian Reform as of April 1, 1992), Moscow, Committee on Land Reform 
and Land Resources of the Russian Federation, 1992, p. 6. 

43See RSFSR Land Code and the law “On Land," Pravda, Mar. 7, 1990. 
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within seven days from the time the soviet receives the 
paperwork. If the land is transferred to the individual 
gratis, the decision of the local soviet of people's depu- 
ties serves as the basis for assigning the land and for 
issuing documents certifying the right of ownership of 
the land.*4 


In all cases, whether or not the private farmer-to-be is 
amember of a state or collective farm, his farm is regis- 
tered with the rayon or city soviet of people's deputies. 
After this registration, the peasant farm obtains the sta- 
tus of alegal entity and receives a registration card indi- 
cating ownership. 

For private farms, land is allotted for ownership with- 
out payment, up to certain established norms. Addi- 
tional land—up to limits set by the respective autono- 
mous region, kray, or oblast—may be purchased or 
leased.*° Prices for land plots to be purchased were to 
be established by the Russian Ministry of Agriculture 
and Ministry of Economics and Finances by February 1, 
1992. Land for operating a private plot or for gardening 
or animal husbandry is also granted free of charge up 
to the prescribed norms established by the rayon, vil- 
lage, or city soviet of people’s deputies. Papers docu- 
menting such ownership rights are to be delivered dur- 
ing 1992 to those who have received such land.*° 

Yel’tsin’s decree “On Urgent Measures” expanded 
the legislation passed by the Russian parliament in De- 
cember 1990. Those who left a collective or state farm 
were given the right to trade their land and property 
shares, and also to arrange to lease their shares. More 
significant, owners of plots of land were given the right 
to sell their land under certain conditions, and workers 
in agricultural enterprises who had land shares could 
sell them to other workers on the farm or to the farm it- 
self, at unregulated prices. 

There has been an evolution in legislation concern- 
ing the quantity of land to be allotted to private farmers. 
The RSFR Land Code states that the size of the land 
area assigned to private peasant farms is determined 
on a case-by-case basis, taking into account the com- 
position of the peasant family and observing limits on 
the sizes of land plots for peasant farms defined by the 
soviets of people’s deputies in krays, oblasts, autono- 
mous oblasts, and autonomous districts (okrugy). Yel’- 
tsin's December 1991 decree “On Urgent Measures,” 
however, stated that the Russian Council of Ministers 
and organs of executive power in krays, oblasts and 


“4See the law “On the Peasant Farm” and the RSFSR Land Code. 

49See “On Land Reform,” Kak poluchit' zemlyu, p. 4. 

4©"On Additional Measures .. . .” The author has seen references to but 
no details on the pricing of land plots for sale. 


autonomous regions were to establish, by February 1, 
1992, limits on the size of plots to be distributed. It also 
specified that the size of the land plot would depend on 
the farmer's ‘specialization, the number of workers, the 
quality of the land, and other factors.” Rayon organs 
were to establish average norms for free land based on 
the quality of land.*’ 


Economic Obstacles 


A number of economic obstacles have hindered the 
development of private farms. First, there is the prob- 
lem of start-up costs. A study by VASKhNIL in 1989 esti- 
mated the cost of a 10-hectare farm with 10 cows at 
85,000 rubles, and a 50-hectare farm at 300,000 ru- 
bles. But those prices are completely outdated be- 
Cause since January 1991, firms selling machinery and 
equipment have more freedom to set their own prices 
and, aS a consequence, prices have skyrocketed for 
agricultural consumers of machinery, building materi- 
als, fertilizers, and equipment, putting them out of 
reach for most private farmers. For example, a K-701 
tractor, whose old price was R20,600, cost more than 
R57,000 in early 1991; the price of a K—70B tractor 
soared from R4,850 to R17,000; and a Don—1500 com- 
bine, from R39,000 to R68,370.*° Start-up and equip- 
ment costs have risen even higher following price liber- 
alization on January 2, 1992. For example, the head 
administrator of Ponazyrevskyy Rayon in Kostroma Ob- 
last noted that “not that long ago in order to equip a 
farm it took 300,000 rubles. And now, according to our 
modest estimates, it requires no less than half a mil- 
lion.’”*? Reportedly, peasant farmers in the oblast were 
granted on average only 40,000 rubles in bank credits 
per farm.°° 

It is evident that state investments currently are woe- 
fully inadequate to put private farming on an adequate 
financial basis. During 1991, the Russian government 
allocated 1 billion rubles for the creation of peasant 
farms, a sum to be administered by the Association of 
Peasant Farms and Agricultural Cooperatives in Russia 
(AKKOR). Amember of VASKHANIL, V. Dobrynin, calcu- 
lated that it would cost 120-150 billion rubles to orga- 
nize and equip 400,000 to 500,000 peasant farms in 


4’These steps have apparently been taken, but it is too early to know the 
size of the new norms or how they differed from the old. 

48Sel'skaya Zhizn', May 17, 1991. Ibid., Mar. 26, 1991, notes that the 
price of a farm house had risen from R40,000 to R140,000. 

49"The Decree Is Perceived with Anxiety,” Kostromskoy Kray 
(Kostroma), Jan. 15, 1992. 

50" Year of Reform. What Are the Results?” ibid., Jan. 17, 1992. 
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Russia, not to mention a similar sum to construct an ad- 
equate rural social infrastructure.°' By this estimate, 
the 1991 budget allocation would be able to equip only 
3,300 farms. Moreover, it is now clear that not all the 
money allocated to support private farms was actually 
used to establish such farms. In September 1991, the 
president of AKKOR, V. Bashmachnikov, revealed that 
his organization had received only 650 million rubles. 
Of that sum, about one-fifth was used to pay farmers 
who moved to another locale. More than half is still in 
the bank in the form of unused credits. AAKOR has had 
to intervene by offering financial guarantees so that 
farmers could borrow up to 100,000 rubles. Collective 
or state farms often refuse to guarantee loans to peas- 
ant farmers, claiming the risk is too great.°* 

In October 1991, Yel’tsin announced a number of 
measures his government planned to implement in 
1992 to further facilitate the growth of private farms. 
These included allocating 24,000 tractors, 22,000 gas 
automobiles, and more than 6 billion rubles in budget- 
ary resources to promote peasant farming.°? However, 
even this level of funding seems inadequate to the task. 

A second issue is the degree to which private farm- 
ers have independent access to market channels. The 
ability to turn a profit hinges in large measure on the 
prices a farmer receives for his produce. The law states 
that peasant farmers have the right to dispose of their 
produce in anumber of ways. Farmers may conclude a 
contract with procurement organizations, sell their pro- 
duce on the kolkhoz market, or sell it through the state 
and cooperative trade network.°* Although market 
prices are obviously the most attractive option, almost 
two-thirds of private farms surveyed in Russia sell their 
output to state or collective farms, and only 14 percent 
sell their produce on the market.°° 

Various reasons account for this dependence on the 
state and cooperative sector. Given that private farms 
overwhelmingly rely on family labor, and given the 
small size of the average peasant family, the farm sim- 
ply may not have the ability to spare someone from pro- 
duction to go to the time-consuming effort of transport- 
ing and selling the farm’s produce. Then, too, private 
farmers often lack adequate means for transporting 
output to the market. The state or collective farm will 
naturally want a share in the proceeds for transporting 


5™Development of Agriculture in Conditions of a Market Economy,” 
APK: Ekonomika, Upravieniye (Moscow), March 1991, p. 6. 

2"To Sell the Land Prematurely,” Se/’skaya Zhizn', Sept. 24, 1991. 

53"“Speech of Boris Yel'tsin,” /zvestiya, Oct. 28, 1991. 

$4"On the Peasant Farm.” Kak poluchi’ zemlyu, p. 16. 

55See “The Farmer in Russia,” Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 16, April 1991, 
p. 10. This trend was confirmed by the author's interviews in Kostroma. 


and distributing the produce—a common ‘middle- 
man” transaction in market economies. 

Private farming is also hampered by poor access to 
equipment, machinery, fuel, and other production in- 
puts, not to mention the high price of these goods. 
Three-fourths of private farmers surveyed in Russia 
said difficulty in obtaining these commodities constitut- 
ed the primary obstacle to the development of their 
farm.°° In general conditions of short supply,°” the 
private farmers find themselves at a disadvantage in 
competing for scarce resources with state and collec- 
tive farms.°8 

A fourth obstacle relates to the frequently remote lo- 
cation of the land acquired by the private farmer and 
the nonavailabity of essential amenities. One author, in 
analyzing why few people are willing to become private 
farmers, wrote: 


.. . there is one reason: there is not any kind of infra- 
structure in the countryside in these regions: no 
roads, no decent trade, no medical services. In a 
word, there is nothing there not only for a normal life, 
but simply for the existence of a person.°? 


In Kostroma Oblast, only 9 percent of private farms 
have telephones; 15 percent are located within one ki- 
lometer of a telephone; 27 percent, between two and 
three kilometers; and 49 percent, four or more more ki- 
lometers from a telephone. Moreover, more than 75 
percent of peasant farms in Kostroma are dependent 
on well or pond water, and less than 40 percent have 
natural-gas service on their farms.©° 

Fifth, whereas previous legislation had excluded 
peasant farmers from the food tax or compulsory state 
orders, a new decree signed by Yel’tsin in early Janu- 
ary 1992 requires that “not more than 25 percent” of 


S€ibid. In Kostroma as of January 1992, among 257 peasant farmers 
there were 195 tractors, 147 gas automobiles, 189 plows, and 6 grain 
combines. “A Year of Reform. What Are the Results?” 

57In 1991, the delivery of tractors to the agricultural sector was down 
from the levels in 1990, a year in which there was a shortfall of 14,000 
automobiles and 36,000 tractors. See Se/’skaya Zhizn’, Mar. 26, 1991. 

°8A fascinating article by a kolkhoz chairman in the Bashkir Republic 
highlighted the contradictions inherent in the situation. He argued that many 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes themselves show poor results because of lack 
of inputs. Distribution of land to peasants without adequate inputs will likewise 
yield “negative results,” and peasants are heavily dependent on 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes to receive or purchase the needed inputs. If more 
inputs become available, will the socialist-sector farms pass them on or 
retain them to improve their own results? See “And the Farmer Needs the 
Kolkhoz,” Sel’skaya Zhizn’, Apr. 1, 1991. 

5""Where Is the Peasant Suppressed?” Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 40, 
October 1991, p. 15. 

°K ostromskoye oblastnoye upravieniye statistiki, Razvitiye 
krest’'yanskikh khozyaystv oblasti (Development of the Oblast’s Peasant 
Farms), Kostroma, RSFSR Goskomstat, 1991, p. 2. 
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certain products produced by peasant farmers be de- 
livered to the state to help supply the state food fund in 
1992. These deliveries are compensated at market 
prices prevailing in the region where the purchase 
takes place, but the precise mechanisms for delivery 
are not clear and may conceal processes whereby 
peasant farmers get less than full market value for their 
efforts.©' 

Last are questions regarding the ability of the peas- 
ant family to operate their farm. The social composition 
of the Russian countryside is hardly conducive to the 
development of private farms. The average size of a 
kolkhoz member's family in Russia is just 3.2 persons. 
Men aged 16—54 constitute less than 30 percent of kol- 
Khoznik families; children under 11 years of age, 24 
percent; and women over 55 and men over 60, another 
13 percent. Women constitute 40 percent of kolkhoz la- 
borers in Russia.° 

Kostroma Oblast is representative of these demo- 
graphic trends. On the 257 peasant farms in existence 
in January 1992, there were only 548 people, an aver- 
age of just over 2 persons,°? for an average farm size of 
41 hectares. In general, the rural population has been 
declining, by 18 percent between 1985 and 1990, and 
the population on the oblast’s 200 collective farms fell 
from 33,200 to 28,200 over the same period.® Of rural 
dwellers, 49 percent are considered capable of labor, 
while 23 percent are younger than 15 and 28 percent 
are older than 60 (for men) or 55 (for women). The larg- 
est single category of rural residents by age is 60 and 
older (24 percent); people aged 20-39 comprise only 
27 percent of the rural population. 


Trends in Peasant Farm Development 


At first, the pattern of development of private farming 
in present-day Russia contrasted with the results of the 
Stolypin reform. Under the Stolypin reforms, the great- 


®™On Formation of State Food Funds for 1992,” Zemlya i Lyudi, No. 3, 
January 17, 1992, p. 1. 

®2Kolkhozy SSSR: kratkiy statisticheskiy sbornik (Kolkhozy of the USSR: 
Short Statistical Handbook), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1988, p. 181; and 
“The State Statistical Committee Reports,” APK: Ekonomika, Upravleniye, 
December 1990, p. 36. 

®3"'A Year of Reform. What Are the Results?” 

*4Kostromskoye oblastnoye upravieniye statistiki, Nalichiye 
krest'yanskikh khozyaystv v oblasti (The Presence of Peasant Farms in the 
Oblast). This one-page document had just been completed when | visited 
the Goskomstat office; it had been printed in only 10 copies. 

®idem., Narodnoye khozyaystvo Kostromskoy oblasti v 1990 godu: 
Sstatisticheskly sbornik (The National Economy of Kostroma Oblast in 1990: 
Statistical Handbook), Kostroma, RSFSR Goskomstat, pp. 30-31. 

\dem., Agropromyshlennyy kompleks oblasti (The Oblast Agro- 
Industrial Complex), Kostroma, RSFSR Goskomstat, 1991, p. 32. 


est concentrations of private farms occurred in the 
steppe, the black-earth (BE) areas with fertile and pro- 
ductive land. Most of European Russia, comprising 
non—black-earth (NBE) lands, had far fewer private 
farms up to 1916.°’ At the outset of the current reform, it 
was precisely in the less productive lands of Russia 
where private farms tended to be formed. However, 
more recently, developments have begun to conform to 
the results of the Stolypin reforms (see Tables 1—3).° 

As of January 1991, farms outside the BE region (as 
defined by me) accounted for 75.3 percent of the total 
peasant farms, with 74.4 percent of total peasant farm 
acreage. By January 1992, these figures had fallen to 
61.9 and 63 percent respectively. Why were such a 
high percentage of private farms initially established 
where land is relatively poor, where production costs 
are higher, and where the potential for profit is lower? 

A key reason is official resistance. Before and after 
Yel’tsin’s recent decrees, it has been farm chairmen 
and local soviets of people’s deputies—the ones who 
have the most to lose—who have been the key actors in 
land reform. Yel’tsin himself noted that “in places, there 
is simply non-acceptance of smallholders, on the whole 
an outright non-acceptance.’©? (One can only assume 
that the greatest resistance came from officials in the 
most productive and fertile regions.) 

Moreover, even the former USSR Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies, a body likely to have been more liberal 
than local bodies, showed significant conservatism on 
land reform. In a survey of 676 deputies, leasing was 
the most popular form of farming (38 percent), followed 
by collective contracts (27 percent), and last, private 


®’These conclusions are based on maps of peasant enclosures and 
other data on the Stolypin reforms in Paviovsky, op. cit., esp. pp. 332, 334. 

®8The tables are calculated from data in “The Dynamics of the Number 
of Farmers of Russia,” Krest'yanskiye Vedomosti, No. 15, May 14, 1991, p. 8; 
Don Van Atta, “First Results of the ‘Stolypin’ Land Reform in the RSFSR,” 
RFE-RL Research Institute, Report on the USSR (Munich), July 19, 1991, 
pp. 20-23; and “Peasant Farms of the Russian Federation,” 

Krest'yanskiye Vedomosti, No. 5, January 25—February 3, 1992, p. 10. 

My definitions for the black earth (BE) and non—black earth (NBE) 
regions do not conform to conventional usage. A strict definition of BE regions 
includes only Belgorod, Voronezh, Kursk, Lipetsk, Tambov, and Rostov 
oblasts, and Krasnodar and Stavropol’ krays. This has been broadened to 
include a number of other regions, the primary criteria for inclusion being 
soil quality and farm productivity. In some cases where the region had both BE 
and NBE soils, | based my judgment on production. My categories remain 
open to dispute, but | believe they provide a better sense of the more 
productive versus the least productive agricultural areas in Russia. 

January 1992 statistics show 49,770 individual peasant farms in Russia 
with a total of more than 2 million hectares of land. For the RSFSR as a whole, 
the average farm size was 42 hectares. Calculating from the author's soil- 
zone definitions, the average farm was approximately 52 hectares in NBE 
regions, 42 hectares in BE regions, and 44 hectares in regions east of the 
Urals. 

*8Moscow Television, Jan. 23, 1992, translated in FB/S-SOV, Jan. 24, 
1992, p. 50. 
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Table 1: Formation of Private Farms in Non-Black Earth Areas 


January 1, 1991 


Number 
of Area 
(hect.) 


Russian Federation farms 
Arkhangel'’sk 
Astrakhan’ 
Chelyabinsk 
lvanovo 
Kaliningrad 
Kalmykia' 
Kaluga 
Karelia’ 
Kirov 

Komi' 
Kostroma 
Kurgan 
Leningrad 
Mari El! 
Moscow 
Murmansk 
Nizhniy Novgorod 
Novgorod 
Perm 

Pskov 
Ryazan’ 
Smolensk 
Sverdlovsk 
Tatarstan’ 
Tver’ 
Udmurtia’ 
Viadimir 
Vologda 
Yaroslavl’ 
TOTALS 1,374 


‘Formerly an “autonomous soviet socialist republic” (ASSR). 


66,075 53 


May 1, 1991 January 1, 1992 

Number Number Aver. 
of Area of Area size 
farms (hect.) farms (hect.) (hect.) 

Gye) 5 505 Al 

359 17,695 49 

978 69,081 71 

386 9,442 24 

401 DAS 19 

261 149,997 575 

307 16,268 53 

319 4,630 alts) 

391 7,556 45 

2 4,821 22 

258 11,459 44 

607 29,455 49 

6S 17,167 NSS 

220 3,786 a7 

O02 17,539 16 

24 316 ifs} 

733 16,639 23 

617 14,781 24 

1,477 47,079 32 

574 14,412 25 

319 16,875 53 

5S 27,159 47 

lel 32,625 29 

250 11,284 45 

783 34,302 44 

701 18,596 27 

418 10,084 24 

434 15,208 So) 

566 24,920 44 

6,935 261,050 5S 15,882 766,223 52 


Sources: “The Dynamics of the Number of Farmers of Russia,” Krest'yanskiye Vedomosti (Moscow), No. 15, May 14, 1991, p. 8; Don Van Atta, ‘First Results of the 
‘Stolypin’ Land Reform in the RSFSR,” RFE/RL Research Institute, Report on the USSR (Munich), July 19, 1991, pp. 20-23; and "Peasant (Farmer) Farms of the 
Russian Federation,” Krest'yanskiye Vedomosti, No. 5, Jan. 28—Feb. 3, 1992, p. 10. 


farming (25 percent). On the question of private proper- 
ty, only 19 percent favored permitting private proper- 
ty.’° Finally, it is to be recalled that the original law on 
peasant farms required that peasants hold land for 10 
years before being able to sell it, and although the Yel't- 
sin decree “On Urgent Measures” in December 1991 
lifted this restriction, it was reimposed by the Russian 
parliament in April 1992.7! 

As the data suggest, Yel'tsin's new reforms are grad- 
ually making a dent in this trend. But in every region, 
things remain stacked heavily against the private farm- 
ers. First, the land made available was initially land 
no one else wanted. Then it was stipulated that a per- 


son leaving a farm could take farm land with him. This 
stipulation seems to have been honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. Although Yel'’tsin’s De- 
cember 1991 decrees reiterated this right, the reorga- 
nization measure concentrated on dismantling unprof- 
itable state and collective farms, which will probably 


7°"On Changes in the Countryside,” Ekonomika i Zhizn', No. 46, 
November 1990, p. 7. 

See fn. 23. A study of voting patterns of soviet deputies conducted by 
Regina Smyth found that “the rural areas and smaller towns were much more 
conservative.” “Ideological vs. Regional Cleavages: Do the Radicals 
Control the Russian Parliament?” Journal of Soviet Nationalities (Durham, NC), 
Fall 1990, p. 144. 
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Table 2: Formation of Private Farms in Black Earth Areas 


January 1, 1991 


Aver. 
size 


Number 
of Area 
(hect.) 


Russian Federation farms 


Bashkiria’ 
Belgorod 
Bryansk 
Chuvashia' 
Krasnodar Kray 
Kursk 

Lipetsk 
Mordvinia' 

Orel 

Orenburg 
Penza 

Rostov 

Samara (Kuybyshsev) 
Saratov 
Stavropol’ Kray 
Tambov 

Tula 

Ulyanovsk 
Volgograd 
Voronezh 


TOTALS 


"Formerly an “autonomous soviet socialist republic” (ASSR). 


(hect.) 


May 1, 1991 January 1, 1992 
Number Aver. | Number Aver. 
of Area size. of Area size 
farms (hect.) (hect.) | farms (hect.) (hect.) 

742 23,169 31 

327 9,620 29 

393 woes 22 

124 1,344 11 

4,156 62,526 15 

432 21,972 51 

Soo 14,099 42 

314 10,648 34 

353 19,701 56 

822 63,177 Wi 

418 20,065 48 

1,726 72,518 42 

851 30,951 36 

1,598 98,733 62 

1,451 24,541 ie 

1,102 32,058 29 

433 21,283 49 

400 alt mey its’ 29 

2,065 207,489 100 

By hs 30,812 54 

255,900 18,615 783,749 42 


mean more marginal lands for peasant farmers despite 
the legal prescription that land given to private farmers 
not be below the average quality of a kolkhoz's or sov- 
khoz’s land. 


Who Are the Peasant Farmers? 


Given these circumstances, it is of particular interest 
to note who it is that has been taking up peasant farm- 
ing. Although there are no comprehensive data avail- 
able on the sociological composition of private farmers, 
we Can piece together some limited information on the 
subject. As of autumn 1991, for Russia as a whole, less 
than 28 percent of private farmers were former workers 
on sovkhozes or kolkhozes. This varies by region, and 
the statistics indicate that in the areas with poorer land 
quality—Karelia and Yaroslavl’, Ekaterinburg (Sverd- 
lovsk), Kamchatka, and Sakhalin oblasts—were 
named in one article—only 5-10 percent of peasant 
farmers are former rural workers. ’@ 

In a survey of 230 private farms in 24 territories of the 
RSFSR taken during early 1991, the following charac- 
teristics were found. Three-fourths of the members of 


the farms were from the same family. A “majority” used 
their own labor. A little less than 25 percent used hired 
labor. Only one-third of the farmers had received spe- 
cialized agricultural training, and more than 60 percent 
had no agricultural education. ’? 

One Western author has concluded, based on evi- 
dence from a number of sources, that only about 10 
percent of kolkhoz members want to leave the collec- 
tive farm and start their own farm.”4 A sociological sur- 
vey in Tatarstan conducted by the Russian Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences asked more than 5,000 people 
(in eight rayons) their opinion regarding different forms 
of farming. An overwhelming majority, 72 percent, indi- 
cated that they desired to remain in the sovkhoz or kol- 
khoz, and only 12 percent wanted to leave the farm and 
Start their own independent farm. Of the percentage 
who expressed a desire to leave, 7 percent said they 
would do so if a small payment for land was required, 


“The Farmer of Russia: Who Is He?” Krest'yanskaya Rossiya, No. 13, 
Sept. 14, 1991, p. 3. 

’8“The Russian Farmer,” Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 16, April 1991, p. 10. 

’*Frank Durgin, “Private Farms in the USSR," Newsletter for Research 
on Soviet and East European Agriculture (Portland, ME), June 1991, p. 28. 
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Table 3: Formation of Private Farms in Other Areas’ 


January 1, 1991 


Number 
of 
farms 


Russian Federation 


Altay Kray 

Amur 

Buryatia? 
Checheno-Ingushetia 
Chita 

Dagestan? 
Irkutsk 
Kabardino-Balkaria® 
Kamchatka 
Kemerovo 
Khabarovsk Kray 
Krasnoyarsk Kray 
Magadan 

North Ossetia® 
Novosibirsk 
Omsk 

Primorskiy Kray 
Sakhalin 

Tomsk 

Tuva? 

Tyumen’ 

Yakutia? 


2 


Totals 158,971 


May 1, 1991 January 1, 1992 


Number Number Aver. 
of Area of Area size 
farms (hect.) farms (hect.) (hect.) 

45,900 1,323 96,966 73 

6,500 617 19,879 32 

4,000 230 10,109 44 

17,800 647 12,823 20 

27,500 354 49,865 141 

200 392 1e730 4 

8,400 661 28,326 43 

NA he 131 11 

1,100 282 12,756 45 

32,300 1,129 49 467 44 

15,300 1,028 29,921 29 

26,300 922 40,976 44 

20 103 1,269 12 

1,200 181 2,031 aly 

31,700 1,305 76,738 59 

13,700 625 35,347 57, 

17,100 i Tce! 29,028 als 

6,100 645 8,963 14 

4,200 427 16,280 38 

5,800 215 30,214 141 

17,800 1,136 49,993 44 

30,000 415 16,637 40 

ilee 312,920 40.4 14,383 619,449 44 


™Other" consists of areas not usually defined as non—black earth and are found east of the Urals into Siberia and the Far East; the last four entries in the table are 


found in the Caucasus region. 


Formerly an “autonomous soviet socialist republic” (ASSR). 


and only 3 percent said they would leave if they had to 
pay the full value of the land. Similar results were 
obtained in Orenburg Oblast and in Karelian repub- 
lic.’° These findings conform to other surveys indicat- 
ing that rural dwellers do not want to leave state and 
collective farms and are more conservative than are 
urban dwellers regarding the expansion of private 
property.’© 

My own fieldwork in Kostroma supports these gener- 
al conclusions about who is turning to peasant farming 


7S“Kolkhoznik Opinions,” Ekonomika i Zhizn'’, No. 21, May 1991, p. 10. 

7®A great number of surveys have appeared in the recent past, and we 
can only sample the results here. Of course, it is extremely important to pay 
close attention to the wording of the question. It matters a great deal 
whether the respondent thinks the question is about leased land or private 
land. One survey indicated that rural residents are more opposed to the 
sale of land than are urban residents. See /zvestiya, Nov. 12, 1990. Another 
survey, conducted in Leningrad, Rostov, and Saratov oblasts among 
1,400 rural dwellers indicated that four out of five felt that land should be state 
property. APK: Ekonomika, Upravieniye, November 1990, p. 95. And 


in Russia. Private farm families tend to be small, with 
just over two persons per farm, and to make very little 
use of hired labor.’” Hired labor, when it was used, was 
often obtained through personal contacts and previous 
acquaintances, and was usually unskilled. There was 
no labor market per se. | was told by a number of peo- 
ple, all from different institutions, that most of the people 
who set up private farms were former urban dwellers. 
Through the end of 1991, there was in Kostroma Oblast 
not a single example of a peasant who had left a state or 


finally, a survey of more than 2,500 urban and rural dwellers was carried 
out in Belarus, Latvia, Moldova, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan. When 
asked which form of farming would best provide the country with food, 
urban respondents answered “individual peasant farming” (26 percent) and 
lease farming (25 percent); rural residents said that collective farming was 
the most effective (33 percent). “The Way the Population Relates to Various 
Forms of Managing the Land,” Voprosy Ekonomiki (Moscow), May 1990, 
p. 79. 

77As of January 1992, there were only 21 hired laborers in all of 
Kostroma Oblast. See “A Year of Reform. What Are the Results?” 
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collective farm and taken land with him. At the Cherno- 
penskiy sovkhoz, | asked the director how many private 
farmers he had, and the answer was two (one of whom 
had come from a different region). Asked why he had 
so few, he replied that rural people simply did not want 
to leave the farm. | asked other officials, for example a 
group of economists at the Kostroma branch of Gos- 
komstat, if it was easy to leave the state or collective 
farm and start a private farm and the answer was “yes.” 
| then inquired as to the biggest obstacle facing private 
farming, and the answer was invariably the difficulty in 
finding ‘people who want to become farmers.” 

Consequently, private farmers are primarily urban 
residents trying their hand at agriculture. If they are like 
private-plot farmers, they presumably have taken up 
farming to ensure food for their families.’ Knowing 
what we do about soaring food prices, interruptions in 
supply, and general uncertainty, such actions by urban 
dwellers are hardly surprising. The same mentality was 
observable during the period of War Communism in the 
early 1920’s.’9 

One thing on which rural and urban dwellers agree is 
the utility of the private plots. Rural cultivators have re- 
mained on the state and collective farms and turned 
their energies to private plots and collective gardens 
and orchards. As a result, the plots are enjoying a 
marked resurgence. In the fall of 1991, there were more 
than 38 million private-plot farmers, up from 36 million in 
1988. Overall, 96 percent of kolkhoz families, 78 per- 
cent of worker and employee families in rural areas, 
and 15 percent of worker and employee families in ur- 
ban areas operated private plots. Acreage in all private 
plots grew from 7.8 million hectares in 1988 to 8.2 mil- 
lion hectares in 1990.°° 

In 1990, private plots had more head of cattle, more 
pigs, and more sheep and goats and produced more 
meat, more eggs, more milk, and more wool than in 
1985. In 1990, output from private plots accounted for 
65 percent of the nation’s potatoes (up from 59 percent 
in 1989); 33 percent of vegetables (up 3 percent over 
1989); 30 percent of meat (up 1 percent over 1989); 28 
percent of milk (up 1 percent over 1989); and 27 per- 


’8See Stephen K. Wegren, “Private Agriculture in the Soviet Union 
Under Gorbachev,” Soviet Union (Bakersfield, CA), Nos. 2-3, 1989, 
esp. pp. 115-17. 

’8One should note that the urban-dweller-turned-farmer is not 
completely without resources. Local agricultural institutes are able to lend 
both advice and technical help. At the Karavayevo Agricultural Institute in 
Kostroma, for example, the Germans have sponsored a course to teach 
people how to farm; as of January 1992, eight private farmers had 
enrolled. 

®°“The Private Plots of the Population,” APK: Ekonomika, Upravleniye, 
March 1991, p. 21; and 


cent of the country’s eggs (up 1 percent over 1989). | 
Significantly, in 1990, private-plot farmers on sovkhoz- 
es produced more potatoes, milk, meat, vegetables, 
and fruits and berries than they consumed. The same 
was true for the products of kolkhoz private plots (ex- 
cept for eggs). Sales of privately grown produce con- 
tributed an average of 1,808 rubles to the kolkhoznik 
family income (26 percent of their gross income), 1,208 
rubles to the sovkhoznik family income (17 percent), 
and 997 rubles to pensioners who live on kolkhozy (41 
percent).®' 

So we see that kolkhozniki and sovkhozniki have 
shown a reluctance to take on the burden and risk of 
private farming. By shunning private farms but taking 
advantage of the availability of state land for private- 
plot activities, the peasants avoid the heavy debt en- 
tailed in setting up a private farm. Rural residents have 
instead exploited opportunities that new institutions of- 
fer by further developing a form of farming they know 
well and which has been their security net since the 
earliest days of collectivization—the private plot. At the 
same time, by utilizing Such opportunities, rural families 
are able to increase family income through the sale of 
private-plot output, thus taking advantage of chronic 
shortages in the state sector and increased market 
prices.®* 


Conclusion 


Judging from the types of people being drawn into 
private farming and the farms they are developing, the 
process is not likely to make agricultural production 
less costly, more efficient, and more productive in the 
short term. Although individual exceptions can be 
found, it is not clear that the majority of peasant farmers 
will be able to produce at substantially more than a sub- 
sistence level.°° 


81™'The Potential of the Private Plots," Ekonomika i Zhizn, No. 40, 
October 1991, p. 15; and ‘Private Plots of the Population,” ibid., No. 6, 
February 1991, p. 10. 

®82Mlore produce is being sold through market channels. Soviet survey 
data of 264 cities show that the physical volume of sales of plant products at 
urban kolkhoz markets was 2 percent greater in 1990 than in 1989; and 8 
percent greater for meat products. ““Goskomstat USSR Reports,’ APK: 
Ekonomika, Upravieniye, May 1991, p. 93. 

®3For the whole country at present, private farms are insignificant when 
measured in terms of land occupied and production. By late autumn 1991, 
private farms occupied less than 1 percent of the arable farm land in 
Russia and accounted for less than 1 percent of total agricultural output. (By 
comparison, private plots, which also occupy relatively little land, produce 
about 25 percent of total agricultural output.) For the output of private farms, 
see “Through the Prism of Figures”; for the output of private plots, see 
“On Private-Plot Farmers,” APK: Ekonomika, Upravileniye, November 
1991, pp. 14—18. 
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Those with knowledge of the land have largely 
shunned private farms and continue to respond as they 
have traditionally responded: by increasing private- 
plot production. Despite changes in land reform legis- 
lation that must have pleased even the most radical re- 
formers, there is little that laws can do if rural farm 
workers do not want to become independent: and laws 
will have little effect on widespread deficiencies in rural 
amenities and services. As Minister of Agriculture and 
Food Viktor Khlystun told a television interviewer in Jan- 
uary 1992, it would be unwise to “single out one particu- 


lar type of production organization and expect it to as- 
sume full responsibility for feeding the country.”®* De- 
spite Yel'tsin’s radical decrees, actual decollectivization 
of Russian agriculture cannot take place until there is a 
system to take its place, a system that is better able to 
feed the country. Given the way private farming has de- 
veloped to date, that day is still years in the future. 


®4Mloscow Television, Jan. 22, 1992, translated in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 7, 
1992, p. 62 
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FROM 1964 to 1988, Hungarian at- 
tempts to find a “third way” be- 
tween central planning and the 
market economy caught the atten- 
tion of the West. Since 1988, Hun- 
garians have committed them- 
selves to the establishment of a full- 
fledged market economy. Although 
Budapest's earlier attempts at re- 
form did not enable the country to 
increase efficiency dramatically or 
to become integrated into the world 
economy, they contributed to the 
development of a set of attitudes 
and an institutional infrastructure 
more congenial to economic trans- 
formation than are present in other 
countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe. 


This essay will analyze how the 
past has influenced Hungary’s cur- 
rent economic transformation and 
the progress Hungary has made in 
becoming a market economy. The 
recent books by lvan T. Berend and 
Gabor Révész provide important 
evidence of Hungary’s mediocre 
macro economic performance and 
its foreign trade problems up to 
1988. After providing my own evalu- 
ation of that period, | turn to Janos 
Kornai’s program for Hungary’s 
economic transformation to a mar- 
ket economy. Finally, | will examine 
the progress Hungary has made 
from 1988 onward in implementing 
a market-oriented transformation. 


IN The Hungarian Economic Re- 
forms, 1953-88, lvan Berend, one 
of Hungary’s most illustrious eco- 
nomic historians, focuses exclu- 
sively on the reform process (p. ix). 
The book is well written, rich in de- 
tail, carefully footnoted, and, at 
times, uncomfortably apologetic for 
regime policies. 

Three factors contribute both to 
the book's depth and to its sympa- 
thetic evaluation of the policies 
Hungary pursued for most of the 
postwar period. First, the initial ver- 
sion, published in Hungarian, came 
out in 1988, well before the fall of the 
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Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party. 
Its target audience was made up 
primarily of Hungarian economists 
and government decision-makers 
along with specialists on the Hun- 
garian economy. Second, Berend 
relled heavily on communist party 
archives (which previously were 
partially closed to scholars), on the 
mainstream journal Kézgazdasagi 
Szemle, and on the party newspa- 
per Népszabadsag. These sources 
are likely to be sympathetic to the 
difficult choices policy-makers 
faced from 1953 to 1988. Third, Be- 
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rend decided that his personal ac- 
quaintance with many of the reform- 
ers and his own reformist activity 
compelled him to be as unobtrusive 
as possible by letting the partici- 
pants’ own published statements 
do the talking (p. ix). Consequently, 
a good portion of the book is built 
around carefully chosen quotations 
rather than on Berend’s explicit as- 
sessment of the quality of policy- 
making and the feasibility of a less 
Cautious approach to reform. 

As background to the reform pe- 
riod, Berend looks at the emer- 
gence of the cold war (p. 1); the ten- 
dency to equate socialism with the 
Stalinist model and the reasons why 
that model was attractive (p. 7); 
and the particular political circum- 
stances that led to Hungary's adop- 
tion of the Soviet command model 
(p. 13). By the mid-1950's, Hungar- 
ian policy-makers had drawn sever- 
al conclusions: the primary reason 
for having a command economy, 
namely, to prepare for a war with the 
Capitalist world, no longer seemed 
valid; from its very inception the 
command economy had produced 
negative consequences for the 
Hungarian economy; and, finally, 
an unacceptably high level of social 
tension had arisen within the coun- 
try (pp. 8-14). Clearly, there was 
great pressure for change. 

Next, Berend discusses the first 
phase of reform, 1953-63. During 
that time, a few economists began 
to offer coherent critiques of the 
command system. However, the 
general emphasis during 1954-57 
was on reducing the number of plan 
indicators (pp. 17—19) and then, 
during 1957-63, on rejecting the 
idea of comprehensive reform and 
concentrating instead on improving 
the system of planning and rational- 
izing state-set prices (pp. 52-83). 

Nonetheless, two changes from 
the 1957-63 era strongly influenced 
future reform efforts. First, the proc- 
ess of amalgamating enterprises 
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created industrial monopolies. Sub- 
sequently, conservatives always 
cited the negative welfare conse- 
quences were this industrial struc- 
ture to be exposed to price setting 
by the market. Second, on the posi- 
tive side, this period marked the be- 
ginning of agriculture’s gradual 
transformation into a sector in which 
private and cooperative efforts 
could coexist harmoniously and in 
which decentralized decision-mak- 
ing gained prominence. Through- 
out the reform process, advocates 
of reform pointed to progress in ag- 
riculture as indicative of the benefits 
that a more comprehensive reform 
could achieve. 

The second phase, 1964—78, is 
symbolized by the realization that 
only comprehensive reform would 
be effective. But Berend shows that 
the term refers to the breadth of re- 
form, not to its depth. Incentives 
that would change behavior and 
create a truly major role for the mar- 
ket were to be introduced gradual- 
ly. He provides a good overview of 
the preparations for the 1968 im- 
plementation of the New Economic 
Mechanism (NEM), but also docu- 
ments the “deeply rooted ideologi- 
cal and political reservations and 
concern for vested interest aroused 
by the reform” (p. 155). 

Berend argues that government 
authorities had little choice but to 
respond to the anxieties of the con- 
servatives (p. 156) and practically 
speaking, the response to them 
was to promise gradual change. 
This gradualism was evident in 
guarantees not to relleve managers 
and government officials of their 
jobs, in the widespread use of sem- 
inars and courses to educate party 
functionaries and trade union offi- 
cials about the advantages of re- 
form, and in limits imposed on the 
extent to which the market would in- 
fluence investment allocation, price 
setting, wage formation, and distri- 
bution of enterprise profit. 
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Berend’s judgment that it was in- 
evitable that the NEM would be- 
come an unworkable mix of com- 
promise and reform may be under- 
standable. Less supportable is his 
relatively uncritical evaluation of the 
post-1973 policies that left Hungary 
in perilous condition by the late 
1970's. These policies included us- 
ing loans from Western banks to 
support the standard of living while 
simultaneously failing to adjust rela- 
tive domestic prices to the post- 
1973 world-market prices. 

A “reform of the reform” was the 
hallmark of the period 1979 to 1988. 
In discussing this period, Berend 
presents arguments for both swift 
economic reform and for political 
and social reform. Yet, despite the 
new rhetoric, only two positive de- 
velopments occurred during this 
period: the dismantling of monopo- 
lies in the early 1980's and the step- 
by-step expansion of the role of 
small businesses. 

Berend ends his book with the 
verdict that the reform process 
failed ‘to produce a system flexible 
enough to react to challenges of the 
world economy” (p. 291). He also 
discredits the philosophy of the 
“third way” (p. 291). 


IN Perestroika in Eastern Europe: 
Hungary's Economic. Transforma- 
tion, 1945-1988, Gabor Révévsz, a 
leading Hungarian labor econo- 
mist, provides a well-written and 
easily understood review of the polli- 
cy options the authorities faced and 
the reasons why the resulting deci- 
sions were made. The book was 
written for a broad American audi- 
ence based on lectures Révész 
gave in the United States in 
1984-86. 

After giving readers a sense of 
how ordinary Hungarians lived in 
the mid-1980's and a sense of who 
won and lost during the reform pro- 
cess, Revesz turns to events of 
1945-56 in some detail. Here, he 
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draws one important conclusion 
about the Hungarian Revolution of 
1956: 


The workers did not seek a capi- 
talist restoration. Through their 
councils, they wanted to end the 
party’s despotism and to have fac- 
tories managed according to their 
own interests. They wanted a so- 
cialist model responsive to Hun- 
garian conditions, not one copied 
from the Soviet Union. (pp. 38-39) 


| believe that 250,000 Hungarians 
who left the country in 1956 and 
many others who remained but still 
remembered the government ha- 
rassment of the late 1940's and ear- 
ly 1950’s and the fall in the standard 
of living during the 1950’s would 
strongly disagree with Révész’s 
evaluation. 

In any case, workers did not get 
what Révész perceives they want- 
ed, namely, the end of the par- 
ty's despotism, and the establish- 
ment of workers’ management 
through workers’ councils. Rather, 
as Révész chronicles, the govern- 
ment engaged in steadfast efforts 
during 1956-67 to improve the 
standard of living. The author out- 
lines the tension between the Hun- 
garians’ desire for reform and prag- 
matic respect for the power of those 
distrustful of the market. 

This tension was temporarily re- 
lieved with the introduction of the 
NEM. Révész describes the NEM in 
its ideal form as market coordina- 
tion of day-to-day activities, central 
control of the macro economy via 
rules and financial regulators rather 
than via mandatory plan targets, 
and substantially independent en- 
terprise decision-making. Nonethe- 
less, Revész recognizes the many 
weaknesses of NEM, putting special 
emphasis on the failure to introduce 
true markets for capital and labor. 

Révész then concentrates on 
the macro implications of NEM— 


wasteful, investment-led growth, 
the decision to orient the economy 
toward the Council for Economic 
Mutual Assistance (CEMA) rather 
than toward the world economy, the 
accumulation of a high level of for- 
eign debt in order to sustain con- 
sumption, and the unwillingness of 
the center to allow enterprise in- 
dependence. He portrays the short- 
sightedness and confusion of the 
authorities in a convincing manner. 
Hungary's situation deteriorated 
during 1978-86. Révesz docu- 
ments the reasons: the weaknesses 
of the leadership, its inability to re- 
verse enterprise dependence on 
government subsidies, and the 
growing cynicism of the population. 

Finally, Révész presents a wide 
array of evidence that a turnaround 
began in 1987-88. Even though the 
economy still floundered during 
these years, two trends inspired 
hope: new _ political groups 
emerged and the communist party 
leadership of the past 30 years was 
replaced; and laws, institutions, 
and policy instruments similar to 
those found in Western Europe be- 
gan to be introduced. Thus by the 
end of 1988, there were concrete 
signals of Hungary’s willingness to 
orient itself to the West. 


THE Berend and Révész volumes 
make clear that Hungary never 
found the third way. Nor did Hun- 
garian policy resemble any of the 
following six models of planning 
where planning is defined as an ap- 
proach to policy-making that re- 
flects a well-defined notion of the 
government's role in society. 


e The narrow Western approach 
holds that planning ought to en- 
compass only public-sector eco- 
nomics, which itself is designed to 
correct market failures such as ex- 
ternalities, the free-rider problem, ' 
and inability to ensure increasing 
returns to scale. Hong Kong is a 
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good example of a country that fol- 
lows the narrow Western conception. 

e The broad Western approach, 
sometimes called welfare capital- 
ism, adds a deep concern for the 
distribution of income to the focus 
on public-sector economics. It is 
practiced most closely by the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

e The environmental approach 
concentrates on the need to attain 
ecologically sound economic poli- 
cies that have long-run viability. 
Clean air, unpolluted oceans, 
healthy forests, renewable natural 
resources, and so forth are the con- 
cerns of environmentalists. While 
there are many environmental 
groups that influence policy and nu- 
merous papers on environmentally 
sound, long-term growth, no coun- 
try has based its macro plan- 
ning primarily on environmental 
concerns. 

e Indicative planning connotes 
government-organized information 
collection and policy-coordination 
that does not entail detailed man- 
datory plan targets. Each of the fol- 
lowing arguments in favor of non- 
interventionist indicative planning 
emphasizes that indicative plan- 
ning is meant to improve the in- 
formation flow (thereby reducing 
uncertainty) to private decision- 
makers, who control the main levers 
of economic power via market inter- 
action. First, indicative planning is 
often seen as a means of providing 
conditional forecasts of future de- 
mand and supply that would not be 
available otherwise.* Second, in- 
dicative planning may be viewed as 
a tool to convince businesspeople 
that faster growth than they might 


‘It was commonly believed that in 
economies with public goods it would be 
impossible to devise a decentralized process 
that would allocate resources efficiently since 
agents would have an incentive to “free ride” 
on others’ provision of these goods in order to 
reduce their own expenses in providing them. 


have expected is possible. The key 
assumption behind the demanda- 
expectations argument is that dif- 
ferences in demand expectations 
are an important factor in explaining 
differences in productivity growth.? 
Third, indicative planning may be 
considered a means of taking ad- 
vantage of the economies of scale 
associated with the collection and 
sharing of information and of assist- 
ing economic actors to overcome 
bounded rationality.* 

Interventionist aspects of indica- 
tive planning are based on the 
government's high degree of confi- 
dence in the information it collects. 
Two forms of intervention are com- 
mon: ordering state-owned enter- 
prises and agencies to follow the 
relevant dictates of the plan, and of- 
fering economic actors incentives 
to follow the plan. France is the 
country most closely associated 
with both the pure and intervention- 
ist kinds of indicative planning. 

e Planning built upon industrial 
policy seeks to accelerate econom- 
ic growth and to give the economy a 
forward-looking, long-run direction 
by fostering cooperation between 
government and the business com- 
munity. In general, Successful in- 
dustrial policy has promoted tech- 
nological progress based on an 
understanding of the trends in the 
world economy.° 

e Finally, a Marxist-Leninist per- 
spective on planning is based on 
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the idea that preferences are en- 
dogenous, not exogenous.® This 
perspective led to Soviet central 
planning, which replaced consum- 
er sovereignty with government pa- 
ternalism, horizontal market inter- 
action with hierarchical bureau- 
cratic interaction, prices with plan 
instructions, Competitive pressure 
with plan compliance, profit maxi- 
mization with plan fulfillment, mar- 
ket equilibrium with plan consisten- 
cy, private ownership with state 
ownership, and so forth. 


In the years 1968-87, Hungarian 
planners did not follow any of these 
models. Indeed, they never adopt- 
ed one set of aims, objectives, and 
policy instruments long enough to 
be effective. Instead, Hungary 
moved closer and closer to a mar- 
ket system. So, in this sense, Hun- 
gary never achieved the third way. 

Since Hungarian planning for 
most of the post-1967 period in- 
volved a significant amount of cen- 
tral control over prices, wages, ex- 
change rates, distribution of in- 
vestment, the pattern of exports 
and imports, and the level of real 
wages, Hungarian planning fit nei- 
ther the narrow nor broad Western 
conception of planning. Moreover, 
Hungarian planning did not reflect 
the environmental paradigm since 
environmentally sound policies 
were almost completely absent 
from Hungarian plans.’ 

At first glance, Hungarian plan- 
ning seemed to be a variant of in- 
dicative planning. After all, in the 
1960's, the regime decided that the 
negative features of central plan- 
ning could be eliminated by replac- 


That is, preferences are determined by 
society itself, rather than being fixed within each 
individual at birth. 

7Hungarian plans showed limited 
environmental sensitivity in terms of water 
management and in the switch from coal- 
burning to oil-burning public utilities and central- 
heating units for apartment blocks. 
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ing plan targets and supply allo- 
cations for enterprises with a mar- 
ket-guided system based on profit- 
sharing for enterprise managers 
and workers. However, the focus of 
Hungarian planning was not to pro- 
vide superior information to private 
decision-makers. Private economic 
agents, while becoming steadily 
more important since 1968, did not 
dominate economic decision-mak- 
ing in Hungary.® Rather, Hungarian 
planning demonstrated an unwill- 
ingness to trust markets; ignored 
the positive attributes of competi- 
tion; tried to make the transition to 
the guided market system as pain- 
less as possible for bureaucrats, 
enterprise managers, and workers; 
and was overly optimistic about the 
effects of limited enterprise inde- 
pendence on efficiency. Thus, polit- 
ical Compromise over tradeoffs 
among central preferences pre- 
vailed over any consistent effort to 
follow indicative planning. 
Indicative planning built upon in- 
dustrial policy may be eliminated as 
a possibility because Hungarian 
planning was oriented toward im- 
port substitution and the needs of 
the CEMA market; was funded by a 
combination of central develop- 
ment programs and credits to ex- 
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pand exports, '° which were allocat- 
ed based on shortsighted con- 
siderations,'' and which were dis- 
tributed primarily according to gov- 
ernment-level CEMA _ obligations 
rather than according to enterprise- 
level competitiveness; and, finally, 
was lacking the necessary prices, 
incentives, and hard budget con- 
straints to encourage enterprises to 
make products that could compete 
in the world market. '2 

By eliminating mandatory plan 
targets in 1968, Hungarians gave 
up the traditional Soviet interpreta- 
tion of Marxist-Leninist planning. 
Somehow the Hungarians hoped to 
find a third way between central 
planning and the market. They nev- 
er reached a stable position. In- 
stead, the Hungarian economy was 
in a constant reform in which the 
economy became more market- 
oriented than originally anticipated 
and the communist party eventually 
lost power. So, from 1968 onward, 
the trend for Hungary was away 
from the Marxist-Leninist perspec- 
tive, until the perspective was com- 
pletely rejected in 1989. 

Itis perhaps useful to contrast the 
pattern that would ideally pertain 
under any of these models with 
Hungarian reality. First, a govern- 
ment should come into power witha 
declared set of aims and with the 
priorities among them indicated. 
Second, a government, in consulta- 
tion with civil servants and experts, 
should convert the economic as- 
pects of its aims into quantifiable 


economic objectives. Third, the fea- 


'°Brada and Montias, loc. cit., p. 214. 

"Michael Marrese, “Hungarian Foreign 
Trade: Failure to Reform,” in Michael Marrese and 
Sandor Richter, Eds., The Challenge of 
Simultaneous Economic Relations with East and 
West, London, Macmillan Press, 1990. 

'?Brada and Montias, loc. cit., p. 215; 
Kornai, loc. cit.; and Michael Marrese, “The 
Hungarian Economy: Prospects for the 
1980's,” in Economics Directorate NATO, Eds., 
Economic Reforms in Eastern Europe and 
Prospects for the 1980's, Oxford, Pergamon Press, 
1980, pp. 183-201. 


sibility of these objectives should 
be tested on a model of the econo- 
my to ensure that internally consis- 
tent objectives emerge. Fourth, pol- 
icy instruments should be chosen to 
maximize the probability that the 
economy will move “near” its set of 
objectives. 

Until 1990, Hungarian planning 
was directed by a government cho- 
sen by the communist party, which 
had no reason to articulate trade- 
offs among its aims. While the Hun- 
garian aims were converted into 
quantifiable objectives, these ob- 
jectives were not tested on a model 
of the economy to ensure that a set 
of internally consistent objectives 
would emerge. Rather, Hungarian 
objectives were selected by nar- 
rowly conceived (as opposed to 
general-equilibrium) adjustments 
to recent trends. '? Finally, Hungar- 
ian policy-makers did not agree on 
the proper set of policy instruments 
to be used for a particular set of ob- 
jectives. Thus, the actual policy 
tools chosen often varied with the 
outcomes of bureaucratic battles. 


THE history of Hungarian planning 
since the launching of NEM can be 
divided into three periods: 1968— 
79, 1980-87, and 1988-89. In the 
first period, the government naively 
believed that it could forecast the 
future in a_ sufficiently accurate 
manner so as to formulate financial 
regulators for enterprises that 
would induce them to act according 
to central preferences. '4 


'SFor a concrete example of the narrow, 
compartmentalized approach to Hungarian 
foreign-trade planning, see Michael Marrese, 
“The Separability of Hungarian Foreign Trade with 
Respect to the Soviet Union, the Rest of the 
CMEA, and the West,” Comparative Economic 
Studies (Tempe, AZ), No. 2, 1989, pp. 1-41. 
For an example with respect to investment 
planning, see Laszlé Csaba, ‘The Recent Past 
and the Future of the Hungarian Reform: An 
Overview and Assessment,” in Roger A. 
Clarke, Ed., Hungary: The Second Decade of 
Economic Reform, Essex, England, Longman, 
1989, pp. 13-28. 
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During this period, aims were 
similar to those of the pre-1968 peri- 
od, namely, to raise the efficiency of 
economic. activity, improve the 
standard of living, maintain full em- 
ployment and job security, guard 
against inflation, and preserve a so- 
cially acceptable distribution of in- 
come. The means to achieve these 
aims were also familiar: to regulate 
enterprise net income in order to 
combat inflation and_ stimulate 
greater effort on the part of manag- 
ers and workers; increase the avail- 
ability of consumer goods and ser- 
vices; raise the quality of hospitals, 
schools, and public transportation; 
use subsidies and compensatory 
wage increases to protect the stan- 
dard of living of every segment of 
society; maintain the productive ca- 
pacity of the state sector; and fulfill 
CEMA obligations. In practice, in- 
struments were almost exclusively 
enterprise-specific financial regula- 
tors, such as tax rates, preferential 
prices, subsidies, exchange rates, 
access to cheap credit, and so 
forth. In effect, the bargaining over 
the plan targets found in the pre- 
1968 period was replaced by en- 
terprise managers bargaining with 
planners over enterprise-specific fi- 
nancial regulators. 

The second period, 1980-87, 
signals the government's realiza- 
tion that earlier attempts at reform 
produced inadequate _ flexibility, 
weak accountability, and incon- 
sistent incentives. While policy 
changes in this period constituted 
partial measures to create a price 
system that reflected supply and 
demand (and was more closely 
connected to international opportu- 
nity costs), the energy of Hungarian 


'4See Ed A. Hewett, “The Hungarian 
Economy: Lessons of the 1970's and Prospects for 
the 1980's,” in East European Economic 
Assessment, Joint Economic Committee of the US 
Congress, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, February 1981, pp. 483-524. 


planners was primarily devoted to 
servicing Hungary's debt to the 
West and improving the current- 
account balance. '° 

In this period, Hungarian plan- 
ning was in complete disarray as 
one short-term crisis after another 
arose, and therefore planners had 
to put out one fire after another. 
They had to meet hard-currency 
debt repayment obligations, secure 
inexpensive fuels and raw materials 
from the Soviet Union, guard 
against a decline in the standard of 
living, and survive the liquidity crisis 
of 1982-83. The means adopted to 
achieve these aims were restrictive 
and austerity-oriented until 1985, 
then unrealistically expansionist dur- 
ing 1985-87. In addition, there was 
an effort to promote competition by 
dismantling monopolies and trusts 
and by aligning domestic prices 
more closely to international oppor- 
tunity costs. Also throughout the pe- 
riod, restricting imports, promoting 
hard-currency exports, reducing 
the size of the government bureau- 
cracy, and cutting government sub- 
sidies were stated objectives. Near 
the end of the period, authorities 
sought to reverse reliance on CEMA 
markets. Instruments became less 
enterprise-specific, relying more on 
preferential convertible-currency 
export credits, preferential credits 
for import substitution, and reduced 
government intervention in invest- 
ment decision-making and in the 
setting of wages and prices. 

The third period, 1988-89, wit- 
nessed the government's decision 
to adopt an Economic Stabilization 
and Structural Reform Program, the 
priorities of which were to end the 
growth of hard-currency debt and 
accelerate the restructuring of the 
Hungarian economy. During this 
period, Hungarian planners adopt- 
ed more traditional Western macro 
policy tools, moved away from 
CEMA obligations, and became 
more seriously committed to Hun- 
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gary’s integration into the world 
economy. 

In this period, planning was 
based more and more on the con- 
viction that only a radical move to- 
ward a market economy that is fully 
integrated into international mar- 
kets would be consistent with Hun- 
gary’s long-term interests. Efforts 
were geared to Hungary's eventual 
transition to a Western-style econo- 
my. This transition was to involve 
establishing Western-style laws 
and institutions, creating more op- 
portunities for private-sector activi- 
ty, attracting more Western capital, 
reducing reliance on the Soviet 
market, and establishing a market- 
based pricing system. Means to 
achieve these aims included elimi- 
nating foreign trade imbalances 
(meaning more emphasis on West 
European markets and less on Hun- 
garian-Soviet trade), ending many 
consumer subsidies, implementing 
policies to promote foreign direct 
investment, instituting banking and 
tax reform, implementing political 
reform, passing new laws for inves- 
tors, and selling state-owned as- 
sets. Policies followed directly from 
the decision to restructure the 
economy—passing market-orient- 
ed laws, remaking the production 
structure via new _ investment, 
breaking up monopolies, corpora- 
tizing state enterprises, selling and 
leasing state assets, and introduc- 
ing a personal income tax and a 
value-added tax. 


THE efforts at reform described 
above reflected Hungary's desire to 
improve its economic performance. 
Since 1968, it has been weak com- 
pared to capitalist and socialist 
countries. Compared to 18 capital- 
ist countries,'® the growth rate in 
Hungary's gross domestic product 
(GDP) was at the high end of the 
spectrum during 1971-75, in the 
middle during 1976-80 and 1981— 
85, and at the low end during 1986— 
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88. So, relative to these countries, 
overall Hungarian growth was aver- 
age, but on a steadily declining 
trend. Compared to eight other so- 
cialist countries, '’ the growth rate in 
Hungary’s net material product 
(NMP) was high for 1971-75, but it 
ranked above only Poland for 
1976-80, above Poland and Yugo- 
slavia for 1981—85, and above only 
Yugoslavia for 1986-88. 

However, a comparison using 
constant 1988 prices and a uniform 
methodology for determining na- 
tional income yields a somewhat 
more positive evaluation. Letting 
United States GNP per capita equal 
100 in 1970 and in 1988, Hungary 
went from 44.1 percent of the United 
States’s GNP per capita in 1970 to 
43.8 percent in 1987; Bulgaria, from 
38.1 to 38.0; Czechoslovakia, from 
52.7 to 51.4; the GDR, from 55.1 to 
63.0; Poland, from 39.3 to 36.5; Ro- 
mania, from 25.9 to 32.5; Yugosla- 
via, from 29.3 to 33.1; and Eastern 
Europe (all countries), from 39.5 to 
40.8. Hence, Hungary's growth rec- 
ord for 1970-88 according to one 
set of measures was better than that 
of Poland, similar to that of Bul- 
garia and Czechoslovakia, and 
worse than that of the GDR, Roma- 
nia, and Yugoslavia. '® 

Hungary's foreign trade perfor- 


'SSee Bauer, loc. cit.; Koves, “Foreign 
Economic Equilibrium, Economic Development, 
and Economic Policy in the CMEA Countries.” 

'SAustria, Belgium, Denmark, United 
Kingdom, Finland, France, Greece, Holland, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Norway, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, Japan, USA, 
Canada, and Australia. See Statisztikai 
Evkényv (Hungarian Statistical Yearbook), 
Budapest, KO6zponti Statisztikai Hivatal, 1986, 
p. 345; and ibid., 1988, pp. 343-44. 

'7Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, the 
People’s Republic of China, Poland, the German 
Democratic Republic, Romania, and the Soviet 
Union. See ibid., 1986, p. 345; and ibid., 1988, 
pp. 343-44. 

'8Thad P. Alton, et. al., “Economic Growth in 
Eastern Europe 1975-1988,’ Occasional Paper 
No. 105 of the Research Project on National 
Income in East Central Europe, New York, L. W. 
International Research, 1989, p. 23. 
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mance was worse than its mediocre 
growth record. Consider Hungary's 
most important foreign trade objec- 
tive since 1979—the reduction of its 
convertible-currency debt. From 
the end of 1980 to the end of 1986, 
Hungary’s net convertible-currency 
debt grew by 61.3 percent, second 
only to the 85.6 percent growth of 
the Soviet Union's net convertible- 
Currency debt and in dramatic con- 
trast to the substantial declines in 
net debt of the GDR (-38.0 percent), 
Romania (-37.1 percent), and 
Czechoslovakia (-20.2 percent).'? 
Moreover, Hungary's long-term 
hard-currency debt as a percent- 
age of its convertible-currency 
exports stood at 95.4 in 1980 and 
averaged 187.1 for 1986-88, a 96.1 
percent increase. For Poland, that 
figure was 262.7 percent in 1980 
and averaged 530.0 percent for 
1986-87, a 101.7 percent increase. 
For Yugoslavia, that percentage 
was 87.1 in 1980 and averaged 
87.3 for 1986-88, a 0.3 percent in- 
crease. In terms of net convertible- 
currency debt per capita, Hungary 
was first compared to Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, the GDR, Poland, 
Romania, the USSR, and Yugosla- 
via. In terms of net convertible- 
currency debt per unit of GNP, Hun- 
gary and Poland tied. In terms of net 
convertible-currency debt divided 
by 1986 current account receipts, 
Hungary was second.7° 

One reason for Hungary's dismal 
convertible-currency trade perfor- 
mance in the 1980’s was the de- 
cline in its convertible-currency 
terms of trade. An examination of 
Hungary's overall terms of trade rel- 


'9Jan Vanous, “A Review of Developments 
in Soviet and East European Hard-Currency Trade, 
Balance of Payments, Debt, and Assets, 
1980-86,” PlanEcon Report (Washington, DC), 
Nos. 36, 37, 38, 1987, p. 23. 

?°Calculated from data supplied by the 
World Bank for the World Bank's Colloquium for 
Executive Directors on Socialist Economic 
Reform, Westfields, VA, Apr. 19-20, 1990. 


ative to that of 20 other countries 
shows that from 1973 to 1988, Hun- 
gary experienced the second 
sharpest decline in terms of trade 
(after Australia).2' Moreover, Hun- 
gary’s decline was constant from 
1973 to 1986. It appears that since 
1973, Hungarian foreign trade has 
not adjusted to changes in either 
Western or CEMA markets. 


HAVING described the dimensions 
of Hungary’s economic crisis be- 
fore 1990, we now consider one 
scholars recommendations _ for 
transforming the system and Hun- 
gary’s progress to date. Janos Kor- 
nai is a world-renowned economist 
whose research has been influen- 
tial in many fields. In the 1950's, he 
wrote the first case-study critique of 
the command system; inthe 1960's, 
a book on mathematical modeling 
of planned economies; in the 
1970's, an attack on Western gen- 
eral equilibrium modeling; and in 
1980, an exhaustive study of the 
economics of shortage.2* In The 
Road to a Free Economy, Kornai 
addresses a new audience, name- 
ly, the democratic politicians in 
Hungary who are now responsible 
for establishing a market economy. 
Kornai wrote the book in late 1989, 
roughly half a year before the coun- 
try's first free elections. His tone is 
passionate as he seeks to convince 


?'Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, 
United Kingdom, Finland, France, Greece, 
Holland, Yugoslavia, Poland, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Norway, Italy, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Japan, USA, Canada, and Australia. 
See Statisztikai Evkényv (Hungarian Statistical 
Yearbook), Budapest, K6zponti Statisztikai 
Hivatal, 1978, pp. 539-40; ibid., 1981, pp. 390-91: 
ibid., 1988, pp. 363-64; and ibid., 1989, 
pp. 368-69. 

22 J4nos Kornai, Overcentralization in 
Economic Administration, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959; idem., Mathematical 
Planning of Structural Decisions, Amsterdam, 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 1967; 
idem., Anti-Equilibrium, Amsterdam, North- 
Holland Publishing Company, 1971; and 
idem., The Economics of Shortage, Amsterdam, 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 1980. 
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soon-to-be-elected political lead- 
ers of the advantages of his reform 
scheme. 

Kornal focuses on the need to im- 
plement policies simultaneously in 
three areas: ownership, macro- 
economic stabilization, and the re- 
lationship between the economy 


and the polity..In the area of owner- | 


ship, Kornai asserts that the devel- 
opment of the private sector was 
the most important achievement of 
the pre-1989 reform process (pp. 
35-36). He then advises that all in- 
stitutional prejudices against the 
private sector be replaced with 
unrestricted support. More con- 
cretely, he offers six guidelines 
(pp. 38-48): 


e the private sector should face 
no restraints other than with regard 
to issues such as taxation and envi- 
ronmental regulation; 

e private contracts should be le- 
gally enforced; 

e private property should be pro- 
tected from confiscation; 

e people should be allowed to 
earn as much as they can, and tax 
rates should not be established at 
prohibitively high levels; 

e the state sector should be pre- 
vented from gaining access to ex- 
cessive investment resources at the 
expense of the private sector; 

e respect for successful private 
entrepreneurs should be promoted. 


At the same time, Kornai realizes 
that the state sector's size can be 
reduced only gradually; therefore, 
every effort should be made to im- 
prove its efficiency. He recom- 
mends policies that would make 
state firms both independent from 
the state budget and government 
authorities and also subject to hard 
budget constraints (pp. 63-67). 

Next, Kornai discusses privatiza- 
tion (pp. 81-93). He begins by op- 
posing any scheme designed to 
give away state assets. Rather, he 


supports selling or leasing assets to 
private entrepreneurs at real market 
prices and via methods that could 
vary according to firm size and 
type. In addition, he favors the es- 
tablishment of credit facilities to 
enable citizens to compete with 
foreigners for state assets, and op- 
poses selling state assets to for- 
eigners at cut-rate prices and al- 
lowing current managers and em- 
ployees to obtain large shares of 
ownership in their firm at discount 
prices. Kornai goes on to say that 
sale of state assets should become 
a major source of budget revenue. 
Finally, he argues that transparent 
procedures should characterize 
asset sales. 

Kornai’s second major focus is 
macroeconomic stabilization. Here 
he emphasizes the need to imple- 
ment policies to stop inflation, bal- 
ance the state budget, manage 
macro demand, liberalize prices, 
attain currency convertibility, and 
establish a social safety net and 
economic reserves. In his view, si- 
multaneous implementation of all 
these measures is crucial for 
SUCCESS: 


Stopping inflation requires a bal- 
anced budget. Balancing the bua- 
get, in turn, can be achieved only 
if the tax system is placed on a 
radically new basis. The budget 
cannot be balanced in the midst of 
inflation, since revenues are al- 
ways delayed by comparison with 
expenses, so that inflation makes 
itself felt more strongly on the in- 
come side than on the expenditure 
side. Stopping the subsidization of 
loss-making firms is conditional 
upon the introduction of a new tax 
system and also upon the possi- 
bility of finding out which firms 
are genuine profit- or loss-makers 
through the use of market-clearing 
equilibrium prices. Genuine mar- 
ket prices cannot emerge, how- 
ever, amid accelerated inflation. 
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While the partial price adjustments 
do not converge to a rational sys- 
tem of relative prices, they them- 
selves speed up the inflationary 
spiral. The list of these concen- 
tric and interdependent problems 
could well be extended by a doz- 
en more examples. Taken togeth- 
er, they provide an economic ex- 
planation for the need to execute 
the operation at one stroke. (p. 159) 


Last, Kornai seeks to ‘‘sell’” his 
ideas concerning ownership and 
macroeconomic. stabilization. He 
foresees that support for his pro- 
gram will come from those who val- 
ue freedom, want to be entrepre- 
neurs, wish to purchase property, 
would be hurt by inflation, and are 
fed up with wasteful government 
expenditures. At the same time, he 
realizes that the temporary in- 
creases in unemployment and pov- 
erty that may accompany his pro- 
gram along with his advocacy of 
strict wage discipline may well be 
unpopular. He concludes that only 
a strong government can imple- 
ment his policy recommendations. 


AS mentioned above, during 
1988-89, Hungary began to adopt 
policies found in Western Europe 
and became more integrated into 
international markets. During the 
second half of 1989, Hungary ac- 
celerated its transformation, aiming 
to become a full-fledged market 
economy and a democratic coun- 
try. This watershed allowed the 
democratic government that took 
power in May 1990 to embark on 
complete price and trade liberaliza- 
tion and rapid privatization. In addi- 
tion, previously initiated policies 
could now be implemented more 
effectively. 

During 1990-91, Hungary has 
experienced greater success in im- 
plementing market-oriented struc- 
tural reforms than in achieving mac- 
ro stability. However, while business- 
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people who have invested in Hun- 
gary have been favorably im- 
pressed with the country’s prog- 
ress, Hungarians themselves have 
become deeply disillusioned. 

With respect to structural re- 
forms, the achievements have been 
multidimensional.*° First, new laws 
supporting private-sector activity, 
modifications of tax regulations, 
improved bankruptcy procedures 
and policies creating greater com- 
petitiveness in the banking sector, 
the establishment of a framework to 
monitor potentially anti-competitive 
practices, the corporatization of 
state assets, and Success in resolv- 
ing the issue of compensation to 
previous Owners have combined to 
produce a transparent, neutral, and 
market-oriented investment climate 
and financial system. Second, fur- 
ther liberalization of prices, removal 
of restrictions on imports, including 
the elimination of most import i+ 
censes and the raising of the quota 
on imported consumer goods, de- 
regulation of capital markets lead- 
ing to greater market control over 
capital allocation and interest rates, 
cutbacks in government subsidies, 
and other budgetary reforms have 
produced much better market sig- 
nals for enterprise and government 
decision-makers. Third, the aboli- 
tion of ruble-denominated CEMA 
trade, the government's unwilling- 
ness to save enterprises from bank- 
ruptcy, and Western countries’ will- 
ingness to open up their markets 
have put pressure on Hungarian 
firms to redirect their exports to 
Western markets to offset the col- 
lapse in trade with the Soviet Union 
and its successor-states. Fourth, a 
pragmatic approach to selling and 
leasing state assets and market- 


*3For an account of Hungarian policies 
during 1990 and the first half of 1991, see 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), OECD Economic Surveys, 
Hungary 1991, Paris, OECD, 1991. 
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oriented policies to attract foreign 
investment have greatly contribut- 
ed to the emergence of new private 
firms and the privatization of state 
enterprises. 

Hungary’s problems in reaching 
macroeconomic stability have been 
exacerbated primarily by the col- 
lapse of trade with the Soviet Union 
and with the members of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States. 
Hungarian exports to the Soviet 
Union fell 20 percent in 1990, and 
were expected to drop a further 
55-70 percent in 1991 due to the 
former Soviet Union's inability to 
pay.** This worse-than-anticipated 
decline in trade with the former So- 
viet Union has caused a substantial 
decrease in production and a sharp 
increase in unemployment. Gov- 
ernment assistance for the un- 
employed has pushed up the antici- 
pated budget deficit, adding to 
inflationary pressure and leading 
to higher interest rates and lower 
investment. 

Thus, the picture with respect to 
macro stability is still cloudy. The 
situation in convertible-currency 
trade appears somewhat better. 
Hungary enjoyed a slight current- 
account balance in 1990 and this 
trend continued through Septem- 
ber 1991.°° Both a surplus in the 
travel and tourism account and high 
levels of unilateral transfers from 
abroad were responsible for these 
encouraging results. In addition, 
Hungarian exports to West Europe- 
an countries grew sharply in 1990 
and 1991.°° However, this situation 
is not completely reassuring, be- 
cause while Hungary achieved a 
1990 convertible-currency trade 


4N ational Bank of Hungary (NBH), Market 
Letter (Budapest), No. 7, 1991, p. 3. 

2SThe 1990 convertible-currency surplus 
was US$127 million. OECD Economic Surveys, 
Hungary 1991, op. cit., p. 39. For the first nine 
months of 1991, the Hungarian National Bank's 
estimate is $400 million. 


surplus of $945 million, it suffered a 
convertible-currency trade deficit 
of about $1.4 billion for the first nine 
months of 1991.°’ This reversal was 
anticipated, because starting in 
1991, Hungary began to pay con- 
vertible currency for energy and 
raw materials obtained from the So- 
viet Union that previously had been 
purchased on a barter basis and on 
preferential terms. However, for the 
following reasons, the deficit may 
not be sustainable: 


e the above-mentioned unilateral 
transfers may well have come to 
Hungary from Yugoslavia and the 
former Soviet Union as “hot money” 
that is not likely to remain in 
Hungary for a long time; moreover, 
that source of funds may well have 
dried up; 

e Hungary's imports have been 
growing much more rapidly than its 
exports;78 

e Hungary faces very heavy 
debt-service obligations for the 
next five years. 


The nonsustainability of Hun- 
gary’s trade performance is directly 
related to the dilemma Hungary 
faces with respect to its exchange 
rate. Since 1988, Hungarian whole- 
sale prices have risen much more 
quickly than those of its trade part- 


For 1990, exports grew 37.2 and 18.5 
percent to EC and EFTA countries, respectively. 
Statisztikai Havi Kézlemények (Hungarian 
Monthly Statistical Bulletin), Budapest, KOozponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, No. 4, 1991, p. 30. For the 
first seven months of 1991, corresponding figures 
are 38.9 percent and 51.9 percent. Ibid., No. 8, 
1991, p. 30. (Beginning in 1991, trade with the 
former GDR was included under trade with the 
European Community.) 

2’The 1990 estimate is found in 
Kulkereskedelmi Statisztikai Evkényv (Hungarian 
Foreign Trade Statistical Yearbook), 

Budapest, K6zponti Statisztikai Hivatal, 1990, 
p. 27. The 1991 estimate is from the Ministry of 
International Economic Relations. 

°8For the first seven months of 1991, the 
value of imports grew by 49 percent, while that of 
exports increased by 15 percent. See 
Statisztikai Havi Kézlemények, No. 8, 1991, p. 30. 
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ners. Thus, even though Hungary 
periodically has devalued its cur- 
rency in nominal terms, it is estimat- 
ed that the forint appreciated 22 
percent in real effective terms from 
January 1990 to December 1991.72 
Since devaluation . fuels inflation 
and raises inflationary expecta- 
tions, policy-makers in the National 
Bank of Hungary have consistently 
opposed periodic devaluations and 
have hoped that Hungarian pro- 
ductivity gains offset the inflationary 
differential. However, since there is 
no evidence that productivity gains 
will suddenly skyrocket, and given 
the worrisome trend in import growth 
versus export growth, further devalu- 
ations are expected. This anticipa- 
tion has added to uncertainty about 
the macro environment and to fears 
of continued high inflation. 

Failure to bring inflation under 
control has been at the heart of 
Hungary's macroeconomic prob- 
lems because of its negative impact 
on investment, real incomes, and 
income distribution.2° Consumer 
prices rose 15.5 percent in 1988, 17 
percent in 1989, 28.9 percent in 
1990, and 35.2 percent in 1991.?! 
As late as July 1991, Hungarian au- 
thorities claimed that the inflation 
forecast was 20 percent for 1992: 
yet, by October 1991, that estimate 
had jumped to 30 percent (presum- 
ably in light of the expected steep 
devaluation of the forint). So, infla- 
tion has increased steadily, and the 
government does not have a good 


“Hungary devalued the forint by 15 percent 
in January 1991 and by 5.8 percent on November 
8, 1991. The 22 percent real appreciation is 
derived from OECD analysis (see OECD Economic 
Surveys, Hungary 1991, op. cit., p. 56, fn. 20), 
and from Hungary's 5.8 percent devaluation in 
November 1991. The estimate of appreciation 
is based on comparing movement in wholesale 
price indicies. 

S°For example, gross fixed capital formation 
measured in 1981 prices declined by 8.7 percent 
in 1990. See ibid., p. 29, Table 1. A further 
decline was expected for 1991. 

3'Statisztikai Havi Kozlemények, No. 1, 

1992, p. 39. 


reputation for accurately predicting 
future price increases.°* 

The higher-than-expected _ re- 
corded budget deficits have ap- 
peared because government reve- 
nue has declined more than ex- 
pected due to the collapse of trade 
with the former Soviet Union. Gov- 
ernment expenditures have been 
higher than expected due to finan- 
Cial support for the higher-than- 
anticipated number of unemployed 
workers. Moreover, estimates of the 
recorded budget deficits do not in- 
clude a substantial implicit transfer 
to the banking sector because most 
outstanding government debt is be- 
ing serviced at well-below-market 
rates of interest.°° Thus, the actual 
budget deficit is much worse than 
these estimates suggest. 

One way to lower the budget defi- 
cit is to raise taxes. However, mar- 
ginal income tax rates and social 
security tax rates are already high, 
and they are targeted for reduction 
during the next few years. At the 
same time, tax evasion is common, 
partly because tax rates are so 
high. For instance, private entrepre- 
neurs often engage in black-market 
labor in order to avoid the 53 per- 
cent social security contribution. In 
addition, newly formed small firms 
have been more adept at evading 
taxes than the state-owned firms 
they replaced. Consequently, there 
is great pressure to reduce both 
marginal rates and tax evasion. As 
of the end of October 1991, propos- 
als to broaden the income tax base, 
and to increase value-added tax 
rates for currently exempt items 
were under discussion. 

The second major characteristic 
of the transformation of 1990-91 is 


%The July estimates came from the National 
Bank of Hungary, and the October estimates were 
from the Ministry of International Economic 
Relations. 

380ECD Economic Surveys, Hungary 1991, 
op. cit., pp. 17-18, 59-61. 
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that foreign investors, bankers, and 
consultants have been satisfied 
with government policies, while the 
Hungarian people have become 
disenchanted. Investors have been 
satisfied because Hungary has cre- 
ated laws and institutions that pro- 
tect and encourage private invest- 
ment. Moreover, while investors 
complain about the time-consum- 
ing, bureaucratic nature of entering 
into a joint venture or buying a 
state-owned enterprise, they al- 
ways have the option of starting a 
new firm. This latter option has been 
particularly attractive, since skilled 
labor has been readily available at 
reasonable salaries. In any case, 
virtually all those who have invested 
in Hungary have claimed that their 
actual revenues and profit have 
been higher than anticipated. 
Bankers and consultants also have 
favorably viewed Hungarian prog- 
ress because their expertise has 
been in great demand due to the 
need to determine the value for state 
assets that are to be privatized. 

The Hungarian population, on the 
other hand, saw GDP fall 4 percent 
in 1990 and another 7 percent in 
1991. Moreover, investment fell 10 
percent in 1990 and approximately 
another 12 percent in 1991. In addi- 
tion, unemployment is projected to 
reach 10 percent by spring 1992.°° 
So while the government proclaims 
that the economy will begin to turn 
around in 1992, the population re- 
mains skeptical. 


BOTH Berend and Révész de- 
scribe the policies by which Hunga- 
ry tried to find a third way between 
central planning and a market 
economy. Hungarian efforts in this 
quest, although becoming more 
market-oriented over time, pro- 
duced neither lasting success nor a 
new approach to consistent gov- 
ernment policy-making. Nonethe- 
less, the pre-1989 Hungarian re- 
form process allowed a small 
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private sector to expand, and en- 
couraged policy-makers, econo- 
mists, and businesspeople to be- 
come knowledgeable about the 
institutions and incentives used in 
advanced industrial countries to 
address macroeconomic and micro- 
economic problems. 

Both of these trends along with 
the failure to find a third way result- 
ed in the development of attitudes 
that have been supportive of the de- 
cision to become a full-fledged 
market economy. As of the end of 
1989, these attitudes included: 


e an acknowledgment of the im- 
portance that private property plays 
in creating an efficient economy; 

e a belief that government's role 
in economic life must be reduced; 

e awillingness to endure the un- 
employment and lowered living 
standards that are generally as- 
sociated with massive economic 
restructuring; 

e a pragmatic rather than ideo- 
logical approach to privatization, 
compensation of former owners, 
and accommodation of the old 
nomenklatura; 

e akeen desire to become part of 
the European Community and to 
emulate West European _institu- 
tions, laws, and standards. 


Kornai’s proposed program for 
economic transformation was re- 
flected in Hungarian attitudes at the 
end of 1989. In addition, Hungary 
during 1990-91 jumped whole- 


“This observation is based on interviews 
and discussions with dozens of investors from 
Europe, the United States, and Japan during 
March—October 1991. Although | did not conduct a 
scientific survey, the response to the question 
of whether actual revenue and profit was higher 
than anticipated revenue and profit were 
overwhelmingly positive. 

%5Figures from OECD Economic Surveys, 
Hungary 1991, op. cit., and presentations made by 
government authorities at the World Economic 
Forum's Hungary Forum, Budapest, Oct. 28-29, 
1991. 
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heartedly into the market arena, es- 
tablishing new institutions and a 
new legal system, building respect 
for private property, encouraging 
entrepreneurial activity, promoting 
price and trade liberalization, sell- 
ing and leasing state assets, and at- 
tracting foreign capital, all of which 


are roughly in line with Kornai’s ad- 
vice. On the other hand, inability to 
stem inflation stands out as the 
most important area where Kornai’s 
recommendations are not being 
followed. 

Despite the good news that Hun- 
gary’s transformation has been 


fruitful, the situation in mid-1992 is 
fragile. Inflation, unemployment, 
budget deficits, a low level of invest- 
ment, a nonsustainable exchange 
rate, and heavy debt-service obliga- 
tions have proven discouraging. One 
hopes that the Hungarian people will 
continue to be patient. 
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Transitions to Democracy and Markets: 
The Long Road Ahead 


Douglas Steinel 


ADAM PRZEWORSKI. 
Democracy and Markets: Political 
and Economic Reforms in 
Eastern Europe and Latin 
America. New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1991. 


OTTO HIERONYMI. Economic 
Policies for the New Hungary: 
Proposals for a Coherent 
Approach. Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1990. 


FROM 1974 to 1990, the movement 
toward democracy throughout the 
world was nothing short of astound- 
ing. During these 16 years, 30 de- 
mocracies emerged in what Samu- 
el Huntington has recently called 
the “third wave” of democracy. ' Be- 
ginning in Southern Europe in the 
mid-1970's with Spain, Portugal, 
and Greece, the movement to de- 
mocracy shifted to Latin America in 
the mid-1980's, to Africa and East- 
ern Europe in the late 1980's, and, 
finally, to the Soviet Union in the ear- 
ly 1990's. 

As of this writing, the third wave 
continues. Freedom House, an or- 


Douglas Steinel is Adjunct Profes- 
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George Washington University 
(Washington, DC). 


ganization that monitors the ad- 
vance and retreat of democracy 
throughout the world, reports that 
nearly one half (91 out of 183) of the 
world’s nation-states are liberal de- 
mocracies.” Ina much talked about 
new book, Francis Fukuyama even 
argues that inasmuch as liberal de- 
mocracy stands triumphant and will 
no longer be challenged, we have 
reached the end of History.? 

However, before the proponents 
of democracy uncork their celebra- 
tory bottles of champagne, it is 
worth considering what followed 
each of the last two waves of de- 
mocracy. Huntington tells us that 
the two previous waves were fol- 
lowed by “reverse waves.” The first 
reverse wave, from 1922 to 1942, 
cut the number of democracies by 
more than 40 percent. The second 
reverse wave, from 1960 to 1975, 
cut the number of democracies by 
15 percent. Given the historical re- 
cord, the possibility of a third re- 
verse wave, in which some of the 
newly created democracies revert 
to authoritarianism, cannot be 
dismissed. 

The key to avoiding a third re- 
verse wave, or at least minimizing 
its impact, is the success of the dual 
transition that many of the new de- 
mocracies are now undergoing. 
For, simultaneous with their political 
transformation, the new democra- 
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cies of Eastern Europe have also 
been undergoing a transition that 
involves instituting market forces in 
economies that were previously 
subject to bureaucratic control. 

Although the two books under re- 
view are concerned with these polit- 
ical and economic processes of 
transition, they differ on two points. 
First, Adam Przeworski takes a 
long-term perspective and tries to 
sketch out the problems of transi- 
tion to be encountered over the next 
few decades in all the countries un- 
dergoing a transition. Otto Hiero- 
nymi, by contrast, is concerned with 
the short-term problems in one 
country—Hungary. Second, Prze- 
worski advocates a transition strat- 
egy of ‘shock therapy,” while Hie- 
ronymi argues for a graduailist 
approach. 


THE book by Przeworski—Democ- 
racy and the Market: Political and 
Economic Reforms in Eastern Eu- 


‘In Huntington's view, the “first wave” began 
in the 1820's and lasted about a century, creating 
29 democracies in the process. The ‘second 
wave" began after World War II and lasted until 
1962, by which time 36 states were considered 
democracies. There were 30 democracies in the 
world as of 1974. Samuel P. Huntington, 
“Democracy’s Third Wave," Journal of Democracy 
(Washington, DC), Spring 1991, pp. 12-34. 

?The New York Times, Feb. 2, 1992. 

3Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and 
the Last Man, New York, The Free Press, 1992. 
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rope and Latin America—is a mas- 
terfully clear attempt at synthesiz- 
ing models of political and eco- 
nomic transition. This synthesis 
draws upon empirical evidence 
from transitions in Latin America 
and Europe over the last two de- 
cades and the results of a game- 
theory analysis of the interaction of 
the major political forces in a transi- 
tion setting. Przeworski has done us 
all a service by clearly stating the 
reasoning behind game theory and 
elucidating the conclusions he 
draws from it without lapsing into 
the esoterica of methodology. 

Przeworski’s approach is to ana- 
lyze the political and economic fac- 
ets of transition separately, and 
then to discuss how these two 
processes interact. He begins by 
dividing the political transition to 
democracy into two phases. The 
first, or extrication, phase involves 
an opposition effort to liberate the 
system from authoritarianism. If this 
struggle is successful, a second, or 
constitution, phase of transition 
commences in which the surviving 
and fragmented political forces 
contend among each other for 
dominance. 

Itis Przeworski’s view that the col- 
lapse of the authoritarian regime 
and the holding of subsequent free 
elections are not sufficient to label 
the sequence of events as a transi- 
tion. A true transition requires a con- 
solidated, self-sustaining democra- 
cy to emerge. And, says Prze- 
worski, approvingly citing the work 
of Robert Dahl, this occurs over a 
time-span that can only be mea- 
sured in decades, not in months or 
years. Indeed, only in one case 
(Uruguay) has a democracy col- 
lapsed after moving more than 20 
years beyond the extrication stage. 

The extrication stage begins with 
the unstable politics of liberaliza- 
tion. Przeworski’s explanation of the 
source of this instability mirrors 
Huntington’s analysis of the origin 


of political disorder.* That is, during 
liberalization, groups in civil society 
become politically mobilized and 
seek to promote their interests. 
However, since an authoritarian 
regime lacks appropriately de- 
veloped institutions (a multiparty 
system and an independent legisla- 
ture with a legitimate opposition) 
that can adjudicate the clash of 
competing interest groups, the mo- 
bilized groups have no choice but 
to take to the streets. 

Przeworski makes the perceptive 
point that contrary to conventional 
wisdom, it is not the lack of legitima- 
cy that threatens dictatorship but 
the presence of an opposition. 
When the regime begins to tolerate 
some form of opposition, it indi- 
cates that the authoritarian bloc is 
divided between reformers (who 
believe the power base of the re- 
gime must be broadened) and 
hard-liners (who do not tolerate the 
emerging opposition and want to 
crush it). The hard-liners generally 
have their institutional base in the 
repressive apparatus of the authori- 
tarian bloc (police, censors, etc.), 
while the reformers look to the bour- 
geoisie (if there is any) or economic 
managers for support. 

The opposition is divided into two 
categories as well. They are the 
moderates and the radicals, and 
they differ mainly in their willingness 
to take risks in their confrontation 
with the regime. 

The extrication stage of transition 
is a complex political poker game 
among the hard-liners, reformers, 
moderates, and the radicals. It is in 
this context that Przeworski uses 
game theory to analyze the choices 
and payoffs that confront these 
players. His analysis concludes 
that successful extrication depends 


4Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in 
Changing Societies, New Haven, CT, Yale 
University Press, 1968. 
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upon the ability of reformers and 
moderates to form an alliance in 
which each of them has an essential 
task. The reformers must control the 
hard-liners while the moderates rein 
in the radicals. In Przeworski’s anal- 
ysis, the reformers have an ironic 
role to play. If they manage to lead 
a successful extrication, they will 
most likely be unable to survive the 
push and pull of the resulting demo- 
Cratic politics, for they lack a strong 
political base. 

| take the passing of Mikhail Gor- 
bachev from the political scene to 
be entirely consistent with the ex- 
pectations of Przeworski’s model. 
Gorbachev simply lacked a base of 
support, and once the Soviet Union 
completed the extrication phase 
with the defeat of the hard-liners’ 
coup attempt in August 1991, he 
was swept aside as the constitu- 
tional phase of transition com- 
menced. Similarly, in the People’s 
Republic of China in 1989, the fate 
of Zhao Ziyang during the unsuc- 
cessful extrication from authoritar- 
ianism demonstrates the fate of re- 
formers who fail to rein in the hard- 
liners. His subsequent arrest and 
continued detention attests to the 
risky role played by leaders of the 
reformist faction. 

If Przeworski’s discussion of the 
politics of extrication has a weak- 
ness, it is its failure to take into 
account the impact on the extrica- 
tion process of power imbalances 
among the four categories of play- 
ers. For instance, does not the dy- 
namic of extrication change if the 
radicals rather than the moderates 
have a preponderance of power on 
their side? Admittedly, allowing for 
the various possible combinations 
of power imbalances among the 
four actors during extrication would 
add a great deal of complexity 
to Przeworski’s model, but | would 
argue that the model is oversimpli- 
fied if power imbalances are left 
out. 


THE demise of the authoritarian 
structure marks the beginning of 
the constitution phase in Przewor- 
ski’s model. The unity of opposition 
forces was necessary to destroy the 
authoritarian regime, but once the 
destruction is complete, this unity 
must break down. If it does not, 
there is danger of re-establishing 
another authoritarian regime. The 
division of the opposition and the 
emergence of a contest for power 
mark the beginning of the bargaining 
over the creation of democratic insti- 
tutions. The results of this bargaining 
are largely a function of the percep- 
tions and capabilities of the political 
forces, and thus, in contrast to his 
discussion of extrication, here 
Przeworski takes power imbalances 
into account. He examines three sce- 
narios for this stage of the contest. 

In the first scenario, the political 
forces are aware of their relative 
power, and power is imbalanced. 
Thus, one should expect the emer- 
gence of democratic institutions 
that are only as durable as the un- 
even power balance itself. Prze- 
worski cites the French constitution- 
al tradition as a reflection of this 
power imbalance and describes 
the French constitutions as provi- 
sional treaties.° 

In the second scenario, political 
forces are aware of their relative 
power, and power is roughly bal- 
anced. In this scenario, there is the 
prospect that the newly created in- 
stitutions will break down and the 
outbreak of civil war looms large. 

Indeed, it looks worryingly like the 
course that Russia could take if Bo- 
ris Yel'tsin, because of frustration 
over the costs of economic transi- 
tion or because of his poor health, 


°The French do not view their constitution 
with great authority but understand it to be a 
reflection of the present allocation of political 
power among the contending political actors. 
Therefore, they expect the constitution to 
change when the balance of political power 
changes. 
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passes from the political scene ata 
time when the Russian populace is 
disenchanted with the costs of eco- 
nomic transition. If this happens, 
Yel'tsin’'s embryonic political party, 
Democratic Russia, could lose its 
dominant political position, leaving 
room for other nascent political par- 
ties in Russia—for example, Edu- 
ard Shevardnadze’s Movement for 
Democratic Reform and Vladimir 
Zhirinovskiy’s Liberal Democratic 
Party—to emerge to complete an 
equilateral triangle of political pow- 
er, where each side supports a fun- 
damentally different course of ac- 
tion. Under such a scenario, it 
would be difficult for Russia's fledg- 
ling democratic institutions to adju- 
dicate the differences among these 
three different political disputants. 
The very real danger is that politics 
could then move to the streets, with 
the end result being civil war or the 
re-imposition of authoritarianism. 

In such a scenario, the interests 
and sympathies of the army are the 
key determinant of the outcome. It is 
Przeworski’'s belief that if the new 
democratic institutions are able to 
avoid this type of violent conflict for 
about two decades, then a consoli- 
dated democracy is likely. But two 
decades is a very long time for a 
stable equilibrium to be maintained 
in such volatile circumstances. 

In scenario three, the political 
forces are unaware of their relative 
power positions. Przeworski argues 
that this scenario has the best 
chance of developing durable 
democratic institutions, because all 
of the players will want to maximize 
their chances of survival by adopt- 
ing a system of checks and bal- 
ances that protects minority rights. 

Przeworski believes that the key 
to a democracy surviving in any of 
the scenarios is the willingness of all 
the major political forces to comply 
with electoral outcomes in which 
some of them will be losers. After alll, 
itis not simply elections that are the 
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hallmark of democracies, but rather 
elections that have losers who ac- 
cept their defeat. And this happens 
only when the major losers are con- 
fident that their future will be better if 
they follow the rules of the demo- 
cratic game. Once a major political 
force concludes that its future op- 
portunities have been hindered by 
democratic institutions, that force 
becomes a threat to a fledgling 
democracy. 

The weakness of Przeworski’s 
discussion of the three scenarios 
lies in the fact that a country going 
down the volatile and long road of 
political transition can initially re- 
semble one;scenario but then un- 
dergo changes to the point that the 
political configuration comes to re- 
semble a different scenario. Forces 
balanced at the beginning of the 
process can subsequently become 
unbalanced. For example, the frag- 
mented balance of political forces 
in Poland could coalesce to form a 
few power centers existing in a 
state of power imbalance. Recog- 
nizing the plausibility of this devel- 
opment could shake one’s confi- 
dence in Przeworski's model. 


THE overall excellence of Prze- 
worski’s analysis of political transi- 
tion is mirrored in his fine discussion 
of economic transition. Przeworski 
focuses on the right question: Cana 
political transition to democracy 
survive the stresses created during 
an economic transition to a market 
economy? These stresses are of 
two kinds: transitional economic 
costs, which are unavoidable and 
short-term, and inertial economic 
costs, which are longer-term and 
pose a more significant threat to a 
fledgling democracy. 

When a statist economy gives 
way to a market economy, inflation, 
unemployment of labor, underutili- 
zation of capital, allocative ineffi- 
ciencies, and changes in resource 
distribution follow. The key to a suc- 
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cessful economic transition is to 
keep these factors from becoming 
permanent, or “inertial” in Prze- 
worski’s terminology. 

Inertial inflation can be avoided 
by containing pressures for wage 
increases, and taking steps to elimi- 
nate monopoly pricing, government 
deficits, and lags in supplies. 
Przeworski is largely pessimistic 
about Eastern Europe’s chances of 
resisting inertial inflation, mostly be- 
cause of the experience of Latin 
America, where this kind of inflation, 
at least up to the time of the publica- 
tion of his book, was persistent. 
However, recent victories in the 
fight against inflation in both Latin 
America and Eastern Europe give 
grounds for optimism. Although in 
1990, the last year statistics were 
available to Przeworski, the aggre- 
gate inflation rate in Latin America 
was an appalling 1,200 percent, in 
1991 it fell to 200 percent. It is antici- 
pated that during 1992, inflation in 
Latin America could fall below 100 
percent.® 

Since 1990, Eastern Europe’s 
progress in fighting inflation has 
been just as impressive. The 70 
percent inflation rate in Poland in 
1991 was 18 times less than in 
1989.’ However, it must be admit- 
ted that the prospect of cutting it fur- 
ther in 1992 has received a serious 
setback because of large increases 
in the price of energy, which have 
prompted growing union restless- 
ness in the face of rising prices and 
increasing public pressures for 
greater government welfare spend- 
ing. The experience of Latin Ameri- 
ca suggests that this is a critical 
moment in the Polish economic 
transition; the failure to resist infla- 
tionary pressures was an important 
factor in making the 1980's a “lost 
decade” in the Latin American 


®The Washington Post, Jan. 13, 1992. 
™Newsweek (New York), Jan. 13, 1992, 
p. 28. 


quest for economic prosperity. 

In 1991, Czechoslovakia had an 
even more impressive record in 
fighting inflation. Under finance 
minister Vaclav Klaus, the Czecho- 
slovak inflation rate was Cut from 25 
percent to zero during the summer 
of 1991.° Also, inflation in Hungary 
is now about half that in Poland— 
Hungarian reform appears to have 
“broken the back of high inflation.” 
These experiences suggest that in- 
ertial inflation may be controllable. 

Przeworski also argues that an in- 
crease in unemployment is inev- 
itable at the beginning of eco- 
nomic transition. Enterprises in 
command economies notoriously 
overemployed personnel; thus, lay- 
offs are necessary in order to be- 
come competitive. Furthermore, in 
order to incorporate the transitional 
economy into the global economy, 
tariffs will have to be lowered. Once 
this step is taken, domestic firms 
will be unable to compete with for- 
eign enterprises and will go under, 
thus adding to the unemployment 
rolls. Agriculture, which is highly 
subsidized, will feel the effects of 
transition even more acutely than 
other sectors. 

The inefficient allocation of re- 
sources, one of the primary weak- 
nesses of a command economy, is 
expected by Przeworski to continue 
and worsen during the economic 
transition. This is unavoidable be- 
cause these economies lack the ex- 
pertise and institutions (accoun- 
tants, stock markets, etc.) nec- 
essary for markets to function as ef- 
ficient allocators of resources. 

Finally, some people will inevita- 
bly be losers in the changing distri- 
bution of wealth and income. Two 
groups that will be especially hard 
hit are the former members of the 
nomenklatura, who are without mar- 
ketable skills, and the many un- 


8The Washington Times, Oct. 26, 1991. 
°The Washington Post, Dec. 16, 1991. 
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skilled workers in heavy industrial 
enterprises. 

Given the high costs of economic 
transition, is there a strategy that 
maximizes the likelinood that coun- 
tries will reach the promised land of 
a consolidated liberal democracy 
with amarket economy? Przeworski 
examines two: general strategies 
aimed at meeting this goal. One 
is the “bitter pill” strategy—which 
calls for the institutionalization of all 
the paraphernalia of a market econ- 
omy simultaneously and as rapidly 
as possible. The other is a gradual- 
ist strategy, which seeks to stretch 
out the pain of transition over a long 
period of time. Using game theory 
analysis again, Przeworski argues 
that the bitter pill strategy is the 
most rational one to adopt. On the 
basis of game theory, Przeworski 
assumes that politicians, techno- 
crats, and the populace will act ra- 
tionally to maximize their interests. If 
the voters remain confident that the 
shock therapy applied by their 
leaders will lead to a better tomor- 
row, they will Keep these leaders in 
office. If voters lose confidence in 
the ability of shock therapy to lead 
to improved living standards, the 
leaders will be forced either to slow 
the pace of transition or abandon 
democracy. Either way, adoption of 
the bitter pill strategy will lead to 
more progress than a gradualist 
strategy. 

Even though Przeworski believes 
in the rationality of shock therapy 
during early transition, he realizes 
that very often transitional leaders 
will have to back off if the costs be- 
come unbearable to the population. 
The key variable, he asserts, is the 
public's confidence that the strate- 
gy of transition will work and that 
they will attain higher living stan- 
dards for having endured the pain it 
brings. However, as the bitter pill 
strategy proceeds and people ex- 
perience the pain of transition, pop- 
ular confidence in the probability of 


success will ebb. The challenge for 
the leaders is to buck up the peo- 
ple’s confidence while avoiding 
vacillation or erroneous forecasts of 
coming improvement. This is no 
small trick because regular elec- 
tions provide people with the op- 
portunity to act on their discontent 
and leaders a chance to make un- 
warranted promises. As confidence 
erodes (and Przeworski thinks it 
will), leaders may be forced to scale 
back the pace of reform and travel 
the gradualist road, at least tem- 
porarily. If confidence seriously 
erodes, the leadership may have to 
abandon either the economic or po- 
litical transition. 

Among the economic factors 
having an impact on the success or 
failure of the transition, the crucial 
one is the level of economic in- 
equality in the pre-transitional soci- 
ety. Przeworski argues that a coun- 
try having a highly unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth before the transi- 
tion has a higher probability of 
weathering the storm of the initial 
transition period than a society with 
equal distribution and low output. 
He supports this assertion by noting 
that a pre-transitional society with 
unequal distribution can tap the ex- 
cess resources of the rich to get the 
population over the hump of the 
early transition. However, a country 
that has a relatively equal distribu- 
tion of wealth in the pre-transition 
period, with a standard of living just 
above some minimum level, has no 
wealth to tap. Under these circum- 
stances, the bitter pill strategy 
could push much of the populace to 
the brink of starvation, which will al- 
most certainly bring about a rever- 
sal of the strategy. 

Such hypotheses lead to rather 
disturbing conclusions about the 
probability of a successful transi- 
tion in Russia. Przeworski cites the 
work of British sociologist Mervyn 
Matthews to assert that before 
Gorbachev's reforms, the average 
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diet for people in the Soviet Union 
was 105 percent of the minimum 
caloric requirement. But Soviet ag- 
riculture not only failed to improve in 
the last half of the 1980's but proba- 
bly has slipped. Many Russians are 
right at the edge of the minimum 
daily caloric requirement. They are 
not in a position to see their nutri- 
tional situation deteriorate. Thus, 
foreign aid in the form of food would 
seem to be necessary for the eco- 
nomic transition to move forward. 
Without such aid, it is difficult to see 
how Yel'tsin could keep economic 
reform on the fast track. 

In the concluding section of his 
book, Przeworski gives a sobering 
account of the probable future of 
Eastern Europe. For those who either 
believe or wish that in the medium 
term this region will resemble West- 
ern Europe, Przeworski will appear 
overly pessimistic. He argues that 
the future of Eastern Europe will more 
closely resemble Latin America. 

If Przeworski’'s work has any 
weakness, it is that he gives insuffi- 
cient attention to the external fac- 
tors that affect the transition proc- 
ess. As Laurence Whitehead has 
argued, experience has shown that 
the dominant regional power can 
set the terms of transition, as the US 
has traditionally done in Latin Amer- 
ica and the European Community 
has done for Southern Europe. '° 
The international context will have 
an important impact on the transi- 
tion process in Eastern Europe, but 
with the US turning inward, it is diffi- 
Cult to say what the international con- 
text will look like in the years ahead. 


IN contrast to Przeworski, Otto Hie- 
ronymi—in Economic Policies for 
the New Hungary: A Coherent Ap- 


'°l aurence Whitehead, “International 
Aspects of Democratization,” in Guillermo 
O'Donnell, Phillipe Schmitter, and Lawrence 
Whitehead, Eds., Transitions from Authoritarian 
Rule: Prospects for Democracy, Baltimore, 

MD, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1986. 
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proach—believes that the bitter pill 
strategy is not advisable, at least as 
far as Hungary is concerned. His 
book is based upon the recommen- 
dations of the Budapest Round- 
table, a gathering of international 
experts concerned with laying out 
the specifics of an economic policy 
to get Hungary over its current eco- 
nomic problems (in 1990) without 
hastily accelerating the process 
of transition and risking a serious 
setback. 

Hieronymi's strategy draws upon 
the success of the newly industrial- 
ized nations of East Asia. It calls for 
Hungary's integration into the Euro- 
pean economy (mainly the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation 
and Develooment—OECD) and in- 
to the global economy as a whole. 
Consistent with this view, he offers 
five recommendations, three . of 
which address the question of cre- 
ating structures to fuse Hungary’s 
economy with that of Western 
Europe. 

First, Hieronymi argues, Hungary 
must fashion a “grand design”. or 
long-range economic plan to trans- 
form the Hungarian economy into a 
“social market economy,” which 
seems very much like a welfare 
state. That is, it denotes a system 
based on freedom, individual effort, 
and private property, with the state 
meeting those needs left unmet by 
the market. 

Second, Hieronymi calls for the 
establishment of a temporary Hun- 
garian-OECD Joint Task Force to 
promote the integration of Hungary 
into the global economy. The task 
force would facilitate the active 
involvement of Western Europe in 
the Hungarian transition. Hieronymi 
contends that the more Western Eu- 
rope is actively involved in the diffi- 
Cult initial phase of transition, the 
higher the probability of Hungarian 
SUCCESS. 

Third, Hieronymi recommends 
setting up a Hungarian-Interna- 
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tional Long-Term Credit and Devel- 
opment Bank to coordinate the flow 
of foreign grants, investments, and 
loans into Hungary. This bank also 
would be charged with helping 
to carry out Hieronymi’s fourth 
suggestion—negotiating a debt- 
adjustment agreement (Hungary 
Carries a foreign debt of more than 
US$20 billion). Servicing this debt is 
a major burden on its economy. In 
1988, Hungary needed an amount 
of foreign currency to service its 
debt that equaled about half the val- 
ue of the goods and services it ex- 
ported during that year. Hierony- 
mi’s fifth policy recommendation is 
a grab bag—mount serious pro- 
grams to fight inflation, promote pri- 
vatization, set up markets, and re- 
form the Hungarian National Bank. 

Hieronymi’s points are well taken 
and reflect the policies implement- 
ed by the government of Jézsef An- 
tall. With the collapse of the Sovi- 
et market, Hungarian enterprises 
turned their attention to the West 
and increased their exports there 
by 18 percent in 1991.'' Also con- 
sistent with his ideas, the govern- 
ment has actively promoted foreign 
investment. And indeed, _invest- 
ment coming into Hungary in 1990— 
91 amounted to $2.5 billion— 
greater than that coming into all 
the other East European countries 
combined. '@ 

While the evidence seems strong 
that Hieronymi’s approach to transi- 
tion is working in Hungary, it is 
questionable whether this strategy 
could be transplanted to other post- 


"The Washington Post, Dec. 16, 1991. 
2\bid. 


communist countries. Hungary's 
economy had long been the least 
centralized of the socialist coun- 
tries. Furthermore, the large Hun- 
garian diaspora, and the relatively 
large number of Hungarians who 
have spent time in the West have 
provided Hungary with unique op- 
portunities to build ties with the rest 
of the world. Countries without 
these advantages would find the 
implementation of the Hieronymi 
strategy much more difficult. 


IN the end, what light do these 
books shed on the future course of 
the third wave of democracy? Will 
the postcommunist countries make 
the transition to consolidated de- 
mocracies and market economies? 
Is Fukuyama correct when he as- 
serts that we have reached the end 
of History? Or is a more sober as- 
sessment of the future of these tran- 
sitional democracies in order, given 
that each of the previous two waves 
has been followed by a reverse 
wave? 

The books by Przeworski and 
Hieronymi help us to envision the fu- 
ture of the third wave in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Przeworski is pessimistic that 
the new democracies in this region 
will, in the foreseeable future, make 
the transition to prosperous market 
democracies. He expects the future 
of Eastern Europe to resemble Latin 
America’s past rather than Western 
Europe’s present. He reminds us 
that even as we stand at the pinna- 
cle of democracy’s success, we 
must remember that half of the 
world’s people live in undemocratic 
regimes, and that there are as many 
poor capitalist countries whose 


economies must be judged failures 
as there are rich, successful ones. 
In Eastern Europe, he expects con- 
stant political conflict, in which the 
losers try to subvert the democratic 
institutional framework. He fears 
that the autonomous military estab- 
lishments will be a permanent threat 
to democratic. institutions. More- 
over, the costs of the bitter pill tran- 
sition strategy will put great strains 
on these countries; hence, we 
should expect zigs and zags, with 
the economic transition falling far 
short of the blueprints. 

But Przeworski fails to take into 
account the differences among the 
new democracies of Eastern Eu- 
rope. His expectations may be ac- 
curate for Romania, Bulgaria, Alba- 
nia, and Yugoslavia; however, the 
odds for Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and especially Hungary do not ap- 
pear that long. Consistent with Hie- 
ronymi's recommendations, Hun- 
gary’s incorporation into the world 
economy is making very rapid 
progress thanks to a growing entre- 
preneurial spirit and sizable foreign 
investment.'? This progress will go 
a long way toward making Hungary 
a self-sustaining democracy. 

The case of Hungary demon- 
strates that some of the countries 
now undergoing transition to con- 
solidated democracies will proba- 
bly make it. Others probably will 
not. A reverse third wave of some 
magnitude is likely given the diffi- 
cult road that transitional democra- 
cies must travel. Fukuyama’s Histo- 
ry has not yet ended. 


"Ibid. 
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AS a result of the events of August 
1991, the Soviet Union no longer 
exists. Among the many victims of 
the failed coup is Mikhail Gorba- 
chev's prized possession—pere- 
stroyka. The stability of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States, 
and indeed of the countries that 
comprise it, is presently open to 
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question. But the one thing that is 
clear at this point is that the eco- 
nomic deterioration and _ corre- 
sponding chaos of the former Sovi- 
et Union have remained and have 
perhaps increased in the months 
since the failed coup. 

In writing an essay-review of 
books published during the pere- 
stroyka period, we have the all- 
important advantage of hindsight. 
We know that perestroyka failed. 
However, we must try to evaluate 
these works within the context in 
which they were written, and judge 
them not by whether they ‘‘got it 
right or wrong,” but by how well they 
treated the period itself. After all, 
those who write reviews must sub- 
scribe to the same standards of 
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evaluation as do the authors. In 
this respect, the present reviewer 
makes no claim to possessing a 
crystal ball.' 

The vast literature on the pere- 
stroyka period provides us with 
more than a glimpse of recent histo- 
ry.” It offers us a perspective on the 
current situation and—of equal 
importance—it encourages us to 
take a more critical approach when 
suggesting remedies to the eco- 
nomic problems left in the wake of 
the Soviet Union's collapse. 

During the chaotic years of pe- 
restroyka, Soviet citizens were able 
to survive and cope with the 
choices offered. Even without such 
fundamental building blocks of a 
market economy as clearly defined 
property rights, market-clearing 
prices, and labor and capital mar- 
kets, to mention a few, Soviet citi- 
zens. displayed entrepreneurial 
abilities by creating cooperatives, 


1 One point that is worth making is that the 
depth and breadth of the Soviet economic 
problems during the perestroyka period were 
greater than was generally recognized. 

?In this journal, two earlier reviews treated 
several other works on the subject. See Martin C. 
Spechler, ‘Gorbachev's Economic Reforms: 
Early Assessments,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), September-October 1989, 
pp. 116-20; and Peter van Ham, “Soviet Economic 
Reform and East-West Economic Relations,” 
ibid., January-February 1991, pp. 144-49. 
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banks, and commodity and stock 
exchanges. In this respect, al- 
though much attention has been fo- 
cused on the problem of creating a 
market economy, and destroying 
most of what had existed, we 
should not overlook the achieve- 
ments of the perestroyka period. Al- 
though major efforts will be required 
from policy-makers in the succes- 
sor-states to introduce certain fun- 
damental market reforms, the actu- 
al movers and shakers in the 
economy will be those who have 
been—and will continue to be— 
able to take initiatives and break 
away from the state structure; in- 
deed, they are the ones who will 
compete with this structure. 

It has also become clear that it is 
not possible to reform the state so- 
Cialist system, and thus any plan for 
a workable ‘market socialism’ must 
be dispensed with.? Although many 
of the books under review focus pri- 
marily on the problems of improving 
the efficiency of the state structure 
—through enterprise reform, for 
example—the true, lasting prog- 
ress of the perestroyka years 
seems to have taken place outside 
this structure. 

The books address the develop- 
ment of “perestroyka’”’ in different 
ways. Anders Aslund’s Gorba- 
chev's Struggle for Economic Re- 
form offers a comprehensive ac- 
count of the origins of the process, 


SHowever, one attempt to salvage “market 
socialism” can be found in Wtodzimierz Brus and 
Kazimierz Laski, From Marx to the Market: 
Socialism in Search of an Economic System, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1989. The authors 
critically evaluate what socialism is and how it has 
been put into practice—with particular 
attention to Yugoslavia and Hungary—while 
exposing its many problems. They argue that 
two tenets must be maintained for a system to be 
called socialist: state ownership and the 
guarantee of full employment. Given these 
guidelines, they devise a scenario in which a 
capital market exists along with a labor market, the 
latter being maintained through state 
incentives rather than direct administrative orders 
to enterprises. 


the actual policy-making appara- 
tus, and a perspective through 
which to understand and evaluate 
the reforms that have already been 
instituted. The volumes edited by 
Anthony Jones and William Moskoff 
and by John Tedstrom look at vari- 
ous aspects of the economic re- 
forms, while the works by Olimpiad 
loffe and Peter Maggs and by Paul 
Gregory address other significant 
factors influencing the economy, 
namely, the legal system and the 
bureaucracy. The title of Ernest 
Raiklin’s short monograph—After 
Gorbachev? A Mechanism for the 
Transformation of Totalitarian State 
Capitalism into Authoritarian Mixed 
Capitalism—suggests the  pre- 
scriptive nature of this work, which 
contrasts with the primarily objec- 
tive, analytical treatments of the oth- 
er books. 

| want to discuss not only the 
problems of perestroyka addressed 
by these books but also to elabo- 
rate on the progress that was made 
—despite the obstacles. Drawing 
upon the lessons of perestroyka, | 
will then discuss Raiklin’s book 
within the context of radical eco- 
nomic change. Finally, | will offer 
my views on the current economic 
mess as we brace ourselves for the 
future. 


THE book by Aslund is one of the 
finest works on the perestroyka pe- 
riod.* Although the book has much 
to recommend it, perhaps its most 
important contribution is the rich in- 
formation it presents on the institu- 
tional background to perestroyka. 
Aslund spent several years in the 


4The other work requiring special mention is 
Ed A. Hewett, Reforming the Soviet Economy, 
Washington, DC, Brookings, 1988. Unlike 
Aslund’s book, which focuses primarily on 
institutional change and policy-making, 
Hewett’s book provides an excellent analytic 
framework that enhances our understanding of 
the initial Soviet reforms. Hewett examines the 
system as it is supposed to work in theory, and 
then describes how it actually operates. 
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USSR during which time he ac- 
quired a deep understanding of So- 
viet publications. The book pro- 
vides a discussion of sources, with 
an excellent commentary on their 
usefulness. Moreover, because he 
had frequent interviews with mem- 
bers of the Soviet policy-making 
community, he is able to tell us not 
only what was happening, but also 
why, and who the relevant actors 
were.> 

At the outset, we are given an 
overview of the 1965 reforms which, 
Aslund argues, failed due to the ab- 
sence of: 


e the highest political support 
(Aleksey Kosygin rather than Leo- 
nid Brezhnev proposed them); 

e urgency (zastoy [stagnation] 
was still hidden); 

e a favorable international envi- 
ronment; 

e glasnost’; 

e sound economic theory and 
competent economists; 

e consistency; 

e coordination of legislation; and 

e any support from the party and 
state bureaucracy. 


Against this background, Aslund 
observes that the perestroyka proc- 
ess was—to a large extent—impro- 
vised along the way. 

We gain a useful perspective on 
the radical nature of perestroyka 
when we look at the section on 
“alternative programs” for reform, 
which also helps us to understand 
the conservative forces that were 
at work when the process began. 


SAslund continues to follow the Soviet 
institutional developments closely. For thorough 
discussions of recent events, see Anders 
Aslund, “The Making of Economic Policy in 1989 
and 1990,” Soviet Economy (Washington, DC), 
No. 1, 1990, pp. 65-94; idem., “Gorbachev, 
Perestroyka, and Economic Crisis,” Problems 
of Communism, January-April 1991, pp. 18-41; 
and idem., “The Soviet Economy After the 
Coup,” ibid., November-December 1991, 
pp. 44-52. 


Throughout the book, Aslund 
stresses the significant opposition 
to reform, which was particularly 
strong in the early stages.® In partic- 
ular, he believes that the failure to 
curb the Communist party’s influ- 
ence in the economy was a major if 
not the major obstacle to any suc- 
cessful reform. In all, the book con- 
tinues to be an important tool for 
specialists in the economies of the 
successor-states. It teaches us to 
be more cautious in assessing the 
Current situation and provides a 
foundation for understanding the 
origins of the current economic 
problems in the Soviet Union’s suc- 
cessor-states. 


OF the two edited volumes, the one 
by Jones and Moskoff focuses on 
the earliest stage of perestroyka. 
The book is a collection of essays 
by Soviet authors that have been 
translated and reprinted from Sovi- 
et sources. Among the contributors, 
we find some of the most influential 
economists who were involved in 
the genesis of perestroyka—Leonid 
Abalkin, Stanislav Shatalin, and Ni- 
kolay Shmelev, for example. 

The book is particularly useful in 
depicting the tough ideological op- 
position to reform during its early 
stages. For example, it quotes 
Abalkin’s qualification of his criti- 
cism of the old system: 


[l]n the last 70 years, the Soviet 
Union has achieved enormous 
successes both in its economy 
and in other spheres of life. All our 
achievements can be attributed to 
the enormous advantages of the 
socialist system and the principles 
of planned economic management. 


(p. 4) 


The chapter by Shmelev is a bit 
more critical of the economy than 
the others but lacks clear prescrip- 
tions for change, beyond arguing 
for a slightly more deliberate tinker- 
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ing process. At least within policy- 
making circles, ideological obsta- 
cles remained strong until they 
gradually broke down in 1990. 
Overall, these essays are less im- 
portant for their contents than for 
providing a useful indicator of the 
thinking of Gorbachev’s economic 
advisers, a group that by 1990 in- 
cluded Nikolay Petrakov and Gri- 
goriy Yavlinskiy. 


THE collection of essays by Ted- 
strom offers useful perspectives on 
the socio-political dimensions of 
Soviet economic problems by look- 
ing at the impact of public opinion 
on reform. One grand achievement 
of perestroyka was that it allowed 
the masses to voice their opinions 
on the state of the economy (and 
everything else for that matter!). 
The contributors rightly note that 
this popular participation both aid- 
ed the reform process—in that it 
spurred the center to improve living 
conditions—and also hindered it— 
in that resentment developed to- 
ward the emerging “nonstate” sec- 
tor. Even today, when the nonstate 
sector has gained considerably vis- 
a-vis the center, there still exists the 
phenomenon of uravnilovka (literal- 
ly, leveling—the Russian distrust of 
the economic disparities brought 
about by the market and, more spe- 
cifically, of those who are seen to 
have profited at the expense of their 
fellow citizens). Most Russians 
have found the high cooperative 
prices a hard pill to swallow. 

The cooperative movement itself 
was an achievement of the Gorba- 
chev years, as noted by Tedstrom: 


Despite resistance at the grass- 
roots level, petty bureaucratic foot- 


SHere we can cite the June 1987 Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee as a 
dividing line. At this session, Gorbachev 
strengthened his position and introduced a new, 
radical economic reform agenda. 
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dragging, and some all-Union leg- 
islation designed to thwart it, the 
cooperative movement is growing 
because people are able to free 
themselves from the traditional 
reins of the Soviet workplace, ex- 
press their creativity and initiative, 
and earn a wage that is more 
commensurate with their marginal 
product. (p. 133) 


Philip Hanson sees the develop- 
ment of cooperatives as the first 
step toward a mixed economy. He 
makes special reference to the 
need for a capital market, which he 
considers necessary for a mixed 
economy. Finally, Hanson provides 
a detailed examination of legal re- 
form, particularly the issue of own- 
ership. This issue was a particularly 
thorny one inasmuch as the princi- 
ple of state ownership was the cor- 
nerstone of the centrally planned 
economic system. 


WITH respect to the Soviet legal 
system, the volume by loffe and 
Maggs provides a complete picture 
of the law as it is written as well as 
how it is applied. loffe was a mem- 
ber of the Law Faculty of Leningrad 
State University for more than 30 
years, and has written extensively 
on Soviet civil law. He has always 
managed to highlight the important 
features of the lawmaking process, 
as well as the political aspects of 
the laws themselves.’ 

loffe and Maggs have written an 
important work that provides us with 
detailed information about the legal 
basis of the command economy. In 
the Soviet Union, many economic 
transactions fell outside the scope 
of civil law, the primary regulatory 
mechanism for Western econo- 
mies. Most Soviet transactions 


“loffe contributed his standard text, Soviet 
Civil Law, Dordrecht, Martinus Nijhoff Publishers, 
1988, to the general series entitled “Law in 
Eastern Europe,” edited by F.J.M. Feldbrugge. 
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were, in fact, driven by administra- 
tive policy, not economic policy, 
and were thus covered by an enor- 
mous volume of administrative reg- 
ulations.® loffe and Maggs rightly 
observe that Soviet problems could 
not be solved by laws alone—in 
contrast to what Soviet policy- 
makers believed. Moreover, the au- 
thors note that the economic and 
corresponding legal dilemmas rep- 
resent only part of the problem that 
confronted Soviet policy-makers: 
“Economic predicaments, eco- 
nomic stagnation, and even eco- 
nomic regression,” they write, ‘no 
matter how substantial these may 
be, have never brought any system 
of human society to collapse in and 
of themselves” (p. 310). 

As we are now aware, legal re- 
form progressed rapidly in the win- 
ter of 1989-90 with the passage of 
laws on leasing (arenda), land 
(zemlya), and ownership (sobst- 
vennost’).? Still, demonstrating the 
continued influence of Marxism- 
Leninism, terms such as “private 
property (chastnaya sobstvennost’) 


®The debate over civil versus administrative 
law is not new. It stems from the legal debates in 
the 1920's when Yevgeniy Pashukanis 
proposed his “commodity exchange theory of 
law.” In general terms, civil law concerns 
horizontal relations, protecting private property 
(and thus the individual) from the state. 
Administrative law concerns vertical relationships 
and thus strengthens the state’s hand in 
commanding the economy. 

In the past few years, because of the growth 
of private economic activity, there has been a 
large amount of new civil legislation. See Philip 
Hanson, ‘Re-inventing the Law of Contract,” 
RFE/RL Research, Report on the USSR 
(Munich), July 17, 1991. 

®The law on leasing, Ekonomicheskaya 
Gazeta (Moscow), No. 49, December 1989; the 
law on land, /zvestiya (Moscow), Mar. 6, 1990; 
and the law on ownership Pravda (Moscow), 
Mar. 10, 1990. 

A recent detailed study on the development 
of property rights in the USSR with attention to the 
overall legal reform can be found in Philip 
Hanson, “Property Rights in the New Phase of 
Reform," Soviet Economy, No. 2, 1990, 
pp. 95-124. My article, “The Development of 
Entrepreneurialism in Gorbachev's USSR,” The 
Oxford International Review, No. 1, 1990, 
pp. 24-28, also looks at the recent legislation. 


did not appear in any of the new 
laws. The legal dimension only as- 
sumed greater complexity as the is- 
sue became not only what the laws 
actually said but who was bound by 
them. The so-called “war of laws” 
between the Union government and 
the republics and between the re- 
public governments and local juris- 
dictions became ever more acute 
before the coup. In the end, new 
laws and decrees were printed al- 
most as fast as rubles, and carried 
about as much value. 


WHAT if bureaucracy rather than 
ideology were the main obstacle to 
reform? Paul Gregory discusses 
this issue in Restructuring the Sovi- 
et Economic Bureaucracy. Despite 
problems with its methodology, '° 
the book provides an insiders’ ac- 
count of the bureaucratic structure. 
Gregory argues that the bureaucra- 
cy has been a major obstacle to re- 
form for the many reasons we have 
come to be familiar with. If this is the 
case, then the future of any eco- 
nomic change in the Soviet Union’s 
successor-states will be wrought 
with difficulty. Though perhaps to a 
lesser extent and under a different 
name, the state sector and the no- 
menklatura still retain the resources 
and influence that ensure their con- 
tinued domination of the economy. 
Moreover, privatization will be a far 
lengthier process than is generally 
acknowledged. 

However, in a recent investiga- 
tion of the development of financial 
markets in the USSR, Joel Hellman 
has concluded that bureaucrats are 
not opposed to change but are sup- 


'°The book draws its materials from the 
Soviet Interview Project—interviews with former 
Soviets who emigrated to the US in 1979-84. 
As a result, the results can hardly be seen as 
representative due to the (relatively) small 
number of interviewees and their obvious biases. 
Indeed, the author recognizes the limitations of 
the study, calling it a “personal account of the 
Soviet economic bureaucracy” (p. 11). 
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portive of reforms, since they pos- 
sess the necessary means to take 
advantage of them."' If we look at 
the development of the commercial 
banking sector in the USSR, Hell- 
man argues, we find that initially 
these banks were established by 
bureaucrats themselves, not by en- 
trepreneurs interested in what in the 
West is considered true financial in- 
termediation.'* Hellman’s paper is 
an important contribution to our 
understanding of why so much 
change was possible even given 
the pervasive nature of the Soviet 
bureaucracy. 


ALTHOUGH the bureaucrats were 
the initial players in the creation of a 
commercial banking system, this 
system continued to grow rapidly 
during the perestroyka years and 
came to be something more than 
what it was originally intended to 
be—an extension of large state en- 
terprises. Commercial banks grew 
in size and in their ability to offer a 
wider range of services. By the end 
of 1990, there were 1,366 such 
banks in the USSR, '? and they had 
managed to take advantage of new 
joint-stock opportunities to sub- 
stantially increase their assets.'4 
Thus, alongside the cooperative 
sector, which represented the be- 
ginning of a retail market to rival the 
state mechanism, there was an em- 


"Joel S. Hellman, “Breaking the Bank: The 
Political Economy of Banking Reform in the Soviet 
Union,” discussion paper, Department of 
Political Science, Columbia University, February 
1991. 

'’These banks were termed “pocket banks,” 
since they were considered to be in the pockets of 
the agencies that created them. 

'SViadimir Yevstigeyev, “The Banks Are 
Multiplying Like Mushrooms,” Rabochaya Tribuna 
(Moscow), Mar. 5, 1991. 

‘4Without the ability to sell stocks, the banks 
would have been dependent solely on 
appropriations from the state budget. By being 
able to sell shares, which resembled bonds, they 
gained access to private and enterprise 
capital. See lvan Kokoshin, “Commercial Banks 
Go Joint-Stock in Droves,”” Commersant 
(Moscow), July 22, 1991. 


bryonic capital market and clear 
signs of competition between the 
commercial banks and the state 
banks. This growing competition 
was manifest in a vast advertising 
Ccampaign—both in the official and 
unofficial press—undertaken even 
by the state banks, especially by 
the savings bank (Sberbank). 

The rise of the commercial banks 
was due to the inefficiency of the 
state banking system. The state 
banking system, consisting of five 
specialized banks that were creat- 
ed as a result of the 1988 banking 
reform, were put on a khozraschet 
(cost-accounting) basis a year lat- 
er, only to be slowly turned into joint- 
stock companies in 1991.'° The fre- 
quent policy changes with respect 
to the state banks demonstrated 
that the center was not satisfied with 
their performance vis-a-vis the 
commercial banks. The fragmenta- 
tion of the specialized banks has 
been dramatic, leaving us to won- 
der whether it occurred despite or 
perhaps because of the center's 
policy initiatives. 

The emergence of commodity 
exchanges in the USSR marked the 
beginning of a wholesale market, 
thus providing an opportunity for 
the commercial banks to expand 
their operations. The exchanges 
were an important development not 
only because they provided an al- 
ternative to the state allocation 
mechanism but because they 
proved capable of accomplishing 
what the state sector was no longer 
able to achieve: they were able to 
cooperate across republic lines— 
agreements were regularly made 


'SThese banks were: (1) Vneshekonombank 
—the USSR Bank for Foreign Economic 
Affairs; (2) Promstroybank—the USSR Industrial 
and Construction Bank; (3) Agroprombank— 
the USSR Agro-industrial Bank; (4) 
Zhilsotsbank—the USSR Bank for Housing, 
Communal Services, and Social Development; 
and (5) Sberbank—the USSR Savings and Retail 
Credit Bank. 
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between the exchanges, branches 
were established, and clearing ar- 
rangements were undertaken. The 
commercial banks quickly recog- 
nized the opportunities presented 
by this exchange activity. For exam- 
ple, a struggle emerged between 
the Russian National Bank, which 
gained the consent of some 25 ex- 
changes to form an all-Union clear- 
ing mechanism, '® and the All-Rus- 
sian Exchange Bank. USSR Gos- 
bank meanwhile remained silent on 
whether it would permit such a 
large-scale nonstate mechanism to 
exist. 

In short, during the perestroyka 
period a new Set of actors arose in 
the economic system to compete 
with the bureaucrats and party offi- 
cials. Cooperatives, banks, ex- 
changes, brokerage firms, etc., 
represented the beginnings of a 
market in the USSR. Moreover, 
these actors were also able to de- 
velop institutions to support their 
positions. For example, bankers 
formed two unions that not only reg- 
ulated-behavior within the commer- 
cial banking sector but also protect- 
ed their interests vis-a-vis the state 
and the general population (let us 
not forget the anti-cooperative 
movement). The exchanges formed 
a congress that increased their 
power in a short period of time and 
even asked President Gorbachev 
to allow their representatives to be 
present at the 1991 G-7 meeting. 
The request was denied. 


IN 1990, events were moving rapid- 
ly, and the agenda quickly became 
one of completely overhauling the 
economic system rather than sim- 
ply reforming it. This is the central 
issue in Ernest Raiklin’s book, which 
represents a brave attempt to tack- 
le a complex, largely unresolved 


'®Alex Loktev, “Russian National Bank 
Hopes to Create Inter-Exchange Network,” ibid., 
May 20, 1991. 
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problem. To its credit, the book 
raises the issue of systemic trans- 
formation. Yet, the premise of the 
work seems fatally flawed. ‘The 
capitalist nature of the Soviet econ- 
omy,’ writes Raiklin, “makes it no 
different from that of, for instance, 
the developed industrial countries” 
(p. 2). He argues that any situation 
in which goods are exchanged (what 
he calls “commodity production’) 
constitutes capitalism. In addition, 
he believes that the goal of the Sovi- 
et institutional arrangement was the 
same as in a market economy— 
namely, “to provide a mechanism 
enabling sellers and buyers to 
translate their abilities and desires 
into actions” (p. 5). Raiklin is indeed 
referring to the state sector of the 
economy and not necessarily to the 
nonstate sector, in which, | have 
argued, certain signs of market- 
oriented activity were apparent. 
Westerners understand a market as 
a system in which agents interact 
with the freedom of entry and exit 
and exchange information on the 
basis of such signals as prices. 
Viewed in this way, the state 
economy was certainly not a market 
economy. 

Raiklin also makes other asser- 
tions that are at odds with the reality 
of the Soviet system. For example, 
he says that “The USSR is already 
one of the most developed coun- 
tries in the world” (p. 18). Such 
statements indicate that Raiklin has 
failed to understand the extent and 
depth of the task at hand. As a re- 
sult, he frequently oversimplifies 
possible solutions, often basing 
them on false premises (for in- 
stance, assuming that the savings 
of the population are contained 
solely in the Sberbank, thus over- 
looking the rubles stuffed in mat- 
tresses, not to mention stashes of 
hard currency). 

Whatever the shortcomings of 
Raiklin’s book, he does offer a plan 
to transform the economy. A com- 
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mon (and indeed fair) criticism be- 
fore the summer of 1990, and in- 
deed one that is found in the books 
under review, was that Soviet poli- 
cy-makers lacked a grand vision to 
reform the system, a ‘plan’ of some 
sort. However, since Prime Minister 
Nikolay Ryzhkov_ introduced his 
plan to create a “regulated” market 
economy,'’ there had been numer- 
ous plans for revamping the Soviet 
economy—the Shatalin ‘“500-day” 
plan being the most widely dis- 
cussed, although ultimately it was 
rejected. Indeed, a recent Econo- 
mist article wryly notes that “The 
Soviet Union's extraordinary capaci- 
ty for producing, revising, syn- 
thesizing, and discarding econom- 
ic plans is causing blurred vision 
among Western observers.’!® 


SINCE August 1991, we have seen 
anew phase of change in the econ- 
omy, one that is more far-reaching 
than its predecessors.'? This new 
era of transformation economics 
will doubtless trigger a wave of pub- 
lications similar to that which ap- 
peared during the perestroyka 
years. | would like to offer some 
concluding thoughts on the new 
era. 


"N. I. Ryzhkov, “On the Economic Situation 
of the Country and the Conception for the 
Transformation Toward a Regulated Market 
Economy,” /zvestiya (Moscow), May 25, 1990. 

'®“Eree Fall,” The Economist (London), 

Sept. 28, 1991, p. 107. 

‘Perhaps the best concise account of how 
this process of systemic change ought to unfold is 
Janos Kornai, The Road to a Free Economy, 

W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 1990. 


First, if we have learned anything 
at all from the experience of pere- 
stroyka, it is that the task at hand is 
multidimensional, and will require a 
monumental effort to put the neces- 
sary components together. Laws in 
and of themselves will do little un- 
less they are accompanied by en- 
forcement mechanisms (enactment 
is the easy task), a population that is 
prepared to abide by them, and a 
government that is prepared to be 
bound by them. Moreover, while the 
existence of a coherent plan is a 
necessary condition for systemic 
change, it is not a sufficient condi- 
tion. A plan that seeks to bring 
about stabilization and restructur- 
ing at the macro level will only be 
successful if it can affect the behav- 
ior of economic agents at the micro 
level. 

Second, any systemic transfor- 
mation must address the goals for 
the economy. In the Soviet Union's 
successor-states, the goals seem 
to be both short-term and long- 
term in nature. In the short term, sta- 
bilization requires feeding the pop- 
ulation and beginning reconstruc- 
tion—itself a long-term task. The 
perestroyka years witnessed a rap- 
id deterioration in the Soviet infra- 
structure with capital construction 
(and investment) declining dramati- 
cally. In the longer term, the struc- 
tural reform could include the cre- 
ation of full-scale markets. But we 
must remember that the short- 
term tasks are crucial and that a 
true market economy—despite the 
encouragement of Western institu- 


tions and economists—is many 
years away. 

The problem is that the destruc- 
tion of the state allocation mecha- 
nism will likely prevent these imme- 
diate needs from being met. For 
example, the commercial banking 
sector has concentrated almost ex- 
clusively on short-term lending. 
Given the absence of established 
secondary—stock and bond—mar- 
kets for obtaining long-term funds, 
the state allocative mechanism 
could fill the void and thus play 
a crucial role in the transition 
period.*° 

Finally, the lessons gained from 
the books under review, and indeed 
from the perestroyka itself, are that 
those of us who study the Soviet 
Union and discuss policy issues 
should carry on with cautious opti- 
mism. Between 1985 and 1991, 
there were dramatic changes in the 
Soviet system, changes that would 
have been unthinkable not too long 
ago. Moreover, the Soviet popula- 
tion demonstrated its ability to re- 
spond to change by taking eco- 
nomic initiatives, albeit on less than 
a grand scale. In short, what Janos 
Kornai calls “The Road to a Free 
Economy” will be paved with many 
surprises. For better and for worse, 
they and will continue to present 
new challenges for those of us who 
seek to understand the changes 
under way. 


°The state allocation mechanism played a 
crucial role in the postwar German and Japanese 
economies. 
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China’s Global Role 
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IN August 1989, driving along In- 
terstate 40 in eastern Tennessee, 
| passed an 18-wheeler bearing 
the message ‘Boycott Chinese 
goods!” spray-painted in two-foot- 
high black letters on the back of the 
trailer. Obviously outraged by the 
June 4 Beijing massacre, an un- 
known American trucker had felt 
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moved to write the slogan on the 
back of his rig. This was not long af- 
ter US National Security Adviser 
Brent Scowcroft and Deputy Secre- 
tary of State Lawrence Eagleburger 
returned from the first of two top- 
secret missions to Beijing on behalf 
of President George Bush, who was 
trying very hard to prevent the total 
collapse of US-China _ relations. 
When | heard about the Scowcroft- 
Eagleburger mission, | recalled the 
truck and thought how interesting it 
would be to eavesdrop on a conver- 
sation between the unknown Ameri- 
can trucker and the two high-rank- 
ing officials. Not very often does the 
subject of US-China relations pene- 
trate the consciousness of the 
American people as it did back then. 
China has since receded from public 
view, but the annual battle between 
Congress and the President over 
the question of extending China’s 
Most Favored Nation (MFN) trade 
status is proof that Washington's 
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China policy remains controversial. 

Well before the upheavals of 
1989, significant cracks had ap- 
peared in the foundation of US- 
China relations. Beginning in the 
mid-1980’'s, the rapid ebbing of the 
Soviet threat, which had provided 
the ideological basis for Sino- 
American relations ever since Pres- 
ident Nixon’s 1972 journey to Bei- 
jing, exposed a number of con- 
tentious human-rights and trade- 
related issues between the United 
States and China. Everywhere, not 
just in the United States, the trans- 
formation of the global landscape 
since 1989 raises the fundamental 
question of what role or roles China 
will play in the post—cold war world. 

Given the enormous changes in 
world politics, is there any point in 
reading books on Chinese foreign 
policy that were published in or be- 
fore 1989? Should all books on con- 
temporary affairs perhaps bear an 
expiration date like the perishable 
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products in a supermarket display 
case? Or, if not an expiration date, 
then a notice saying “Best if read by 
such and such a time.” 

As it happens, the date of publi- 
Cation tells us nothing about wheth- 
er a particular book is worth reading 
or not. The first two items in our re- 
viewer's grab bag, both published 
before 1989—A. James Gregor’s 
Arming the Dragon (1987) and Har- 
ry Harding's China and Northeast 
Asia (1988)—retain their interest for 
opposite reasons. The _ former, 
which focuses on an issue that has 
lost all currency, confirms how rap- 
idly things have changed in the past 
few years. The latter reminds us that 
in certain fundamental respects, 
less has changed than we might 
initially be inclined to believe. 

Gregor’s slim book (128 pp.) is a 
useful point of departure. The ques- 
tion he addresses is whether the 
United States should help China en- 
hance its military power in order to 
counter the Soviet threat more ef- 
fectively. Let us forget for the mo- 
ment that his topic is now a dead is- 
sue, and consider his argument as 
if it were not. Gregor takes for grant- 
ed what was then the conventional 
wisdom, namely, that the Soviet 
Union poses an acute military threat 
to its neighbors and rivals. Indeed, 
he argues that so great is the dis- 
parity between Soviet and Chinese 
military power that no realistically 
conceivable amount of American 
military assistance to China could 
redress the imbalance between 
Moscow and Beijing. He demon- 
strates this by inventorying the 
weaponry in the Soviet and Chinese 
arsenals with the enthusiasm that a 
clerk, working on commission in a 
hardware store, displays in greet- 
ing free-spending customers. Gre- 
gor concludes that China would 
inevitably lose any military confron- 
tation with the USSR. 

But would a Sino-Soviet détente, 
which was taking shape when Gre- 


gor wrote, reduce the overall Soviet 
threat? No, he argues, because the 
Soviet military buildup is actually 
not directed against China but 
against the United States, and will 
continue whatever the state of Sino- 
Soviet relations. Thus the way to de- 
ter Soviet aggression is through a 
US military buildup such as in fact 
took place during the Reagan 
years. 

In this roundabout fashion, Gre- 
gor draws closer to his central con- 
cern. By “arming the dragon,” 
Washington vainly hopes to main- 
tain good relations with Beijing 
and induce Chinese leaders to act 
responsibly toward their neighbors 
(p. 63). But this is a delusion. Gre- 
gor anticipates the post-Tiananmen 
mood of US-PRC relations by stat- 
ing that “the ultimate interests of the 
People’s Republic of China, as de- 
fined in its ideological commit- 
ments, are largely antithetical to 
those of the United States” (p. 91, 
emphasis added). US arms trans- 
fers to Beijing enhance the threat 
China (“Communist China” as he 
often calls it) already poses to its 
noncommunist Asian neighbors, 
especially to Taiwan (the Republic 
of China). At the very end of his 
book, Gregor finally makes the 
pitch he has been leading up to all 
along: a plea for the sale of ad- 
vanced American arms to Taiwan as 
the cornerstone of a stable security 
policy for East Asia. This twist will sur- 
prise only those readers who are un- 
familiar with Gregor’s frequent role as 
a sophisticated advocate for ROC 
military hardware requests. 

By now, of course, the Soviet mili- 
tary threat in the Far East has van- 
ished, and even though the PRC still 
poses a_ significant threat to 
Taiwan's security, the two Chinese 
antagonists have recently been 
groping toward a more cooperative 
relationship. As of this writing, the 
ban on American arms sales to 
China, imposed after Tiananmen, 
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remains in place, and is unlikely to 
be rescinded any time soon. Never- 
theless, Gregors book remains 
useful because he raises what is 
still the central question: “How will 
China behave toward its Asian 
neighbors and the world as its pow- 
er increases?” 

Harry Harding’s 82-page pam- 
phlet, China and Northeast Asia, 
is one of many public-education- 
oriented Asian Agenda Reports 
published in recent years by The 
Asia Society. The outgrowth of an 
elite seven-person study mission 
(also known as an academic junket) 
to Northeast Asia in the fall of 1985, 
it is a_ skillful tour d’horizon of 
China’s relations with its Northeast 
Asian neighbors. This is the kind of 
report that one immediately asso- 
ciates with the name of Robert A. 
Scalapino, one of the few surviving 
genro (elder statesmen) of East 
Asian studies in the United States. 
Indeed, it was Scalapino who heaa- 
ed the aforementioned study mis- 
sion and wrote a companion Asian 
Agenda Report entitled, Major Pow- 
er Relations in Northeast Asia. Har- 
ding’s authorship of the China re- 
port is a small sign that the baton of 
leadership is passing from an older 
to a younger generation of Ameri- 
can East Asianists. 

If one had to use only a single 
word to describe Harding’s many 
writings on China, that word would 
be “judicious.” This pamphlet is no 
exception. He has the rare knack of 
making the conventional wisdom 
actually seem wise rather than 
merely soporific. The conceptual 
Clarity and impressive mastery of 
detail on display in his book A Frag- 
ile Relationship (see below) are evi- 
dent on this smaller canvas as well. 

Sharing the then prevailing opti- 
mism of most Western specialists 
about China’s future, Harding 
writes that ‘For the first time in its 
history, China is governed by an ef- 
fective, consolidated government 


that has identified economic mod- 
ernization as its highest priority” (p. 
16). Therefore, in its foreign rela- 
tions China seeks the stability of a 
peaceful international environment, 
and pursues a flexible, pragmatic 
foreign policy that Harding sums up 
as one of ‘omnidirectional peace- 
ful coexistence” (p. 13). Despite 
movement toward Sino-Soviet dé- 
tente, he believes China will contin- 
ue to view the Soviet Union as its 
principal strategic rival in Asia, but 
at the same time will discount the 
prospect of military confrontation 
primarily because of the Soviet- 
American strategic stalemate. After 
crisply reviewing China’s relations 
with Japan, the two Koreas, Mongo- 
lia, Taiwan, and Hong Kong and 
Macau, Harding concludes that de- 
spite signs of resurgent Chinese 
nationalism, China will continue to 
progress along its modernizing 
road and steadily grow into its role 
as a major world power. 

Only with respect to Japan, and 
then only in passing, when he refers 
to Sino-Japanese relations as 
“somewhat fragile” because of the 
burden of history, does Harding 
touch upon the notion of fragility 
that becomes the central theme of 
his more recent book on US-China 
relations. In China and Northeast 
Asia, he provides a cautiously opti- 
mistic prognosis for Sino-American 
relations based on the premise that 
the interests the two share outweigh 
their differences: 


This important fact will make it in- 
creasingly possible for the two 
countries to act in parallel or col- 
laborative fashion on those issues 
in which they have similar objec- 
tives, and to manage their remain- 
ing differences in a mature and re- 
sponsible fashion. If this can be 
done, then Sino-American rela- 
tions may well enter a new stage 
featuring growing trust and co- 
operation. (p. 68) 
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Unhappily, things have not worked 
out this way. 

Were there any observers who 
foresaw the sea change in the US- 
China relationship that the events 
of 1989—the Chinese democracy 
movement, the Beijing massacre, 
and the collapse of East Euro- 
pean communism—precipitated? It 
seems doubtful. One cannot de- 
mand prescience from analysts of 
international affairs, but only a will- 
ingness to consider alternative fu- 
tures. Here Harding cannot be fault- 
ed. Ever thoughtful and cautious, 
he is well aware of the side currents 
as well as the main currents that 
form the bases for his forecasts. 

If there is a systemic rather than 
adventitious cause for Harding's in- 
accurate projection of post-1989 
US-China relations, it lies in a latent 
tendency toward excessive opti- 
mism expressed in the assumption 
that in a modernizing, reform- 
minded China, the rationality of 
economic imperatives will usually 
triumph over the uglier calculations 
of politics. With respect to Hong 
Kong, for example, even though he 
notes some clouds on the horizon, 
his forecast is sunnier than warrant- 
ed. In the years since the publica- 
tion of Harding’s pamphlet, Beijing, 
dismayed at the specter of munici- 
pal democracy in Hong Kong, has 
exacerbated the city’s post-1997 
anxieties by muscling in on the 
dwindling prerogatives of a weak- 
kneed British administration. 


IS Harding’s 1988 characterization 
of the PRC as a reform-minded, 
modernizing regime out-of-date? 
Not really, as Harding himself ar- 
gues in A Fragile Relationship. 
Nonetheless, the uncertainties of 
elite-level Chinese politics, the de 
facto decentralization of economic 
and political power, the growing 
weight of the market, and the col- 
lapse of European communism 
have altered the dynamics of politi- 
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cal and economic power in China 
and inevitably raised many ques- 
tions about the country’s future. 

What of Harding’s statement that 
Beijing practices “omnidirectional 
peaceful coexistence?” Has Chi- 
na’s policy changed in response to 
the transformation of international 
politics? Again, the answer is not 
really. Within the past few years the 
PRC has normalized relations with 
India, Indonesia, Vietnam, and the 
former Soviet Union, and largely 
overcome the diplomatic isolation 
and financial quarantine that were 
the short-term consequences of the 
Beijing massacre. It is only with its 
domestic critics—the living and the 
dead—that Beijing seems unable to 
coexist peacefully. 

Why, then, are there still so many 
uncertainties about China’s future 
course both internally and _ inter- 
nationally? Part of the reason, of 
course, inheres in China’s status 
as the last of the great communist 
dinosaurs—Tyrannosaurus leninien- 
sis. The revolutions that struck East- 
ern Europe with the force of an as- 
teroid from outer space, wiping out 
the communist regimes from the 
Elbe to the Pacific, narrowly spared 
the PRC. Only time will tell wheth- 
er Chinese communism has been 
granted a new lease on life or mere- 
ly a reprieve. | 

Even if we ignore the preceding 
question, the convoluted history of 
modern China and the international 
behavior of the PRC since 1949 
suggest reasonable doubts about 
the notion that China will follow the 
trajectory of a peaceful, moderniz- 
ing, rational, pragmatic, great pow- 
er. These doubts center on several 
different points. 

First is whether these concepts 
have the same meaning in China 
that they do in the rest of the world, a 
question raised in Ronald Keith's 
generally disappointing The Diplo- 
macy of Zhou Enlai. Unfortunately, 
this book, which is basically a de- 
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scriptive narrative of Maoist-era 
Chinese foreign policy, does not 
really analyze Zhou's diplomacy at 
all. A revered figure in China, Zhou, 
in his later years, was also the recip- 
ient of a degree of Western adula- 
tion such as is accorded very few 
public figures. Known for his in- 
defatigability and intellectual bril- 
liance, he was admired by people 
as far apart politically as American 
New Leftists and Henry Kissinger 
for such apparently incompatible 
traits as devotion to revolutionary 
principle on the one hand and prag- 
matism and flexibility on the other. 
The reputation of Zhou, who was 
widely considered the most attrac- 
tive personality among the circle of 
courtiers who surrounded Chair- 
man Mao Zedong, has thus far es- 
caped the acid bath of historical 
revisionism in which the Great 
Helmsman and many of his other 
cronies have been periodically 
plunged. 

Keith takes his place in the crowd 
genuflecting before Zhou’s icon, 
depicting this most talented of 
Mao's collaborators exclusively in 
his persona of brilliant statesman, 
and entirely disregarding the less 
attractive role of supple sycophant 
that Zhou also successfully played 
throughout much of his career. 
Keith excuses Zhou’s dubious be- 
havior during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, lamenting that “despite all of 
his political brilliance, [Zhou] was 
himself politically reduced to pas- 
sive maneuvering to achieve some 
modest degree of damage control.” 
(p. 180). One might note that he did 
this by practicing a kind of brutal 
political triage that involved person- 
ally condemning and _ sacrificing 
many of his erstwhile close com- 
rades while saving a chosen few. 
Perhaps we are supposed to ad- 
mire his “revolutionary realism.” 

Be that as it may, Keith’s point is 
that Westerners like Kissinger fun- 
damentally misunderstood those 


qualities of Zhou that they most aa- 
mired, particularly his flexibility and 
pragmatism. Rather than being 
rooted in the Western concept of 
the balance of power, which was 
Kissinger’s intellectual Magna Ma- 
ter, Zhou was a “diplomat for revo- 
lution” who “was keenly interested 
in the use of power to achieve prin- 
ciple” (p. 1). Keith rightly insists that 
“The conceptual roots of Zhou’s re- 
alism did not lie in Europe. They 
originated in Chinese revolutionary 
praxis...” (p. 183). Further, “Zhou’s 
realism was a matter of formal ideo- 
logical conception which drew on 
the practical experience of united 
front politics” (p. 208). Thus, in- 
stead of being merely the personal 
traits of “The Elastic Bolshevik,” or 
“The Rubber Communist,” as Zhou 
was unflatteringly dubbed prior to 
his apotheosis, his flexibility and 
pragmatism were elevated onto the 
high plane of revolutionary strategy 
and tactics. 

This viewpoint leads Keith toward 
an excessively reverential (and 
naive) treatment of Chinese foreign 
policy in which the lofty principles 
used by Chinese leaders to cloak 
their actions—like wrapping day- 
old fish in silk—are taken at face 
value. In this reading, China be- 
comes the champion of one or an- 
other righteous, usually Third 
World, cause that the status quo 
powers resist. Unfortunately, there 
is anecdotal evidence that even 
during the Maoist era, the Great 
Helmsman himself, and Zhou, his 
bosom boatswain, had a somewhat 
cynical view of the principles they 
piously espoused, viewing these as 
something on the order of useful fa- 
bles to attract the innocent. In Beau- 
tiful Imperialist, David Shambaugh 
provides ample circumstantial evi- 
dence from Chinese discussions of 
the United States that the closer one 
gets to the seats of power in post- 
Mao China, the less currency do 
Marxist-Leninist ideological formu- 
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lations enjoy. Tellingly, they are 
mostly fodder for academics who 
think they are gorging on banana 
cream pie when their bowls are ac- 
tually filled with puffed rice. 

Chinese leaders, no more than 
anyone else, do not like being ac- 
cused of hypocrisy. This may be the 
real key to the importance of their 
formal foreign policy conceptions, 
including the sacral Five Principles 
(mutual respect for territorial integri- 
ty and sovereignty, non-aggres- 
sion, non-interference in each oth- 
ers’ internal affairs, equality and 
mutual benefit, and peaceful co- 
existence). The larger point is that 
China, like any great power, defines 
such concepts as peace, pragma- 
tism, human rights, and rationality in 
ways that accord with its own inter- 
ests rather than accepting some 
abstract, universal yardstick that 
can be used to rap it on the knuck- 
les when it offends some segment 
of the international community. 


A SECOND doubt sometimes 
voiced about China’s peaceful in- 
tentions stems from its sweeping 
claims to the South China Sea is- 
lands—the Paracels and the Sprat- 
lys (Xisha and Nansha islands) as 
well as a number of other islets and 
reefs. These territories are also 
claimed, in whole or in part, by Tai- 
wan, Vietnam, Malaysia, and the 
Philippines. Beijing also claims the 
uninhabited Diaoyu (Senkaku) is- 
lands northeast of Taiwan that Ja- 
pan asserts are its rightful territory. 
In a swift naval operation in January 
1974, the PLA Navy seized the Pa- 
racels from the anticommunist gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. More re- 
cently, minor clashes between Chi- 
nese and Vietnamese naval vessels 
have taken place near the Spratlys. 

Lo Chi Kin’s China’s Policy To- 
wards Territorial Disputes is a 
meticulous and well-documented 
scholarly study of Beijing’s policies 
toward the South China Sea islands 


based on the author's 1986 doctor- 
al dissertation. Lo takes issue with 
what he calls the “irredentist inter- 
pretation” of China's territorial poli- 
cy, by which he means the idea that 
the PRC invariably pursues the re- 
covery of lost territories through ag- 
gressive means, including the ap- 
plication of force. His ably argued 
counter-thesis is that strategic con- 
cerns, particularly with respect to 
the superpowers, have motivated 
Beijing's policy with regard to the 
South China Sea islands. 

Lo connects the seizure of the 
Paracels in 1974 to growing Chi- 
nese concerns over North Vietnam- 
ese strategic cooperation with the 
Soviet Union in the context of deteri- 
orating Sino-Vietnamese relations. 
China turned aside Hanoi’s claim to 
sovereignty over the Paracels and 
Spratlys after 1975, although it was 
not until the total breakdown of 
Sino-Vietnamese_ relations three 
years later that the dispute broke 
into the open. Thereafter, China for- 
tified its military position on the Pa- 
racels and conducted annual mili- 
tary exercises in the South China 
Sea. (Unfortunately, Lo’s book 
lacks even a single, simple map, so 
the reader would do well to have an 
atlas at hand.) Where strategic in- 
terests were not involved, as in 
relations with Malaysia and the Phil- 
ippines, Beijing has reiterated its 
claims of sovereignty but refrained 
from using or threatening the use of 
force to back up its assertions. 

More recently, the disappear- 
ance of the Soviet naval threat to 
China’s maritime interests coupled 
with the normalization of Sino-Viet- 
namese relations has changed the 
geopolitical equation in the South 
China Sea. It has also marginally 
improved the prospects for joint 
development by China and South- 
east Asian countries of ocean re- 
sources (including offshore oil), a 
project that Beijing has expressed 
an interest in from time to time. How- 
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ever, it seems likely that China’s 
growing naval assets, including 
long-range naval aircraft, aerial re- 
fueling capabilities, and carrier- 
based helicopters, will eventually 
sharpen the tension between China 
and its Southeast Asian neighbors 
over territorial claims, and increase 
the likelinood that China will eventu- 
ally employ its military assets to 
enforce its sovereignty claims over 
the South China Sea islands. ' 


IN Western scholarly _ literature, 
China's relations with Japan have 
received far less attention than their 
importance warrants.* Allen’ S. 
Whiting, who has contributed more 
to the study of Chinese foreign rela- 
tions than anyone else, helps fill this 
gap with another of his typically in- 
novative and _ thought-provoking 
studies, China Eyes Japan, which 
focuses on the period 1982-87. 
Whiting’s book emphasizes the sa- 
lience of history as a factor in Chi- 
na’'s foreign relations. This is ex- 
pressed in the saying that Whiting 
heard often in China during his re- 
search: gianshi buwang, houshi 
zhishi (past experience, if not for- 
gotten, is a guide for the future). Un- 
fortunately, as Whiting clearly dem- 
onstrates, Chinese preoccupation, 
if not obsession, with the unhappy 
history of their relations with Japan 
in the first half of this century stands 
in the way of working out a positive 
relationship for the present and 
future. Nations must be able to for- 


'See Robert A. Ross, “China and Post- 
Cambodia Southeast Asia,” in Allen S. Whiting, 
Ed., China's Foreign Relations, The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 519, January 1992, pp. 65-66 

“There are some fine books, e.g., Chae-Jin 
Lee, China and Japan: New Economic Diplomacy, 
Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1984; 
Marius. B. Jansen, Japan and China: From War to 
Peace, 1894-1972, Chicago, Rand McNally 
College Publishing Co., 1975; Akira Iriye, Ed., The 
Chinese and the Japanese: Essays in Political 
and Cultural Interactions, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1980. 
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get history as well as remember it. 

Whiting takes us well beyond the 
unitary-actor approach to foreign 
relations into the realm of Chinese 
elite and popular perceptions. On 
the basis of extensive interviews in 
China in 1986, he asserts that these 
perceptions play a crucial role in 
influencing Chinese interactions 
with Japan. At the center of his ar- 
gument is the tension between two 
conflicting sets of Chinese percep- 
tions. One set encompasses posi- 
tive Chinese perceptions of Japan 
as a developmental model and eco- 
nomic partner for China. The other 
comprises widely prevailing nega- 
tive perceptions of Japan as a ruth- 
less historical enemy whose con- 
temporary prosperity justifiably 
arouses resentment and anxiety. 
The result of these two intersecting 
sets of images Is a relationship in 
which Chinese ignorance of con- 
temporary Japan, coupled with 
misunderstanding, suspicion, and 
hostility, periodically poison the well 
of Sino-Japanese cooperation and 
make official protestations of friend- 
ship difficult to achieve in practice. 

Whiting’'s study suggests that 
public opinion, usually ignored by 
students of Chinese foreign policy, 
is also a significant factor, at least in 
China's relations with Japan. The 
anti-Japanese student demonstra- 
tions of 1985, for example, were a 
genuine expression of popular re- 
sentment that embarrassed the 
leadership. Whiting blames the 
authoritarian Chinese government 
and official media for failing to com- 
municate to the Chinese public an 
understanding that Japan is a plu- 
ralistic society with a democratic 
polity. In the absence of such un- 
derstanding, even the most trivial 
example of “unfriendly” Japanese 
behavior toward China by political 
marginals such as right-wing fa- 
natics can stir deep-seated Chi- 
nese suspicion and hostility. 

Not surprisingly, Whiting’s fore- 
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cast for the future of Sino-Japanese 
relations is subdued. He sees little 
prospect for significant security co- 
operation, foresees a diminished 
role for Japan in China's economic 
modernization, and predicts Sino- 
Japanese rivalry for influence in 
Asia. In a recent article, however, 
he is decidedly more optimistic, ar- 
guing that since Tiananmen, Ja- 
pan’s attitude toward China has 
been more sympathetic than that of 
any of the other major powers, and 
that this has produced a more fa- 
vorable environment for Sino-Japa- 
nese relations than has existed at 
any time since 1972.° 


WHILE Whiting finds the Chinese 
poorly informed about Japan in the 
mid-1980's, David Shambaugh is 
mildly encouraged by what he says 
is the increasing sophistication of 
China’s approximately 600 to 700 
America Watchers—the focus of his 
absorbing and _ thoroughly _re- 
searched Beautiful Imperialist. The 
Chinese specialists in American af- 
fairs are an elite group that serves in 
leading universities, government- 
sponsored policy-oriented — think 
tanks, and the research depart- 
ments of central government minis- 
tries. Displaying the perseverance 
of a uranium miner, Shambaugh 
has sifted through vast quantities of 
open as well as restricted-circula- 
tion Chinese writings on the United 
States. One of his central theses is 
that “. .. China’s increasingly com- 
plex behavior toward the United 
States in this period . . . [is] a func- 
tion of the increasingly complex im- 
ages the America Watchers hold 
and the perceptions they articulat- 
ed to those policy makers who 
shape and guide China’s America 
policy” (pp. 34-35). But he admits 
that only those Americanists in the 
central government bureaucracy 


3"China and Japan: Politics Versus 
Economics,” in Whiting, Ed., op. cit., pp. 39-51. 


and affiliated research institutions 
are likely to have any real input into 
policy, and that on the whole “Chi- 
nese understanding of the United 
States remains shallow and seri- 
ously distorted” (p. 41). The latter 
point is most evident from the bi- 
zarre Chinese academic writings 
on American politics that purport to 
explain everything in terms of the 
competition among the 11 different 
monopoly financial groups (long- 
duan caituan)—including the Mor- 
gans, Rockefellers, and the Du 
Ponts—that supposedly directly 
control the political superstructure 
of American capitalism. 

Shambaugh’s optimism comes 
from his finding that this kind of re- 
ductionist Marxism (which he labels 
Stalinist) is gradually yielding to 
more sophisticated Marxist ana- 
lyses of the United States by people 
he labels “Leninists.” (I find these 
particular labels as well as Sham- 
baugh’s overall taxonomy some- 
what misleading. ‘“Stupid Marxists” 
and “smart Marxists” might better 
describe his “Stalinists” and “Len- 
inists.”) Most heartening of all to 
Shambaugh is the rise of what he 
calls the ‘‘non-Marxists.” These are 
a subset of America Watchers who 
apparently do not give a fig about 
ideology. Many of them are younger 
analysts trained in the United States 
during the last dozen years; they 
are empiricists in the tradition of 
American social science. What | find 
most interesting about this group is 
the degree to which they have been 
captured intellectually by main- 
stream American social science par- 
adigms. Like the residents of Beijing 
who gladly shell out more than a full 
day's wages for a Big Mac, these 
“non-Marxists” seem to have been 
attracted in droves by the seductive 
savor of “modernity.” Ironically, just 
as few Chinese really like American 
food, Chinese Marxists and non- 
Marxists alike tend to be very critical 
of American society and politics. 
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Like most American analysts, 
Shambaugh is deeply troubled by 
the volatility of US-China relations, 
which he largely blames on a “‘per- 
ception gap” characterized by “cog- 
nitive dissonance, wishful thinking, 
stereotypical imagery, misinforma- 
tion, and misperception” (p. 302). 
Critical of both countries’ outmoded 
understanding of each other, he 
hopes that more accurate mutual 
perceptions will somehow contrib- 
ute toward a “proper equilibrium” 
between the two countries. One 
cannot help observing that the 
problems in Sino-American rela- 
tions are rooted more in substantive 
disagreements over real issues 
than they are in misperceptions and 
misunderstandings. 


HARDING, too, is disturbed by 
Sino-American misunderstanding, 
but in A Fragile Relationship he em- 
ploys the language of interests 
more than that of perceptions. Har- 
ding’s thoughtful recapitulation of 
US-China relations since 1972 ap- 
proaches the detail of a steno- 
graphic report as he discusses the 
last few years. Unfortunately, al- 
though the detail is useful and illu- 
minating, he offers us too few 
themes or interpretive propositions 
and, with rare exceptions, he 
speaks in such muted tones that 
one strains to hear the author's own 
voice. (One such exception is when 
he brands the mid-80’s myth that 
China had abandoned Marxism 
and “was going capitalist” as acon- 
servative, not a liberal, fantasy.) 
Abandoning the cautious opti- 
mism of China and Northeast Asia, 
Harding now sees US-China rela- 
tions as a hothouse plant, one so in- 
herently fragile that without careful 
nurture in controlled conditions, it 
might wither and die. He asserts 
that the conditions that facilitated 
the normalization of US-China rela- 
tions in the early 1970's, in particu- 
lar parallel anxiety vis-a-vis the So- 


viet Union, are long since gone and 
that the attempt to reconstruct the 
relationship in the mid-1980's on a 
foundation of mutual economic in- 
terest were derailed by the Tianan- 
men shock of 1989. Therefore, in 
order to avoid a further erosion 
of Sino-American relations, which 
would be to no one’s advantage, 
Harding argues that it is necessary 
to reconceptualize and reconstruct 
the relationship. Although | agree 
with Harding, | believe such a re- 
conceptualization and reconstruc- 
tion will not be possible unless one 
adopts a somewhat more critical 
perspective on the earlier periods 
than Harding Is inclined to do. 

In discussing the strategic con- 
nection that was Henry Kissinger’s 
major contribution to US-China rela- 
tions, Harding, like most analysts, 
fails to distinguish adequately be- 
tween two very different forms of 
US-China security cooperation. The 
first form, a rather metaphysical va- 
riety embodied in the 1970's con- 
cept of Sino-American strategic co- 
operation, was one element in the 
secular theology of the late cold 
war. But there was little substance 
to this aspect of the relationship. 
Employing the suggestive lan- 
guage that certain writers favored, 
one may say that the Sino-American 
strategic alignment was like an 
epistolary relationship in which the 
would-be lovers proclaim their 
great passion. However, when they 
actually meet they merely hold 
hands and exchange a few light 
pecks on the cheek. The other form 
was the much more prosaic and 
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concrete cooperation embodied in 
military exchanges, technology 
transfer, arms sales, etc., that 
developed mostly in the 1980’s— 
important but emotionally unsatisfy- 
ing activities that exposed each 
partner to the bureaucratic warts 
and political blemishes of the other. 

lt was the first, or metaphysical, 
concept of strategic cooperation 
that underlay the decision to treat 
China, contrary to the evidence, 
as a global power. This tendency, 
which reached its acme during the 
late Carter period under the aegis of 
Zbigniew Brzezinski and his NSC 
China specialist Michel Oksenberg, 
was a continuation of Franklin Roo- 
sevelt's World War II desire to treat 
China as one of the world’s Great 
Powers. In other words, one is deal- 
ing here with a recurrent and persis- 
tent American delusion. 

Tohis credit, Harding is not much 
given to fantasy. He neither exag- 
gerates nor underestimates the im- 
portance of Sino-American rela- 
tions, and he realizes that there is 
no substitute for the hard work of 
finding mutually acceptable ar- 
rangements concerning the con- 
tentious issues of arms. sales, 
technology transfer, trade, human 
rights, Taiwan, Tibet, and so forth 
that form the agenda of US-China 
relations. His policy prescription is 
similarly sensible if not exactly in- 
spirational: avoid excessive expec- 
tations, but do not neglect China; 
neither confront nor embrace Chi- 
na; anticipate uncertainty with re- 
spect to Chinese domestic politics: 
and invoke realism while striving for 


a truly normal Sino-American rela- 
tionship that comprises both co- 
operative and conflictual elements. 
This injunction, the functional equiv- 
alent of taking two aspirins and get- 
ting a good night’s sleep, is bound 
to disappoint readers who were 
hoping the doctor would prescribe 
either morphine or valium. Never- 
theless, it is excellent advice. 


HARDING'S caution may be exces- 
sive, however, in paying too little 
heed to the prospects for significant 
political change inside China. Al- 
though it would be foolish to expect 
the imminent collapse of Chinese 
communism on the model of either 
Eastern Europe or the Soviet Union, 
no longer does the system seem im- 
mutable or eternal. One cannot as- 
sume that American officials (or 
scholars) will necessarily be deal- 
ing with a similar cast of characters 
in China once the last of the old rev- 
olutionary tigers passes on. Even if 
it is only the privileged children of 
these elders who assume control, 
their life experience, outlooks, and 
values may be sufficiently different 
to engender greater changes in US- 
China relations than Harding's cur- 
rent focus envisions. More than 
that, one must begin to consider 
very seriously the global implica- 
tions of the rule of a modern-mina- 
ed, nationalist elite who regard the 
Marxist-Leninist beliefs of their el- 
ders as outmoded, but who share 
their parents’ passionate conviction 
about the greatness of their country 
and the legitimacy of its aspirations 
to be a true world power. 
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Back from the Brink: 


The Correspondence Between 
President John F. Kennedy and 
Chairman Nikita §. Khrushchev 

on the Cuban Missile Crisis 
of Autumn 1962 


A Special Issue of Problems of Communism 


By agreement between the governments of the United States 
and of the Russian Federation, we are pleased to offer this special 
issue of Problems of Communism, presenting for the first time the 
complete confidential correspondence exchanged between US 
President John F. Kennedy and Chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers Nikita S. Khrushchev during the Cuban Missile 
Crisis of 1962. These items are being simultaneously published 
in the June 1992 issue of the Russian-language Mezhdunarodnaya 
Zhizn’ and the English-language International Affairs. Nearly half 
these documents had remained classified until January 1992, 
when the two governments agreed to release them. Other items 
had been released and published in whole or in part previously. 

We are honored to have forewords by US Secretary of State 
James A. Baker, III, and Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs An- 
drey Kozyrev. We are also pleased to offer comments on the sig- 
nificance of the correspondence from a distinguished panel 
comprised of Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Fedor Burlatskiy, William 
Taubman, Vladislav M. Zubok, and Philip Brenner. 

The documents themselves are presented in their original lan- 
guage, whatever its stylistic quirks; in parallel we print the first, 
informal, sometimes ungrammatical translation—that version 
which the decision-maker presumably first viewed. We thank 
historians at the US Department of State and the Russian Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs for assistance in determining the prove- 
nance of these materials and information on their delivery and 
translation. One item, an October 28 communication from 
Khrushchev was not “accepted” by US Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, and hence both versions were ones provided by the 
Russian government. 


—The Editors 


FOREWORD 


Close to 30 years ago, missiles in Cuba stood between the United States and the 
Soviet Union—and our differences nearly brought us to war. Never before had our 
two countries come so close to war; never before had it been quite so clear just how 
dangerous such a conflict was in the nuclear age. I do not think anyone who was alive 
then can or will ever forget the tension and the fear of the moment. 

But now we live in a different age—an age in which we seek to build a new and 
democratic peace with Russia and the other new independent states, an age in which 
we hope democracy will come to Cuba as it has come to Central and Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union. It is an age in which we are working with Russia and the 
other new independent states to become partners in preventing crises, not just 
managing them. 

The joint publication by the United States and Russia of the letters President 
John F. Kennedy and Chairman Nikita S. Khrushchev exchanged during the Cuban 
missile crisis marks another step, a symbolic one, down our path of partnership and 
friendship. 

Here, in these pages, all can follow the dialogue between the two leaders as they 
stood on the precipice of war. Here, in these 25 documents, we find the true essence 
of decision, the essence of the conflict, and the process by which war was avoided. 
Here, I hope, we all can learn lessons that will help us prevent crises for decades to 


come. 


JAMES A. BAKER, III 
Secretary of State 

United States of America 
April 1992 


FOREWORD 


The foreign policy goal of the new Russia consists in pursuing the national 
interests of the country in order to turn it into a prosperous and democratic power. 
To us, our global authority and influence are inseparably linked with the ability to 
reach mutual understanding with our partners in international relations in this 
conflict-ridden world. Looking back at the dangerous situations of the past, we are 
reinforced in our conviction that only by searching for common interests with other 
powers can we achieve real security and prosperity for Russia. 

Turning to history is always instructive. Studying past experience, in particular 
the “Caribbean crisis,” gives us a chance to better understand what depths of 
confrontation we have left behind. In those October days of 1962, mankind stood on 
the brink of the abyss of nuclear war. Soviet nuclear missiles had been stationed in 
Cuba, and in the United States demands were mounting that President John 
Kennedy use any means available to remove them from the island. A military 
confrontation seemed unavoidable. 

The joint publication of the complete top-level correspondence of that period, 
undertaken by mutual agreement between the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Russian Federation and the United States Department of State, symbolizes a 
definitive departure from the confrontational stance of the cold war period, which 
has been left behind forever. With the transformation of Russia into a democratic, 
normal, but non-communist, great power, favorable opportunities emerge for 
developing increasingly friendly relations and ultimately an alliance with the United 
States. In the past, the survival of our country and of the United States, indeed world 
peace itself, depended to a great, even decisive, extent on preventing a conflict 
between the two states. Today their constructive relationship is operating positively 


for the benefit of our national interests, for the benefit of all mankind. 


ANDREY KOZYREV 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Russian Federation 


April 1992 


IIpequcnospne 


Iloutu TpuauaTb sleT Ha3aq pakeTbI Ha Ky6e pa3yqenanu Coeqnuenuple Ilratpi 1 CopetcKuit 
Cor03 H Halll pa3HOrslacna efBa He NpvBeIM K BOMHE. Hukoryja pauHee Halli Be CTpaHbI He ObIIM Tak 
OJIM3KH K BOMHE, HAKOT]a paHee He ObIIO TaK ACHO, KaK OMaCeH TAKOM KOHCJIMKT B AepHbI Bek. A 
He JlyMalO, YTO KTO-JIMOO H3 X2KMBUIMX B TOT N€pHOA CMOXeT 3aO0bITb HallpAXKeCHHOCTH UM CTpax TOFO 
MOMEHTa. 

Ho cemyac MbI 2KMBeM B Apyryto 910xy — 9MOxy, KOra MbI MUIMM MyTH NOCTpOeHHA HOBOTO HU 
NeMOKpaTHYecKOroO Mupa Cc Poccve HW APyrMMH HOBbIMM He3aBHCHMbIMH TOcyapcTBaMhH, B 9MOXxy, 
Kora, MbI HayleeMca, JEMOKpaTHA IpuyeT Ha KyOy, Kak OHa Npnuia B LenTpanbuyto u BocTrounyro 
Espony u Opium Copetckun Coro3. ITO 90xa, Kora MbI COTpyqHMyaem C Poccnew uv ApyruMu 
HOBbIMH H€3aBHCHMbIMH TOCyapCTBaMH, YTOObI cTaTb MapTHepaMM B ee MpesqOTBpallleHnn 
KPH3HCOB, a He TOJIBKO B HX yperyJIMpOBaHHn. 

CospMecTHad myOmMKalMa CoequHeHHbimMu I[llraramu u Poccuen nepenucku IIpe3nneuta 
Kenuegu u [Ipegcegatena XpyijeBa B Mepvos KyOMHCKOLO paKeTHOrO KPH3HCa ABIACTCA CLLe OUM 
CHMBOJIMYECKMM LWaroM Ha HallleM MyTH NapTHepcTsBa H ApyxObl. 

Ha crpaHuujax aHHOM myOmMKauwM BCe MOryT MpocnequTb 3a XOQOM Maora jByXx 
PYKOBOJUTeIeH, CTOABLUMX Mepeq MponmacTbro BOMHbI. B 9THx 25 WOKYMeHTaX MbI HalijleM 
NOWIMHHYIO CYTb pellleHHA, CyTb KOH(JIMKTa MH Mpowecca, B XOMe KOTOPOrO BOMHAa Oblia nper- 
oTBpaujeHa. M3 9Toro, A HajeloCb, MbI BC€ CMOXeM H3BJICE4Ub YPOKM, KOTOPble MOMOryT HaM 
lIpeqOTBpaTHTb KPH3HCbI B TIpesACTOAMMMe eCATHIETHA. 


JI>keume A. Berkep III 
24 anpensa 1992 r. 


3ayaua BHEWIHeEH NOJIMTHKH HOBOH Poccuu COCTOUT B peasM3allMH HallMOHaJIbHbIX HHTeEpecoB 
CTpaHbI C TeM, 4TOOBI OHA CTasla MPOWUBeTAaIOWeH MW WEMOKpaTHYeCKOH epxaBon. CBOM aBTOPUTeT U 
BJIMAHHe B MHpe MbI Hepa3pbIBHO CBA3bIBAeM C YMCHHeM JIOCTHraTb B3aMMOMNOHMMaHHA CO CBOMMH 
llapTHepaMH 110 MexyHapOsHOMy OOUJEHHIO B 9TOM HeEOeCKOHQJIMKTHOM MUpe. OrsaybIBadcb 
Ha3ajl, MbI BAJJMM HMeBLUIMe MeCTO B MpOWWIOM OMmacHble CUTyalMu, KOTOPble yKpemnsIAKOT B Hac 
yOexeHHe, UTO TOJIbKO MOMCKH B3AMMHbIX MHTEPeCoOB C PyrMMH ep2xkaBaMH CNOCOOHBI MpHBecTu 
K peaJIbHOM Oe30MacHOCTH MH MpouBeTaHHto Poccun. 

Bo3BpalijeHve K ACTOpHH BOOOWe NOyuNTebHO. M3yyenue onbiTa, B YaCTHOCTH «KapHOcKoro 
KpH3ca», MOSBOJIAeT JIyuLue MOHATb, OT KaKOTO YPOBHA KOHCpOHTALMOHHOCTH MbI OTOWNM. B 
OKTAOppcKHe HH 1962 roya uenoBeYecTBO BIIOTHYIO NpvONM3HOCb K MponacTu sAepHOU 
KaTacTpodpi. Ha Ky6e Obiim ycraHOBJIeHbI COBETCKHe AMepHble pakeTbI, a B CIMA ycunuBanuch 
TpeOoBaHua K IIpesugenty JK. KenHequ ucnonb30BaTb HOObIe CpeyCTBa [JIA UX yCTPaHeHHA C 
ocTpoBa. BoeHHoe CTOJIKHOBCHHE, Ka3aJIOCb, ObIIO HEMMHYeMBIM. 

CopmectTHas NyONMKalMA NOMHOM MepenmvcKM Tex HEM Ha BbICLIEM YPOBHe, OCYLeCTBIIAeMaA 
10 B3a€HMMHOM WOoroBopeHHocTH MexaAyY MM] Poccuuckon Pegepauuu u TocysapcrBeHHbIM 
qemapTaMeHToM CIA, cHMBOJIM3MpyeT OKOHYATEJIbHbIN OTXON OT ObIIOM KOHCPPOHTAaWMOHHOCTH 
Bpe€MeH XOJIOMHOH BOMHbI, KOTOpaA HaBCerya OCTaNlacb no3aquv. C mpeoOpaxeHuem Poccuu B 
N}eMOKpaTH4eCKy!lO, HOPMaJIbHyHO, a HE KOMMYHHCTHYCCKYHO, BeJIMKyIO JlepxKaBy MOABJIAIOTCA 
OarOlmpHATHbIe BO3MOXHOCTH JIA YCTaHOBJIeHMA C CoesqMHeHHbIMH IIlraramu AmMepnku Bce Gosee 
[Ipy2KeCKMX MW B MepcneKTHBe COKO3HMYECKHX OTHOWeCHHA. Ecim B MpOWJIOM BbDKMBaHHe Haller 
crpauHbi, CUA u Mup Bo BceM Mupe BO MHOTOM, eCJIM He B pelllaroujen CTeneHu, 3ABUCeNM OT TOrO, 
yYTOObI Me@XxyY IBYMA TrocyapcTBaMH He MpOHv30Wes KOH*IMKT, TO Tenepb KOHCTPyKTMBHbIe 
OTHOIICHHA MCX ly HAMH YBepeHHO paOoTaloT Ha Osaro HalMX HAal|MOHAJIbHbIX MHTeEpecos, Ha Osaro 
BCe€rO YeJIOBCYECTBA. 


Aujpett Ko3bipes 
24 anpensa 1992 r. 


Onward and Upward 


from the Missile Crisis 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


THIS exchange of letters between President John F. 
Kennedy and Chairman Nikita S. Khrushchev would 
have been more comprehensible if it had been pub- 
lished as one chapter in a release of the entire corre- 
spondence between the two. Even within the context of 
the missile crisis, it would have been helpful to have be- 
gun the correspondence at the start of the deployment 
and to have reprinted those earlier messages from 
Khrushchev telling Kennedy not to worry, no offensive 
weapons were on their way to Cuba. But scholars, 
| guess, must be grateful for whatever bones the 
declassifiers may choose to toss from the table. 
These letters do cast useful if not especially new light 
on the way the two leaders approached the crisis, as 
well as on the way they extricated themselves from it. 
Kennedy, as he made clear in letters on October 22 and 
again on November 6, saw the Soviet deployment of 
missiles in Cuba as an action that “in a major way dis- 
turbed the existing over-all balance of power in the 
world,” “a dangerous attempt to change the world- 
wide status quo.” And, while he did not think that “any 
...$ane man would... deliberately plunge the world 
into war’ (October 22), he was greatly concerned that 
efforts to alter the global balance might lead to nuclear 
war because of miscalculation and misjudgment. Bar- 
bara Tuchman’s The Guns of August, with its vivid ac- 
count of Europe's blundering into war in 1914, was 
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much on Kennedy's mind as he contemplated the 
“missiles of October” in 1962. We must not, he warned 
Khrushchev on October 23, let the situation get out 
of control. 

As Kennedy saw it, preservation of the peace de- 
pended especially on two conditions: on the willing- 
ness of each superpower to respect the existing global 
balance, and on the ability of the superpowers to 
“judge with some accuracy the intentions of each 
other” (November 6). This was precisely the argument 
he had made face to face to Khrushchev in Vienna the 
year before. Kennedy had tried to persuade Khru- 
shchev of the perils of any major disruption of the status 
quo and of the consequent need for a global standstill 
agreement. 

Kennedy's efforts in Vienna failed. For Khrushchev 
defined the status quo not as the existing division be- 
tween the two blocs but as the communist revolution in 
progress (as he hoped) around the world. He therefore 
rejected a global standstill as a capitalist attempt to 
subvert his status quo and as an attack on the revolu- 
tionary process itself. 

And when Kennedy added in Vienna that the great- 
est danger to world peace was the miscalculation by 
one power of the interests and policies of the other, 
Khrushchev responded with evident irritation that ‘“‘mis- 
calculation” was a vague word suggesting to him that 
America wanted the Soviet Union to sit like a schoolboy 
with his hands on the top of the desk. (When, by the 
way, will the State Department release the minutes 
of the Vienna meeting? Or will the Russians in their 
present mood beat us to it?) 

The installation of nuclear missiles in Cuba thus ap- 
peared a deliberate rejection of the points Kennedy 
had presented in Vienna. The secrecy in which the 
operation was carried out was a further provocation 
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ay 


—'both hazardous and unjustified,’ Kennedy wrote 
Khrushchev on November 6. 

Fidel Castro, we now know, also thought the opera- 
tion’s secrecy a great mistake. “We had every sover- 
eign right to accept missiles,’ Castro told a conference 
on the missile crisis in Havana this January. “We were 
not violating international law. Why do it secretly—as if 
we had no right to do it? | warned Nikita that secrecy 
would give the imperialists the advantage.’' In fact, de- 
spite Khrushchev’s claim in these letters that he had 
sent the missiles “at the request of the Cuban Govern- 
ment” (October 26), Castro had not initially wanted 
nuclear missiles at all and reluctantly accepted them 
only on the premise that deployment in Cuba would 
strengthen the entire socialist camp and redress the 
global balance in favor of the USSR.” Thereafter, Khru- 
shchev rejected Castro's advice that he go public. In a 
perverse way, Khrushchev's secrecy benefited Kenne- 
dy. If, as Castro had advised, Khrushchev had gone pub- 
lic and cited, say, the American missiles in Turkey, it 
might have been harder for Kennedy to find legal justifi- 
cation for counteraction and to rally international support. 


Nikita S. Khrushchev and John F. Kennedy meet for talks in Vienna, Austria on June 3, 1967. 


—Sovfoto. 


Most of the correspondence at hand deals with the 
liquidation of the crisis. Here one sees Khrushchev 
playing a weak hand with an expansive combination of 
aggressive demands (like US renunciation of its base 
at Guantanamo), unsolicited advice, ingenious argu- 
ment, bluster, and verbal jabs. Even Castro, at the Ha- 
vana conference, professed himself shocked by 
Khrushchev's December 10 crack about Konrad Ade- 
nauer as ‘the old-aged man who both morally and 
physically is with one foot in grave.” Kennedy's letters 
were much more concise, reticent, and impersonal. 

The question of the IL-28 bombers is a recurrent 
topic. Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson, whose coun- 
sel proved invaluable during the crisis, advised Ken- 
nedy to insist on getting the IL-28’s out of Cuba, 


‘Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., “Four Days with Fidel: A Havana Diary,” 
New York Review of Books, Mar. 26, 1992, pp. 22-29. 

*Ibid.; Nikita S. Khrushchev, Khrushchev Remembers:’The Last 
Testament, translated and edited by Strobe Talbott, Boston, MA, Little, Brown, 
1970, p. 511; and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Robert Kennedy and His 
Times, Boston, MA, Houghton Mifflin, 1978, pp. 502—05. 
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on the premise that Khrushchev, having swallowed a 
camel, would not strain at a gnat. “Wondering at times,” 
as Theodore Sorensen later wrote, “whether his stand 
was necessary,’ the President continued, however, to 
insist on removal of the IL—28’s, and soon they went. 

Of more consequence in later years is the discussion 
of the no-invasion guarantee. To help resolve the crisis, 
Kennedy offered a US pledge not to invade Cuba. He 
added, “| am confident that other nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere would be prepared to do likewise” 
(October 27). Khrushchev soon blithely enlarged the 
pledge: “You promised not to attack and not to permit 
attack against Cuba” (October 30). Though Khru- 
shchev reiterated this claim that the United States was 
pledged to ‘restrain other countries’ from invading 
Cuba (November 11), Kennedy somehow neglected to 
repeat and clarify his statement that Latin American 
countries would make their own pledges. 

He did, however, leave no doubt that the US pledge 
was conditioned on Castro’s acceptance of United Na- 
tions inspection to verify the removal of the missiles. 
Since Castro rejected UN inspection, the US no- 
invasion guarantee never went into effect—or at least 
not until Henry Kissinger proclaimed a unilateral US 
guarantee in 1970. Khrushchev refused to grasp or, at 
least, to accept this point at the time, however, and Cu- 
ban officials insist to this day that there was a moral if 
not a legal no-invasion obligation from 1963 on. Right- 
wing Cuban exiles in Miami, on the other hand, pointed- 
ly ignoring the Kissinger guarantee, recently hailed the 
Kennedy letters as enabling the United States to invade 
Cuba whenever it wished. The whole argument is point- 
less since, except during the missile crisis itself, no US 
administration ever planned to invade Castro’s Cuba. 

The most impressive part of the correspondence 
looks toward the future. Both Kennedy and Khrushchev 
understood, perhaps more intensely than anyone else, 
that, in Khrushchev's words, the crisis “brought human- 
ity to the brink of thermonuclear war.” “[W]e were very 
close to that abyss’ (November 19, November 11). 
Both leaders were prepared to let bygones be by- 
gones, to eschew recriminations, and to move on to- 


8Theodore Sorenson, Kennedy, New York, Harper Row, 1965, p. 720. 


ward detente. As Kennedy wrote even before the crisis 
had ended, a resolution would ‘enable us to work 
toward a more general arrangement regarding ‘other 
armaments’ ” and “to discuss a detente affecting NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact” (October 27). 

The test-ban treaty emerged as the first step. “We 
shall not accept inspection, this | say to you unequivo- 
cally and frankly,” Khrushchev wrote (October 30), and 
though later he slightly modified that position, the treaty 
negotiated in 1963 was restricted to nuclear tests detect- 
able at a distance and therefore did not apply to under- 
ground explosions. It was a significant start all the same. 

The next important step suggested by the letters 
turned out to be a road not taken. Responding to Ken- 
nedy’s remark about a NATO—Warsaw Pact detente, 
Khrushchev spoke of “a non-aggression treaty be- 
tween the two military blocs” (October 30) and later 
wrote that “we attach great importance to your state- 
ment that the US is ready to support [the] idea of a non- 
aggression pact” (November 11). 

After negotiating the test-ban treaty, Averell Harri- 
man returned from Moscow convinced that a non-ag- 
gression pact deserved serious consideration. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk was more skeptical, viewing it 
as something like the old Kellogg-Briand Pact.* One 
had the feeling at the time that foreign offices both in 
Moscow and in Washington wanted to regain control over 
foreign policy, to return to the familiar simplifications of the 
cold war and avoid a plunge into uncharted waters. 

Might a non-aggression pact have opened up anew 
range of possibilities? By November 1963, Kennedy was 
dead. By the following October, Khrushchev had fallen. If 
Kennedy had lived, might Khrushchev have lasted longer 
in power? Might the two leaders have led the world further 
along the path to détente? We will never know. 

We do know that had they not resolved the missile cri- 
sis, the 1960's would have been a decade of unprece- 
dented instability and danger. Ironically, by withdraw- 
ing the missiles, Khrushchev in effect accepted in 
October 1962 the points Kennedy had vainly urged on 
him at Vienna in June 1961. 


4Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days: John F. Kennedy in the 
White House, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1965, pp. 916-18. 
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The Lessons of Personal Diplomacy 


Fedor Burlatskiy 


THE personal and confidential correspondence be- 
tween President John F. Kennedy and Chairman Nikita 
S. Khrushchev played a vital role in preventing further 
escalation of the Cuban Missile Crisis and in bringing 
about a solution through compromise. It was also a sig- 
nificant factor in overcoming the distrust that had arisen 
between the two leaders as a result of their meeting in 
Vienna in June 1961, and in establishing an atmo- 
sphere of mutual understanding and even personal 
goodwill. In this sense, their correspondence—as a di- 
rect channel of communication between the leaders of 
the world’s two largest nuclear powers—is a landmark 
of personal diplomacy. This correspondence subse- 
quently led to the establishment of a direct telephone 
“hot line” between Soviet and American leaders. This 
line, which was also used by Leonid Brezhnev and 
Jimmy Carter, came to be used regularly in the course 
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of relations between Mikhail Gorbachev and Ronald Rea- 
gan, as well as between Boris Yel’tsin and George Bush. 

Although Kennedy initiated the correspondence with 
his letter of October 22, 1962, Khrushchev embraced 
the practice with great enthusiasm. This was due both 
to the nature of the crisis—the resolution of which re- 
quired quick action at the highest level—and to the per- 
sonal characteristics of Khrushchev himself. He liked to 
resolve the most difficult problems on his own, consult- 
ing with only a very limited number of people. He was 
not afraid of risk or of assuming personal responsibility. 
His actions during the Cuban Missile Crisis and his let- 
ters to Kennedy can be compared to his report on the 
crimes of Stalin at the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. In both cases, boldness was 
intertwined with adventurism. In each case, reason and 
sober decision-making won out over emotion and politi- 
cal gamesmanship. 

At the October 1964 Plenum of the Central Commit- 
tee, and at a prior meeting of the Presidium, Khru- 
shchev was faulted for having scorned the opinions of 
the majority of the members of the Presidium during the 
Crisis. (Indeed, this played a significant role in deciding 
his fate.) Only a limited circle of people took part in the 
preparation and discussion of Khrushchev's letters. 
Most often he consulted with Anastas Mikoyan, Andrey 
Gromyko, Yuriy Andropov (who “oversaw” Cuba for the 
CPSU Central Committee), and Leonid llich'yev. Fre- 
quently, Khrushchev’s assistants Grigoriy Shuyskiy 
and Oleg Troyanovskiy took part in the editing of his 
“dictations” (this is what they called the texts of his 
speeches and letters, which Khrushchev first dictated 
to stenographers). As far as my participation is con- 
cerned, | had access to these materials mainly through 
Andropov, and | took a particularly active part in pre- 
paring Khrushchev's speech to the USSR Supreme So- 
viet after the crisis had ended. 


The majority of Khrushchev's letters to Kennedy bear 
a personal stamp, having been dictated and edited by 
Khrushchev himself. | base this conclusion on my own 
personal recollections and on a content-analysis of the 
correspondence. It is easy to discern in the letters 
those texts that were personally authored by Khru- 
shchev. They are distinguished by their conversational 
style, abundance of questions, use of imagery, a ten- 
dency toward ideological reasoning, repetition, and a 
certain confidentiality of tone. Their sincerity is accom- 
panied by deception, which Khrushchev considered 
perfectly normal in his dealings, especially those he 
had with partners from the “imperialist camp.” 

An exception to this is Khrushchev's first letter, dated 
October 23, 1962. It seems likely that this letter was 
drafted in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, possibly by 
Gromyko and one of his assistants. It is short, curt, and 
defiant in tone. In addition, it contains the false asser- 
tion that Gromyko made to Kennedy during a meeting 
with him in mid-October 1962. The letter claims that the 
weapons being deployed in Cuba, regardless of the 
class of weapons to which they belonged (this is anew 
formulation which probably came directly from Khru- 
shchev himself), were intended exclusively for defen- 
sive purposes. Khrushchev had to repeat this false as- 
sertion throughout the course of his correspondence, 
which put him in a rather ridiculous position when he 
was finally compelled to dismantle and remove the mis- 
siles from Cuba. 

Among the most personal of Khrushchev’s letters is 
undoubtedly the one of October 30, 1962, which re- 
flects quite fully his position on the world’s most impor- 
tant international issues. This letter was first dictated by 
Khrushchev and then edited by Khrushchev himself 
with the help of, most likely, Gromyko. The text at the 
end of the letter, which is handwritten, is Khrushchev's 
own. | 

| would like to draw attention to the writing style and 
the content of the questions that are raised in this letter. 
We find simple, non-bureaucratic, “human’ phrases 
such as: “That would be very reasonable on your part,” 
“This should all be withdrawn from consideration,” 
“That is simply ridiculous,” “The President has under- 
stood me correctly” (the word “understanding” ap- 
pears in letter after letter), “Your role had a restraining 
effect,” “We assume so,” ‘We have taken note of and 
value this,” “We have liquidated,” “We are satisfied,” 
“We, the Soviet people,” etc. 


‘An analysis of the handwriting should be able to determine whether it is 
Khrushchev's. He may have dictated the letter; he was hesitant about writing 
anything himself because he often made spelling errors. 
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There are also attempts at humor: “Il understand that | 
have raised a great number of questions. Therefore, if 
we were to begin after breakfast, we probably would 
not be able to resolve all of these issues before lunch.” 
This is typical of Khrushchev's style. 

As far as the content of the letter is concerned, | 
would draw attention to three issues: the question of US 
military bases, the question of monitoring disarma- 
ment, and the question of Germany. Khrushchev raises 
the issue of liquidating the American military base at 
Guantanamo and closing down “all military bases in 
general.” In this connection, | would also like to draw at- 
tention to Khrushchev’s letter to Fidel Castro (which | 
had occasion to edit after the Cuban Missile Crisis while 
Khrushchev was attending the congress of the Socialist 
Unity Party of Germany in East Berlin). In this letter, 
which has still not yet been published, Khrushchev, 
once again in the style of an intimate conversation, ex- 
plains to Castro how and when the idea of deploying 
missiles in Cuba was born. He describes a visit to Bul- 
garia, where he was walking along the beach at Varna 
on the Black Sea with USSR Minister of Defense Roman 
Malinovskiy, who pointed out to him that American mili- 
tary bases with nuclear warheads capable of wiping 
out the cities of Kiev, Mensk, and Moscow in a matter of 
minutes were located on the opposite shore. Khru- 
shchev then relates to Castro that he asked Malinov- 
skiy, “And why then can we not have bases close to 
America? What's the reason for such imparity?” And 
right then and there Khrushchev told Castro that he be- 
gan to question Malinovskiy about whether or not it 
would be possible to deploy missiles secretly in Cuba 
and whether or not Castro would agree. Malinovskiy as- 
sured him that the missiles could be deployed without 
detection (this of course turned out to be incorrect). 
Khrushchev notes in his letter that Castro reacted neg- 
atively to the plan at the beginning of the negotiations, 
but he subsequently gave it his full support. Finally, 
Khrushchev gives Castro a detailed, but unconvincing, 
explanation of why the missiles had to be removed, 
making reference to the US guarantee not to invade 
Cuba, a promise that Castro did not believe. 

From this letter it is clear what motivated Khrushchev. 
The defense of Cuba did have some significance, but it 
was not the main consideration. The primary objective 
was to achieve a balance of power vis-a-vis the US. 
Kennedy, ever astute, made note of precisely this fac- 
tor in his letter of October 22, 1962: ‘The United States 
could not tolerate any action on your part which in ama- 
jor way disturbed the existing over-all balance of power 
in the world.” It is thus clear why Khrushchev attached 
such significance to the liquidation of the American 
bases in Turkey. 


Back from the Brink 


A US Department of Defense aerial reconnaissance photo shows a Soviet missile base at San Cristobal, 


Cuba, in late October 1962. 


A second important point contained in Khrushchev’s 
October 30, 1962, letter is his refusal to allow outside 
monitoring of underground testing and in general his 
refusal to agree to on-site inspections on Soviet terri- 
tory. Khrushchev stood firm on this issue right up to the 
very end, and only under Gorbachev did we see a fun- 
damental change in the USSR’s position on this matter. 

A third point in the letter concerns the link between 
the German question and the Cuban Missile Crisis. 
Throughout all of 1962 (and even before), Khrushchev 
was extremely annoyed by the American unwillingness 
to recognize the German Democratic Republic. He 
considered recognition of the GDR to be a key factor in 
achieving international stability and in ensuring peace- 
ful coexistence. He could not understand the reasons 
for America’s inflexibility on this issue. And the demon- 
stration of military might in Cuba was a means to obtain 
concessions from the US in Europe, first and foremost 
with regard to Germany and, more broadly, with regard 
to the possible liquidation of military blocs—NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact. Here, we can also see how times 
have changed and how Moscow's foreign policy from 
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Khrushchev, to Gorbachev, to Yel’tsin has also evolved. 
The former Soviet Union lost its position in Eastern Eu- 
rope. By contrast, Germany has won and overall world 
stability has been strengthened. This change has come 
at a price that Khrushchev would never have agreed to 


Pay. 


THE mood of the people on the Soviet side who were di- 
rectly involved in the events in Cuba quickly went 
through a series of stages—from defiance and self- 
assuredness to apprehension bordering on panic. | re- 
member a conversation | had with a colleague who 
worked in the International Department of the CPSU 
Central Committee. It took place on October 27, 1962, a 
day that Robert Kennedy would later call “Black Satur- 
day.’ That morning my colleague and | had both been 
called into work at the Central Committee, and we hap- 
pened to meet outside the building where we both 
lived. “Did you send your family into the countryside?” 
my colleague asked. “And why should | have done 
that?” | wondered. “You mean you don't know?” he 
asked, adding, “Today we’re expecting an American 


nuclear strike on Moscow and other Soviet cities.” 

These words astounded me. Throughout the entire 
crisis | never permitted myself to think that a nuclear 
war was possible. Such a war seemed to me to be 
absolutely senseless. But the problem of escalation 
somehow did not enter into my thinking at the time. And 
only later did | understand how close we had come to 
catastrophe, because each side’s ideology led it to 
consider the other capable of irrational decisions. In all 
of Khrushchev’s letters there is an ideological motif: He 
refers to the “folly of degenerate imperialism’ (October 
24) and to American sympathy for “the Cuban counter- 
revolutionary emigrants” (October 27). In Kennedy's 
letters one finds a similar view of the Soviet Union. He 
writes about the goals of ‘the ideology to which you 
adhere” (Kennedy’s letter to Khrushchev of October 
22, 1962). The mutual fear, misunderstanding, and mis- 
trust between the two countries stemmed from views 
such as these. 

At the high point of the crisis, on Sunday, October 28, 
Khrushchev was at his country dacha on Rublevskiy- 
Uspenskiy Boulevard together with a small group of his 
advisers. They were working on an urgent response to 
Kennedy's ultimatum to dismantle the missiles in Cuba 
or face having them bombed by American warplanes. 
Khrushchev was under the impression that an answer 
had to be received by 3:00 p.m. that same day. Drafting 
the letter, which ended up turning into a statement, took 
longer than anyone had expected. When it was com- 
pleted, llich'yev took it at breakneck speed to the USSR 
State Radio Committee in Moscow, where it was to be 
broadcast to the Soviet people. However, he got stuck 
in a traffic jam and became terribly nervous. Even more 
nervous was the representative of the Radio Committee 
who was waiting for him on the street in front of the 
building where the organization was located. llich'yev 
finally arrived, jumped out of his car, and handed him 
the text of the statement. Someone immediately ran it to 
the studio and gave it to an announcer. They barely 
managed to get it on the air before the 3:00 p.m. dead- 
line. But later it was learned that the panic had not really 
been necessary. 

The Soviet people knew virtually nothing of what was 
going on. Therefore, they did not even have the oppor- 
tunity to be afraid. Moreover, throughout the entire cri- 
sis, Khrushchev did not encounter any opposition from 
other members of the CPSU Presidium. Party traditions 
prevented military officials, even though they might well 
have held opposing views, from having the power to in- 
fluence events.* The only pressure on Khrushchev 
came from Castro—who did not believe the American 
guarantees and who came out resolutely against re- 
moving the missiles from his island—and from China, 
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which was sternly critical of Khrushchev's position.? 
But in general, Khrushchev had a free hand and an op- 
portunity to maneuver that allowed him to yield to the 
unheard-of “humiliation” of having to remove the mis- 
siles and other offensive weapons from Cuba. Khru- 
shchev thus was able to deal with the problem in a 
calmer atmosphere than was Kennedy, but in the end 
even Khrushchev’s nerves began to give out. 


THE correspondence between Khrushchev and Ken- 
nedy is of particular importance because it turned out 
to be the most effective means through which the crisis 
could have been resolved. But in addition to the normal 
diplomatic channels of communication, the two coun- 
tries had an additional channel through their respective 
intelligence services. By Kennedy’s own admission, a 
KGB operative working in the US, Georgiy Bol’shakov, 
made a significant contribution to the resolution of the 
crisis (Kennedy’s letter to Khrushchev of December 14, 
1962). There was another KGB agent who, although 
less famous, may also have played a significant role. In 
the Soviet embassy in Washington he went by the name 
of Fokin. | was able to discover his real name later— 
Aleksandr Feoktistov. | managed to invite him to a con- 
ference on the Cuban Missile Crisis that was held in 
Moscow in 1989, and | arranged for him to meet the 
journalist John Scali, who had had direct contacts with 
President Kennedy in 1962. Fokin/Feoktistov told us 
that Scali, acting on Kennedy's behalf, passed on to 
Khrushchev the message that the US would agree to 
close down its bases in Turkey. Fokin/Feoktistov noti- 
fied Moscow of this decision by telegram, although, 
he said, Ambassador Anatoliy Dobrynin had refused 
to sign it.4 

In addition, a primary role was also played by Robert 
Kennedy, who maintained contact with Ambassador 
Dobrynin. But the correspondence of the two leaders 
rises above all of these other contacts like Mont Blanc. 
The fact that it allowed direct communication between 
the two leaders that, in turn, allowed them to make deci- 
sions quickly and effectively is of enormous historical 
significance. In addition, it opened the way for a com- 
promise without anyone “losing face” and without 
backing either side into a corner. Finally, through this 
correspondence, in a rather short time, mutual sus- 


*Nonetheless, the fact that military officials located in Cuba made the 
decision to shoot down the American U—2 plane is indicative of how their views 
differed from the approach taken by Khrushchev 

3Khrushchev had the support of the leaders of the Warsaw Pact 
countries, even though they were not receiving complete information about 
the events in Cuba. 

4This version of the facts offered by Fokin/Feoktistov must still be 
verified. 
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The US Navy’s quarantine of Cuba: On November 10, 1962, the USS Barry (foreground) steams alongside the 
Soviet freighter Anosov, which is outbound from Cuba with a load of military equipment that was identified as 
Soviet missiles. 


picions were dissipated and for the first time since 
World War II, a foundation of trust was laid between the 
leaders of the two nuclear giants. 

The Cuban Missile Crisis was the culmination of the 
history of the 20th century, and perhaps of all world his- 
tory. For the first time, humanity stood face to face with 
the possibility of self-destruction. Two very different 
people—the one the son of a Russian peasant bur- 
dened with the prejudices both of an authoritarian, pa- 
triarchical political culture and of communist ideology, 
and the other a representative of Western civilization— 
held the fate of the entire planet in their hands. And 
both demonstrated genuine greatness in resolving a 
problem the likes of which no one had ever encoun- 
tered before. 

Kennedy's wisest and most successful step was his 
decision to establish a quarantine around Cuba. This 
was a minimal action, a demonstration of his firm re- 
solve to achieve the dismantling of the Soviet bases in 
Cuba. At the same time, it left Khrushchev with some 
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choice concerning a response. Another important de- 
cision was the American guarantee not to attack Cuba. 
As far as the US military bases in Turkey were con- 
cerned, that question had already been decided even 
before the missile crisis. 

The crisis required from Khrushchev a great deal of 
wisdom and courage. He could have dragged it out, 
taken his time withdrawing the missiles, and continued 
to bargain. But he did not. The reason was not only the 
fear of an escalation of the conflict, but also the hope 
for a fundamental change in US-Soviet relations as a re- 
sult of the removal of the missiles and the resolution 
of the crisis. And this is why in his letter of October 
30, 1962, he unveiled an entire program designed 
to ease tensions and limit the arms race, and to find 
solutions to a number of other serious international 
problems. 

The compromise and mutual understanding that was 
achieved between Kennedy and Khrushchev thus laid 
the groundwork for a shift away from the cold war and 
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the arms race to arms limitation and enhanced security. 
The death of Kennedy and the removal from office of 
Khrushchev interrupted that process, and an historical 
chance was missed. The missed chance may have been 
an error on the part of their successors or a Cruel joke 
played by history, but it would take a quarter of a century 
before we again returned to these initial positions. Never- 
theless, the foundation for today’s relations between the 
US and Russia, and for today’s international security re- 
gime, was indeed laid back then. New letters and docu- 
ments that are becoming accessible in Moscow and 
Washington will certainly reveal anumber of previous un- 
known details. But even that which we already know is 
enough to be able to appreciate the significance both of 
the magnitude of the fears and concerns of that period 
and of the result that was achieved. Many sharp conflicts 
arose after the Cuban Missile Crisis. But humanity never 
again went to the brink of the Apocalypse. 

lf we were to summarize the political lessons of the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, we would point to the following: 


e Thecrisis showed that neither the US nor the USSR 
wanted a nuclear war. But at the same time, there was a 
danger of escalation resulting from irrational actions 
taken when tensions were at a peak. 
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e The issues of trust and of the monitoring of compli- 
ance, which had become possible thanks to the devel- 
opment of satellite surveillance and on-site inspec- 
tion, were significant. Especially important was the es- 
tablishment of trust between the two leaders and their 
willingness to develop a personal relationship with 
each other. 

e The crisis brought to the forefront the question of 
how many nuclear weapons were sufficient for deter- 
rence. Even then, US Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara and we in the USSR had come to advocate 
strategic forces on the order of 100—200 missiles. How- 
ever, this idea was subsequently rejected by both 
sides. Particularly senseless was the arms race involv- 
ing intermediate-range SS—20's, which played no role 
whatsoever in the balance of power between the USSR 
and the US. 

e Thecrisis set in motion a process whereby foreign 
policy was no longer inextricably linked to ideology. 
This is clear from the change in Khrushchev’s ap- 
proach between the beginning of his correspondence 
with Kennedy and the end. This approach subsequent- 
ly became the basis upon which Gorbachev's ‘new 
thinking” was built. 


The Correspondence: Khrushchev’s 
Motives and His Views of Kennedy 


William Taubman 


OF the 25 letters exchanged between President John F. 
Kennedy and Chairman Nikita S. Khrushchev during 
the Cuban Missile Crisis, more than half remained clas- 
sified for 30 years. These letters were released to the 
public only in January 1992, and we now, as a result, 
have a fuller perspective on the thinking of the two lead- 
ers during the crisis. The first new letter, Knrushchev’s 
of October 28, 1962, was sent the very day the two 
leaders agreed on the main outlines of a settlement. 
The last, Khrushchev’s letter of December 14, was dis- 
patched five days before his previously published De- 
cember 19 missive, which conveyed his view that the 
CriSiS WaS NOW Over. 

My comments, however, will not concern the course 
of the crisis itself or the terms of the settlement that end- 
ed it. Rather, | emphasize what the new correspon- 
dence reveals about Khrushchev's pre- and post-crisis 
agenda, and what that agenda suggests about his mo- 
tives for putting missiles in Cuba in the first place. In ad- 
dition, the new letters illuminate another puzzling ques- 
tion: What led Khrushchev to think that the stationing of 
missiles in Cuba could actually advance his cause rath- 
er than produce the humiliating defeat that he ultimately 
endured? 

Khrushchev’s pre-crisis motives and calculations 
have been much debated, both at the time of the crisis 


William Taubman is Bertrand Snell Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at Amherst College (Amherst, MA) and a 
Fellow of the Russian Research Center at Harvard 
University (Cambridge, MA). He is the author of Sta- 
lin’s American Policy (1982), co-author (with Jane A. 
Taubman) of Moscow Spring (1989), and editor and 
translator of Sergey N. Khrushchev’s book about his 
father, Khrushchev on Khrushchev (1990). He is cur- 
rently writing a biography of Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
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and since. Soviet spokesmen in particular have insist- 
ed that the main motive was to deter a likely American 
attack on Cuba. Americans, supported by some Rus- 
sians, have stressed Khrushchev's desire to rectify the 
strategic nuclear balance that was overwhelmingly in 
Washington's favor. A third explanation has it that the 
missiles were preparing the way for a grand East-West 
bargain that would have denied nuclear weapons to 
both Germany and China. ' And still another (which has 
been less popular in recent years than it was in the early 
and mid-1960's) is that Khrushchev’s real aim in Cuba 
was to force Washington to back down on Berlin.2 


‘Initial Kennedy administration speculation about Khrushchev's motives 
is analyzed in Graham T. Allison, Essence of Decision, Boston, MA, Little, 
Brown, 1971, pp. 42-56. Khrushchev himself emphasized the defense of 
Cuba in his memoirs, but also noted that “in addition to protecting Cuba, our 
missiles would have equalized what the West likes to call ‘ the balance of 
power’.” See Nikita S. Khrushchev, Khrushchev Remembers, translated and 
edited by Strobe Talbott, Boston, MA, Little, Brown, 1970, p. 494. Soviet 
observers who took part in conferences on the crisis in Cambridge and 
Moscow mentioned both the defense of Cuba and the desire to rectify the 
strategic balance, but their emphases differed. On the Cambridge 
conference, as well as on an earlier conference attended by American 
scholars specializing on the crisis and by former Kennedy administration 
policy-makers, see James G. Blight and David Welch, Eds., On the Brink: 
Americans and Soviets Reexamine the Cuban Missile Crisis, New York, Hill 
and Wang, 1989, and on the Moscow conference, see Bruce J. Allyn, 
James G. Blight, and David A. Welch, “Essence of Revision,” International 
Security (Cambridge, MA), Winter 1989/90, pp. 136-72. Raymond L. 
Garthoff summarizes previous Soviet and American views and expresses his 
own in Reflections on the Cuban Missile Crisis, revised edition, 
Washington, DC, Brookings, 1989, pp. 23-24. The idea of a grand East-West 
bargain is put forward by Adam Ulam in Expansion and Coexistence, 
revised edition, New York, Praeger, 1974, p. 669. The latest participant in the 
crisis to weigh in with a view of Khrushchev's motives is Fidel Castro, who 
told a January 1992 Havana conference on the crisis: ‘Had we known then 
what we know now about the balance of power, we would have realized 
that the emplacement changed intermediate-range missiles into strategic 
weapons. In the light of what we know today, this must have been the real 
Soviet motive—not the defense of Cuba.” See Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., “Four 
Days with Fidel: A Havana Diary,” The New York Review of Books, Mar. 26, 
1992, p. 25. 
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The debate over why Khrushchev thought he could 
bring off such an extraordinarily risky move has 
centered on the Soviet leader’s view of his American 
counterpart. At least one informed Russian reports that 
Kennedy struck Khrushchev as weak at their June 1961 
meeting in Vienna. But other observers, including 
Khrushchev’s son, Sergey, contend the Soviet leader 
greatly respected Kennedy, as indeed, Khrushchev in 
his own memoirs insists he did.° 


MY view has been that Khrushchev's motives must be 
seen in the broader context of a series of domestic and 
foreign policy setbacks that he encountered between 
1958 and 1962. Khrushchev’s boasts that the Soviet 
economy, and particularly agriculture, would catch up 
and overtake American output had proved empty. 
Equally fruitless had been his four-year campaign for a 
new East-West relationship built around Western rec- 
ognition of East Germany, a new status for Berlin, and 
other agreements such as a nuclear test-ban treaty. 

| believe that Khrushchev hoped that stationing mis- 
siles in Cuba would provide a base for renewing this 
diplomatic offensive, and thus reinforce his prestige at 
home. One piece of evidence pointing in this direction 
is that on the very eve of the crisis, the Soviet leader was 
proposing a US-Soviet summit meeting to follow Ameri- 
can congressional elections in November. This would 
have been the perfect time to announce the existence 
of the missiles, and then press for agreement on Ger- 
many and other issues in the light of the Soviet Union's 
newly strengthened strategic position.* 

| mention my own views on the issue of Khrushchev's 
motives because | find further evidence for them in the 
newly released correspondence. The biggest surprise 
inthe letters is how quickly and fully Khrushchev turned 
his attention from the crisis itself to his broader diplo- 
matic agenda. This was precisely the agenda he had 
pursued for several years before the crisis, the very 


“Evidence for this aim is that the last important Soviet statement on Cuba 
before the crisis, which was issued by TASS on September 12, 1962, 
emphasized that a Berlin settlement “must and will’ be reached in the near 
future. The communiqué is translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
(Columbus, OH), Oct. 10, 1962, pp. 13-15. 

The Berlin explanation is canvassed along with others in Arnold L. 
Horelick, “The Cuban Missile Crisis: An Analysis of Soviet Calculations and 
Behavior,” World Politics (Princeton, NJ), April 1964, pp. 363-89. 

3Fedor Burlatskiy's report (allegedly based on a comment by Yuriy 
Andropov) that Khrushchev underestimated Kennedy is cited in Garthoff, 
op. cit., p. 22. The contrary view is elaborated by Richard Ned Lebow in 
“The Cuban Missile Crisis: Reading the Lessons Correctly,” Political Science 
Quarterly (New York), Fall 1983, pp. 447-78, and in “Deterrence Failure 
Revisited,” /nternational Security, Summer 1987, pp. 197-213. Also see 
Sergei N. Khrushchev, Khrushchev on Khrushchev, edited and translated 
by William Taubman, Boston, MA, Little, Brown, 1990, pp. 50-51. 

4See Garthoff, op. cit., p. 48. 


agenda he would have wanted to address from the new 
position of strength created by the stationing of missiles 
in Cuba. Now, however, he was compelled to advance 
his agenda from a weaker position than ever before. 

In fact, it was Kennedy himself who offered Khru- 
shchev an opening in his (previously released) letters 
of October 25 and 27. “| repeat my regret that these 
events should cause a deterioration in our relations,” 
Kennedy wrote on October 25. “| hope that your gov- 
ernment will take the necessary action to permit a resto- 
ration of the earlier situation.” A settlement of the crisis 
“would enable us to work toward a more general ar- 
rangement regarding ‘other armaments’, as proposed 
in your second letter which you made public,” the Presi- 
dent wrote two days later, adding, “and if your letter sig- 
nifies that you are prepared to discuss a detente affect- 
ing NATO and the Warsaw Pact, we are quite prepared 
to consider with our allies any useful proposals.” 

According to Raymond Garthoff, who was a staff- 
level State Department adviser on Soviet affairs during 
the crisis and who carefully studied the archival record 
of the affair, neither the President nor the National Secu- 
rity Council Ex Comm, which met during the crisis, gave 
any consideration to “specific disarmament or other 
negotiating positions beyond the terms of settlement of 
the immediate crisis.”° And indeed, in the following 
weeks and months, the Kennedy administration proved 
in much less of a hurry to discuss larger issues than was 
Khrushchev. Whether the President was aware of that 
asymmetry in late October, and was deliberately taking 
advantage of Khrushchev’s impatience, is not certain. 
What is clear is that the Soviet leader leaped at the op- 
portunity that seemed to be knocking at his door. Even 
as he was complicating the crisis on October 27 with a 
new proposal to trade the Cuban missiles for American 
missiles stationed in Turkey, Khrushchev welcomed 
the prospect that a Cuban settlement “would serve as a 
good impetus to searching for mutually acceptable 
agreements on other disputed issues, too, on which 
there is an exchange of opinion between us.” 

On October 28, in the previously published letter that 
accepted the deal that traded an American pledge not 
to invade Cuba in exchange for removal of the missiles, 
Khrushchev mentioned a possible NATO—Warsaw Pact 
détente and general—and especially nuclear—disar- 
mament as subjects for future negotiations. But the 
most complete statement of his post-crisis agenda 
came in his newly released letter of October 30, which 
was almost entirely devoted to trying to convince Presi- 
dent Kennedy to take that agenda seriously. The issues 


SIbid., p. 130. 
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raised in this letter constitute an extraordinarily mixed 
bag: liquidation of all military bases, especially the 
American base at Guantanamo in Cuba; a nuclear test- 
ban treaty; a non-aggression treaty between the two 
military blocs, followed if possible by the disbanding of 
all military blocs; general and complete disarmament; 
and the question of the People’s Republic of China and 
its admission to the United Nations. This agenda in- 
cluded issues that might well have seemed close to 
agreement (such as a test-ban treaty) and others (like a 
Guantanamo exit or general and complete disarma- 
ment) that clearly were not. But the most interesting 
item was ‘the German question,” because Khrushchev 
not only mentioned it, he insisted that “we and you, our 
Foreign Minister and your Secretary of State, have 
agreed on all questions. And the only question which 
remains unsolved is that of the presence of troops in 
West Berlin and in effect not even of the troops but un- 
der what flag those troops will be and of what states, 
naturally within [a] certain period of time.” 
Khrushchev underlined his eagerness to pursue this 
agenda by suggesting the convocation of a summit 
conference in the near future. In an original, handwrit- 
ten peroration to his October 30 letter, he invited Ken- 
nedy to “pick up from the questions listed by me those 
which are more ripe and which should, perhaps, be 
prepared for taking decisions on them. Then it would be 
possible to meet, may be [sic], at the U.N. or may be 
[sic] at a specially arranged meeting.” Khrushchev fa- 
vored such a meeting, he quickly added, only to deal with 
issues that really were ripe for decision, since a fruitless 
summit “would not only fail to justify the hopes of the peo- 
ples, but would distress them.” And that caveat itself was 
asign of how much the crisis had chastened him, since in 
the past he had shown no such hesitation. But even so, it 
is stunning that a mere two days after he and Kennedy 
had approached the thermonuclear brink, and several 
weeks before they had finished negotiating a detailed 
settlement of the crisis, he was renewing his proposal that 
they meet to discuss a long list of other issues. 
Kennedy, of course, stalled on responding to 
Khrushchev's invitation. For the time being, the pros- 
pect of wider talks was mainly useful to him as a way to 
hasten a settlement on Cuba. The President barely 
mentioned the broader Soviet agenda in his letters of 
November 3 and 6. But Khrushchev returned to it at 
some length on November 11. The President ignored 
the agenda altogether on November 15, whereas Khru- 
shchev pleaded on November 19 that the final details of 
the Cuban settlement be tied up quickly (in a matter of 
days, not weeks or months), not only because the delay 
in doing so was proving embarrassing, but also to clear 
the way for disarmament negotiations, concerning 


which the Soviet government had already “given our 
representatives in Geneva necessary instructions.” 

Only on December 14, when a final Cuban settlement 
had been reached, did Kennedy return to the larger 
Soviet agenda. The President welcomed in a fairly 
perfunctory way forthcoming Soviet proposals on the 
test-ban question, needled Khrushchev by not-so- 
innocently inquiring “what [do] you think about the po- 
sition of the people in Peking” on the test-ban issue, 
and quarreled with Khrushchev’s judgment that a Ber- 
lin agreement was virtually at hand. But with regard to 
Berlin, the President appeared to agree with Khru- 
shchev that more progress had been reached than has 
come to light in any other document or secondary ac- 
count. “| cannot quite agree with you,” the President 
wrote, “that [Secretary of State Dean] Rusk and [USSR 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Andrey] Gromyko have set- 
tled everything on Berlin but one issue. They are skillful 
and experienced diplomats, but | do not think we should 
give them too much credit yet. Still it is quite true, as you 
say, that the main issue which seems to separate us on 
Berlin is that of the presence of allied troops in West Ber- 
lin. | am confident that if you could begin from an under- 
standing of our position on this vital point, our chances of 
making progress would be greatly improved.” 

Until | read the newly released correspondence, | 
thought that far more separated the two sides than sim- 
ply the issue of allied troops in Berlin. According to a re- 
cently published account based on a wealth of declas- 
sified materials, in early 1962, the two sides were 
deadlocked over Khrushchev's insistence on turning 
West Berlin into a “free, demilitarized city . . . with the 
simultaneous achievement of an agreement on the final 
legalization and consolidation of the existing German 
borders. .. ."° Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy Dobrynin 
and President Kennedy in July did indeed argue about 
the issue of Allied troops, according to Michael Besch- 
loss, but that hardly indicated that it was, as Kennedy 
seemed to admit in December, ‘the main issue” be- 
tween them.’ The possibility therefore arises that more 
progress had been achieved on Berlin than meets the 
eye, progress that tempted Khrushchev to think that 
a German settlement was indeed within reach—with a 
little help from some missiles in Cuba. 

The weeks and months after December 14 confirm 
the impression left by the two leaders’ correspon- 
dence. Although Khrushchev pressed for rapid 
progress on his broader agenda, the most he could get 
from the Americans was an agreement to establish a 


®Michael R. Beschloss, The Crisis Years: Kennedy and Khrushchev 
1960-1963, New York, HarperCollins, 1991, p. 366. 
‘Ibid., pp. 399-400. 
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President John F. Kennedy delivers his television address to the American people on the Cuban Missile Crisis 


on October 22, 1962. 


Soviet-American “hot line” (reached six months later 
in June 1963), the Limited Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty 
(signed in August), and a September 1963 US-Soviet 
agreement to back a UN General Assembly resolu- 
tion banning nuclear weapons, or other weapons of 
mass destruction, in space. 

Khrushchev’s eagerness to get beyond the Cuban 
crisis even before it was over can be explained en- 
tirely in terms of his post-crisis predicament. He in- 
sisted at the time and in his memoirs that all he had 
wanted from the affair was what it in fact produced— 
the elimination of an American threat to invade Cuba. 
But his own letter of October 27, with its demand that 
American missiles be removed from Turkey, shows 
that he needed more than a non-invasion pledge to 
justify the great risks he had taken. In fact, he also 
got the Turkish missiles removed, too, as part of a se- 
cret understanding with Kennedy that has come to 
light in recent years. But Robert Kennedy’s rejection 
of Khrushchev’s newly released October 28 letter 
spelling out that understanding forcefully reminds us 
that the Soviet leader could not even crow about ob- 
taining this extra concession from the United States.® 

In his newly released letters of October 30, Novem- 
ber 13, 19, and 22, and December 10, Khrushchev 
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speaks of the importance of prestige and self-esteem, 
and admits that his own had been undermined by the 
crisis. Part of the problem, he indicates on October 30 
and November 4, was the American delay in removing 
the quarantine, and US insistence on adding Soviet 
bombers to the list of “offensive weapons” to be re- 
moved from Cuba. But Khrushchev'’s larger failure was 
to get results from the crisis commensurate with its 
risks. And this in turn was the reason for his embarrass- 
ing eagerness to credit the crisis with providing the 
impetus for broader diplomatic progress. 


In the immediate aftermath of the crisis, it was not known that President 
Kennedy had indicated a willingness to remove American missiles stationed in 
Turkey. Seven years later, Robert Kennedy's book Thirteen Days: A 
Memoir of the Cuban Missile Crisis (New York, Norton, 1969, p. 149) reported 
that he had informed Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy Dobrynin that the 
President had been considering phasing out the Turkish missiles, that “within 
a short time after this crisis was over, those missiles would be gone,” but 
that since the decision to station missiles in Turkey had been taken by NATO, 
they could not be removed as part of a US-Soviet agreement. It was only in 
1989, at the Moscow conference on the crisis, that Dobrynin revealed a secret, 
October 26 meeting at the Soviet embassy during which, after conferring 
with the President on the phone, Robert Kennedy confirmed his brother's 
readiness “to examine favorably the question of Turkey.” It was this secret 
understanding that Khrushchev attempted to ratify in his hitherto secret 
October 28 letter that the American side refused to accept. See Garthoff, 
op. cit., pp. 86-88; and Allyn, Blight, and Welch, loc. cit., pp. 157-59. 
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That Khrushchev turned to the broader agenda at the 
end of October does not necessarily mean it was fore- 
most in his mind in the beginning of the month. But the 
fact that he pursued it before, during, and after the cri- 
sis suggests that the missiles in Cuba were indeed in- 
tended to set the stage for the summit conference with 
Kennedy that Gromyko proposed during the same Oc- 
tober 18 meeting at which he denied that his govern- 
ment would introduce “offensive arms” into Cuba.? 


TO return to Khrushchev’s image of Kennedy and thus 
to the issue of why Khrushchev thought he could get 
away with stationing missiles in Cuba, my view is 
shaped by Khrushchev Remembers. |In his memoirs, 
the Soviet leader goes out of his way to praise Kennedy. 
But what he praises him for are qualities that he be- 
lieved would have led Kennedy to accept Soviet mis- 
siles in Cuba, or at most to resist them in the course of 
negotiations, rather than trigger a confrontation carry- 
ing with it the risk of nuclear war. 

“| found Kennedy a pleasant and reasonable man,” 
Khrushchev recalls of their Vienna summit meeting. 
“Kennedy feared war,” the Soviet leader says. “He nev- 
er told me in so many words, but he seemed deter- 
mined to do something, to take concrete steps.” Khru- 
shchev adds that JFK was “a flexible president,” who 
“would conduct a policy of peaceful coexistence—and 
he wouldn't make any hasty decisions that might lead to 
military conflict. A man like this | could respect.’'° 

Khrushchev’s October 26 letter fits this pattern. The 
Soviet leader explains at great length that contrary to 
Kennedy’s fear, the missiles could not conceivably be 
offensive, because it would have been suicidal for the 
Soviets to attack the United States from Cuba or any- 


°See Garthoff, op. cit., p. 48. 
"Khrushchev Remembers: The Last Testament, translated and edited 
by Strobe Talbott, Boston, MA, Little, Brown, 1974, pp. 491, 498. 
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where else. Khrushchev does not say explicitly that the 
missiles had broader political aims (in keeping with the 
Soviet leader’s long-standing penchant for rattling nu- 
clear rockets to advance his diplomacy). However, if 
Kennedy were as sensible and reasonable as Khru- 
shchev assumed, the President would understand 
such aims, and would respond by negotiating. 

Two other letters point in the same direction. Twice 
the Soviet leader claims that deep down, Kennedy 
agrees with his (Khrushchev’s) view of a crucial matter 
at issue. On October 24, Khrushchev complains that 
Washington's quarantine of Cuba amounts to the kind 
of ultimatum that the United States itself would never 
accept. ‘[I]n your heart you recognize that | am cor- 
rect,” Khrushchev continues. “| am convinced that in 
my place you would act the same way.” 

And on October 30, Khrushchev contends that West 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s opposition to 
Soviet proposals on Berlin and Germany is in neither 
the Soviet nor the American interest. Khrushchev adds: 
“But if one takes a realistic view, if you, Mr. President, 
analize [sic] the situation then you in your heart will un- 
doubtedly agree with me. What you say publicly is an- 
other matter. But that comes not from how you person- 
ally understand the situation but, so to say, from politi- 
cal expedience, from [a] desire ‘not to offend’ your ally.” 

Given that Khrushchev’s letters were originally se- 
cret, such claims were not propaganda. Rather, they 
bespeak a genuine conviction that he and Kennedy 
shared an unspoken understanding about the rules of 
the game. Of course, one might quarrel with that con- 
clusion, and also with my finding key clues to Khru- 
shchev’s pre-crisis motivation in his mid- and post- 
crisis reactions. Welcome as the newly released docu- 
ments are, more access to archives, particularly to So- 
viet ones, is needed. In the meantime, the debate about 
the Cuban missile crisis is likely to continue. 
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The Missile Crisis and the 
Problem of Soviet Learning 


Viadislav M. Zubok 


THE recently declassified correspondence between 
Chairman Nikita S. Khrushchev and President John F. 
Kennedy depicts a remarkable episode of crisis man- 
agement at the height of the cold war. It also provides 
an insight into Khrushchev's thinking and the lessons 
that he learned both during and after the crisis. In this 
brief essay, | will explore how the crisis affected the 
doctrinal basis of Soviet foreign policy, which was long 
based on both revolutionary messianism and imperial 
pragmatism. Toward this end, | will also address the re- 
markable correspondence exchanged during the cri- 
sis between Khrushchev and Cuban leader Fidel Cas- 
tro that was released on the eve of a conference on the 
Cuban Missile Crisis in Havana.' The “black week” of 
October 1962 forced Khrushchev to make a fateful 
choice between leadership of the communist world and 
peaceful accommodation with the United States. As the 
correspondence between Kennedy and Khrushchev 
reveals, the Soviet Chairman believed the two goals 
were compatible. In fact, he even tried to capitalize on 
US-Soviet collaboration during the crisis, hoping that 
he and Kennedy could work together to bring the cold 
war to an end. 

Khrushchev was trained in the Stalinist years to mis- 
trust “imperialism” and its highest embodiment, the 
United States. “It’s said that we cannot believe the ene- 
my,” he told Castro. “We always held, hold, and will al- 
ways hold this position.”* The years of the Grand Allli- 
ance with the West against Nazism and the subsequent 
frustration of Soviet plans for postwar cooperation 
made a profound impact on Khrushchev as well as on 


Vladislav M. Zubok is a Russian historian from Mos- 
cow. A recipient of a John D. and Catherine T. Mac- 
Arthur Foundation fellowship, he is currently working 
on a book about the Soviet side of the cold war. 


other Soviet rulers. Briefly put, they hoped for “another 
Roosevelt” to emerge as the American leader. Some 
evidence indicates that Khrushchev believed that Ken- 
nedy, although lacking the maturity of FDR, was some- 
one who had sufficient courage to undo the anti-Soviet 
course of his predecessors.° When the crisis erupted, 
Khrushchev believed that Kennedy was acting under 
pressure from militarist, right-wing forces; his fear was 
that these forces would overwhelm Kennedy’s policy of 
restraint.4 This empathy and even appreciation for Ken- 
nedy’s position—the first instance of such concern in 
the history of the cold war—played a significant role in 
the peaceful resolution of the crisis. “[M]y role was sim- 
pler than yours,” Khrushchev admitted to Kennedy, 
“because there were no people around me who wanted 
to unleash war." 

lronically, the assessment of Kennedy as a “new 
Roosevelt’ led Khrushchev to believe he could get 
away with his nuclear gamble in Cuba. “Khrushchev 
counted on [Kennedy's] common sense,” suggests 
Georgiy Korniyenko, ‘“‘which, as Khrushchev reckoned, 
should have led him eventually to put up with the de- 
ployment of the Soviet missiles in immediate proximity 
to US borders, as the USSR had put up with the Ameri- 
can missiles right at its nose’s point [in Turkey].”© Khru- 
shchev was preparing to go to Cuba in November 1962 


"See the US-Russia-Cuba Project, Documents Released January 21, 
1992, The National Press Club, Washington, DC, in Brown University News 
(Providence, RI), February 1992. 

?Khrushchev's Letter to Castro, Jan. 31, 1963, in ibid., p. 14 

3Georgiy Korniyenko, ‘New Facts About the Cuban Missile Crisis,” 
Novaya i Noveyshaya /storiya (Moscow), No. 3, 1991, p. 82; see also, 
Fedor Burlatskiy, Vozhdi i sovetniki. O Khrushcheve, Andropove, i ne tol'ko 
onikh... (Leaders and Advisers. About Khrushchev, Andropov, and Not Only 
Them . . .), Moscow, Politizdat, 1990, p. 219 

4Khrushchev's Letter to Kennedy, Oct. 30, 1962 

“Ibid 

®Korniyenko, loc. cit., p. 83. 
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and reveal an agreement on military cooperation and 
mutual defense with Castro.’ 

In addition to Khrushchev's empathy for Kennedy, 
the mode of communication between Khrushchev and 
Kennedy was another factor that helped to resolve the 
Crisis. The direct exchange of letters preserved a mini- 
mum level of trust, which had been severely damaged 
by the Soviet moves that precipitated the crisis. KGB of- 
ficer Georgiy Bol’shakov and Ambassador Anatoliy Do- 
brynin operated a secret channel to President Kennedy 
through Attorney General Robert Kennedy. The two So- 
viet officials came out of the crisis unscarred and with 
their reputations intact.2 The secret communications 
(“doveritel’nyye kanali’’—‘‘channels of trust’) permitted 
agreements to be reached on the US missiles in Turkey, 
the withdrawal from Cuba of the Soviet IL—-28 medium- 
range bombers, and verification of arms withdrawals 
without on-site inspections. During the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, the Soviets thus had, for the first time in the 
cold war, personal access to the President—some- 
thing they regained only during the Nixon presidency 
and lost again during the Carter administration. This ac- 
cess contributed to Khrushchev’s belief that Kennedy 
was a person he could deal with. 

Kennedy's conduct during the crisis enormously in- 
creased Khrushchev's respect for him, and bolstered 
the latter’s willingness to offer a deal to the US Presi- 
dent. The Soviet leader commented with satisfaction 
that Kennedy “managed to pin” Richard Nixon—his 
strongest rival—‘“‘to the mat” in California's elections,? 
and predicted that Kennedy would be re-elected for a 
second term. “[S]ix years in world politics is along peri- 
od of time,” he wrote, ‘and during that period we could 
create good conditions for peaceful coexistence. ...'° 
The Soviet Chairman constantly referred to three issues 
whose resolution would have done much to ensure 
peaceful coexistence: (1) a non-aggression pact be- 
tween NATO and the Warsaw Pact; (2) disarmament; 
and (3) a German peace treaty. 

As to the last issue, the documents do not support the 
contention that Khrushchev wanted to use the missile 
Crisis to attain Soviet goals in Germany. But he correctly 
perceived Kennedy's skepticism about America’s Ger- 


‘General Anatoliy |. Gribkov at the Conference on the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, Havana, Cuba, January 1992. In 1962, General Gribkov worked in a 
small group at the General Staff that prepared the draft of the agreement 
and coordinated all aspects of “Anadyr'’'—the plan for deploying Soviet 
missiles and troops in Cuba. 

®Kennedy's Letter to Khrushchev, Dec. 14, 1962. On the secret channel, 
see Michael Beschloss, The Crisis Years, Kennedy and Khrushchev, 
1960-1963, New York, HarperCollins, 1991, pp. 152-57, 280-81, and 
368-69. 

*Khrushchev's Letter to Kennedy, Nov. 12, 1962. 

'°Khrushchev's Letter to Kennedy, Dec. 10, 1962. 
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man policy, and admonished Kennedy not to put “the 
desire ‘not to offend’ your ally” in the way of a German 
settlement.'' In the most frank plea for a superpower 
condominium against Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
Khrushchev dictated: 


Should really you and we—two great states—submit, 
willingly or unwillingly, our policy, the interests of our 
states to the old-aged man who. both morally and 
physically is with one foot in grave? Should we really 
become toys in his hands?'* 


The Soviet leader’s words were a reply to John J. Mc- 
Cloy, who, as an influential informal adviser to Ken- 
nedy, had told Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy Dobrynin 
six months before: 


There is a real opportunity to work out a solution on 
Berlin which may not suit [East German leader Wal- 
ter] Ulbrecht [sic] but which would relieve tensions. 
... But who is Ulbrecht [sic] to allow him to play with 
fire? If Ulbrecht [sic] could be gotten rid of, the whole 
situation would be improved greatly.'? 


If Khrushchev believed he and Kennedy could make a 
deal on Germany, then compromise was far away. Sim- 
ilar considerations concerned disarmament, the sec- 
ond issue on Khrushchev’s agenda. Quietly, Khru- 
shchev abandoned his grandiose plans for general 
and complete disarmament, something that he had 
said was designed “‘to attract the masses.’'* Instead, 
he returned to the proposals that Moscow put forward 
on May 10, 1955—to set up on a mutual basis observa- 
tion posts at military choke-points, airfields, major sea- 
ports, railway junctions, and auto routes. The propos- 
als, aimed at prevention of a surprise attack, were the 
first serious product of arms control experts at the Sovi- 
et Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the General Staff.'® 
However, he rejected the idea of on-site inspection, 
which would have made possible a ban on under- 
ground nuclear tests. '® 

It is questionable whether any other secret US-Soviet 
“understandings” might have been reached. What is 


"'Khrushchev's Letter to Kennedy, Oct. 30, 1962. 

'’Khrushchev's letter to Kennedy, Dec. 10, 1962. 

'SMemorandum of conversation between John J. McCloy and Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoliy Dobrynin, July 3, 1962. McCloy Papers, Box C1, F.DBI, 
Robert Frost Library, Amherst College, Amherst, MA. 

'*Khrushchev's Letter to Castro, Jan. 31, 1963. 

'SMathew Evangelista, “Cooperation Theory and Disarmament 
Negotiations in the 1950's,"’ World Politics (Princeton, NJ), July 1990, 
pp. 502-29 

®Khrushchev's Letter to Kennedy, Oct. 30, 1962. 
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Nikita S. Khrushchev delivers a report to the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on 
November 19, 1962, in the Kremlin. 


apparent is that Khrushchev was not ready to compro- 
mise with Kennedy. The possibility of a “Grand Alli- 
ance” with Kennedy and Khrushchev's trust in the US 
President were not enough to overcome the Stalinist 
blend of communist idealism and Russian pride that 
prevented him from making further concessions and 
compromises. As he pointed out to Kennedy, he al- 
ready made important concessions in the aftermath of 
the crisis, and would do no more. “[O]ur friends... are 
trying to convince us,” Khrushchev warned the Presi- 
dent, “that imperialism cannot be trusted, that is that 
you cannot be trusted, as a representative of such capi- 
talist state as the United States of America.’'” 


"’Khrushchev's Letter to Kennedy, Dec. 10, 1962 
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Moreover, the prospect that Soviet concessions 
might encourage Cuba’s defection to Beijing and 
thereby strengthen China’s claim to leadership of the 
communist world was simply intolerable to Khru- 
shchev. He used all his powers of persuasion to keep 
Castro in Moscow's corner. '® 

The Chinese and the Cubans, whom he described as 
“young, expansive people,”'? were merely one side of 
the coin. The other side was in Moscow. Khrushchev 
did not have hard-line critics at home; he wisely won the 
agreement of all Presidium members to the deployment 
decision (even Anastas Mikoyan signed on, despite his 
doubts), and convened them every day during the cri- 


'8Khrushchev's Letter to Castro, Jan. 31, 1963, loc. cit 
'*Khrushchev's Letter to Kennedy, Nov. 22, 1962 
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Cuban leader Fidel Castro (left) shakes hands with 
Anastas |. Mikoyan, first deputy chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers, in Moscow in March 1967. 
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sis. The decision to withdraw missiles did not meet any 
objections.7° Yet, this decision was defended by Khru- 
shchev before his Politburo colleagues as “our Brest- 
Litovsk’—Bolshevik jargon for a forced compromise 
with the imperialists. The growing Sino-Soviet split acti- 
vated acertain revolutionary inferiority complex among 
the Soviet leadership; such terminology as “internation- 
alist duty” and “class principles” began to be taken 
more seriously.*' This ideological revival precluded 
making what could appear to be unilateral, unrecipro- 
cated concessions to the United States. 

A comparison of Khrushchev's letters to Kennedy 
and to Castro provides a fascinating insight into the ba- 
sic dilemma of having to choose between confrontation 
and accommodation with the United States. He tried 
with obvious sincerity to persuade the Cuban leader 
that Soviet economic and military assistance to Cuba 
was dictated by “internationalist duty,” not by “mercan- 
tile goals.” Similarly, Knrushchev mentioned more than 


2°interview with Boris Ponomarev (who attended that meeting of the 
Presidium at the Khrushchevs’ dacha in Zhukovka), Moscow, June 5, 1990. 

*'Georgiy A. Arbatov. Zatyanuvsheyesya vyzdorovieniye (1953-1985): 
Svidetel'stvo sovremennika (The Prolonged Recovery [1953-1985]: The 
Witness of a Contemporary), Moscow, Mezhdunarodniye otnosheniya, 
1991, pp. 79-81, 94ff; remarks of Georgiy Arbatov at the Eisenhower 
Centennial Conference, November 1990, Moscow. 
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once that Soviet leaders understood the Cuban Revolu- 
tion as a validation of Russia's revolutionary experience 
—it was part of the same struggle against the West; it 
reflected the same difficulties in creating a “new so- 
ciety.”°* In a spirit of communist camaraderie, Khru- 
shchev wrote to Castro: 


What could be more sublime, from the point of view 
of fulfilling proletarian internationalist duties, than the 
actions undertaken by our country on behalf of anoth- 
er socialist country, on behalf of the common Marxist- 
Leninist cause?*? 


Concern for the fate of the Cuban Revolution and the 
need to preserve leadership of the communist world 
were the main reasons why Khrushchev, both in con- 
versations with Kennedy in Vienna (June 1961) and in 
the aftermath of the missile crisis, could not subscribe 
to the idea of renouncing competition for influence in 
the Third World. He remained torn between the search 
for stability between the two blocs and support for the 
international communist movement. 

Khrushchev was also torn between the desire to pre- 
serve the Soviet empire in Eastern Europe and the de- 
sire to enhance Soviet influence in Latin America, al- 
though the latter would have meant violating the 
Monroe Doctrine. When Kennedy and other US officials 
drew a parallel between Soviet concerns about Hun- 
gary and US concerns about Cuba, Khrushchev took 
this as a clear sign that Washington was preparing the 
same treatment for the Castro regime that Moscow ad- 
ministered to the Hungarian rebels in 1956.*4 Thus, the 
ideological impulses of the leader of the communist 
world conflicted with traditional power considerations, 
which demanded agreement on respective spheres of 
influence. 

In his unique way, Khrushchev believed he could 
make the objectives meet under the happy banner of 
“peaceful coexistence.” To Kennedy he proposed co- 
operation to defuse cold war crises. He believed that in 
the short run, such a policy would safeguard revolution- 
ary Cuba and, possibly, lead to US recognition of the 
People’s Republic of China. In the long term, it would 
promote stability in superpower relations, which would 
in turn allow competition to shift to the economic plane, 
where, Khrushchev never doubted, socialism would 
prevail. In correspondence with Castro, the Soviet 
leader explained that peaceful coexistence with the US 
permitted socialism to gain time. “And gaining time is a 


22K hrushchev's Letter to Castro, Jan. 31, 1963. 
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very important factor,” he explained, ‘because the cor- 
relation of forces is everyday more favorable to social- 
ism... .” He wrote: 


Our Marxist-Leninist banner will fly someday over the 
whole earthly globe. And we say at the same time: 
“Long live peaceful coexistence!” and “Long live 
communism!”’2° 


Thus, the Cuban missile crisis did not cause the Sovi- 
et leadership to rethink the doctrinal basis of Soviet for- 


eign policy. Rather, it encouraged certain trends and 


*5Ibid. 


beliefs present before the crisis to come to fruition. 
Most important, it helped Khrushchev to prepare the 
ground for rapprochement with the United States. His 
communications with Kennedy helped validate the ex- 
perience of the Grand Alliance; they proved his point 
that confidential relations with the main adversary in the 
cold war could create circumstances in which war was 
no longer inevitable and, at the same time, that such re- 
lations could even confer some benefits on the commu- 
nist cause. At the same time, the crisis did not change 
other basic Soviet attitudes, among them the belief in 
the aggressive nature of imperialism and Moscow’s “‘in- 
ternationalist duty” to support radical regimes and 
movements in the Third World against Western powers. 
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Kennedy and Khrushchev on Cuba: 
Two Stages, Three Parties 


Philip Brenner 


THE recently released items in the missile crisis ex- 
change between President John F. Kennedy and 
Chairman Nikita S. Khrushchev, dating from the period 
immediately after the Soviet leader announced the 
withdrawal of the ballistic missiles from Cuba on Octo- 
ber 28, 1962, underscore that the crisis did not end until 
November 20.' They also highlight several new lessons 
about the crisis, including the degree to which the su- 
perpowers ignored Cuba and the importance of avert- 
ing rather than managing crises in the nuclear age. 

In the so-called agreement of October 27 and Octo- 
ber 28, the US President promised to lift the quarantine 
around Cuba and “‘to give assurances against an inva- 
sion of Cuba,” and the Soviet Chairman promised to 
withdraw “the weapons you describe as ‘offensive’.”* 
Kennedy made his pledge conditional on two stipula- 
tions (1) that the “weapons systems” be removed 
“under appropriate United Nations observation and su- 
pervision’; and (2) that the Soviet Union “undertake, 
with suitable safeguards, to halt the further introduction 
of such weapons systems into Cuba.” Khrushchev's 
unwillingness to acknowledge, even as late as October 
28, that he had placed missiles in Cuba, and his subse- 
quent determination to emphasize that the Soviets 
viewed the weapons in Cuba as defensive led him to 
use the phrase ‘the weapons you describe as ‘offen- 
sive’.” This phrasing created an opportunity that Ken- 
nedy quickly seized. 
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US officials had been concerned about IL—28 fighter- 
bombers that the Soviet Union had sent to Cuba along 
with the ballistic missiles, because the bombers had 
the capability of carrying nuclear payloads. At the 
height of the crisis, Kennedy focused on the missiles, 
but early in November he authorized the US ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, Adlai Stevenson, to give 
the Soviet UN ambassador a list of “offensive” weap- 
ons—including not only missiles, but also the IL—28 
bombers—that the US insisted be removed from 
Cuba.? The confrontation over the removal of the 
IL—28’s created a second crisis that lasted until Novem- 
ber 20, when Kennedy announced publicly that the So- 


‘Ten of these letters had been declassified and published in the 
Nov. 19, 1973, issue of Department of State Bulletin (Washington, 
DC—some indeed appeared in the Bulletin as early as November 1962). 
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government if it would be willing to release the letters. In the spring of 1991, it 
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by Edward Claflin, New York, Morrow, 1991, and are quoted in Michael 
Beschloss, The Crisis Years: Kennedy and Khrushchev, 1960-1963, New 
York, HarperCollins, 1991.) Subsequently, the two governments agreed to 
release an October 28, 1962, letter from Khrushchev regarding US missile 
bases in Turkey; this message had not been accepted by Robert Kennedy 
in 1962. 
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viets had agreed to remove the bombers and that the 
US was lifting the quarantine. (In his confidential mes- 
sage the same day, Kennedy informed Khrushchev 
that he was lowering the status of the US military alert 
and was deactivating reserve air force squadrons that 
had been mobilized during the crisis.) 

Much of the November correspondence focuses on 
the IL—28’s. On November 11, Khrushchev acknowl- 
edged Kennedy's concern about the bombers, and he 
offered his ‘‘gentleman’s word” to remove the |IL—28's, 
“although not now but later.”’ The Soviet leader's formu- 
lation here echoes the secret promise Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy made to Soviet Ambassador Anato- 
liy Dobrynin during the height of the crisis, to remove 
ballistic missiles from Turkey at a later date. The Presi- 
dent's brother had demanded that the promise be kept 
secret. The United States, it was believed, could not 
publicly trade missiles in Turkey for those in Cuba lest it 
offend its NATO ally or undermine its own credibility.4 
Despite the seemingly parallel circumstances that now 
faced Khrushchev, President Kennedy was _ unyield- 
ing. Ina message dispatched to Moscow on November 
11, he insisted on an announcement about withdrawal of 
the IL—28's, but he did not insist on Khrushchev's making 
public the agreed-on timetable for their withdrawal. The 
next day, Khrushchev relented and agreed to the with- 
drawal of the IL—28’s ‘within mentioned 30 days. . . .” 

Meanwhile, Cuba was insisting—Khrushchev allud- 
ed to this in his letter of November 11—that it would not 
permit withdrawal of the IL—28’s, because they had 
been given to Cuba. Moreover, Premier Fidel Castro 
was declaring that UN inspection of Cuban territory 
could be undertaken only if there were a reciprocal in- 
spection of US territory, where there allegedly were 
base camps of the US Central Intelligence Agency for 
training anti-Castro guerrillas. Just as the United States 
did not trust Cuba, and sought verified safeguards 
against the reintroduction of offensive weapons, so 
Cuba wanted to make certain the United States upheld 
its pledge not to support those who sought to overthrow 
Cuba. The IL—28's were Cuba's bargaining chip to se- 
cure a firm agreement with the United States not to in- 
vade Cuba. Yet, unknown to Castro, Khrushchev gave 
up the bombers on November 13, two days before the 


3See Department of State, Incoming Telegram No. 16006, Nov. 2, 1962, 
from Adlai Stevenson to the Secretary of State (available at the National 
Security Archives). See also Raymond L. Garthoff, Reflections on the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, rev. ed., Washington, DC, Brookings, 1989, pp. 107-09 
It is this list to which Khrushchev makes reference in his November 4 letter. 

“See reference in Khrushchev's confidential message of October 28; 
also, Robert F. Kennedy, Thirteen Days: A Memoir of the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
New York, New American Library, 1969, pp. 108-09; and Garthoff, op. cit., 
pp. 86-88 
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Cuban Premier wrote a strong letter to UN Acting Sec- 
retary General U Thant expressing Cuba's position.® 

The IL—28 crisis thus made it clear that the Soviet 
Union would not provide a security umbrella for Cuba. 
Khrushchev could not and did not claim in November, 
as he had earlier, in the case of the missiles, that he had 
acceded to the US demands in return for assurances of 
Cuban security. Indeed, Kennedy had toughened the 
conditions on the US pledge not to invade Cuba, and in 
effect, provided no pledge at all. 

On November 6, the President emphasized that his 
“ ‘assurances against an invasion of Cuba’” were 
predicated on “the verified removal of the missile and 
bomber systems, together with real safeguards against 
their reintroduction.” Then, Kennedy added a new ele- 
ment: ‘that Cuba can never have normal relations with 
the other nations of this hemisphere unless it ceases to 
appear to be a foreign military base and adopts a 
peaceful course of non-interference in the affairs of its 
sister nations.” Six weeks later, on December 14, Ken- 
nedy reiterated this formula for guaranteeing no inva- 
sion: ‘we do need to have adequate assurances that all 
offensive weapons are removed from Cuba and are not 
re-introduced, and that Cuba itself commits no aggres- 
sive acts against any of the nations of the Western He- 
misphere.” Inasmuch as in the “adequate assurances” 
Kennedy included on-site inspection—which Cuba 
rejected—this formulation established conditions that 
could not be met. Moreover, the added demand for no 
“aggressive acts” was open to broad interpretation in 
Washington as to what actions by Cuba constituted 
“aggressive” behavior. 

Despite the qualified nature of the pledge, there is no 
evidence that after the missile crisis the United States 
activated any plans to invade Cuba, and hence Wash- 
ington in effect honored the pledge. In 1970, the Nixon 
administration offered a new US promise to the Soviets 
not to invade Cuba, in the form of a restatement of the 
1962 agreement with fewer conditions. Henry Kissin- 
ger, President Richard Nixon's National Security Advis- 
er at the time, issued a communiqué to the Soviet Union 
that 


noted with satisfaction the assurance of the Soviet 
government that the understandings of 1962 were still 
in force. We defined these as prohibiting the em- 
placement of any offensive weapon of any kind or 
any offensive delivery system on Cuban territory. We 
affirmed that in return we would not use military force 


*Letter from Prime Minister Fidel Castro to UN Secretary General U 
Thant, Nov. 15, 1962, Unofficial UN translation, US Department of State 
Incoming Telegram No. 1802, dated Nov. 15, 1962, 7:00 p.m 
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UNCRATED FUSELAGE AND TAIL SECTION 


BEAGLES BEING ASSEMBLED 


An October 27, 1962, aerial reconaissance shot of Soviet “Beagle” /L-28 bombers being assembled at the 
San Julian airfield in Cuba. 


to bring about a change in the governmental struc- 
ture of Cuba.® 


Cuba has abided by the 1970 conditions, and in effect, 
the Nixon pledge replaced the Kennedy pledge, and 
has been the basis of US policy since then. 

Khrushchev’s failure to obtain concessions from 
Kennedy was not for want of trying. On November 13 
and again on December 10, he sought to have the 
agreement codified at the United Nations. On the latter 
date, noting that he wanted the US pledge to last be- 
yond the six years during which it was anticipated by 
Khrushchev that Kennedy would be in office, the Soviet 
Chairman asserted that “it is necessary to fix the as- 
sumed commitments in the documents of both sides 
and register them with the United Nations.” 
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—The John F. Kennedy Library. 


Kennedy refused. Indeed, his tone in messages after 
Khrushchev agreed to remove the missiles (on October 
28) was tough and businesslike. Where Khrushchev in- 
jected touches of warmth—about the defeat of Kenne- 


®Henry Kissinger, The White House Years, Boston, Little, Brown, 1979, 
p. 634. Notably, six weeks later, the White House learned that the Soviets 
appeared to be in the process of building a submarine base at the Cuban port 
of Cienfuegos. The Nixon adminstration relied, in part, on the 1962 
understanding to demand that the Soviets cease construction of the base. 
What we now know from the newly-released documents is that the 
administration was not merely engaged in placing a new interpretation on the 
language in the 1962 understanding about “offensive” weapons. In his 
November 6, 1962, letter, Kennedy explicitly referred to Moscow's promise not 
to construct a Soviet submarine base on the island: “| hope you will 
understand that we must attach the greatest importance to the personal 
assurances you have given that submarine bases will not be established 
in Cuba.” 


Problems of Communism Spring 1992 


Renee i 


dy’s adversary, Nixon, in the 1962 California guberna- 
torial race, or about Kennedy’s family—the President 
focused exclusively on the pursuit of US objectives, 
and seemed condescending to the Soviet leader. At a 
conference on the Cuban Missile Crisis held in Havana 
in January 1992, attended by the author, Castro sug- 
gested that Kremlin officials judged that Kennedy had 
humiliated Khrushchev in the crisis and its aftermath, 
though the President had admonished his advisers 
not to describe the outcome as a victory.’ The Cuban 
leader conjectured [and Fedor Burlatskiy confirms 
above—Eds.] that this contributed to Khrushchev’'s 
ouster from power two years later, which, Castro ar- 
gued, ultimately confronted the United States with a 
more virulent and debilitating arms race than it would 
have faced had the more pacific Khrushchev remained 
iN power. 


THIS correspondence demonstrates that both Kenne- 
dy and Khrushchev had little understanding of Cuba or 
regard for it. Kennedy casually suggested on Novem- 
ber 3, for example, that the quarantine might “be of as- 
sistence to [Soviet Deputy Premier] Mr. [Anastas] Miko- 
yan in his negotiations with Premier Castro,” as if Castro 
might be intimidated by such a show of force. Yet, the 
Cuban leader refused even to meet with Mikoyan for a 
week out of anger at the missile withdrawal, and he was 
prepared even for a nuclear war.® Khrushchev knew of 
Castro's anger, but continued to deal secretly with Ken- 
nedy about the IL—28’s, and, indeed, agreed to their 


nn 


"The tripartite Havana conference—held January 8-12, 1992—was 
hosted by the Cuban government and sponsored by the Center for Foreign 
Policy Development at Brown University’s Thomas J. Watson, Jr. Institute 
for International Studies. On the President's admonishment, see Robert F. 
Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 127-28. 
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withdrawal without first consulting the Cuban leader. 

The US and Soviet attitudes reinforced Cuba's belief 
that it was vulnerable to a future US attack, which was 
deemed likely, and that it had been betrayed by the So- 
viet Union. It is notable, then, that after the crisis, Cuba 
increased its support for revolutionary movements in 
Latin America, in part in an effort to ‘‘overextend” the 
United States and undermine its ability to strike at 
Cuba.’ In turn, the US stepped up military aid to the re- 
gion, andinthe 1970's, despotic military regimes in Lat- 
in America used such aid to gain or hold on to Dower. 

In a curious way, the correspondence helps us un- 
derstand the limitations of the two leaders who brought 
us to the brink of nuclear destruction, and then with ex- 
traordinary wisdom avoided war. They did not appreci- 
ate the extent to which Cuba was a part of the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, and so they did not recognize that it 
had to be a party to the full resolution of the crisis. That 
Kennedy and Khrushchev—two enormously skillful 
leaders—had such limitations points to a profound new 
lesson that is coming to replace the old notion that the 
missile crisis demonstrated how crises ought to be 
managed. The new lesson of the missile crisis is that in 
the nuclear age, crises cannot be managed, but must 
be avoided; and crisis avoidance is best achieved 
through efforts to reconcile the conflicting interests of 
all the parties involved. 


i 


®Cuba: Castro Remarks at Conference on 1962 Missile Crisis, 9-12 
January 1992," Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Latin 
America (Washington, DC), Mar. 4, 1992, Supplement, p. 22; also 
Garthoff, op. cit., pp. 100-01: and author's interviews with Mikoyan's son 
Sergo. Anastas Mikoyan arrived in Havana on November 2 and stayed for 
22 days. 

Playboy Interview: Fidel Castro,” Playboy (Chicago), January 1967, 

p. 70. 
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Kennedy-Khrushchev Correspondence 


An Index to the Kennedy-Khrushchev Exchanges, October 22—-December 14, 1962 


Date 
October 22 


October 23 


October 23 
October 24 


October 25 


October 26 


October 27 


October 27 


October 28 


October 28 


October 28° 


October 30° 


November oy 


Sender 


Kennedy 


Khrushchev 


Kennedy 
Khrushchev 


Kennedy 


Khrushchev 


Khrushchev 


Kennedy 


Khrushchev 


Kennedy 


Khrushchev 


Khrushchev 


Kennedy 


Page # Summary 


30-31 


31-32 


33 
33-36 


36-37 


37-45 


45-50 


50-52 


52-58 


58-60 


60-62 


62-73 


73-74 


Condemns Soviet attempt to disrupt the overall balance of power in the world by 
introducing bases for long-range missiles and other offensive weapons systems 
into Cuba; expresses intent to eliminate this threat to hemispheric security. 


Accuses US of aggressing against Cuba and the Soviet Union in violation of the 
United Nations Charter and the laws of navigation by imposing the naval 
quarantine on shipments to Cuba; claims Soviet weapons in Cuba are 
exclusively for defensive purposes. 


Blames crisis on Moscow's secret shipment of offensive weapons to Cuba. 


Accuses Kennedy of issuing an ultimatum such as the US itself would never 
accept, and of pushing mankind toward a world nuclear war. 


Blames crisis on USSR for ignoring September warning not to introduce 
offensive weapons into Cuba and for lying about its actions to the US. 


Reflects on the gravity of a nuclear war; maintains that Soviet weapons in Cuba 
are “defensive”: calls for mutual acceptance of UN Acting Secretary General 
U Thant's proposal that the USSR undertake not to transport armaments to 
Cuba and that the US lift its naval quarantine of shipping to Cuba. 


Khrushchev proposes removal of Soviet missiles from Cuba in exchange for 
removal of US missiles from Turkey, with reciprocal guarantees for Cuba and 
Turkey against invasion from US and its allies and USSR and its allies 
respectively, with agreements made public in UN Security Council. 


Offers removal of quarantine and assurances against an invasion of Cuba in 
return for cessation of work on missile sites and removal of offensive weapons 
from Cuba under UN observation. 


Broadcast message (also delivered to American Embassy in Moscow) notes 
assurances by US and other nations of Western Hemisphere that they would 
not attack Cuba; agrees to dismantle and remove weapons described by 
Kennedy as “offensive”; supports détente between NATO and Warsaw 
Pact; complains about US reconnaissance flights over Cuba. 


Confirms deal outlined in Kennedy message of October 27 and Khrushchev 
broadcast reply of October 28; welcomes proposal to work toward 
agreement on disarmament issues, particularly nuclear-weapons proliferation. 


In a letter directed to the President through Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
(and rejected by the latter), Khrushchev tried to codify the US agreement to 
withdraw missiles from bases in Turkey within 4—5 months, as worked out in 
discussions between Robert Kennedy and Ambassador Anatoliy Dobrynin. 


Once again urges lifting of quarantine; proposes US leave Guantanamo; 
urges test-ban treaty, non-aggression treaty between blocs, disarmament 
agreement, resolution of German issue, seating of China in UN, and US-Soviet 
summit meeting (perhaps at UN). 


Holds firm on Cuban issues, noting Castro opposition to measures of 
verification; moderates quarantine to simple “hailing procedure.” 


*Although this item was never accepted by Attorney General Robert Kennedy, it is included here by agreement of the two governments. 
In January 1992, the US and Russian governments jointly announced declassification of this document. 
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Index to the Kennedy-Khrushchev Exchanges (continued) 


Date Sender Page # Summary 


November 4° Khrushchev 75-76 Expresses alarm at alleged expansion of definition of “offensive weapons” to 
include weapons other than the missiles being dismantled and removed. 


November 6 Kennedy 77-81 Insists that removal of |L-28 bombers was part of original settlement proposal: 
reminds Khrushchev of earlier duplicity; asserts right to conduct aerial 
surveillance if Cuba rejects other verification procedures; mentions that the 
USSR had assured US it would not establish submarine bases in Cuba; and 
says Cuba must renounce interference in affairs of sister nations if it wishes 
normal relations. 


November 11° Khrushchev 82-88 Asserts that missiles are being removed, as proved by verification at sea; calls 
on US to issue no-invasion guarantee; offers gentleman’s agreement on 
removal of IL-28 bombers. 


November 12° Kennedy 88 In message of which Department of State has no firm record, Kennedy orally 
agrees to lift quarantine if Khrushchev agrees to remove IL—28’s, preferably 
within 30 days (although the latter did not have to be made public). 


November 13° Khrushchev 88-92 Agrees to withdraw IL—28's within 2-3 months; calls for end to US aerial 
surveillance of Cuba and formalization of agreements on Cuba with 
participation of UN Acting Secretary General U Thant, in ‘an appropriate 
document’; suggests UN observer posts in Caribbean (including US). 


November 15° Kennedy 92-96 Insists on removal of IL—28’s, arrangements for verification of arms removal, 
and safeguards against reintroduction of arms as conditions for lifting US 
naval quarantine. 


November 19° Khrushchev 96-105 Complains about IL—28 issue but accedes to their removal within a month, 
together with associated personnel and materiel; suggests mechanism of sea 
verification (as with missiles); focuses on US delay in meeting its end of the 
bargain; repeats wish for documentation of agreement at UN. 


November 20° Kennedy 106 Oral communication in anticipation of press conference announcing lifting 
of Cuban quarantine tells Khrushchev that US is lowering its state of alert and 
deactivating reserve air Squadrons. 


November 21 Kennedy 106-07 Confirms lifting of quarantine in return for removal of IL-28's, as agreed; aerial 
surveillance of Cuba to continue in the absence of suitable verification; links 
no-invasion pledge to matters continuing on “their present favorable course.” 


November 22° Khrushchev 107-10 _ Interprets Kennedy letter of November 21 as a firm commitment on behalf of 
US and its allies not to invade Cuba. 


December 10° Khrushchev 110-17 Again appeals for US confirmation of agreement under aegis of UN so that it 
will outlast Kennedy presidency; complains about US press leaks of 
confidential messages; suggests US and USSR are very close to treaty 
on Germany (only the issue of troops in Berlin said to be outstanding), 
with West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer the main obstacle. 


December 14° Kennedy 117-20 _Balks on formal no-invasion pledge other than that in November 20 press 
conference, alluding to possibility of aggressive acts by Cuba; explains US 
press competition and affirms commitment to maintaining confidential 
channels to Khrushchev; suggests German issue is not as close to 
resolution as Khrushchev averred; looks forward to test-ban treaty. 


In January 1992, the US and Russian governments jointly announced declassification of this document 
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Kennedy Message of October 22, 1962' 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 


A copy of the statement I am making to- 
night concerning developments in Cuba and 
the reaction of my Government thereto has 
been handed to your Ambassador in Wash- 
ington.” In view of the gravity of the develop- 
ments to which I refer, I want you to know 
immediately and accurately the position of 
my Government in this matter. 

In our discussions and exchanges on Berlin 
and other international questions, the one 
thing that has most concerned me has been 
the possibility that your Government would 
not correctly understand the will and deter- 
mination of the United States in any given 
situation, since I have not assumed that you 
or any other sane man would, in this nuclear 
age, deliberately plunge the world into war 
which it is crystal clear no country could win 
and which could only result in catastrophic 
consequences to the whole world, including 
the aggressor. 

At our meeting in Vienna and subsequent- 
ly, I expressed our readiness and desire to 
find, through peaceful negotiation, a solu- 
tion to any and all problems that divide us. 
At the same time, I made clear that in view of 
the objectives of the ideology to which you 
adhere, the United States could not tolerate 
any action on your part which in a major way 
disturbed the existing over-all balance of 
power in the world. I stated that an attempt 


‘English text communicated to the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor at Washington at 6 p.m. Washington time on Oct, 
22, 1962 (text previously telegraphed to the Ameri- 
can Embassy [henceforth Amembassy] at Moscow for 
simultaneous delivery there)—published earlier in 
Department of State Bulletin (Washington—hereafter, 
Bulletin), Nov. 19, 1973, p. 637; Russian text as trans- 
lated by Soviet Embassy (Sovembassy) at Washington 
(text also translated by Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
[MFA] from text received at 1 a.m. Moscow time on 
Oct. 23, 1962). 

From October 22 to October 28, 1962, President Ken- 
nedy’s messages were delivered through the Amem- 
bassy Moscow and the Sovembassy Washington. The 
former delivered a copy of a message received instantly 
by ciphered telegram; an original with the President’s 
signature would follow several days later. Khrushchev’s 
messages were transmitted through the Sovembassy 
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Konua 3adBleHHA, KOTOPOe A eal CeroyqHA 
BEYEPOM OTHOCHTeEIbHO COObITHH Ha KyOe u 
peaKWHH MOero MpaBHuTeJILCTBa Ha HX, NepejjaHa 
Bawemy nocny B BatimurroHe. BBuly cepbe3- 
HOCTH COOBITHH, O KOTOPbIX A TOBOPHO, A xoUy, 
4YTOObI NO3HUMA MOerO MpaBUTeJIbCTBa B 39TOM 
BoMpoce cTaJia H3BeCTHa BaM He3aMeJJIMTeIbHO 
M TOUHO. 


Bo BpeMa HaluiMx OOcyxeHHA WH OOMeHa MHE- 
HuAMH NO bepnMyy MW ApyruM Mex] yHapowHbIM 
BOTIpocaM OosIblue BCerO MeHA OeCNOKOHM OHH 
MOMeHT, a HMCHHO; BO3MOXHOCTb TOO, 4TO 
Baule mpaBMTeIbCTBO He MOMMeT TIpaBHJIbHO 
BOJIKO WH pewMTesbHOCTh CoeqnHeHHbix [iltaTos 
B KaKOH-HHOyqb KOHKpeTHOM CHTyaliMv, 0- 
CKOJIbKy A He OMyckalo, 4TO Bb WIM HOOK 
ApyroH 3paBOMbICNALIMH YesIOBeK MpeHame- 
PeHHO TOJIKHET B Halll AEPHbIM BeK MHp B BOHHY, 
KOTOpy!¥O, KaK 93TO aOCOIOTHO ACHO, HH OfHa 
cTpaHa He MOXeT BbIMrpaTb WH KOTOpad MOxXKeT 
TIPHBeCTH JIMMIb K KaTacTpodwyeckHM mMocyies- 
CTBHAM JIA BCerO MHpa, BKJIIOUaA HM arpeccopa. 


Bo BpemMa HallieH BcTpeuw B Bene XH B JaJib- 
HeHWWeM A BbIpaxkall Hallly TOTOBHOCTh H Hallie 
2KeJlaHHe HaMTH MyTeM MHPHbIX MeperoBopos pe- 
weHve OOOH HW BCeX MpoOsIeM, KOTOpbie pa3- 
lesiatoT Hac. B To xe CaMoe BpeMA A ACHO MOKa- 
3aJl, UTO BBUAY Ween TOM MAeONOrMM, KOTOpOH 
Bobi npuyepxkuBaetecb, CoequHenuble Lltarbi He 
CMOryT NoTepneTb KaKOro-IMO0 WeHCTBHA C 
Balle CTOPOHbI, KOTOpPOe ObI B OOMbLION CTe- 
NeHW HapyliMo cylecTBylollee BCeoOuee paB- 
HOBecHe CHI B MHpe. A 3acABHJI, 4YTO MOMbITKAa 


Washington and simultaneously delivered to Amem- 
bassy Moscow, with originals delivered by the MFA to 
the Amembassy Moscow. 

After October 28, both sides’ messages were deliv- 
ered through the Soviet Ambassador to the US, Anato- 
liy Dobrynin, and the US President’s brother Robert F. 
Kennedy or other confidential persons from among the 
White House staff. This line of communications has 
come to be called the ‘‘confidential channel.” 

President Kennedy’s television and radio address of 
October 22, 1962, was printed in Department of State 
Bulletin (Washington, DC—hereafter, Bulletin), Nov. 
12, 1962, p. 715. 

>The Russian text carries a much terser term of ad- 
dress (‘‘Sir’’) than the English-language text provided. 
The more formal term of address on the English version 
suggests that this was the formal letter ultimately deliv- 
ered with the President’s signature. 


to force abandonment of our responsibilities 
and commitments in Berlin would constitute 
such an action and that the United States 
would resist with all the power at its com- 
mand. 

It was in order to avoid any incorrect as- 
sessment on the part of your Government 
with respect to Cuba that I publicly stated 
that if certain developments in Cuba took 
place, the United States would do whatever 
must be done to protect its own security and 
that of its allies. 

Moreover, the Congress adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing its support of this declared 
policy. Despite this, the rapid development 
of long-range missile bases and other offen- 
sive weapons systems in Cuba has proceed- 
ed. I must tell you that the United States is 
determined that this threat to the security of 
this hemisphere be removed. At the same 
time, I wish to point out that the action we 
are taking is the minimum necessary to re- 
move the threat to the security of the nations 
of this hemisphere. The fact of this minimum 
response should not be taken as a basis, how- 
ever, for any misjudgment on your part. 

I hope that your Government will refrain 
from any action which would widen or deep- 
en this already grave crisis and that we can 
agree to resume the path of peaceful negotia- 
tion. 


Sincerely, 


John F. Kennedy 


Khrushchev Message of 
October 23, 1962' 


Tocnoyunx IIpesugeur, 


Tombko 4To nosyunn Baie mHcbMo, a 
TaKXKe O3HAKOMHJICA C TeKCTOM Batero 
BbICTYIWIeCHHA 22 OKTAOPA B CBA3H C KyOon. 

Jlos>KeH OTKPOBeEHHO CKa3aTb, YTO HaMe- 
yeHHbIe B BallleM 3adBJIEHHH Mepbl lIpesl- 
CTaBJIAIOT COOOM Cepbe3HylO yrpo3y MHpy 


‘Message delivered to Amembassy Moscow at 3:00 
p.m. Moscow time (present text version telegraphed to 
Sovembassy Washington, with copies to Soviet Mission 
at New York and Sovembassy Havana on Oct. 23, 1962); 
English text an informal translation by Amembassy 
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SAR IT EISELE AN Lea SN EE a TE a ETE ELIS 


IIPHHYUTb K OTKA3Y OT HalliMx OOA3ATeJIbCTB HU 
OTBETCTBEHHOCTH B bepsimHe ABMJIaCcb ObI TAKUM 
wevcTBveM MW YTO CoennHeHHbte LTaTbi OKaxKYyT 
CONpOTHBIeHHe, MpHMeHAA BCHO CHJIY, HaxopsA- 
LLYFOCA B HX pacnops>KeHHH. 


ViMmeHHO WIA TOTO, 4UTOObI H36E%KaTb KaKOH- 
M60 HelpaBUJIBHOK OL|EHKH CO CTOpOHbI Batero 
MIpaBHTeJIbCTBa TOFO, YTO KacaeTca KyObl, 4 
MyONMYHO 3aABHJI, 4YTO, ecMmH Ha Ky6e npon- 
30HAYT ONpeseneHHbie cOObITHA, CoeqMHeHHbIe 
IlraTbI NpeanmpuMyT Bce, 4TO HaexUT Mper- 
IIPHHATh [1A 3allJMTbI CBOeH COOCTBeEHHOH GOe30nac- 
HOCTH M G6e30MacHOCTH M3 COKO3HHKOB.” Bonee 
TOrO, KOHrpecc MpHHAJI pe3OJIFOWMIO, BbIparxka- 
FOLUYFO erO MOMepxKy STON MpoOBO3ryialieHHOn 
NOJIMTHKUH. HecmMotps Ha 9TO, NpOsOKaOCcb ObI- 
cTpoe pa3BHTHe Oa3 pakeT JjaIbHero JeHCTBHA U 
IIPyrMx CHCTeM HacTylaTeJIbHOrO OpyxKHA Ha Ky6e. 
TlomxkeH cka3aTb Bam, uro Coequuenuple [rats 
NOJIHbI PeWIMMOCTH, UTOObI 92Ta yrpo3a 6e3- 
OMacHOCTH JaHHOroO MOyWIapHA ObLia ycTpaHeHa. 
B To xe BpeMaA A XOUY yKa3aTb, 4YTO WeHCTBUA, 
KOTOpbIe MbI lIpeTIPHHAMaeM, ABJIAIOTCA MHHUMY- 
MOM, HEOOXOJ{MMbIM JIA YCTpaHeHHA yrpo3bl 6e3- 
omacHOCTH CTpaH 39TOrO NoMyWiapua. PakT 3TOH 
peaKUMH-MHHUMyMa He OJDKeH Of{HaKO ObITb B3AT 
B Ka4yeCcTBe OCHOBbI JI KakOro-IMO0 Hempa- 
BUJIBHOLO Cy2KeHHA C Balle CTOpOHBI. 

A Hayerocb, 4TO Balle MpaBMTeIbCTBO BO3- 
WepxHTCA OT JOObIX eHCTBHM, KOTOpbIe 
pacluMpHJIM ObI WIM yrIyOuIIM STOT KPH3HC, yxKe 
HOCALUHH Cepbe3HbIM XapaKTep, MH 4TO MbI CMO- 
%K€M JOTOBOPHTbCA BHOBb BCTaTb Ha IlyTb MHp- 
HbIX Il€perOBOPOB. 


I>kou ®. KenHegu 


Mr. President: 


I have just received your letter, and have also 
acquainted myself with text of your speech of 
October 22 regarding Cuba. 


I should say frankly that measures outlined in 
your statement represent serious threat to peace 


Moscow, telegraphed to the Department of State (DOS) 
at 5S p.m. Moscow time on Oct. 23, 1962 (received at 
11:56 Washington time the same day). 

Note that the Russian translation failed to indicate a 
paragraph at this point. 
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BESTT Pe ERLE EEE PAE NSE HT 


uv 6e3s0macHocTH HapoyoB. CoesqMHeHHble 
IIraTbI OTKPbITO CTAHOBATCA Ha MyTb rpy- 
6oro HapyweHua Ycrapa Oprannsaynn 
OObequHeHHbIX Halu, Ha MyTb Hapy- 
IGHHA MeXAYHapOHbIX HOPM CBOOOIbI 
CyNMOXO[CTBa B OTKPbITbIX MOPAX, Ha MYTb 
arpeCCMBHbIX JeMCTBMM Kak MpoTHB KyObt, 
Tak 4 MpoTuB Cospetckoro Coro3a. 

3aapneHue IIpaputenbcrBpa CoefMHeH- 
HbIx IITatop AMepvKN HeJIb3A OLCHHTb 
WHaye KaK HeMPUKpbITOe BMEIMAaTeJIbCTBO 
BO BHYTpeHHve jlela KyOuHncKon Pec- 
nyOmuku, Copetckoro Coro3a HM pyrux rocy- 
napcers. YcraB OpraHv3alun OObeqMHeHHbIX 
Hawi wu MexyHaposHble HOPMbI He /\akOT 
lpaBa HH OJ{HOMY rocyapcTBy YCTaHaBJIMBaTb 
B M@X/IyYHapOHbIX BOaX MPOBepKy CyIOB, 
HalpaBsAFOWMxca K Geperam KyOunckon Pec- 
myOJIMKH. 

Mbl, pa3yMeeTca, He MO>KeM IIPH3HaTb 3a 
CoequHeHHbimu Lltaramu uw mpaBo ycTaHo- 
BIICHHA KOHTPOJIA 3a OpyxXHeM, HeOOxo- 
MMbIM PecnyOnmuke KyOa IA yKpensieHna 
CBOeH OOOPOHOCIMOCOOHOCTH. 

MbI nopTBep»xkaeM, 4YTO OpyxkHe, Haxoys- 
wjeeca Ha Ky6Oe, He3aBHCHMO OT TOPO, K Ka- 
KOMY KJIaccy OHO OTHOCHTCA, MmpeHa3Ha- 
YeHO HMCKJIFOUMTEJIBHO [JIA OOOPOHHTEJIBHbIX 
Ween, UTOObI O6e30racuTb KyOunckyto Pec- 
myONMKy OT HallayeHHA arpeccopa. 

A wajletocb, 4TO MpaBuTesbcTBO Coequ- 
HeHHbIX LIraToB mposBuT Ojlaropa3yMve HU 
OTKaxXKeTCA OT NPOBOWMMbIX Bamu encTBHH, 
KOTOpble MOryT IIpHBecTH K KaTacrpoqu- 
YeCKHM IMOCJIEICTBHAM JIA Mpa BO BCeM 
Mupe. 

Touka 3peHnua CoBeTCKOro MpaBHTeJIbCTBa 
no noBpopy Bawero 3a0BieHHsA OT 22 OKTAOpA 
v31I02%KeHa B SasBIeHHu CoBeTcKoroO IpaBH- 
TeJIbCTBa, KOTOPOe HalpaBiaeTca Bam yepe3 
Bailero nocia B Mockse. 


H. Xpyujes 
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and security of peoples. United States has openly 
taken path of gross violation of Charter of United 
Nations, path of violation of international norms 
of freedom of navigation on high seas, path of 
aggressive actions both against Cuba and against 
Soviet Union. 


Statement of Government of United States 
America cannot be evaluated in any other way 
than as naked interference in domestic affairs of 
Cuban Republic, Soviet Union, and other states. 
Charter of United Nations and international 
norms do not give right to any state whatsoever to 
establish in international waters control of vessels 
bound for shores of Cuban Republic. 


It is self-understood that we also cannot recog- 
nize right of United States to establish control 
over armaments essential to Republic of Cuba for 
strengthening of its defensive capacity. 


We confirm that armaments now on Cuba, re- 
gardless of classification to which they belong, are 
destined exclusively for defensive purposes, in 
order to secure Cuban Republic from attack of 
aggressor. 


I hope that Government of United States will 
show prudence and renounce actions pursued by 
you, which could lead to catastrophic conse- 
quences for peace throughout world. 


Viewpoint of Soviet Government with regard 
to your statement of October 22 is set forth in 
statement of Soviet Government, which is being 
conveyed to you through your ambassador in 
Moscow. ! 


N. Khrushchev 


'For the text of the Soviet statement, see The New 
York Times, Oct. 24, 1962. 


Kennedy Message of October 23, 1962' 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 


I have received your letter of October twen- 
ty-third. I think you will recognize that the 
steps” which started the current chain of events 
was the action of your Government in secretly 
furnishing offensive weapons to Cuba. We will 
be discussing this matter in the Security Coun- 
cil. In the meantime, I am concerned that we 
both show prudence and do nothing to allow 
events to make the situation more difficult to 
control than it already is. 


I hope that you will issue immediately the 
necessary instructions to your ships to observe 
the terms of the quarantine, the basis of which 
was established by the vote of the Organiza- 
tion of American States this afternoon, and 
which will go into effect at 1400 hours Green- 
wich time October twenty-four. 


Sincerely, 


John F. Kennedy. 


Khrushchev Message of October 24, 1962° 
YsaxkaeMbIi rocnogHuH [Tpesuyenr, 


Tlonyuann Bauie mucbMo oT 23 OKTsOpA, 
O3HAKOMMJICA C HUM HM OTBeEUAaFO Bam. 

IIpencrappre ce6e, rocnognH IIpe3snyqeur, 
YTO MbI MocTaBHJIM Obl BaM Te yJIbTHMa- 
TMBHbIe YCJIOBMA, KOTOpbie Bi mocTaBulin 
HaM cBoen akuMen. Kak Obi Bai pearupoBasu 
Ha 9T0? JlyMato, uTO Boi BO3MyTHJIMCbh ObI 
TaKMM IaroM C Halliew Cropoubl. M1 3To ObLIO 
ObI HaM TIOHATHO. 

TlocraBuB HaM 9TH yculoBHa, Bai, rocnosMH 
IIpesueHT, OpocuM HaM BbI30B. KTo Bac 
mpocu fesaTb 9T0? Ilo kakomy mpaBy Bp 
9To cyenanw? Hamm cpa3n c PecnyOsMkon 


‘English text transmitted by DOS to Amembassy Mos- 
cow at 6:51 p.m. Washington time on Oct. 23, 1962, and 
delivered to MFA at 7 a.m. Moscow time on Oct. 24, 1962; 
Russian text, translation by MFA (present text is informa- 
tion copy telegraphed by MFA at 21:45 Moscow time on 
Oct. 24, 1962, to Sovembassy Washington with a copy to 
the Soviet mission in New York). 
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SES Ee ee A ee NU, 


YsBakaeMbid r-H IIpegcegatesb, 


A nonyaun Bate nmucbMo or 23 oKTAOpa. A ny- 
Mato, BbI lpH3HaeTe, 4YTO MepBbIM LaroM, Mo- 
CYXKMBUIMM HayasiOM HbIHeLIHeH Wem COOBITHH, 
ObINIO NeKcTBHe Balulero MpaBHTeJIbCTBA, BbIPa3HB- 
wieeca B TaMHOM MocTaBKe Ha KyOy HacTynaTeJib- 
Horo opyxkHa. Mbi Oyem OOcy2xkaTb ITOT BOMpOC 
B Copete be3onacHocTu. Tem BpeMeHeM 4 03a60- 
YeH TeM, UTOOBI MbI 00a MpOABHJIN OJIaropa3yMHe H 
He CilemasiM HWYerO TaKOFO, YTO MO3BOIMIO OBI 
COObITHAM elle GONee 3aTPYAHUTh, MO CpaBHEHHFO 
C TEM, UTO YKE HMECT MECTO, Y|epxHBaHHe MO0- 
2KCHHA MO, KOHTPOJIEM. 

A Hajerocb, 4uTO Bbl HeMeWIeHHO jaquTe HeoO- 
XOMMMbIe€ HMHCTPYKUMM BalliMM cyaM COOJHOaTb 
yCNOBUA KapaHTHHa, OCHOBa KOTOpOrO Oba CO3- 
jlaHa romocoBpaHvem OpraHu3aliMvH aMepHKaHCKHX 
rocyfapcTB ceroqHA Nocie MOyIHA H KOTOpbIN 
BCTYMMT B CHTy B 14.00 no rTpHHBHUCKOMy BpeMeHH 
24 OKTAOpA. 


VMckpeuue Bau, 


(nognucs) JI>KoH ®. KenHenu 


Dear Mr. President: 


I have received your letter of October 23, famil- 
iarized myself with it and am answering you. 


Imagine, Mr. President, that we had posed to 
you those ultimative conditions which you have 
posed to us by your action. How would you have 
reacted to this? I think that you would have been 
indignant at such a step on our part. And that 
would have been comprehensible to us. 


Having posed these conditions to us, you, Mr. 
President, have challenged us. Who asked you to 


°So transmitted to Amembassy Moscow; corrected 
there to read “step.” 

3Russian text delivered to Amembassy Moscow by 
MFA (this version taken from MFA telegram to Sovem- 
bassy Washington with copy to Soviet Mission in New 
York); English text, informal translation by Amem- 
bassy Moscow of text received from MFA at 11:30 p.m. 
Moscow time on Oct. 24, 1962, and telegraphed to DOS 
at 2. a.m. Moscow time on Oct. 25, 1962 (received at 9:24 
p.m. Washington time on Oct. 24, 1962). 
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ERA MEET SAP PE A RP TT A SN 


Ky6a, KaK M OTHOLJeHHA C ApyrMMu rocy- 
WlapcTBaMU, H€3aBHCHMO OT TOTO, KaKOe 3TO 
rocyapcTBO, KaCakOTCA TONIbKO JIBYX CTpaH, 
Me@XK]ly KOTOPbIMH MMeIOTCA 3TH OTHOLMICHHA. 
Vi ecm yk rOBOpHTb O KapaHTHHe, yMOMHHae- 
MOM B BallieM MHCbMe, TO ero, KaK 93TO 
IIPHHATO B MEX] yHapOWHOU MpakTUKe, MOryT 
yCTaHaBJIMBaTb TOJIBKO rocyapcTBa 10 JOro- 
BOPeHHOCTH MexX]Iy COOOH, a He Kakas-TO 
TPeTbA CTOpOHa. CyLecTByIOT, HallpHMep, 
KapaHTHHbI Ha CeJIbCKOXO3AMCTBeHHbIe TO- 
BapbI HW NpomyKTbI. Ho B WaHHOM cylydae pedb 
WJIeT COBCeEM He O KapaHTHHe, a O ropa3yo 
Oomee cepbe3HbIX Beljax, H Bb 9TO caMu 
MOHMMaeTe. 

Bol, rocnoguH [Tpesufent, oObABIIAeTe He 
KapaHTHH, a BbIJIBHTaeTe YIbTHMAaTyM H yrpo- 
»KaeTe, UTO CCIM MbI He OyseM NOAYHHATLCA 
BauiuM TpeOoBaHiam, TO Bi mpHMeHuTe 
cuny. BoymMantecb B TO, uTO Bp rospoputTe! 
VM Bobi xotrute yOequTb MeHA, YTOOKI A CO- 
rlacusica c 3THM! UTO 3HaunT COracHTbCA C 
9TMMU TpeOoBaHHAMH? ITO O3HayasO ObI py- 
KOBOJCTBOBaTbCA B CBOMX OTHOLICHHAX C 
ApyrHMH CTpaHaMH He pa3yMOM, a MOTaKaTb 
nmpow3Bouly. Bai yxKe He allesiMpyeTe K pa- 
3YMY, a XOTHTe 3allyraTb Hac. 

Hert, rocnoguH IIpesugext, a He MOry c 
9THMM COrlaCHTbca UM J{yMatO, UTO BHYTpeHHe 
Bl mpv3HaeTe MOO MpaBoty. YOexeH, YTO 
Ha MOeM MecTe BpI nocTrynwM Obi Tak xe. 

CcbuiKa Ha peleHwe OpraHu3aunun Ame- 
pHKaHCKHXx rocyfapcTB HH B KOeH Mepe He 
MOXeT MOJKpenMTbh TpeOOBaHHH, BbIBHTae- 
MbIX ceuac CoenMHeHHbIMH LlTatamu. 9Ta 
OpraHu3aliua He UMeeT aOCOJIIOTHO HAKaKHX 
NOJHOMOYMK WIM OCHOBaHHH MpHHAMaTb 
pelieHHA, MOMOOHbIe TOMY, O KOTOPOM Bpl 
TOBOpHTe B CBOeM IIMCbMe. 

IlosTomy MbI He Mpv3HaeM 9THX pelueHuH. 
CyujecTByeT MexKyHapowHoe MpaBo, cylie- 
CTBYIOT OOLJeMpH3HaHHble HOpMbI MoBeye- 
Hux. MbI TBepaO NpHyep>xkMBaeMcA NpHHLIM- 
MOB MexX]{yHapOqHOrO MpaBa, CTporo coOuIto- 
laeM HOpMBI, peryJIMpyrOWIMe CyOXOJCTBO B 
OTKbITOM MOpe, B Me@X/IyHapOsHbIx Boax. Mbt 
coOslroaeM 9TH HOPMbI VM MONb3yeMcsA MpaBaMH, 
IIpH3HaHHbIMM BCEMM TOcyapcTBaMH. 

Bbl XOTHTe BbIHYUTb HAC OTKA3aTbCA OT 
paB, KOTOPbIMH MOIb3yeTCA BCAKOe CyBe- 
PeHHOe rocysapcTBO, MbITaeTeCb 3aKOHOa- 
TeJIbCTBOBaTb B BOMpocax Mex yHapowHOro 
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do this? By what right have you done this? Our re- 
lations with the Republic of Cuba, like our rela- 
tions with other states, regardless of what sort of 
state it may be, concern only the two countries be- 
tween which those relations exist. And if one is 
really going to talk about a quarantine, referred to 
in your letter, it can be established, according to 
accepted international practice, only by the agree- 
ment of states between themselves, and not by any 
sort of third party. There exist, for example, quar- 
antines on agricultural goods and products. But in 
the case at hand, the question is in no way one of 
quarantine, but rather of far more serious things, 
and you yourself understand this. 


You, Mr. President, are not declaring quaran- 
tines, but advancing an ultimatum and threaten- 
ing that unless we subordinate ourselves to your 
demands, you will use force. Consider what you 
are saying! And you wish to convince me to agree 
to this! What does agreement with such demands 
mean? This would mean to guide oneself in one’s 
relations with other countries not by reason but to 
indulge arbitrariness. You are no longer appeal- 
ing to reason, but wish to intimidate us. 


And, Mr. President, I cannot agree with this 
and think that in your heart you recognize that I 
am correct. I am convinced that in my place you 
would act the same way. 


Reference to the decision of the Organization 
of American States cannot in any way substantiate 
the demands now advanced by the United States. 
This organization has absolutely no authority or 
basis to make decisions like that of which you 
speak in your letter. 


Consequently, we do not recognize these deci- 
sions. International law exists, generally recog- 
nized norms of conduct exist. We firmly support 
the principles of international law, strictly observe 
the norms regulating navigation on the high seas 
and in international waters. We observe these 
norms and enjoy the rights recognized by all 
states. 


You wish to compel us to renounce the rights 
that every sovereign state enjoys, you are at- 
tempting to legislate in questions of international 


papa, MomMpaeTe OOWeENPHHATbIe HOPMbI 
3Toro mpaBa. V Bce 9TO HE TOIbKO H3-3a He- 
HaBHCTH K KYOMHCKOMY Hapojly H ero mpaBu- 
TeJIbCTBY, HO H H3-3a COOOpaxeHHH H30upa- 
TeJIbBHOH KaMMaHHH B CLITA. Kakaa Mopaiib, 
Kakoe MpaBO MOryT OlpaByaTb Takon 
MNOMXOM AMePHKAHCKOTO MpaBUTeJIbCTBa K 
M@X]IVYHapOJHbIM eIaM? Takow MopaJin u 
Takoro mmpaBa He HawMTH, MOTOMYy 4YTO 
neucrsua CIA B orHoumeHuK KyObi — 3TO 
NpaMOH pa3O0N, ITO, ECM XOTHTE, Oe3yMHe 
BbIPOXKMarouleroca AMNephasIN3Ma. K cox*Ka- 
JIGHHIO, OT TakOrO Oe3yMHA MOFyT TAKEO 
nocTpayaTb HapOfbl BCeX CTpaH HU He B 
MeHbIIIeM Mepe CaM aMepHKAaHCKHH Hapo], 
Tak Kak CILIA c nos”BsIeHHeM COBPeMeHHbIX 
BAOB OpyXHA IMOJIHOCTbIO yTpaTHJI 
ObIIyO HEOCATaeMOCTb. 

Tlostomy, rocnoguH IIpesuyexr, ecu Boi 
XJlaMHOKPOHO, He laBad BOJIM CTpacTsM, 
B3BeECHTe CO3aBlUececA NMOOXKeHHe, TO Bb 
nouMete, uTO CoBpeTckuh Coro3 He MOXeT 
He OTKJIOHMTb MpOK3BOJIbHbIe TpeOOBaHHA 
CIUA. Korga Bbi BpryyBuraete nepey HaMH 
Takve yCNOBHA, NMompoOyuTe MOcTaBUTb 
ce6x B Hallie MONOxXKeHHe MU NOyManTe, Kak 
ObI pearupoBasin Ha 9TH ycnoBuaA CHA. He 
COMHeBalOCch, YTO CCIM KTO-IMOO MOTIbI- 
TaJICA [UKTOBaTb NOMOOHbIe ycoBuaA Bam — 
CIIA, Bbi Obl OTBeprmM TakytO MOMbITKy. 
V MbI TOXKe TOBOPHM — HET. 

CopeTcKoe MpaBUTeJIbCTBO CUMTaeT, UTO 
HapyleHHe CBOOOMbI MOJIb30BaHHA Me>x*K/Lly- 
HapOsIHbIMH BOJaMH H Me], yHapOsHbIM BO3- 
MYWIHbIM MIpocTpaHcTBOM — 3TO aKT arpec- 
CHM, TONKAaIOWIMH YeNOBeYeCTBO K My4HHe 
MMpOBOH paKeTHO-sAyepHOH BOHbI. [lo- 
39ToMy CoBeTCKOe MpaBHTeJIbCTBO HE MOXET 
laTb HHCTPyKUMM KalvTaHaM COBETCKHX Cy- 
OB, Cyley{yOuwMX Ha KyOy, coOmropaTb mpey- 
mMcaHwAa | aMePHKaHCKHX BOCHHO-MOPCKHX 
cul, ONOKHpyrouMx 9TOT OcTpoB. Haim 
MHCTPpyKIMH COBeETCKHM MOpsAKaM — CTporo 
co6mroyaTbh OOWeMpvH3HaHHble HOPMbI Ila- 
BaHHA B MeX/lyHapOHbIX BOMaX H HH Ha War 
He OTCTyMaTb OT HHX. M ecuIM aMepHKaHcKaa 
CTOpOHa HapylliMT 9TH MpaBusia, TO OHA 
lOJDKHa OTWaTb CeOe OTYET B TOM, KaKaa OT- 
BeTCTBCHHOCT JISKeT Ha Hee B 9TOM CJlyae. 
KoueuHo, MbI He OyyeM mpocTro HaOsIFOsa- 
TeJIAMM MMpaTCKHX JeHCTBHH aMePpHKaHCKHXx 
KopaOsleh B OTKPpbITOM Mope. MbI OysleM 
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LR RPT EET! BT I EN Ee ERT ET RR OR IIE eB SOI SEY LEE 


law, you are trampling upon the generally accept- 
ed norms of this law. And all this not only out of 
hatred for the Cuban people and its Government, 
but also as a result of considerations of the elec- 
tion campaign in the USA. What morality, what 
law can justify such an approach by the American 
Government to international affairs? You cannot 
find such a morality and such a law, because the 
actions of the USA with regard to Cuba are out- 
right banditry, or, if you like, the folly of degener- 
ate imperialism. Unfortunately, the peoples of all 
countries, and at least of all the American peo- 
ple,' can suffer gravely from such folly, since the 
USA has fully lost its former inaccessibility with 
the advent of contemporary types of armament. 


Consequently, Mr. President, if you coolly 
weigh the situation which has developed, not giv- 
ing way to passions, then you will understand that 
the Soviet Union cannot fail to reject the arbitrary 
demands of the USA. When you confront us with 
such conditions, try to put yourself in our situation 
and think how the USA would react to these con- 
ditions. I do not doubt that if someone had at- 
tempted to dictate conditions of this sort to you, 
the USA, you would have rejected such an at- 
tempt. And we also say—No. 


The Soviet Government considers that viola- 
tion of freedom of the use of international waters 
and international air space is an act of aggression, 
pushing mankind towards the abyss of a world 
missile-nuclear war. Consequently, the Soviet 
Government cannot give instructions to the cap- 
tains of Soviet vessels bound for Cuba to observe 
the instructions of the American naval forces 
blockading that island. Your instructions? to Sovi- 
et mariners are strictly to observe the generally 
recognized norms of navigation in international 
waters and not to retreat from them by even one 
step. And if the American side violates these 
rules, it must realize what sort of responsibility 
will rest on it in that case. Of course, we shall not 
be simply observers of piratical actions of Ameri- 


‘As received by telegram in Washington. The passage 
should read: “‘and not least of all the American people.” 

As received by telegram in Washington. The Russian 
text read: “‘Our instructions.” 
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TOra BbIHYX]CHbI CO CBOeM CTOPOHBbI Mmpel- 
IIPHHATb Mepbl, KOTOPble COUTEM Hy2KHbIMH 
HW JOCTaTOUHbIMH [IA TOrO, UTOObI OrTpayquTb 
cBow paBpa. Ja sTorO y Hac eCTb BCe 
HeOOxOMMOoe. 


C yBaxkeHieM, 


H. Xpyuyes 


Kennedy Message of October 25, 1962' 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 


I have received your letter of October 24, 
and I regret very much that you still do not 
appear to understand what it is that has 
moved us in this matter. 

The sequence of events is clear. In August 
there were reports of important shipments of 
military equipment and technicians from the 
Soviet Union to Cuba. In early September 
[indicated very plainly that the United States 
would regard any shipment of offensive 
weapons as presenting the gravest issues. Af- 
ter that time, this Government received the 
most explicit assurances from your Govern- 
ment and its representatives, both publicly 
and privately, that no offensive weapons 
were being sent to Cuba. If you will review 
the statement issued by Tass in September, 
you will see how clearly this assurance was 
given. 


In reliance on these solemn assurances I 
urged restraint upon those in this country 
who were urging action in this matter at that 
time. And then I learned beyond doubt what 
you have not denied—namely, that all these 
public assurances were false and that your 
military people had set out recently to estab- 
lish a set of missile bases in Cuba. I ask you to 


‘English text communicated to Sovembassy Washing- 
ton at 1:45 a.m. Washington time on Oct. 25, 1962, and 
transmitted to Amembassy Moscow at 1:59 a.m the 
same day for delivery in Moscow; Russian text, transla- 
tion by Sovembassy Washington (MFA translation of 
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can ships on the high seas. We will then be forced 
for our part to take the measures which we deem 
necessary and adequate in order to protect our 
rights. For this we have all that is necessary. 


Respectfully yours, 
N. Khrushchev 


YsBaxkaembii r-H IIpenceyatesb, 


A nonyuaun Bauwie mucbMo oT 24 oKTsAOpaA, 
M A OYeHb COX*Kase1, YTO Bp Bce ellie, KaxKeTCHA, 
He NOHMMaeTe, YTO HMCHHO PYKOBOJHIIO HaMu 
B 9TOM Jesle. 


TlocneqoBaTebHOCTb COObITHH sACHa. B aB- 
rycTe OblIM COOOMIeHHA O BaxXKHbIX MepeBO3Kax 
BOCHHOTO CHaps>xKeHHA VM cielMaNMcTOB u3 Co- 
BeTcKoro Coro3a Ha KyOy. B Hayane ceHTAOpsA A 
BeCbMa ACHO yKa3al1, YTO CoequHeHuble ITaTi 
OyHyT paccMaTpHBaTb JIHOObIe MOCTaBKH HacTyia- 
TeJIbHOrO OpyXKHA Kak MpeycTaBAlouMe coon 
cepbe3Henlmne MpoOseMbI.” 

Ilocne sToro Hallie MpaBHTebCTBO NOMyYHIO 
COBepLIeCHHO ACHbIe 3aBepeHua OT Bawiero npaBH- 
TeJIBCTBa M ero MpeacraBuTenen — Kak TyOmM4- 
Hble, TaK M 10 HEO*UUMasIbHbIM KaHallaM, — YTO 
HMKakOro HacTyMaTesIbHOrO OpyxXuA Ha Ky6y He 
nocbiianocb. Ecnu Bbi eile pa3 MOcMOTpHTe 
3adBleHHe, OMyONMKOBaHHOe TACCom B ceH- 
TaOpe, Bbi yBHUTe CKOJb ACHO ObLIO TaHO 3TO 
3aBepeHnve. 

Ilonaraich Ha 9TH TOPxXeCTBeEHHbie 3aBe- 
PeHHA, A IpH3bIBaJl K Clep2KaHHOCTM Tex B Halen 
cTpaHe, KOTOpble B TO BPeMA MpH3bIBaIM K 
N}eMCTBUIO B 3TOM Jee. VM 3aTem «& y3HasI Oe3 COM- 
HeHHA TO, Yero BbI He OTPHWasIM, a AMCHHO, UTO 
BCe 9TH NyOMMUHbIe 3aBeEpeHHA ObLI JIOKHbIMH MH 
yTo Ballim BOeHHbIC MpMCTyNMMIIM HeaBHO K CO3- 
WaHWMFO KOMIIIeKCa paKeTHbIX 6a3 Ha Ky6e. A 
mpowly Bac AcHO MOHATD, r-H IIpeyceyatTenb, YTO 
He A Opocu NepBbIM BbI30B B 9TOM Ciy4ae UH 


text delivered by Amb. Foy Kohler to Foreign Minister 
Andrey Gromyko on Oct. 25, 1962, was sent to all mem- 
bers and candidate members of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union). 

°The translation introduces a paragraph here. 


recognize clearly, Mr. Chairman, that it was 
not I who issued the first challenge in this 
case, and that in the light of this record these 
activities in Cuba required the responses I 
have announced. 

I repeat my regret that these events should 
cause a deterioration in our relations. I hope 
that your Government will take the neces- 
sary action to permit a restoration of the 
earlier situation. 


Sincerely yours, 


John F. Kennedy 


Khrushchev Message of 
October 26, 1962' 


Ypaxaembii r-H [Ipesuyeur, 


Tlonyuun Bauie nucbMo of 25 oKTAOpA. 
M3 Bauiero mucbMa A MOYYBCTBOBAaJI, YTO Y 
Bac ecTb HEKOTOpOe MOHHMAaHHE CJIOX%KMB- 
wievicd CHTyallMM WM CO3HaHHe OTBETCTBeH- 
HOCTH. ITO A LEHI. 

Cenuac MbI yxe myOsM4HO OOMEHAJINCh 
CBOMMM OLeHKaMu COObITHH BOKpyr KyObi 4 
KaxK][bIM H3 Hac H3J1OXKHJI CBOe OO bACHEHHE UH 
cBOe MOHHMMaHnHe ITyx COObITHH. IlosTomy 4 
C4uuTaJ ObI, YTO, BAMMO, MpoOsosKeHHe O0- 
MeHa MHeHHAMHM Ha TaKOM paccTOAHHH, 
NYCTb jake B BUe 3aKPbITbIX MMCeM, BpAL 
JIM 4UTO-HMO0 WOOaBHT K TOMY, 4UTO OHA CTO- 
poHa yxXe CKa3asla Jpyrou. 

Jlymato, Bbi mpaBusibHO MOMMeTe MECHA, 
ecm Boi eHCTBHTeIbHO 3a00THTECb O OsIa- 
re Mapa. Mup HyxeH BCeM: HM KaluTasin- 
cTaM, eCJIM OHM He NOTepsAJIM paccyKa, U 
TeM Oojlee KOMMYHKCTaM, JIFOAM, KOTOpbIe 
YMEIOT I[CHHTb HE TOJIbKO CBOKO COOCTBEH- 
HYO %KH3Hb, HO OOJIbLUIe BCeTO — X%KH3Hb Ha- 
pogos. Mbi, KOMMYHHCTBI, BOOOMe MpoTHB 


‘Russian text as telegraphed at 21:20 Moscow time on 
Oct. 26, 1962, to Sovembassy Washington, with copies 
for Zorin in New York and Sovembassy Havana; En- 
glish text, informal translation by Amembassy Moscow 
of text received from MFA at 4:43 p.m. Moscow time on 
Oct. 26, 1962, and telegraphed to DOS at 7 p.m. Mos- 
cow time (received in four sections between 6 and 9 p.m. 
Washington time on Oct. 26, 1962). 
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4TO B CBeTe BbILIe YMOMAHYTOFO 9Ta [eATEJIb- 
HocTb Ha Ky6e Tpe6oBama OTBETHbIX JeHCTBHH, 
O KOTOPbIX A OOBABHII. 


A BHOBb BbIpaxkatO CBOe COKaIIeCHHE, UTO 9TH 
COObITHA BbI3BaIM YXyWIeHHe B HallIMX OTHO- 
weHHaAx. A Hayerocb, 4uTO Balle NpaBHTeJIbCTBO 
peampumMeT HeoOOxOMMble eHCTBMA, MO3BO- 
JIAFOUMe BOCCTAHOBMTb CYyMIeCTBOBaBLIee paHee 
MOJIOXKeHHE. 


Uckpexue Bau 


TI>kou ®. KenHenu 


Dear Mr. President: 


I have received your letter of October 25. From 
your letter, I got the feeling that you have some 
understanding of the situation which has devel- 
oped and some” sense of responsibility. I value 
this. 


Now we have already publicly exchanged our 
evaluations of the events around Cuba and each of 
us has set forth his explanation and his under- 
standing of these events. Consequently, I would 
judge that, apparently, a continuation of an ex- 
change of opinions at such a distance, even in the 
form of secret letters, will hardly add anything to 
that which one side has already said to the other. 


I think you will understand me correctly if you 
are really concerned about the welfare of the 
world. Everyone needs peace: both capitalists, if 
they have not lost their reason, and, still more, 
communists, people who know how to value not 
only their own lives but, more than anything, the 
lives of the peoples. We, communists, are against 


?The English translation refered to parentheses 
around a word in Russian original; none are evident in 
the text provided. 
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BCAKUX BOMH M@Xy rocynapcrsamn MW OT- 
cTaMBaeM jle0 MMpa c Tex Nop, Kak 
IOABHJINCb Ha cBeT. MbI Bcerya paccMaTpH- 
BaJIM BOMHY Kak OeCTBHE, a He Kak pry MH He 
KaK cCpefCTBO JIA JOCTHXKeEHHA onpese- 
JICHHbIX Ween H TeM Ooee — He KaK CaMO- 
yenb. Ham wesw ACHbI, a CpeyCTBO Hx 


qocTuxKeHHA — Tpyy. Bona saBiaeTca 
HallMM BparoM H OeCTBHeEM [JIA BCX 
Hapovos. 


Tak MOMHHaeM BOMpOCbI BOMHbI H Mpa 
MbI, COBETCKHe JIFOMM, a BMeCTe C HaMH HU 
apyrve Hapogbl. ITO A BO BCAKOM CJIyuae 
TBephO MOry CKa3aTb 3a HapOj[bI cColMa- 
JIMCTHYeCKHX CTpaH MW Tak>xKe 3a BCeX Mpo- 
TPeCCHBHBbIX JIKOMeH, KOTOpbile XOTAT MUpa, 
cuacTba HW ApyxObI Mexy HapoyaMH. 

A Buy, r-H IIpesugeut, uTo Bai TOxe HE 
JIMIMCHbI YYBCTBa OeECHOKONCTBAa 3a Cy{bObI 
Mpa, MOHHMaHHA H MpaBHJIbHOM OL|EHKH Xa- 
paKTepa COBpeMeHHOM BOMHbI HM TOTO, YTO 
BOMHa HeceT c coOonw. UTO BaM BOMHa jacT? 
Bbi yrpoxaeTe HaM BOMHOM. Ho Bp xe 
3HaeTe, UTO CaMOe MeHbiuee, YTO Bp N0- 
JIyuuTe B OTBET, — 9TO TO, 4TO NMomseTe 
HaM, HCibITaeTe Te Ke NocneycTBuA. VM sto 
JOJOKHO ObITb ACHO HaM, JIKOMAM, OOse- 
YeHHbIM BJIACTbIO, WOBEpHeM UM OTBETCTBEH- 
HocTbIO. MbI He JOJDKHbI NOWMaBaTbca yrapy 
M MeJIKMM CTpacTaAM, He3aBHCHMO OT TOrO, 
MIpegqcTOAT IM B TOM WIM WHOM cTpaHe 
BbIOOPbI WIM He MpeACTOAT. ITO BCe BELLI 
Mpexoqalve, a CCIM YK BOMHA paspasHTca, 
TO He B Hallie BIACTH OyyeT ee 3aepxaTb, 
OCTaHOBHUTb, HOO TaKOBa JIOrMKa BOHMHbI. A 
yuacTBOBaJI B JIBYX BOMHaX WM 3HalO, 4TO 
BOMHa KOHYaeTCA TOrMa, KOra OHa Mpo- 
KaTHTCa 110 ropoyaM H ceslaM, CeA MOBCIOLY 
CMEPpTb H pa3pylleHHe. 

A 3apepato Bac or umMeHuH CopeTckoro 
MIpaBUTeIbCTBa, COBETCKOFO Hapojla, 4TO 
Balliu JOBOAbI OTHOCUTeEIbHO HaCTyMaTeJIb- 
HOrO OpyxxHxA Ha Ky6e He MMeFOT MO, COOOK 
HHKakow mouBbl. M3 Toro, 4uTo Bbl MHe 
MMCasIM BUAHO, 4UTO y Hac pa3Hoe MOHHMaHHe 
Ha 9TOT cYeT, BepHee, MbI MO0-pa3HOMy 
OWeHHBaeM Te HIM jpyrve BOCHHbIe 


all wars between states in general and have been 
defending the cause of peace since we came into 
the world. We have always regarded war as a ca- 
lamity, and not as a game nor as a means Of the at- 
tainment of definite goals, nor, all the more, as a 
goal in itself. Our goals are clear, and the means to 
attain them is labor. War is our enemy and a ca- 
lamity for all the peoples. 


It is thus that we, Soviet people, and, together 
with us, other peoples as well, understand the 
questions of war and peace. I can, in any case, 
firmly say this for the peoples of the socialist coun- 
tries, as well as for all progressive people who 
want peace, happiness, and friendship among 
peoples. 


I see, Mr. President, that you too are not devoid 
of a sense of anxiety for the fate of the world, of 
understanding, and of what war entails.' What 
would a war give you? You are threatening us with 
war. But you well know that the very least which 
you would receive in reply would be that you 
would experience the same consequences as those 
which you sent us. And that must be clear to us, 
people invested with authority, trust, and respon- 
sibility. We must not succumb to intoxication and 
petty passions, regardless of whether elections are 
impending in this or that country, or not impend- 
ing. These are all transient things, but if indeed 
war should break out, then it would not be in our 
power to stop it, for such is the logic of war. I have 
participated in two wars and know that war ends 
when it has rolled through cities and villages, 
everywhere sowing death and destruction. 


In the name of the Soviet Government and the 
Soviet people, I assure you that your conclusions 
regarding offensive weapons on Cuba are ground- 
less. It is apparent from what you have written me 
that our conceptions are different on this score, or 
rather, we have different estimates of these or 


1On Oct. 27, 1962, the DOS sent the White House the 
following corrected version of this sentence: “I see, Mr. 
President, that you too are not devoid of a sense of anxi- 
ety for the fate of the world, of understanding and a 
proper evaluation of the character of contemporary war 
and of what war entails.” 


cpenctsa. Ja 4 B JJeMCTBUTeIBHOCTH, OHH U 
Te X%Ke BUbl OPyXUA MOryT MMETb pa3Hoe 
TOJIKOBaHHe. 

Bbl — YesIOBeK BOCHHbIM H, Hajlerocb, 
nmouMete MeHx. Bo3bMeM K IIpHMepy Mpo- 
cTy¥O nylwiky. Kakoe 9TO cpeycTBO: HacTy- 
MaTesbHoe wIM OOOpoHUTebHOe? Ilyuika 
— cpeficTBO OOOPOHHTEJIbHOE, ECJIM OHa N0- 
CTaBJIeHa JIA 3aUJMTbl TpaHHl| WIM ykKpe- 
mieHHoro pawoHa. Ho ecm apTHseputo 
CKOHI[CHTPHpOBaTh, la MpHaTb eH HyXKHOe 
KOJIM4ECTBO BOMCK, TO Te Ke MYyWIKH CTaHyT 
ye CpeJCTBOM HacTyMaTeJIbHbIM, MOTOMY 
YTO OHH MOMFOTOBAOT UM paCcdHaroT MyTb 
nmexotTe JWIa HacTymieHua. Tak xe Mosly- 
yaeTCA HM C paKeTHO-AJePpHbIM Opy2xkHeM, C 
JHOObIMH BHaMH 9TOLO OpyXKHA. 

Bsr owmOaeTecb, ecw cCUMTaeTe, 4TO 
KaKHe-TO HalllM CpejicTBa Ha Ky6e ABJIAIOTCA 
HacTyMaTeJIbHbIMH. OgHako laBaliTe cen4ac 
He OyneM cnopuTb. BuyumMo, a He CMOry 
yOequTb Bac B 9ToM. Ho « Bam rosopw: Bp, 
r-H IIpesufeHT, — BOCHHbIM 4eOBeK HU 
JlOJIKHbI MOHHMaTb — pa3Be MOXHO Hacty- 
flaTb, HMexA Ha CBOeH TeEPpHTOPHHM MyCTb 
wlaxke WM OFPpOMHOe KOJIMYECTBO pakeT pa3- 
HOrO pajlMyca JeHCTBHA M pa3HOM MOLLI- 
HOCTH, HO MCMOIb3YA TOUIbKO 9TH CpeCTBa. 
OTH pakeTbI — cpeylcTBO ucTpeOsIeHHA VM 
pa3pyuieHua. Ho HacTymaTb STHMH pake- 
TaMH, jake AJIepHbIMM pakKeTaMM MOILI- 
HocTbIO B 100 MeraTOHH, HeJIb3A, MOTOMY 
YTO HaCTyMaTb MOFYT TOJIbKO JIHOMH, BOHCKa. 
Be3 srofew moOble cpefcTBa, KaKOH ObI 
MOLJHOCTH OHH HM ObIIM, He MOryT ObITb 
HacTynaTeJIbHbIMH. 

Kak »K€ MOXHO MOSTOMY aBaTb TaKoe 
COBepIIeHHO HelIpaBHJIbHOe TOJIKOBaHHe, 
KoTopoe Bpi ceiuac flaeTe, YTO, MOJI, Ka- 
KHe-TO cpeycTBa Ha KyOe ABJIAIOTCA Ha- 
CTyMaTevIbHbIMH. Bce cpeycTBa, HaxofA- 
WMeca TaM, H A 3aBepsarO Bac B 9TOM, HMCHOT 
OOOPOHHTeIbHbIN XapakTep, HaXOATCA Ha 
Ky6e HCKJIIOYMTEJIbHO JIA WeTeM OOOPOHET, 
M MbI HallpaBuiM ux Ha Ky6y no mpocbbe 
KyOMHCKOro mpaBuTelbcTBa. Bbi xe Tro- 
BOPHTE, UTO STO HaCTyMaTeJIbHble CpefCTBa. 

Ho, r-H IIpe3sugeuT, HeyxkemH Boi cepb- 
e3HO WyMaeTe, 4UTO KyOa MOxeT HacTyMaTb 
Ha CoequHeHubie II TaTbi H axe MbI BMecTe 
c Ky6ow Mo>xKeM HacTyMaTb Ha Bac C TeppH- 
Topuu Ky6n1? Heyxeu Boi JencTBUTeIbHO 
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those military means. Indeed, in reality, the same 
forms of weapons can have different interpreta- 
tions. 


You are a military man and, I hope, will under- 
stand me. Let us take for example a simple can- 
non. What sort of means is this: offensive or de- 
fensive? A cannon is a defensive means if it is set 
up to defend boundaries or a fortified area. But if 
one concentrates artillery, and adds to it the nec- 
essary number of troops, then the same cannons 
do become an offensive means, because they pre- 
pare and clear the way for infantry to attack. The 
same happens with missile-nuclear weapons as 
well, with any type of this weapon. 


You are mistaken if you think that any of our 
means on Cuba are offensive. However, let us not 
quarrel now. It is apparent that I will not be able to 
convince you of this. But I say to you: you, Mr. 
President, are a military man and should under- 
stand: can one attack, if one has on one’s territory 
even an enormous quantity of missiles of various 
effective radiuses and various power, but using 
only these means[?] These missiles are a means of 
extermination and destruction. But one cannot at- 
tack with these missiles, even nuclear missiles of a 
power of 100 megatons because only people, 
troops can attack. Without people, any means 
however powerful cannot be offensive. 


How can one, consequently, give such a com- 
pletely incorrect interpretation as you are now 
giving, to the effect that some sort of means on 
Cuba are offensive. All the means located there, 
and I assure you of this, have a defensive charac- 
ter, are on Cuba solely for the purposes of de- 
fense, and we have sent them to Cuba at the re- 
quest of the Cuban Government. You, however, 
say that these are offensive means. 


But, Mr. President, do you really seriously 
think that Cuba can attack the United States and 
that even we together with Cuba can attack you 
from the territory of Cuba? Can you really think 


Kennedy-Khrushchev Correspondence 


Tak JlyMaeTe? Kak >ke Tak? MbI He MOHH- 
MaeM 9TOrO. Pa3Be B BOeCHHOM CTpaTeruu 
MOABUIOCb UTO-TO Takoe HOBOe, UTOOBI 
IyMaTb, OyqTO MOXKHO Tak HacTynaTb. A 
HMEeHHO roBOplO — HacTynaTb, a He pa3py- 
WaTb, Beb pa3pylatoT BapBapbl, JOH, 
NOTepABLUMe paccyOK. 

A cuutato, 4uTo y Bac HeT OCHOBaHHMM TaK 
qyMaTb. BbI MOxKeTe OTHOCHTbCA K HaM C 
HeOBepveM, HO BO BCAKOM cylyuae BpI MO- 
*KeTe ObITb CNOKOMHbI B TOM OTHOLICHHH, 
4TO MbI HaXOJ{MMCA B 3][]PaBOM yME H OTJINY- 
HO NIOHMMaeM, YTO eCJIM MbI HallajleM Ha Bac, 
BbI HaM OTBeETHTe TeM Ke. Ho 4 BbI N0- 
JyuuTe O *e caMoe, ATO OpocuTe NpoTHB 
Hac. Vi a nyMato, 4TO BpI TOxRKe MOHMMaeTe 
9TO. Tak TOBOpHTb aeT MHE MpaBo Hallla 
Oecena c Bamu B Bene. 

ITO FOBOpUT O TOM, YTO MbI — HOPMalIb- 
Hbie JIKOMM, YTO MbI MpaBHJIbHO IOHH- 
MaeM H IIpaBHJIbHO OL|CHHBaeM MOJIOXKeHHE. 
CreqoBaTeIbHO, KaK 2%K€ MbI MOXeM J{O- 
NYCTHTb HeMmpaBuJIbHble JCMCTBHA, KOTOpPbIe 
BbI HaM IpHmvcbiBaeTe? ITO MOTYT CyeaTb 
TOJIbKO CyMacluemqliMe HIM CaMOyOHHIIbI, 
KOTOpble XOTAT CaMH MOrHOHyTb MU Mepey 
CMepTbIO pa3pylUMTb Bech MHp. Mb xe 
XOTHM XXHTb MW BOBCe He XOTHM pa3pylliaTb 
Bawly crpany. Mbi xoTHM coBceM JIpyroro 
— copeBHoBaTbca c Balieh cTpaHon Ha 
MHpHOM nonpuuye. Msi c Bamu cnopuM, y 
Hac €CTb pacxOXeHHA NO UEOMOPMYeCKMM 
BompocaM. Ho Hallie MApOMOHHMaHHe co- 
CTOHT B TOM, YTO BOMpOCcbI HAeEOOrMyeckHe, 
KaK HW JKOHOMMYeCKHe MpOOJIEMBI, JOJDKHbI 
pelliaTbcaA He BOCHHbIM IyTeM, HX Halo pe- 
laTb Ha OCHOBe MUPHOrO COpeBHOBaHHA, TO 
e€CTb, KaK 9TO MOHMMAeTCA B KallMTasIMCcTH- 
YeCKOM OOIeCTBe, — Ha OCHOBE KOHKy- 
peHiuuu. MbI ucxoqWIM MW MCXOQMM M3 Toro, 
4YTO HeEOOXOAMMO MHMPHOe COCYLIeCTBOBa- 
HHe JIBYX pa3JIMYHbIX COMMAaJIbHO-MOJUTH- 
YeCKUX CHCTEM, PeaJIbHO CYLIECTBYFOLIMX B 
Mupe, HeOOxOAMMO OOecIeYMBaTb MpOuHbIA 
mMup. Bor KaKuxX NpHHUMMMaJIbHbIX B3TJIAOB 
MBI IIpH\epxKHBaeMCA. 

Bobi oObaBuIM CeMuac MMpaTCKHe MepbI, 
KOTOpble IIPHMCHAJIMCh B CpestHHe BeKa, 
KOra Hallaasiv Ha MpOxoAlve B Mex yHa- 
POWHbIX BOWAaX KOpaOsIN, M BbI Ha3BasIM 9TO 
«KapaHTHHOM» BOKpyr KyOsi. Haim cysa, 
BUAMMO, CKOPO IIPHAYT B 30HY, re NaTpyJiu- 


that way? How is it possible? We do not under- 
stand this. Has something so new appeared in mil- 
itary strategy that one can think that it is possible 
to attack thus. I say precisely attack, and not de- 
stroy, since barbarians, people who have lost their 
sense, destroy. 


I believe that you have no basis to think this 
way. You can regard us with distrust, but, in any 
case, you can be calm in this regard, that we are of 
sound mind and understand perfectly well that if 
we attack you, you will respond the same way. But 
you too will receive the same that you hurl against 
us. And I think that you also understand this. My 
conversation with you in Vienna gives me the right 
to talk to you this way. 


This indicates that we are normal people, that 
we correctly understand and correctly evaluate 
the situation. Consequently, how can we permit 
the incorrect actions which you ascribe to us? 
Only lunatics or suicides, who themselves want to 
perish and to destroy the whole world before they 
die, could do this. We, however, want to live and 
do not at all want to destroy your country. We 
want something quite different: to compete with 
your country on a peaceful basis. We quarrel with 
you, we have differences on ideological questions. 
But our view of the world consists in this, that 
ideological questions, as well as economic prob- 
lems, should be solved not by military means, they 
must be solved on the basis of peaceful competi- 
tion, i.e., as this is understood in capitalist society, 
on the basis of competition. We have proceeded 
and are proceeding from the fact that the peaceful 
coexistence of the two different social-political 
systems, now existing in the world, is necessary, 
that it is necessary to assure a stable peace. That is 
the sort of principle we hold. 


You have now proclaimed piratical measures, 
which were employed in the Middle Ages, when 
ships proceeding in international waters were at- 
tacked, and you have called this ‘‘a quarantine” 
around Cuba. Our vessels, apparently, will soon 
enter the zone which your Navy is patrolling. I as- 


pyeT Ball BOeHHbIM cbuoT. SaBepsto Bac, 
yTO 9TH cya, uAyujMe cefuac Ha KyO6y, 
Be3yT CaMble HeBHHHbIe MMpHbie Ipy3bl. 
Heyxxemm Bol jlyMaeTe, UTO MbI TOJIBKO TEM 
WM 3€HAMaeMCA, YTO BO3MM TaK Ha3bIBaeMOe 
HaCcTyMaTeJIbHOe Opy2xXHe, ATOMHBIe MH BOJO- 
pogHbie OoMObI? XOTA, MOXKET ObITb, Balu 
BOCHHbIe M BOOOpaxatoT, OyTO 9TO KaKON- 
TO OCOObIM BHA OpyxkuxA, HO A Bac 3aBep- 
alO, UTO 3TO CaMad OObIKHOBCHHaA MUPHaA 
npowykKUHA. 

Tlostomy, r-H IIpe3sugeHT, qaBaliTe mpo- 
ABMM Oslaropa3yMue. 11 Bac 3aBepato, YTO Ha 
Tex KopaO1ax, KOTOpble HyT Ha KyOy, HeT 
BooOmse HAKakOro OpyxkuA. To opyxue, KO- 
TOpoe HyXHO OblIO AIA OOOpoHbI KyObl, 
yKe HaxOMTCA TaM. A He XOUY CKa3aTb, UTO 
lepeBO30K OpyxKnxA BOOOUe He Obiio. Her, 
Takue mepepo3ku Opin. Ho ceuac KyOa 
yxe Mosyunsia HEOOXOJMMbIe CpefCTBa [IA 
OOOPpOHEI. 

He 3Hato, MoxeTe JIM Bbi MOHATb MCHA, 
nopepuTb MHe. Ho « xoren Obi, uTOObI Bol 
NoBepHsIM Camu ceOe M COrsaCMJIMCb C TEM, 
YTO CTpacTAM HeJIb3A aBATb BOJIIO, Hallo 
MMM BJlayeTb. A B KaKOM HallpaBJICHHi 
pa3sBuBaroTca coObiTuaA cenyuac? Ecan Bot 
6yneTe OcTaHaBIMBaTb cya, TO, KaK Bb 
caMM 3HaeTe, 3TO OyfeT nupaTcTBO. Ecru 
6bI MbI CTaJIM feNaTb 9TO B OTHOLICHHH 
BalliMx KOpaOeH, TO Bb ObI BOSMYLaJIHCb 
TaK K€, KaK BO3MYLaeMCA CEMUAC MBI H BECb 
mup. JIpyroro TONKOBaHHA TAKUM JenCTBH- 
AM HEJIb3A [laTb, MOTOMY YTO HeJIb3A y3a- 
KOHHMBAaTh 6e33aKOHHe. Ecsu 3TO JONYCTHTh, 
Tora Mupa He OyyeT, He OyfeT M MMpHOrO 
cocyujecTBOBaHHaA. Tora MbI OyeM BbIHyXK- 
JICHbI OCYLICCTBIIATh HeOOXOQMMbIC Me- 
pompuxATHA OOOPOHMTebHOrO XapakTepa, 
orpaxkgaroulMe HallM WHTepecbl B COOT- 
BeTCTBHH C M@2/yHapOfHbIM MpaBoM. 3a- 
yeM 9TO JemaTb? K uemy Bce 9TO IpuBeneT? 

Jlapaiire HOpManM3yem OTHOWeHMA. MoI 
nomyunim oOpaujenne Hv. 0. TeHepasibHoro 
cexpetapx OOH Y Tana c ero mpejioxe- 
HHAMH. A yxe lal emy oTBeT. Ero mpea- 
JIOKEHHA CBOATCA K TOMY, UTOOBI Halla 
CTOpoHa He NepeBo3HJIa HAKaKOTO BOOpy- 
»%KeHHA Ha KyOy B TeyeHHe KaKOFO-TO OT- 
pe3Ka BpeMeHH, MOKa Oy/yT BeCTHCb Nlepero- 
BOPbI, — H MbI FOTOBbI BCTYMMTb B TaKHe 
leperopopbl, — a Apyrax cropoua He lpesl- 
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sure you that these vessels, now bound for Cuba, 
are carrying the most innocent peaceful cargoes. 
Do you really think that we only occupy ourselves 
with the carriage of so-called offensive weapons, 
atomic and hydrogen bombs? Although perhaps 
your military people imagine that these [cargoes]! 
are some sort of special type of weapon, I assure you 
that they are the most ordinary peaceful products. 


Consequently, Mr. President, let us show good 
sense. I assure you that on those ships, which are 
bound for Cuba, there are no weapons at all. The 
weapons which were necessary for the defense of 
Cuba are already there. I do not want to say that 
there were not any shipments of weapons at all. 
No, there were such shipments. But now Cuba has 
already received the necessary means of defense. 


I don’t know whether you can understand me 
and believe me. But I should like to have you be- 
lieve in yourself and to agree that one cannot give 
way to passions; it is necessary to control them. 
And in what direction are events now developing? 
If you stop the vessels, then, as you yourself know, 
that would be piracy. If we started to do that with 
regard to your ships, then you would also be as in- 
dignant as we and the whole world now are. One 
cannot give another interpretation to such ac- 
tions, because one cannot legalize lawlessness. If 
this were permitted, then there would be no 
peace, there would also be no peaceful coexis- 
tence. We should then be forced to put into effect 
the necessary measures of a defensive character to 
protect our interests in accordance with interna- 
tional law. Why should this be done? To what 
would all this lead? 


Let us normalize relations. We have received an 
appeal from the Acting Secretary General of the 
UN, U Thant, with his proposals. I have already 
answered him. His proposals come to this, that 
our side should not transport armaments of any 
kind to Cuba during a certain period of time, while 
negotiations are being conducted—and we are 


'The word “cargoes” was furnished in the translation 
for the implied subject in the original Russian text. 
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NIpHHHMasia HAKaKHX MMpaTcKHx enCTBUM 
MIpOTHB CyOB, COBepWarOuMx WilaBaHHe B 
OTKPbITOM MOope. A CuYHTakO 9TH Mpeo- 
2KCHHA Pa3yMHbIMH. ITO ObIJI ObI BLIXO] H3 
CO3aBLUeroca MONO%KeHHA, KOTOPbIM asi 
Obl HapOaM BO3MOXHOCTb B3OXHYTb 
CNOKOMHO. 

Bbl cnpaliMBanu, 4TO CIyYMNOCb, 4TO 
BbI3BalO MOCTaBKH OpyxXHA Ha KyOy? Bot 
TrOBOpHIM OO 9TOM HallieMy MHHHCTpy HMHO- 
CTpaHHBbIx Jje1. OTKPOBeEHHO CKaxy Bam, r-H 
IIpe3ufeHT, 4eM 3TO ObINO BbI3BaHO. 

MbI ObiIsIH OYeHb ONMeYaeHbl TeM (ak- 
TOM, — A rOBOpHJI OO 9TOM B BexHe, — 4TO 
ObLI BbICAXKeH JeECaHT, ObIIO COBEPLICHO Ha- 
llafenve Ha KyOy, B pe3yibTaTe KOTOporo 
norMOsi0 HeMajIO KyOMHLeB. Bal CaM CKa- 
3ayIM MHe TOIMa, 4TO 9TO ObiIa OLUMOKa. Ac 
yYBaxKeHHeM OTHECCA K STOMY OObACHEHHIO. 
BbI MHe HECKOJIbKO pa3 NOBTOPHJIN 9TO, Ha- 
MeKas, 4YTO HE BCe JOAN, 3aHMMarolliMe 
BbICOKOe MOJIOXKeHHeE, MpH3HAaIOT CBOH 
OWIMOKH, Kak 9TO cyenanu Bb. A WeHo Ta- 
Ky!0 OTKPOBeHHOCTb. CO CBOeM CTOPOHBI A 
Bam cka3aJI, YTO MbI TOxKe OONafaeM He 
MCHbLUIMM MyXX€CTBOM; MbI TakxKe MIpH3HaJI 
Te OWMOKH, KOTOpbie ObIIM COBeEPLIeHbI B 
HCTOpHH Halllero rocyfapcTBa, HU He TOJIbKO 
NIpu3HasIM, HO pe3KO OCyAMIN. 

Ecnu Bbi QeMCTBUTeIbHO 3a00THTeECh O 
Mupe H O Oslare cBOero Haposla, a 9TO Balla 
OOxA3aHHOCTh, KaK IIpe3suqeHTa, TO A, Kak 
IIpegcenatenb Copeta Munuctrpos, mpo- 
ABJIAIO 3A00TY O CBOeEM Hapoge. Kpome Toro, 
Hallie COBMeECTHOM 3a00TOM JOJDKHO ObITb 
COxpaHeHHe BceoOmero Mupa, Tak Kak eCJIN 
B COBP€MCHHbIX YCJIOBHAX pa3pa3HTCA 
BOMHa, TO 3TO OyfeT OOMHA HE TObKO 
Mexyy CoBeTckuM Coro30M # CIIUA, Mexnay 
KOTOPbIMH, COOCTBEHHO TOBOpas, HeT HH- 
KaKHX B3aMMHbIX IIPHTA3aHHH, HO BOMHa 
BCEMUpHad, *KeCTOKAaA, HCTPeOUTeIbHas. 

Ilouemy MbI NOWJIM Ha OKa3aHve Tako 
BOCHHOM HM 9KOHOMMYeCKON NMOMOLWIM Ky6e? 
OTBeT TaKOM: MbI NOWWIM Ha 9TO TOJIbKO U3 
cooOpaxeHHH ryMaHHOcTH. B cBoe BpemMaA 
Halll HapOf| CaM COBePUIMJI PeBOJIFOWMHO, 
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ready to enter such negotiations—and the other 
side should not undertake any sort of piratical ac- 
tions against vessels engaged in navigation on the 
high seas. I consider these proposals reasonable. 
This would be a way out of the situation which has 
been created, which would give the peoples the 
possibility of breathing calmly.’ You have asked 
what happened, what evoked the delivery of 
weapons to Cuba? You have spoken about this to 
our Minister of Foreign Affairs. I will tell you 
frankly, Mr. President, what evoked it. 


We were very grieved by the fact—I spoke 
about it in Vienna—that a landing took place, that 
an attack on Cuba was committed, as a result of 
which many Cubans perished. You yourself told 
me then that this had been a mistake. I respected 
that explanation. You repeated it to me several 
times, pointing out that not everybody occupying 
a high position would acknowledge his mistakes as 
you had done. I value such frankness. For my 
part, I told you that we too possess no less cour- 
age; we also acknowledged those mistakes which 
had been committed during the history of our 
state, and not only acknowledged, but sharply 
condemned them. 


If you are really concerned about the peace and 
welfare of your people, and this is your responsi- 
bility as President, then I, as the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, am concerned for my peo- 
ple. Moreover, the preservation of world peace 
should be our joint concern, since if, under con- 
temporary conditions, war should break out, it 
would be a war not only between the reciprocal 
claims, but a world-wide cruel and destructive 
war.” 

Why have we proceeded to assist Cuba with mil- 
itary and economic aid? The answer is: we have 
proceeded to do so only for reasons of humanitar- 
ianism. At one time, our people itself had a revo- 


'In corrections the DOS sent to the White House on 
Oct. 27, 1962, it was indicated that a new paragraph 
should start at this point. 

?On Oct. 27, 1962, the DOS sent the White House the 
following corrected version of this sentence: ‘“‘Moreover 
the preservation of world peace should be our joint con- 
cern, since if, under contemporary conditions, war 
should break out, it would be a war not only between the 
Soviet Union and the USA, between whon,, strictly 
speaking, are no reciprocal claims, but a worldwide 
cruel and destructive war.” 


Kora Poccua Opiia elle OTCTaION CTpaHoH. 
Torga Ha Hac Hanamu. Mbi Opin OObEKTOM 
HamajleHuad MHOrHX CTpaH. B 3sTOM aBaHTIope 
yyacTtBopamu CIA. Sro sadukcupoBaHo 
yuacTHHKaMM arpeccHH MpOTHB Halllen 
cTpaHbl. O6 9TOM HaliMcaHa Weslad KHHTa re- 
HepasioM [’pewBcoM, KOTOpbIM KOMaH]OBaJI 
B TO BPpeMaA aMe€PHKAaHCKHM 9KCIIeHIMOH- 
HbIM Koprycom. [pense Ha3Basl ee «AMepH- 
KaHCKasd aBaHTropa B CuOupn». 


Mbi 3HaeM, KaK TpyHO COBeplaTb pe- 
BOJIKOUMIO WM KaK TPpyHO fmepecTpavBaTb 
cTpaHy Ha HOBbIX Havasiax. MbI HCKpeHHE CO- 
yyscrByem Ky6e, kyOuHcKomy Hapojly. Ho B 
BOMpOCcbI BHYTPeHHeroO yCTPOHCTBa MbI He 
BMCIUMBaeMCA, B MX [lela He BMeCLIMBaeMcA. 
Cospetckun Coro3 xoueT NMOMOUb KYOMHIaM 
CTPOMTb CBOIO X%H3Hb TaK, KaK OHH CaM 
XOTAT, UTOOBI pyre MM He MeLaJIn. 

Bar Korga-TO ropopuin, 4To Coenn- 
HeHHbIe IraTbi He roTroBaAT BTOpxeHHe. Ho 
Bol 3acBsIAIM MO TOM, 4UTO COUYBCTByeTe 
KYOMHCKMM KOHTPpeBOJIFOWMOHHbIM 9MH- 
rpaHTaM, nowyepxuBaeTe ux MH OyfeTe NO- 
MOraTb MM B OCYLICCTBJICHHH HX IJIaHOB 
MIpOTHB HbIHeLIHero MpaBuTesbcrBa KyOpl. 
Hu waa Koro He cekpeT Takxe, 4TO Hall 
Ky6o0u# MocTOAHHO BHCesIa HW MposOsJKaeT 
BUC€Th yrpoO3a BOOPyXeHHOrO HallaleHHs, 
arpeccum. Tombko 9TO HM MoOyAHIO Hac 
OTKJIAKHYTbCA Ha MpocbOy KyOMHCKOLO Mpa- 
BUTCJIbCTBa MIpeOCTAaBUTb EMy MOMOLb MIA 
ykpenieHia O6o0poHOcnocoOHOCTH = 9TON 
CTpauHbI. 

Ecam Obit ObWIM WaHbl 3aBepeHHA MIpesH- 
eHTa MW papuTesbcTBa CoequHeHHbIx Ll Ta- 
Tos, 4uTo CILIA He OypyT caMH y4acTBOBAaTb B 
HallayeHHu Ha Ky6y u OyfyT yepxKHBaTb OT 
NOMOGHbIX JeHcTBHH Apyrux, ecm Bel oT30- 
Gere cBoli cbuoT, — ITO cpa3y BCe M3MeHHT. A 
He ropopto 3a Puyesa KacTpo, HO yMato, 4TO 
OH M MpapuTenbcTBo KyOpl, BHIMMO, OOb- 
ABMIM Obl O JEMOOKIN3ANMH VM MpH3BasIM Obi 
HapOf MIpHcTyMMTb K MMpHOMy Tpyfzy. Torma 
oTiasl Obl H BOMpOc OO OpyxXHH, Tak Kak — 
eCIH HET yrpo3bl, TO OpyxkHe ABJIAeTCA Ope- 
MeHeM JIA BCAKOrO Hapoyla. Torga OyleT 
CTOATbh MHaye HM BOTIpOC OO YHHYTOXKeHHH He 
TOJIbKO OpyxKHA, KOTOpoe Bbi Ha3biBaeTe 
HacTyMaTeJIbHbIM, HO HM BCAKOrO jpyroro 


OpyxKHA. 
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lution, when Russia was still a backward country. 
We were attacked then. We were the target of at- 
tack by many countries. The USA participated in 
that adventure. This has been recorded by partici- 
pants in the aggression against our country. A 
whole book has been written about this by Gener- 
al [William Sidney] Graves, who, at that time, 
commanded the US expeditionary corps. Graves 
called it “The American Adventure in Siberia.” 


We know how difficult it is to accomplish a rev- 
olution and how difficult it is to reconstruct a 
country on new foundations. We sincerely sympa- 
thize with Cuba and the Cuban people, but we are 
not interfering in questions of domestic structure, 
we are not interfering in their affairs. The Soviet 
Union desires to help the Cubans build their life as 
they themselves wish and that others should not 
hinder them. 


You once said that the United States was not 
preparing an invasion. But you also declared that 
you sympathized with the Cuban counterrevolu- 
tionary emigrants, that you support them and 
would help them to realize their plans against the 
present government of Cuba. It is also not a secret 
to anyone that the threat of armed attack, aggres- 
sion, has constantly hung, and continues to hang 
over Cuba. It was only this which impelled us to 
respond to the request of the Cuban government 
to furnish it aid for the strengthening of the defen- 
sive capacity of this country. 


If assurance were given by the President and the 
government of the United States that the USA it- 
self would not participate in an attack on Cuba 
and would restrain other from actions of this sort, 
if you would recall your fleet, this would immedi- 
ately change everything. I am not speaking for Fi- 
del Castro, but I think that he and the government 
of Cuba, evidently, would declare demobilization 
and would appeal to the people to get down to 
peaceful labor. Then, too, the question of arma- 
ments would disappear, since, if there is no threat, 
then armaments are a burden for every people. 
Then, too, the question of the destruction, not 
only of the armaments which you call offensive, 
but of all other armaments as well, would look dif- 
ferent. 
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A BLICTyMasI OT AMeHH CoBeTCKOLO IpaBH- 
TeJIbCTBa B OpraHn3aluu OObeqMHeHHbIX 
Haywi W BHeC MpeyqmoxeHHe O pociiycKe 
BceX apMHM HM OO YHHYTOXKeHHH BCerO 
opyxua. Tak Kak Ke A MOry jelaTb cewyac 
CTaBKy Ha 9TO OpyxuHe? 

Opyxve MpHHOCHT TOJIbKO OeCTBHA. 
Korga ero HaKalluIMBaloT, 9TO HaHOCHT 
yuyjepO SKOHOMHKE, a eCJIM ero MyCTHTb B 
qesO, TO OHO YHHYTOXUT JHOMeH Cc OOeHx 
cTopoH. IlosTomy TOJIbKO Oe3yMel, MOXKeT 
C4HTATb, UTO OPpyxKUe — 9TO raBHOe cpej- 
CTBO B XH3HM OOMecTBa. HeT, 3TO — BBI- 
HyXKJ[eHHad pacTpaTa YeIOBeYeCKON 9HEp- 
THM, a K TOMY Ke — JIA YHHYTOXKEHHA Ca- 
Moro yemoBeKa. Ecim JIKOqM He MpOABAT 
MYMPOCTH, TO B KOHLe KOHLOB OHH JOMYT WO 
TOrO, UTO CTOJIKHYTCA, KaK CJIelIbIe KPOTBI, 
M TOra HAYHETCA B3AMMHOE UCTpeOseHHe. 

]laBauite *e MpoaABMM rocyfapcTBeHHYy!O 
Mypoctb. A mpefiarato: MbI, CO CBOeH CTO- 
POHBI, 3a41BMM, 4TO Halli KOpaosIn, Hye 
Ha Ky6Oy, He Be3yT HHKakoro opyxua. Bul 
Ke 3aABUTe O TOM, 4TO CoegnHeHHbte Il Ta- 
TbI He BTOPrHyTCA CBOMMH BOMCKaMH Ha 
Ky6y u He OyayT NOAWepxUBaTb HUKakHe 
pyre CHJIbI, KOTOpble HaMepeBaJIMCh ObI 
COBEplUIMTb BTOpxeHHe Ha KyOy. Torya or- 
llaleT MH HEOOXOAMMOCTh B TipeObiBaHHN Ha 
Ky6e HallMx BOCHHBIX CleWMasIMCTOB. 

I-H I]pesugeut, a oOpamatocb kK Bam, 
yTOObI Bb XOpOO B3BeCHJIM, K 4eMy MO- 
ryT MpvBecTH arpeccuBHble, MupaTcKHve 
WeMCTBHA, KOTOpble, Kak Bb OObsBHIIN, 
CIIA HamMepeHbI OCyMIeCTBJIATb B Me2K]yHa- 
POWHBIX BOMax. Bbi caMM 3HaeTe, 4TO 
HUKaKOH 3]]paBOMBICJIALIMM YeJIOBEK IIpOcTo 
He MOXeT COrlaCHTbCA C 9THM, HE MOXeT 
lIpH3HaTb Bate mpaBo Ha TakHe JeMCTBHA. 

Ec Bai 9To cylesasiv B KadecTBe nepBoro 
iara K pa3BA3bIBaHMHO BOMHbI, — Hy 4TO X, 
— BHJIMMO, HMYerO Apyroro y Hac He OC- 
TaeTCA, KaK IIPHHATb 9TOT Balu Bpi30B. Ecuu 
*e Bbi He noTepsyiM camMooOlaqaHHaA u 
3,paBo lipeycTaBliaseTe ceOe K 4eMYy ITO MO- 
X*eT MIpHBecTH, Tora, r-H [IpesuqeHT, HaM C 
Bamu He cylefyeT Cewuac TAHYTb 3a KOHIbI 
BepeBKH, Ha KOTOpOH Bbi 3aBa3asIM y3eN 
BOMbI, IMOTOMY 4TO 4eM CHJIbHee MbI Cc Bamu 
OyeM TAHYTb, TEM CHJIbHee OyeM 3aTArH- 
BaTb TOT y3e1. M MoxeT HaCcTYNUTb TaKOU 
MOMEHT, KOr\a 9TOT y3e/1 OyeT 3ATAHYT JO 


os 
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I spoke in the name of the Soviet government in 
the United Nations and introduced a proposal for 
the disbandment of all armies and for the destruc- 
tion of all armaments. How then can I now count 
on those armaments? 


Armaments bring only disasters. When one ac- 
cumulates them, this damages the economy, and if 
one puts them to use, then they destroy people on 
both sides. Consequently, only a madman can be- 
lieve that armaments are the principal means in 
the life of society. No, they are an enforced loss of 
human energy, and what is more are for the de- 
struction of man himself. If people do not show 
wisdom, then in the final analysis they will come to 
a Clash, like blind moles, and then reciprocal ex- 
termination will begin. 


Let us therefore show statesmanlike wisdom. I 
proposed: we, for our part, will declare that our 
ships, bound for Cuba, will not carry any kind of 
armaments. You would declare that the United 
States will not invade Cuba with its forces and will 
not support any sort of forces which might intend 
to carry out an invasion of Cuba. Then the necessi- 
ty for the presence of our military specialists in 
Cuba would disappear. 


Mr. President, I appeal to you to weigh well 
what the aggressive, piratical actions, which you 
have declared the USA intends to carry out in 
international waters, would lead to. You yourself 
know that any sensible man simply cannot agree 
with this, cannot recognize your right to such 
actions. 


If you did this as the first step towards the un- 
leashing of war, well then, it is evident that noth- 
ing else is left to us but to accept this challenge of 
yours. If, however, you have not lost your self- 
control and sensibly conceive what this might lead 
to, then, Mr. President, we and you ought not now 
to pull on the ends of the rope in which you have 
tied the knot of war, because the more the two of 
us pull, the tighter that knot will be tied. And a 
moment may come when that knot will be tied so 


TaKOH CTeMeHH, UTO yXKE TOT, KTO CFO 3aBA- 
3aJl, He B CHIax Oy\eT pa3BA3aTb ero, WH TOIa 
mpugetca pyOuUTb 9TOT y3e. A 4TO 9TO 
3HauHT, — He MHe BaM pa3 bacHAThb, NOTOMY 
yTo Bbi caMuv OTJIMYHO MOHMMaeTe, KAKHMH 
PpO3HbIMH CHJIaMH OOJIafaroT HalliM CTpaHbl. 

Ilogtomy ecw HeT HaMepeHHA 3aTATH- 
BaTb 3TOT y3eJI MH TEM CaMbIM OOpeKaTb Mp 
Ha KaTacTpody TepMOsxJepHOM BOMHbI, TO 
ylapaute He TOJIbKO OCNaOATb CHIbI, HATA- 
rMBalollMe KOHIbI BepeBKH, aBaliTe MpHHu- 
MaTb MepbI JIA pa3BA3bIBAHHA STOTO y3Ja. 
MBI Ha 9TO COrslaCcHBbIl. 

MbI mpHBeTCTByeM BCE CHJIbI, KOTOPbIe 
CTOAT Ha o3sMuMAx Mupa. IlosTOMy 4 
BbIpa3u OarofqapHocTh H r-Hy beptpany 
Pacceny, KOTOPbIM IMIpOABIIAeT TpeBOry HU 
3a60Ty O cyfqbOax Mpa, HM OXOTHO OTKJINK- 
HYJICA Ha MIp3bIB HM. O. TeHepasIbHOrO CeKpe- 
tapa OOH Y Tana. 

Bor, r-H IIpe3sugeuT, MOM CooOpaxeHHa, 
KOTOpbie, ecjiH Ob! Bb C HAMM COTIACHJINCh, 
MOrJIM ObI MOJIOXKUTb KOHEI, TOMY Halips- 
XKCHHOMY [IOJIOKEHHIO, KOTOPOe BOJIHYCT 
Bce HapOjbl. 

Oru coobpaxkeHHA MpOMKTOBAHbI HCKpeH- 
HMM CTpeMJICHHeM pa3pxMTb OOCTaHOBKy, 
yCTpaHHTb yrpo3y BOMHBI. 


C yBaxkKeHHeM 


H. Xpyuyjes 


Khrushchev Message of 
October 27, 1962" 


YxBaxkaembii r-H [Ipesnfeur, 


A c OONbUIMM yOBJIETBOpeHHeM O3Ha- 
KOMuMJICa Cc BalliuM OTBETOM r-Hy TaHy 0 TOM, 
YTOObI IPHHATbh Mepbl C TEM, YTOObI HC- 
KJIIOUHMTb COMPHKOCHOBeHHe HalllMxX CyOB 
M TEM CaMbIM H30e2KaTb HEMOMpaBUMbIX po- 
KOBbIX MOCJIEACTBAM. ITOT pa3yMHbIM War c 
Batlle CrOpoHbI yKpellIAeT MCHA B TOM, TO 
Boi nposBsisete 3a00Ty 0 COXpaHeHHH Mpa, 
YTO A OTMeNALO C YIOBJICETBOPeCHHeM. 


1Russian text delivered to Amembassy Moscow at 
5 p.m. Moscow time on Oct. 27, 1962, at same time 
as it was being broadcast over Moscow radio (a copy 
was also delivered to UN Acting Secretary General 
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tight that even he who tied it will not have the 
strength to untie it, and then it will be necessary to 
cut that knot. And what that would mean is not for 
me to explain to you, because you yourself under- 
stand perfectly of what terrible forces our coun- 
tries dispose. 


Consequently, if there is no intention to tighten 
that knot and thereby to doom the world to the ca- 
tastrophe of thermonuclear war, then let us not 
only relax the forces pulling on the ends of the 
rope, let us take measures to untie that knot. We 
are ready for this. 


We welcome all forces which stand on positions 
of peace. Consequently, I expressed gratitude to 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, too, who manifests alarm 
and concern for the fate of the world, and I readily 
responded to the appeal of the Acting Secretary 
General of the UN, U Thant. 


There, Mr. President, are my thoughts, which, 
if you agreed with them, could put an end to that 
tense situation which is disturbing all peoples. 


These thoughts are dictated by a sincere desire 
to relieve the situation, to remove the threat of 
war. 


Respectfully yours, 
N. Khrushchev 


p Dear Mr. President: 


> 


It is with great satisfaction that I studied your 
reply to Mr. U Thant on the adoption of measures 
in order to avoid contact by our ships and thus 
avoid irreparable fatal consequences. This rea- 
sonable step on your part persuades me that you 
are showing solicitude for the preservation of 
peace, and I note this with satisfaction. 


U Thant)—the present version is that printed in Pravda 
(Moscow), Oct. 28, 1962; English text reprinted with 
corrected paragraphing in Bulletin, Nov. 19, 1973, pp. 
646-47, from ibid. , Nov. 12, 1962, pp. 741-43. The DOS 
memorandum of Nov. 8, 1962, forwarding the original 
text of the message and its official translation to the 
White House noted that “the official translation has 
been compared with the broadcast version and no differ- 
ences in substance were noted.” 
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A yxKe TrOBORUWJ, YTO Halll Hapon, Halle 
MIpaBHTeJIbCTBO WM A JIMYHO, Kak IIpegceya- 
Telb Cospeta MuHuCTpoB, TOJIbKO H 3a- 
O6OTHMCA O TOM, YTOOKI pa3BuBaslacb Halla 
CTpaHa M 3aHWMasia ObI WOCTOMHOe MeCTO 
cpey{M BCex HapOOB MHpa B 9KOHOMHYECKOM 
COpeBHOBaHHM, B pa3BHTHH KYJIbTypbI, 
MCKYCCTBa, MOBbILIeHHH OarOCOCTOAHHA 
Hapofla. OTO caMoe OaropomHoe MU HeoOOb- 
XOMMMOe NOMpHLUe AIA COpeBHOBAaHHA, H Kak 
nmoOeqHTesIb, TAK WH MOOe*TeCHHbIN B YTOM 
NOWy4UaT TOKO JIMWIb OaroO, MOTOMY 4TO 
9TO — MMp M yBesIMYeHHe CpeyCTB, KO- 
TOPbIMM XKHBET HM HaClaxKMaeTCA YeEJIOBeK. 

BbI B CBOe€M 3aABJICHHM BbICKa3aJIHCb 3a 
TO, 4YTO rlaBHadA WesIb He TOJIbKO B TOM, 
YTOObI JOFTOBOPUTbCA MW IPHHATb Mepbl MWA 
IIpeqOTBpaljeHHA COMPHKOCHOBeHMA Hallux 
CyHOB HU, CJIEQOBaTebHO, yrsyOueHHA 
KPH3HCa, KOTOPbIM MOXET OT TaKOFO COnpH- 
KOCHOBeHHA BbICCUb OFOHb BOCHHOFO KOH- 
quukTa, mocme vero yxe BCAKMe Mepe- 
TOBOpbI OyfyT W3IMWIHM, TaK Kak Jjpyrue 
CHJIbI, [Pye 3aKOHbI HaYHYT DeEMCTBOBaTb 
— 3aKOHbI BOMHbI. A cormaceH c Bamn, 4To 
9TO TOJbKO NepBbIM war. [yaBHoe — 9TO 
HaflO HOPMaJIH30BaTb MW CTaOWJIM3HpOBaTb 
NosO*KeHHe MHpa MexAy rocysapcTBaMyH, 
MexKAy HapoyaMH. 

Baia o3a004eHHOCTh O Oe30MacHOCTH 
CIITA MuHe nNoHATHA, r-H Ipe3HeHT, MOTOMY 
4YTO 9TO NepBad OOA3AHHOCTA Ipe3HeHTA. 
Ho 9TH Xe BOMpOcbI HM Hac BOJIHYLOT, 9TH Ke 
OOa3aHHOCTH JIEXKAT WM Ha MHE, Kak Ha [Ipen- 
ceyaTtene Copeta Muxyuctpop CCCP. Bac 
oOecnOKOHNO TO, YTO MbI NOMOrIH Ky6e 
OpyxXHeM C L[eJIbIO YKpelUTb ee OOOPOHO- 
CNOCOOHOCTb, — HMeHHO OOOpOoHOct0co6- 
HOCTb, MOTOMY UTO He MOXeT KyOa, Kakoe 
Obl OpyxkHe OHA HM MMesIa, PaBHATbCA C 
BaMH, TaK KaK BeJIMYMHbI 9TO pasHble, TEM 
Oosee Ip COBPEMeHHBIX CpesCTBax HcTpeO- 
yeHua. Haia Weltb Oba MH ECTb — MOMOUb 
Ky6e, H HAKTO He MOXeT OCMapuvBaTb ryMaH- 
HOCTH HallMx MOOy*eHHM, HallpaBJICHHbIx 
Ha TO, YTOObI KyOa Morsia MHPHO XKHTb UH 
Pa3BMBaTbCA TaK, KaK XOUeT ee Hapo]. 

Boi xoTHTe OOe30NaCcHTb CBOHO CTpaHy, HU 
39TO NOHATHO. Ho sToro xe xoueT U KyOa; 
BCe CTpaHbl XOTAT ceOx OOe30NacuTb. Ho 
Kak Ke HaM, CoBeTcKomy Coro3y, HallleMy 
MIpaBUTeJIbCTBY OL|CHHBAaTb Ball JeMCTBUA, 
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I have already said that the only concern of our 
people and government and myself personally as 
chairman of the Council of Ministers is to develop 
our country and have it hold a worthy place among 
all people of the world in economic competition, 
advance of culture and arts, and the rise in peo- 
ple’s living standards. This is the loftiest and most 
necessary field for competition which will only 
benefit both the winner and loser, because this 
benefit is peace and an increase in the facilities by 
means of which man lives and obtains pleasure. 


In your statement, you said that the main aim 
lies not only in reaching agreement and adopting 
measures to avert contact of our ships, and, conse- 
quently, a deepening of the crisis, which because 
of this contact can spark off the fire of military 
conflict after which any talks would be superflu- 
ous because other forces and other laws would be- 
gin to operate—the laws of war. I agree with you 
that this is only a first step. The main thing is to 
normalize and stabilize the situation in the world 
between states and between people. 


I understand your concern for the security of 
the United States. Mr. President, because this is 
the first duty of the president. However, these 
questions are also uppermost in our minds. The 
same duties rest with me as chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers. You have been worried over 
our assisting Cuba with arms designed to strength- 
en its defensive potential—precisely defensive po- 
tential—because Cuba, no matter what weapons 
it had, could not compare with you since these are 
different dimensions, the more so given up-to- 
date means of extermination. Our purpose has 
been and is to help Cuba, and no one can chal- 
lenge the humanity of our motives aimed at allow- 
ing Cuba to live peacefully and develop as its 
people desire. 


You want to relieve your country from danger 
and this is understandable. However, Cuba also 
wants this. All countries want to relieve them- 
selves from danger. But how can we, the Soviet 
Union and our government, assess your actions 


KOTOpble BbIpaxalOTCA B TOM, UTO BbI 
OKPyXMJIM BOeCHHbIMM Oa3amMH CoBeTCKHH 
Co103, OKPy2XHJIM BOCHHbIMH 6a3aMH HalllHx 
COHO3HMKOB, PaciOsIOXKWIM BOeCHHbIe Oa3bI 
6yKBaJIbHO BOKPpyr HallieM CTpaHbl, pa3- 
MeCTHJIM TaM CBOe€ paKkeTHOe BOOpyxXeHHe. 
OTO He ABJIAeETCA CeKpeTOM. AMepHKaHckKHe 
OTBETCTBeHHbIe JeATeCJIM JJeEMOHCTPaTHBHO 
06 3TOM 3axnBAIOT. Ballin pakeTbI pacnosio- 
*KeHbI B AHIIMM, pacnonox*xeubl B Mtasun 4 
HalleJIeHbI MpOTHB Hac. Ball pakeTbl pac- 
mOsIO%*KeHbI B Typynn. 

Bac 6ecnokouT Ky6a. Bbi ropopute, 4TO 
6eCNOKOMT OHa NOTOMY, YTO HAXOMMTCA Ha 
paccTosHun oT Geperos CoequHeHHbIx LI Ta- 
Top AmMepuki 90 Musib m0 MopwW. He Befb 
TypuMa pxjloM C HaMH, HalllM YacoBble Mpo- 
X@KMBaHOTCA UM MOPIAMbIBAaIOT OJ\MH Ha Jipy- 
roro. Bi uTo xe cunTaeTe, UTO BbI uMeeTe 
mpaBo TpeG6oBaTb Ge30macHOcrTH [IA CBOeK 
CTpaHbl M yasleHHaA TOO OpyKUA, KOTOPOe 
Bobi Ha3bIBaeTe HaCTyMaTeJIbHbIM, a 3a HAMM 
9TOrO MpaBa He MIpH3HaeTe. 

Boi Beyb pacnOuOXHJIM pakeTHOe pa3- 
pylluTeIbHOe OpyxHe, KOTOpoe Bol Ha3bi- 
BaeTe HacTyMaTeJIbHbIM, B* TypuMn, Oyk- 
BaJIbHO M10], OOKOM y Hac. Kak xe coruia- 
cyeTca TOra MpH3HaHHve HallIMX paBHbIX B 
BOCHHOM OTHOLICHHM BO3MOXHOCTEH C M0- 
NOOHbIMH HepaBHbIMH OTHOLICHHAMH Mex ]y 
HaluMMH BeJIMKHMM rocyqapcTBaMH? OTO 
HM-KaK H€EBO3MOXHO COrlacoBaTb. 

STo xopoulo, r-H npe3HseHT, TO Bul co- 
TlaCHJIMCb C TEM, YTOObI HalliM MpeycTaBu- 
TeIM BCTpeTHJIHMCh H HadasIM MeperoBopbl, 
BHIMMO, Ip mocpeycTBe WM. O. reHepasib- 
Horo cekpeTapa OOH r-Ha Tana. Crefosa- 
TeJIbHO, OH B KaKOM-TO cTemeHM OepeT Ha 
ce6a poslb NOCpefHHKa, HM MbI CUMTAeM, 4TO 
OH MOXeT ClipaBHTbcA C 3TOM OTBeT- 
CTBEHHOHM MHCcHeH, CCIM, KOHCYHO, Kaxkjad 
CTOpoOHa, KOTOpad BTAHYTa B 9TOT KOH- 
(PIIMKT, IpOABUMT JOOpyto BOIIIO. 

A yMato, YTO MOXHO ObLIO ObI ObICTpO 
3aBePLUIMTb KOH@JINKT HM HOPMAJIN30BaTb M0- 
noxeHve, M TOra JOM B3OXHYIM Obl 
MONHOH TpyAbkO, CYMTaA, 4TO Trocyap- 
CTBeEHHbIe JleaTeIM, KOTOpble OOEUCHbI OT- 
BETCTBCHHOCTbIO, OOJIaalOT TPe3BbIM YMOM 
M CO3HaHHEM CBOeCH OTBETCTBEHHOCTH, yMe- 
HHe€M pelllaTb COXKHbIe BOMPOCbI UM He AO- 
BOMHTb e10 JO BOCHHOM KaTacTpodppsl. 
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which, in effect, mean that you have surrounded 
the Soviet Union with military bases, surrounded 
our allies with military bases, set up military bases 
literally around our country, and stationed your 
rocket weapons at them? This is no secret. High- 
placed American officials demonstratively de- 
clare this. Your rockets are stationed in Britain 
and in Italy and point at us. Your rockets are sta- 
tioned in Turkey. 


You are worried over Cuba. You say that it wor- 
ries you because it lies at a distance of 90 miles 
across the sea from the shores of the United 
States. However, Turkey lies next to us. Our sen- 
tinels are pacing up and down and watching each 
other. Do you believe that you have the right to 
demand security for your country and the removal 
of such weapons that you qualify as offensive, 
while not recognizing this right for us?’ You have 
stationed devastating rocket weapons, which you 
call offensive, in Turkey literally right next to us. 
How then does recognition of our equal military 
possibilities tally with such unequal relations be- 
tween our great states? This does not tally at all. 


It is good, Mr. President, that you agreed for our 
representatives to meet and begin talks, apparent- 
ly with the participation of U.N. Acting Secretary 
General U Thant. Consequently, to some extent, 
he assumes the role of intermediary, and we be- 
lieve that he can cope with the responsible mission 
if, of course, every side that is drawn into this con- 
flict shows good will. 


I think that one could rapidly eliminate the con- 
flict and normalize the situation. Then people 
would heave a sigh of relief, considering that the 
statesmen who bear the responsibility have sober 
minds, an awareness of their responsibility, and 
an ability to solve complicated problems and not 
allow matters to slide to the disaster of war. 


'The translation omitted a paragraph break here. 


Kennedy-Khrushchev Correspondence 


IlostoMy «A BHOLIYy MpeqOxKeHHe: MbI 
COrlaCHbI BbIBe3TH Te cpeycTBa c KyObl, 
KoTOpble Bhi cunTaeTe HacTyMaTeJIbHbIMH 
cpeacTBaMH. CorslacHbI 3TO OCYLIeCTBUTb H 
3asBUTb B OOH 06 93ToOM oOOa3aTeJIBCTBE. 
Balu npeycTaBuTesn CearoT 3axABJIeHHe O 
TOM, 4TO CIA, co cBoen CTOpOHbI, y4HTBI- 
Bax OeCMOKOHMCTBO HM O3aG6OUeHHOCTA CoBerT- 
KOrO YrocyjapcTBa, BbIBe3yYT CBOM aHa- 
NOrMYHbIe cpeycTBa u3 Typunu. Japanre 
NOrOBOpHMCA, KAKOM Hy2KeH CPOK JIA Bac H 
WIA Hac, YTOObI ITO OcyuecTBUTb. MV nocse 
3TOrO JOBepeHHbie Mya CoBeta besonac- 
HocTH OOH moruin ObI MPOKOHTpOJIMpOBaTh 
Ha MecTe BbINMOJIHCHHe B3ATbIX O053a- 
TeJIbCTB. Pa3yMeeTCA, OT MpaBHTeJIbCTBa 
KyObi uw mpaBuTenbcTBa Typunn Heo0- 
XOMMMO pa3pelieHHe 9THM  yIOJIHOMO- 
4YeHHBIM IIPHeXaTb B MX CTpaHbl H IIpOBeEpHTb 
BbINOJIHeHHe ITOTO OOA3ATEIIbCTBA, KOTO- 
poe KaxJbIM OepeT Ha ceOa. Bugumo, Obiio0 
ObI JIyUWe, CCIM Obl ITH YMOJIHOMOUEHHbIEC 
NOJIb3OBaINCb JOBeEpHeM UH CoBeta besonac- 
HOCTH M HalliMM c BaMw — CILIA nu Cosert- 
ckoro Coro3a, a Takxe Typunn u Kyosr. A 
WyMato, 4TO, BUMMO, He BCTpeTHT Tpyl- 
HOCTeH MOWOOpaTb TaKHX JIHOMeH, MOJIb- 
3YIOWIMXCA JOBepHeM HW YBaxKeHHeM BCeX 
3aMHTeEPeCOBaHHbIX CTOPOH. 

Mbl, B3AB Ha CeOaA STO OOABATEJIBCTBO, C 
TeM, 4TOObI aTb YHOBJIETBOpeHHe UM Ha- 
nexkay HapoyaM KyOpi wv Typunu uv ycuMTp 
UX YBEPeHHOCTh B CBOeH Oe30MacHOCTH, cye- 
JlaeM B paMKax Copeta be3omacHoctu 3aAB- 
mleHwe O TOM, 4TO CoBeTCcKOe mpaBH- 
TeJIbCTBO JlaeT TOPXeCTBeHHOe OOelMaHHe 
yBaXaTb HelpHKOCHOBeCHHOCTh rpaHu H Cy- 
BepeHuTeT Typlwv, He BMeCLIMBaTbCA B ee 
BHYTPeHHHe JlesIa, He BTOpraTsca B Typynto, 
He IIpeOcTaBJIATb CBOIO TEPPHTOPHWO B Ka- 
yecTBe MylaljapMa JIA TaKOrO BTOPXKeHHA, 
a Takxe OyeT yepxXUBAaTb TeX, KTO 3ally- 
MaJI Obl OCYLICCTBHTb arpeCcCHkO MpOTHB 
Typuuu Kak c TeppuTopun CoseTckoro 
Coro3a, Tak WH C TeppHTOPHM pyrux co- 
ceqHux c Typuven rocyapcrs. 

Takoe Ke 3acdByIeHHe B paMKax CoseTa 
Be3omacHocTw act aMepHKAaHCKOe MpaBH- 
TeJIbCTBO B OTHOLUCHHM KyObI. OHO 3aABuT, 
4uTo CIUA 6ynyT yBaxkaTb HeIpHKOCHOBeH- 
HOCTb rpaHul KyOpbl, ee cyBepeHuTeT, 0Os- 
3YFOTCA He BMCLUMBaTbCA B Ce BHYTPeHHHe 
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This is why I make this proposal: We agree to 
remove those weapons from Cuba which you re- 
gard as offensive weapons. We agree to do this 
and to state this commitment in the United Na- 
tions. Your representatives will make a statement 
to the effect that the United States, on its part, 
bearing in mind the anxiety and concern of the So- 
viet state, will evacuate its analogous weapons 
from Turkey. Let us reach an understanding on 
what time you and we need to put this into effect. 
After this, representatives of the U.N. Security 
Council could control on-the-spot the fulfillment 
of these commitments. Of course, it is necessary 
that the Governments of Cuba and Turkey would 
allow these representatives to come to their coun- 
tries and check fulfillment of this commitment, 
which each side undertakes. Apparently, it would 
be better if these representatives enjoyed the trust 
of the Security Council and ours—the United 
States and the Soviet Union—as well as of Turkey 
and Cuba. I think that it will not be difficult to find 
such people who enjoy the trust and respect of all 
interested sides. 


We, having assumed this commitment in order 
to give satisfaction and hope to the peoples of 
Cuba and Turkey and to increase their confidence 
in their security, will make a statement in the Se- 
curity Council to the effect that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment gives a solemn pledge to respect the in- 
tegrity of the frontiers and the sovereignty of 
Turkey, not to intervene in its domestic affairs, 
not to invade Turkey, not to make available its 
territory as a place d’armes for such invasion, and 
also will restrain those who would think of launch- 
ing an aggression against Turkey either from Sovi- 
et territory or from the territory of other states 
bordering on Turkey. 


The U.S. Government will make the same 
statement in the Security Council with regard to 
Cuba. It will declare that the United States will re- 
spect the integrity of the frontiers of Cuba, its sov- 
ereignty, undertakes not to intervene in its domes- 


flea, He BTOpraTbCA CaMH HM He Mpeo- 
CTaBJIATb CBOHKO TEPpHTOPHIO B KayecTBe 
miailapMa jiid BTOp»xeHHA Ha KyOy, a 
Takxe OyfyT yepXUBATb TEX, KTO 3ajlyMaJI 
Obl OCylIecTBUTb arpeccuto mpoTHB KyObi 
Kak c TepputTopuu CILIA, Tak nu c TeppH- 
TOpHu Apyrux coceqHHx c Ky6Oon rocy- 
apcrs. 

KouneuHo, WIA 9TOrO HaM Hao ObI0 OBI 
qoropoputpea c BamMu UW aTb KaKOH-TO 
cpok. JlaBaiire MOroBOpuMCA aTb KaKOe-TO 
BPeMA, HO He 3aTATMBATb, — 2-3 Hees, He 
OoubIUe MecaALa. 

Haxoyaujueca Ha KyOe cpeycTBa, 0 KO- 
TOpbIx Bbi ropopuTe H KOTOpble, Kak Bpl 
3aaBlineTe, Bac OeCNOKOAT, HaXOJATCA B Py- 
Kax COBeTCKUX OcduuepoB. [losTomy Kakoe- 
mu60 Cily4anHOe MCMOJIb3OBaHHe MX BO Bpesl 
CoenwHeHHbIM Iitraram AMepHKH HCKIIFO- 
yeHO. ITH CpesCTBa pacnoOxeHbI Ha KyOe 
mo mpocbOe KyOHHCKOrO MpaBUTeJIbCTBa H 
TOJIbKO B WesIAx OOOpoOHbI. TlosTomy ecu 
He OyfeT BTOPxKeHHA Ha KyOy MIM xe Halia- 
neHua Ha CopetckuH Con3 wuIM Apyrux 
HallMX COKO3HHKOB, TO, KOHE€4HO, 93TH 
CpejicTBa HHKOMY He yrpoxaloT HM He OyyT 
yrpoxaTb. Befb OHM He MpeciefyroT Wes 
HanajyleHHa. 

Ecnu Bobi corsacHbl, r-H Mpe3HjleHT, C 
MOMM IIpesJIOxKeHHeM, TOra MbI Moca 
ObI Hallux MpeycraBuTeen B Hpro Yop, B 
OOH, a janm Obl HM HcCYepMbiBaroulne 
MHCTpyKUMM C TEM, YTOOBI ObiIcTpee oro- 
BpopuTeca. Ecnu Bobi TOxe BbIeHTe CBOHX 
mrowenw MM jlaquTe UM COOTBETCTBYIOLIMe 
MHCTPpyKUMM, TOra ITOT BOMpOC MOXHO 
OyneT ObICTPO PeLUMTh. 

Tlouemy «4 xoTen Obi sToro? Iloromy, 4uTo 
BeCb MMp CeHYac BOJIHYeETCA HM X%*eT OT Hac 
pa3yMHbIx evcTBHH. CaMOoH OOsbIION pa- 
JOCTHIO JIA BCeX HapOWOB ObIO ObI OObA- 
BIeHHe O HallleM COrlalieHHH, O JIMKBH- 
aljMM B KOPHe BO3HHKUWero KOHJMKTa. A 
MpHatO ITOMY COralWieHHtO OOMbIUOe 3Ha- 
yeHHe, MOCKOJIbKY OHO MOrsIO Obl MO- 
CJYXKUTb XOPOLIMM HadaJiOM H, B YaCTHOCTH, 
OONerunTh WOCTHxKeHHE COPalieHHA O 3a- 
MpeljeHHH HCMbITaHHH ALepHOrO OpyxXKHA. 
Bonpoc 06 vcnbITaHHAX MOXHO ObIJO Obl 
PpelIHMTb MapasWIeIbHO, HE CBA3bIBaA OHO C 
IpyrHM, MOTOMY U4TO 9TO — pa3Hble BO- 
mpocbi. Ho BaxKHO OPOBOpHTbCA 110 OOOMM 
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tic affairs, not to invade and not to make its terri- 
tory available as place d’armes for the invasion of 
Cuba, and also will restrain those who would think 
of launching an aggression against Cuba either 
from U.S. territory or from the territory of other 
states bordering on Cuba. 


Of course, for this we would have to reach 
agreement with you and to arrange from some 
deadline. Let us agree to give some time, but not 
to delay, two or three weeks, not more than a 
month. 


The weapons on Cuba, that you have men- 
tioned and which, as you say, alarm you, are in the 
hands of Soviet officers. Therefore any accidental 
use of them whatsoever to the detriment of the 
United States of America is excluded. These 
means are stationed in Cuba at the request of the 
Cuban Government and only in defensive aims. 
Therefore, if there is no invasion of Cuba, or an 
attack on the Soviet Union, or other of our allies 
then, of course, these means do not threaten any- 
one and will not threaten. For they do not pursue 
offensive aims. 


If you accept my proposal, Mr. President, we 
would send our representatives to New York, to 
the United Nations, and would give them exhaus- 
tive instructions to [sic] order to come to terms 
sooner. If you would also appoint your men and 
give them appropriate instructions, this problem 
could be solved soon. 


Why would I like to achieve this? Because the 
entire world is now agitated and expects reason- 
able actions from us. The greatest pleasure for all 
the peoples would be an announcement on our 
agreement, on nipping in the bud the conflict that 
has arisen. I attach a great importance to such un- 
derstanding because it might be a good beginning 
and, specifically, facilitate a nuclear test ban 
agreement. The problem of tests could be solved 
simultaneously, not linking one with the other, 
because they are different problems. However, it 
is important to reach an understanding to both 


Kennedy-Khrushchev Correspondence 
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9TMM BOMpocaM Cc TeM, 4TOObI cyelaTb 
JHOAM XOPOWHH MOMapoK, OOpayoBaTb Ux 
BECTbhIO TaKxKe HM O TOM, YTO JOCTHTHYTO 
corjlaleHHe O TpekpaljeHvv HMCnbITaHHi 
aMepHOrO OpyxXKHA HU, TaKHM oOOpa3oM, 
Oonbuie He OyfeT 3apaxaTbcA aTMOCHepa. 
A Hallv 4 Bald MO3HIHM B 9TOM BOrpoce 
OUeHb OJIM3KH. 

Bce 9T0, BO3MOXHO, MOCIY*XHIO Ob! XO- 
POWIMM TOJIYKOM K OTbICKaHH}O B3aMMO- 
TIpHeMJIEMBIX COrmalieHHH WM NO ApyrHM 
CNOPHbIM BONpocaM, MO KOTOPbIM y Hac C 
Bamu uyeT OOMeH MHEHHAMH. ITH BOMpOCbI 
110Ka He pellICHbI, HO OHM KTVT CBOero HEOT- 
JIOKHOTO pelIeHHA, KOTOPpOe pacyuHCTHIIO 
Obl MexyHaponHyrto aTMOocdepy. MbI ro- 
TOBbI K 9TOMY. 

BoT MOH NpesyIOxKeHHA, I-H TIpe3HeHT. 


C yBaxkeHveM K Bam 


H. Xpyuyes 


Kennedy Message of October 27, 1962' 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 


I have read your letter of October 26th, 
with great care and welcomed the statement 
of your desire to seek a prompt solution to 
the problem. The first thing that needs to be 
done, however, is for work to cease on offen- 
sive missile bases in Cuba and for all weapons 
systems in Cuba capable of offensive use to 
be rendered inoperable, under effective 
United Nations arrangements. 


Assuming this is done promptly, I have 
given my representatives in New York in- 
structions that will permit them to work out 
this weekend'—in cooperation with the Act- 
ing Secretary General and your representa- 
tive—an arrangement for a permanent solu- 
tion to the Cuban problem along the lines 
suggested in your letter of October 26th. As 


‘English text transmitted by DOS to Amembassy 
Moscow at 8:05 p.m. Washington time on Oct. 27, 1962, 
and reported delivered to MFA at 10:30 a.m. Moscow 
time on Oct. 28, 1962; also delivered to Sovembassy 
Washington on evening of Oct. 27 and released to the 
press; Russian text as translated by MFA. 
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these problems in order to make a good gift to the 
people, to let them rejoice in the news that a nu- 
clear test ban agreement has also been reached 
and thus there will be no further contamination of 
the atmosphere. Your and our positions on this is- 
sue are very close. 


All this, possibly, would serve as a good impetus 
to searching for mutually acceptable agreements 
on other disputed issues, too, on which there is an 
exchange of opinion between us. These problems 
have not yet been solved but they wait for an ur- 
gent solution which would clear the international 
atmosphere. We are ready for this. 


These are my proposals, Mr. President. 
Respectfully yours, 
Nikita Khrushchev 


YBaxKaembii r-H [Ipegcegatenb, 


A mpoyen Baie nmucbMo oT 26 OKTAOpA Cc 
OOJIbUIMM BHHMaHHeM H MIpHBeTCTBYO 3aABsIeHHe 
o Batiem cTpeMieHHM MCKaTb ObicTporo pe- 
WeHHA NpoOsemMbI. OpqHakO MepBoe, 4TO HeEOOb- 
XOQMMO cyeaTb, — 3TO IpeKpallleHve paOoT Ha 
6a3aX HACTYNaTeJIbHbIX pakeT Ha Ky6e H BbIBOL 
M3 CTpOA BCeX BHJOB OpyXHA, HaxOMALeroca Ha 
Ky6e vw MMeromero HacTyNaTeIbHbIM XapakTep, 
mo acpsbeKTHBHbIM HaOsroOpeHHeM OpraHu3al{nn 
OO bennHeHHEIX Haun. 

Ucxona 43 Toro, YTO 3TO OyyZeT ObICTpO cye- 
laHoO, A OTMall MOMM TipewcTaButTesam B Hb1w- 
Viopke MHCTpyKUMIO, KOTOpad MO3BONMT MM 
MOCTHYb B KOHUe HbIHeLIHeH HeqeM — B CO- 
TPYMHHYeCTBe C HCMOJIHAIOWIMM OO0bA3aHHOCTH 
reHepaJsIbHOrO CeKpeTapaA H C BalliMM MpescTaBH- 
TeJIeM — JOrOBOpeHHOCTH O NMOCTOAHHOM pe- 
IUCHHH KYOMHCKOM MpoOeMbI B COOTBETCTBHH C 
NOJIO2%KCHHAMH, BbICKa3aHHbIMH B BaliieM MHCbMe 
ot 26 oxTAOps.? 


As transmitted to Moscow, this passage erroneously 
read ‘‘week and”’. 
>The translation omitted a paragraph break here. 


I read your letter, the key elements of your 
proposals—which seem generally acceptable 
as I understand them—are as follows: 


1) You would agree to remove these weap- 
ons systems from Cuba under appropriate 
United Nations observation and supervision; 
and undertake, with suitable safeguards, to 
halt the further introduction of such weapons 
systems into Cuba. 

2) We, on our part, would agree—upon 
the establishment of adequate arrangements 
through the United Nations to ensure the 
carrying out and continuation of these commit- 
ments—(a) to remove promptly the quaran- 
tine measures now in effect and (b) to give as- 
surances against an invasion of Cuba.’ I am 
confident that other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere would be prepared to do likewise. 


If you will give your representatives simi- 
lar instructions, there is no reason why we 
should not be able to complete these ar- 
rangements and announce them to the world 
within a couple of days. The effect of such a 
settlement on easing world,tensions would 
enable us to work toward a more general ar- 
rangement regarding “‘other armaments’, as 
proposed in your second letter which you 
made public. I would like to say again that 
the United States is very much interested in 
reducing tensions and halting the arms race; 
and if your letter signifies that you are pre- 
pared to discuss a detente affecting NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact, we are quite prepared to 
consider with our allies any useful proposals. 


But the first ingredient, let me emphasize, 
is the cessation of work on missile sites in 
Cuba and measures to render such weapons 
inoperable, under effective international 


‘As transmitted to Moscow, this sentence was errone- 
ously joined with the following sentence by the word 
“and”’. 
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Kora « 4ntan Bauie MMCcbMO, TO MpHies K 
BbIBOLY, UTO KIHOUeBbIe JJIEMEHTHI BallMx mpel- 
JIOXKeHWM, — KOTOPbie, MO-BHHMOMY, B LeJIOM 
IPHeMJICMbI, HACKOJIBKO A HX MOHAI, — 3aKJIKO- 
YaFOTCA B CJC YFOUIeM: 

1. Bb cormacuTecb ycCTpaHHTb 9TH BHIbI 
opyxkna c Ky6pi nog HaquiexkalljMM HaOsIWOeHHeM 
M Haq30pomM OpraHH3ayHH OObeqHHeEHHBIX 
HauMi W MpvHATb OOR3aTeNBCTBO, NIpM Hasie- 
*KaulMX TapaHTHAX, MpekKpaTUHTb laJIbHeMLI1yto 
qocTaBKy TaKHX BHAOB OpyxKHA Ha KyOy. 


2. Mbl, c HallleHh CTOPOHbI, COrmacHMca — TIpH 
OcTwxKeHHH Yepe3 OpraHH3alHio OObesHHeH- 
HbIxX HawHh cCOOTBeETCTBYHOWeH JOroBOpeH- 
HOCTH JIA PapaHTHH BbINOJHEHHA W COXpaHeHHA B 
cusle 3THX OOA3ATEIbCTB — a) ObICTPO OTMEHUTE 
MepbI KapaHTHHa, MIpHMeHAFOWIMeCA B HaCTOALMIMA 
MOMEHT, H 6) aTb 3aBepeHHe O06 OTKA3e OT BTOP- 
*KeHHA Ha Ky6y. A yBepen, 4TO Apyrve cTpaHbl 
3anagqHoro NOyWiapHA OyAyT rOTOBbI NOCTYNUTh 
MOQOOHBIM Ke OOpa30mM. 

Ecnu Bb oTgagqutTe BalliemMy mpegqcTaBuTeJro 
TIOMOOHY!O 2K MHCTPyKUMHO, TO HaM HHYTO HE M0- 
MellaeT JOCTH4b OFOBOPeHHOCTH MO BC€M 3THM 
BOMpocaM HM OObABHTb OO 9TOM MHpy B CaMbie 
6nMwKahuiMe HU. Bo3qencrBue mogoOHoro ype- 
TyIMpOBaHHA Ha OcaOeHHe MeXxK]lyHaposHON 
HalIpsKeCHHOCTH TO3BOJIMT HaM paOOTaTb B Ha- 
mpaBleHHn Oosee OOMEK JOrOBOPpeHHOCTH, Kacato- 
wievicA «fpyrux BHOB OpyxXHA», Kak 9TO Mpeyo- 
2%KeHO B BallleM BTOpOM TIMCcbMe, KOTOpoe BbI 
ony6nkoBasu.* 

Mue 6bI xOTeJIOCb BHOBb 3aABHTb, UTO Coenn- 
HeHHble I TaTbI O4eHb CHIBHO 3AMHTEPeCOBaHbI B 
ocna6sIeHHH HalipsxKeHHOCTH HM MpeKpalljeHHu 
TOHKM BOOpy>xKeHHH; HW eciIM Balle MMCbMO O03Ha- 
yaeT, 4TO BbI rOTOBbI OOCYAUTb BOMpoc 06 ocma6- 
JIGHHUA HalpaAxKeHHOCTH B OTHOLWICHHAX MOK 
HATO u BapuiapckuM OroBopoM, MbI OysleM 
MIOJHOCTbIO TOTOBbI PpaCCMOTpeTb C HalliMMH 
COKO3HNKaMH JIFOObIe NOME3HbIe MpeMOXKeHHA. 

OjgHakO MO3BObTe MHe MOMYEPKHYTb, 4TO 
II€PBbIM 3JIEMEHTOM JOJKHO ObITb ipeKpalijeHue 
paOoT Ha pakeTHbIX mloulafKax Ha Ky6e u 
IIpHHATHE Mep JIA BbIBOJa M3 CTPOA NOMOOHOTO 
Opy2XKHA MIpH scspceKTHBHIX MEX yHapOgHbIXx Lra- 


?The Russian translation introduced a paragraph 
here. 
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guarantees. The continuation of this threat, 
or a prolonging of this discussion concerning 
Cuba by linking these problems to the broad- 
er questions of European and world security, 
would surely lead to an intensification of the 
Cuban crisis and a grave risk to the peace of 
the world. For this reason I hope we can 
quickly agree along the lines outlined in this 
letter and in your letter of October 26th. 


John F. Kennedy 


Khrushchev Message of 
October 28, 1962' 


YxBaxkaeMbIi rocnoguH ITpesngent! 


Tlonyuun Bawe nocnanne oT 27 oKTAOpa 
c. r. Bbipaxkato cBOe yOBJIeTBOpeHHe HU 
MIpH3HaTeIbHOCTh 3a MposABsIeHHOe Bamu 
YYBCTBO MepbI HM NOHHMaHHe OTBETCTBEH- 
HOCTH, KOTOpad ceMuac sIexKUT Ha Bac 3a 
COxpaHeHHe MHpa BO BCeM MHpe. 

A OTHOLWYyCh C OONbLIMM MOHHMaHHeM K 
Bawiew Tpepore u K TpeBore HapoyoB Co- 
enMHeHHbIX IraroB AMepvKH B CBA3H C 
TeM, YTO OpyxkHe, KOTOpoe Bi Ha3biBaeTe 
HacTyMaTeJIbHbIM, JCMCTBUTeJIbBHO ABJIACTCA 
TpO3HbIM Opy>xKHeM. 

VsBbI WH MbI NOHMMaeM, 4TO 9TO 3a 
opyxKHe. 

YUroObi cKopee 3aBePpLUIMTb JIMKBMalHto 
omacHOro KOHQJIMKTa JIA ella Mupa, 
YTOObI aTb YBEPeCHHOCTb BCe€M HapojlaM, 
*KAKTYIIMM MMpa, YTOObI YCHOKOMTb Hapoy 
AMepHKH, KOTOPbIM, KaK A yBepeH, TaK Ke 
xO4eT MMpa, KaK 9TOTO XOTAT HapojibI Co- 
BeTCKOorO Coro3a, CoBeTckKoe lpaBHuTeJIb- 


'Text broadcast over Moscow Radio (in English) at 5 
p.m. Moscow time on Oct. 28, 1962, delivered to 
Amembassy Moscow at 5:10 on the same date (text here 
from version published in Pravda, Oct. 29, 1962); En- 
glish text from Bulletin, Nov. 12, 1962, pp. 743-45, as 
corrected in ibid., Nov. 19, 1973, pp. 650-52. 
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panTuax. IIpogomKeHve STO yrpo3bl WIM 3aTA- 
rMBaHWe HbIHeWero OOCy*KMeCHHA, KaCarOlleroca 
Ky6bl, yTeM CBA3bIBAHHA ITUX MpoOseM c Gosee 
LUMPpOKMMU BOTIpocaMU eBponeHcKOH H MAPOBOH 
Oe30MacCHOCTH, HECOMHEHHO, MIpHBeseT K MHTEH- 
cucdbuKallWv KYOMHCKOLO KpH3HCa UH CO3acT Cepb- 
e3HbIM PUCK JIA MHpa BO BceM Mupe. Ilo 9Ton 
IIPH4MHE A HaerOCb, UTO MbI ObICTPO JOCTHTHEM 
MOrOBOpeHHOCTH B COOTBETCTBHM C MOJIOx*Ke- 
HHAMM, H3J10X%KCHHbIMM B HaCTOALIEM IIMCbMe H B 
Bauiem mucbMe OT 26 OKTAOpA. 


TI>xou ®. KenHequ 


Dear Mr. President: 


I have received your message of October 27. I 
express my Satisfaction and thank you for the 
sense of proportion you have displayed and for re- 
alization of the responsibility which now devolves 
on you for the preservation of the peace of the 
world. 


I regard with great understanding your concern 
and the concern of the United States people in 
connection with the fact that the weapons you 
describe as offensive are formidable weapons 
indeed. 


Both you and we understand what kind of 
weapons these are. 


In order to eliminate as rapidly as possible the 
conflict which endangers the cause of peace, to 
give an assurance to all people who crave peace, 
and to reassure the American people, who, I am 
certain, also want peace, as do the people of the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet Government, in addition 
to earlier instructions on the discontinuation of 


CTBO B JJOMNOJIHEHNE K yxKe paHee JaHHbIM yKa- 
3aHHAM O TipeKpalleHH aJIbHeHLIMx paOor 
Ha CTPOWTeJIbHbIX MWIOUIayKax JIA pa3Me- 
WeHHA OpyXKUA, OTIaJIO HOBO pacinlops>KeHHe 
O JIEMOHTaxKe BOOpyxKeHHA, KOTOpoe Bpl 
Ha3bIBaeTe HaCTyMaTeJIbHbIM, YIIaKOBKE eo H 
BO3BpalljeHHu ero B CoBeTCKHH Cor3. 

T-H [Ipe3ugeut, « xoTes Obi ellje pa3 no- 
BTOPHTb, O 4eM A y>xKe Mca Bam B CBOMX 
Mpes[bYyWMx MMCbMax, UTO COBETCKOE IIpa- 
BUTCJIBCTBO IIpeOCTaBHJIO MpaBHTeJIbCTBY 
Pecny6Omuku Ky6a 9KOHOMHYECKY!O IIOMOLIb, 
a TakKxKe Opyxkve, NockoOuIbKy KyOa, KyOuH- 
CKHM HapOj| MOCTOAHHO HaxOJMJIMCb MO], He- 
IIPepbIBHOM yrpo30 BTOpxeHHA Ha KyOy. 

C mupatckoro cyqHa Obl MpoHsBeyeH 06- 
ctpen Tapanbi. Topopat, uTo crpesasn 6e3- 
OTBETCTBEHHO KYOMHCKHe 9MurpaHTb!. Bo3- 
MOXHO, 9TO HU Tak. Ho, cipalimBaetca, 
OTKyja OHM cTpeiaiM. Beb y HUX, y 3THX 
KyOMHUeB, HET TeppHTOPHH, OHM Oeriel{bl 
C POMMHbI, y HAX H€T HHKaKHX CpeCTB MIA 
Be]ICHHA BOCHHbIX JIeHCTBHH. 

3HayuuT, KTO-TO BJIOXKWJI HM B PyYKH 9TO 
opyxxkve Jia OOcTpella CapaHbl, WIA mupaT- 
CKMX j{eHCTBHM B KapHOCKOM Mope, B 
TeppuTOpHabHbIx Bofax KyOsi. Bes 
HeMBICJIMMad Bellb B Hallie BPeMA He 3aMe- 
TUTb TMpaTCcKHH KopaOlib, ja ellie MMe B BHILy 
TaKy¥O HaCbICHHOCTb AMePHKaHCKHX KO- 
pa6sev B KapnOckoM mope, C KOTOpbIXx co6- 
CTBEHHO BCe TIpocMaTpHBaeTcA WH HaOJIKO- 
naetca. WM B TakHX yCJIOBHAX MIMpaTCKHe KO- 
pa6sm CBOGOAHO pa3rysIMBaroT BOKpyr Ky6sl, 
oOcTpesMBaloT Ky6y, copepliartoT mupaTcKoe 
HallajleHve Ha MHpHble TpaHCciOpTHble cysla. 
Bejb H3BeECTHO, UTO OHH axe OOcCTPeJIAJIN U 
aHIIMHCKOe Tpy3OBOe CysHO. 

Cnosom, Ky6a Haxogusiacb NO] HelMpepbiB- 
HOH yrpo30H arpeCcCHBHbIX CHJI, KOTOpbIe He 
CKPbIBaJIM CBOMX HaMepeHHM BTOPrHyTbcA Ha 
TeppuToputo Ky6pl. 

KyOuHCKHH HapOjl XOUeT CTPOHTb CBOFO 
2%KW3Hb B CBOHMX WHTepecax, Oe3 BMellla- 
TeJIBCTBa H3BHe. ITO ero MpaBO, HM HeJIb3A 
BMCHATb CMY B BHHY TO, YTO OH XOUeT ObITb 
XO3AHHOM CBOCH CTpaHbl, pacilops2KaTbcs 
mloyqaMu cBoero Tpyya. Yrpo3sa BTOpxeHHA 
Ha KyOy u Bce ApyrMe 3aTeH C CO3]]aHHeM 
HallpssKeHHOM OOcTaHOBKH BOKpyr KyObI 
mpeqHa3HayeHbl IA TOTO, YTOObI MOPOUTb 
HeyBepeHHOCTb KYOHHCKOrO Hapojla, 3ally- 
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further work on weapons construction sites, has 
given a new order to dismantle the arms which you 
described as offensive, and to crate and return 
them to the Soviet Union. 


Mr. President, I should like to repeat what I had 
already written to you in my earlier messages 
—that the Soviet Government has given economic 
assistance to the Republic of Cuba, as well as 
arms, because Cuba and the Cuban people were 
constantly under the continuous threat of an 
invasion of Cuba. 


A piratic vessel had shelled Havana. They say 
that this shelling was done by irresponsible Cuban 
emigres. Perhaps so; however, the question is 
from where did they shoot. It is a fact that these 
Cubans have no territory, they are fugitives from 
their country, and they have no means to conduct 
military operations. 


This means that someone put into their hands 
these weapons for shelling Havana and for piracy 
in the Caribbean in Cuban territorial waters. It is 
impossible in our time not to notice a piratic ship, 
considering the concentration in the Caribbean of 
American ships from which everything can be 
seen and observed. In these conditions, pirate 
ships freely roam around and shell Cuba and make 
piratic attacks on peaceful cargo ships. It is known 
that they even shelled a British cargo ship. 


In a word, Cuba was under the continuous 
threat of aggressive forces, which did not conceal 
their intention to invade its territory. 


The Cuban people want to build their life in 
their own interests without external interference. 
This is their right, and they cannot be blamed for 
wanting to be masters of their own country and 
disposing of the fruits of their own labor. The 
threat of invasion of Cuba and all other schemes 
for creating tension over Cuba are designed to 
strike the Cuban people with a sense of insecurity, 
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raTb efO, MOMellaTb EMy CIOKOMHO CTpOUTb 
CBOIO HOBYFO XKH3Hb. 

Tocnogun IIpe3suqent, «a euje pa3 xouy 
CHO CKa3aTb, UTO MbI He MOPJIM ObITb paB- 
HOYUIHbIMH K 3TOMY, H CoBeTCKoe MmpaBH- 
TEJIbCTBO PelIMIO OKa3aTb MOMOLIb Ky6e 
CTpeQCTBaMH 3allJMTbI MpOTHB arpeccuH, 
TOJIbKO CpefICTBaMH B WesIax OOOpoHI. Mor 
MOcTaBMIM Tyla cpefqcTBa OOOPOHbI, KO- 
Topbie Bbi Ha3bIBaeTe CpescCTBaMH HacTy- 
nieHua. [locraBusiu Ux WIA TOO, UTOOBI HE 
ObINO COBEPIIeHO HalayeHHa NpoTHB KyObl, 
Y4TOObI He ObINO WOMyWIeHO HeOOyMaHHbIXx 
aki. 

SL c yBaxKeHHeM HU JJOBEpHeM OTHOLLLYyCb K 
Baulemy 3aABsIeHHIO, H3I0%KeHHOMY B Ba- 
wieM mocmaHuu 27 okTAOpa 1962 r., 4TO Ha 
Ky6y He OyyeT COBeplieHO HallayeHHA, He 
6yneT BTOPxeHHA, IpH4eM He TOKO CO 
cTOpoHbI CoenvHeHHbix Illtatop, HO u co 
CTOPOHbI Apyrux cTpaH 3allagqHOrO Mosy- 
wlapwaA, KaK CKa3aHO B TOM Xe Ballem no- 
cnaHHuv. Tora H MOTHBBI, NOOYIMBLUIMe Hac 
K OKa3aHHIO MOMOMIM Takoro XapakTepa 
Ky6e, ornagaroT. IlosTomy MbI H asIM yKa- 
3aHHe HallMM Odpulepam (a 9TH CpescTBa, 
Kak «¢ ye cooOuja Bam, HaxOATCA B pyKax 
COBETCKHX OGuLepoB) MpOBeCcTH COOTBeT- 
CTBYyHOlMe Mepbl N10 MpeKpalljeHulo CTPOH- 
TEJIbCTBa YKa3aHHbIX OOBEKTOB, J[CMOH- 
Taxky MUX M BO3BpalljeHHO HX B CoBeTCKHM 
Coro3. Kak « BaM yxKe COOOLIaJI B MHcbMe 27 
OKTAOpA, MbI cormacHbl c Bamu joro- 
BOPUTbcA O TOM, 4TOObI NpescTaBuTesM 
OOH mors yHocTOBepuTbCA B JEMOHTAxKe 
TUX CpejICTB. 

Takum O06pa30M, eCJIM OCHOBbIBaTbCA Ha 
Bauiux 3aBepeHuax, KOTOpbie Boi cyenamn, 
M HalliMx pacnopsxxKeHHAX O JEMOHTAXe, TO 
HasIMyjO BCe HeOOXOAMMbIe yCNOBMA IIA 
JIMKBMalHM CO3aBLUIeCTOCA KOH@JIMKTA. 

A c yhopseTBopeHveMm OTMe4alo, TO Bb 
OTKJIMKHYJIMCb Ha MOM MOXKesIaHHA O TOM, 
YTOObI JIMKBUMPOBaTb YKa3aHHOe OMmacHoe 
MNOJOXKeHHe, a TAKXKE CO3LaTb YCIOBMA AIA 
6oNee BAYMYMBOU OLCHKH Mex yHapOAHOro 
NOJOXKeHHA, ApeBaTOrO OOJIbLIMMM oOMac- 
HOCTAMH B Halll BeK TePpMOAMeEpHOrO 
OpyXKHA, pakKeTHOM TEXHHKM, KOCMMYCCKHX 
KopaOsien, rmOOasIbHbIX pakeT M Mpouero 
CMepTOHOCHOrO oOpyxkHxA. B oOecneyeHun 
Mpa 3aHHTepecoBaHbl Bce HOnM. [loatomy 
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intimidate them, and prevent them from peaceful- 
ly building their new life. 


Mr. President, I should like to say clearly once 
more that we could not remain indifferent to this. 
The Soviet Government decided to render assis- 
tance to Cuba with the means of defense against 
aggression—only with means for defense pur- 
poses. We have supplied the defense means which 
you describe as offensive means. We have sup- 
plied them to prevent an attack on Cuba—to pre- 
vent rash acts. 


I regard with respect and trust the statement 
you made in your message of October 27, 1962, 
that there would be no attack, no invasion of 
Cuba, and not only on the part of the United 
States, but also on the part of other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, as you said in your same 
message. Then the motives which induced us to 
render assistance of such a kind to Cuba disap- 
pear. It is for this reason that we instructed our of- 
ficers—these means as I had already informed you 
earlier are in the hands of the Soviet officers—to 
take appropriate measures to discontinue con- 
struction of the aforementioned facilities, to dis- 
mantle them, and to return them to the Soviet 
Union. As I had informed you in the letter of 
October 27, we are prepared to reach agreement 
to enable United Nations Representatives to veri- 
fy the dismantling of these means. 


Thus in view of the assurances you have given 
and our instructions on dismantling, there is every 
condition for eliminating the present conflict. 


I note with satisfaction that you have responded 
to the desire I expressed with regard to elimina- 
tion of the aforementioned dangerous situation, 


“as well as with regard to providing conditions for a 


more thoughtful appraisal of the international sit- 
uation, fraught as it is with great dangers in our 
age of thermonuclear weapons, rocketry, space- 
ships, global rockets, and other deadly weapons. 
All people are interested in insuring peace.’ 


'The translation introduced a paragraph here. 


Mbl, OOJICYCHHbIe JOBEPHeM HU OOJIbLUION OT- 
BETCTBCHHOCTbIO, HE JOJDKHbI JOMyCKaTb 
o6ocTpeHua OOCTAHOBKH HM JOJDKHbI JIMKBH- 
WMpoBaTb oO4arH, Me co3faHa oOMnacHas 
CMTyaljwA, UpeBaTad TxAKEJIbIMH TMOCcIeL- 
CTBHAMH Jia esa Mupa. M ecm HaM yacTca 
BMecte c BaMH HM C MOMOLIbIO JIpyrux 
mrogen WOOpow BOJIM JIMKBHMpOBaTb ITY 
HallpsKeHHY!O OOCTAHOBKY, TO MbI JOJIKHbI 
TaKxe MO3aO0THTBCA O TOM, U4TOOBI He 
BO3HHKaIO JPyrHX OMaCHbIX KOHQJIMKTOB, 
KOTOpble MOTryT IIpHBeCTH K MHPOBOH Tep- 
MOAJepHOU KaTacTpode. 

B 3akylroueHHe XOUy CKa3aTb OO yperyJIH- 
poBaHHH OTHOWIeHHH Mexy HATO 4 rocy- 
flapeTBamu Bapuiasckoro JJoropopa, 0 4eM 
Boi ynomuuaete. Mb yxe aBHo 00 3TOM ro- 
BOPHJIM HW TOTOBbI NMpOOJKUTb C Bamu 00- 
MeH MHeEHMAMH TIO 9TOMY BOMpocy HW HaHTH 
pa3yMHoe peuleHve. Takxke XOTHM IIpo- 
NOJ2XKUTb OOMCH MHEHHAMH O 3aliIpelljeHHn 
aTOMHOrO, TePMOAeEPpHOrO Opy2xKHA, O BCe- 
o6ujeM pa30pyxXeHHH HW MpoyHx BoMpocax, 
Kacarolluxca ociaO6neHHA Mex] yHapowtHOn 
HallpsxKeHHOCTH. 

T-n IIpe3uqeur, a qoBepsato Battiemy 3axB- 
JIGHHIO, HO, C JIpyroM CTOPOHbI, ecTb Oe30T- 
BeTCTBCHHbIe JIM, KOTOPbie 3axOTeJIM ObI 
cewuac OCyLIeCTBUTb BTOpxKeHHe Ha Kyby u 
TEM CaMbIM pa3BA3aTb BOMHY. Eciim MbI Jle- 
ylaeM MipakTH4YecKHe War HW 3aABJIAeM O Je- 
MOHTaxe HW 9BaKyall[MH COOTBETCTBYFOLIMX 
cpeycTB c KyObli, TO, Jeulad 9TO, MbI OJ{HO- 
BPe€MCHHO XOTHM CO3JaTb YBCPeHHOCThb y 
KyYOMHCKOrO Hapojyja B TOM, 4TO MbI Ha- 
XOJ[MMCA BMeCTe C HHM H He CHHMaeM C ceOa 
OTBETCTBCHHOCTH 3a OKa3aHHe MOMOLIM 
KyYOHHCKOMy Hapojy. 

Mbi yOex*eHbI, YTO HapObl BCeX CTpaH, 
Kak WH Bol, rocnoquH [Ipe3sufexT, NpaBiib- 
HO MeHa” mouMeTe. Mb He yrpoxaem. MbI 
XOTHM TOJIbKO MHpa. MHaiia cTpaHa 
cewuac HaxOUTCA Ha Nopbeme. Hawi Hapoy 
HacilaxkfaeTcaA MmOqaMH cBOero MHpHOro 
Tpyaa. On WOCTHr OFPOMHBIX yciexos Mocse 
OKTAOpbCKOH peBOJIOUMH, CO3fall BeJIH- 
yanliHe MaTepHaJIbHble, JYXOBHbIe HM KyJIb- 
TYPHble WeHHOCTH. Haul Hapoy NOb3yeTcA 
39THMH WeCHHOCTAMH HW XOU4eCT Ppa3BUBaTb 
aJIblue CBOH yclexH, XOUeT CBOMM yIOpHbIM 
TPyHOM OOecneyHTh JaIbHeMlee pasBuTHe 
MO MYTH MHpa H COLMMasIbHOrO Mporpecca. 
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Therefore, vested with trust and great responsi- 
bility, we must not allow the situation to become 
aggravated and must stamp out the centers where 
a dangerous situation fraught with grave conse- 
quences to the cause of peace has arisen. If we, to- 
gether with you, and with the assistance of other 
people of good will, succeed in eliminating this 
tense atmosphere, we should also make certain 
that no other dangerous conflicts which could lead 
to a world nuclear catastrophe would arise. 


In conclusion, I should like to say some- 
thing about a detente between NATO and the 
Warsaw Treaty countries that you have men- 
tioned. We have spoken about this long since and 
are prepared to continue to exchange views on this 
question with you and to find a reasonable solu- 
tion. We should like to continue the exchange 
of views on the prohibition of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear weapons, general disarmament, and 
other problems relating to the relaxation of inter- 
national tension. 


Although I trust your statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are irresponsible people who would 
like to invade Cuba now and thus touch off a war. 
If we do take practical steps and proclaim the dis- 
mantling and evacuation of the means in question 
from Cuba, in so doing we, at the same time, 
want the Cuban people to be certain that we are 
with them and are not absolving ourselves of re- 
sponsibility for rendering assistance to the Cuban 
people. 


We are confident that the people of all 
countries, like you, Mr. President, will under- 
stand me correctly. We are not threatening. We 
want nothing but peace. Our country is now on the 
upsurge. Our people are enjoying the fruits of 
their peaceful labor. They have achieved tremen- 
dous successes since the October Revolution, and 
created the greatest material, spiritual, and cul- 
tural values. Our people are enjoying these val- 
ues; they want to continue developing their 
achievements and insure their further develop- 
ment on the way of peace and social progress by 
their persistent labor. 
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A xotren Obl, r-H [Ipe3ufeHT, HAMOMHUTE 
BaM, 4TO BOeCHHbIe CaMOJIETbI pa3BebIBa- 
TeMbHOrO XapakTepa HapyllaiM TpaHUllbl 
Cosetckoro Coro3a, B CBA3H C 4eM y Hac C 
BaMH ObIJIM KOHJIMKTBI, AMeJI MECTO OOMCH 
HoTaMH. B 1960 r. MbI COMM Balll CaMOJICT 
Y-2, pa3BeQbIBaTeIbHbIM NOMeT KOTOpOrO 
Hag. CCCP mpusen K TOMy, 4TO ObIsa COp- 
BaHa BCTpeya B Bepxax B Ilapwxe. Bol 
3aHAIM TOra MpaBHJIbHy!O MO3HIIMIO, 
OCYQMB 9TO IIpecrymHoe JeHCTBHe MpexHEeroO 
nmpaBuTesbcTBa CILIA. 

Ho yxe Bo Bpema Bauiero npeObiBaHua Ha 
nocry mpe3MqeHTa HMell MeCTO BTOpOu 
cily4al HapylleHHaA Halen TpaHullbI aMepu- 
KaHCKHM CaMosieTOM Y-2 B paitoHe Caxa- 
jimuHa. Mbr yxe Bam nucasu 00 3TOM Hapy- 
weHuu 30 aprycta. Bai Tora OTBETHJIH HaM, 
YTO 3TO HapyleHHe MpOM3OLIIO B pe3yJIb- 
TaTe MIOXOM NOFOpbl, U Wasim 3aBepeHue, 
yTO 3TOFO He NOBTOpUuTca. MbI c FOBepvemM 
OTHECIMCb K BalllemMy 3aBepeHHtO, NOTOMY 
YTO JCHCTBUTeJIbHO B 3TOM paHoHe Obisla 
Torga nioxad noroya. 

Onuako ecain Obi He ObIIO 3a aH BaluiMM 
caMOleTaM JleTaTb OKOJIO Halllen TeppH- 
TOpHH, TO MH MOXasd Norofla He MOryia ObI 3a- 
BeCTH AMEPHKaHCKH CaMOJIeCT B Halle BO3- 
yuiHoe mpocrpaHcTso. OrTcroyja cileqyetT 
BbIBOJ,, UTO ITO WeNaeTCcA c Begoma [lenTa- 
roHa, KOTOpbIM NomMpaeT Mex]tyHapoOsHble 
HOpMBI HM HapyliaeT rpaHHl{bI Apyrux rocy- 
wapcts. 

Ee 6onee onacHbii clyyaw MMeJI MeCTO 
28 oKTAOpA, KOFa Ball pasBeMbIBAaTeIbHbIN 
caMOleT BTOprca B Mpeyeubi CopetTcKoro 
Coro3a Ha ceBepe, B pahone UyKOTcKOro n0- 
jlyocTpoBa, HM MpoueTes Haj Halen Teppu- 
TopueH. CnpaumBaetca, r-H [Ipesugexr, 
KaK MbI JJOJDKHbI 3TO pacleHHBaTb. AITO 9TO 
— nposokayua? Bai camomeT HapyllaeT 
Hallly rpaHuuly, a ele B TAKOe TPeBOXKHOE 
BpeMA, KOTOPOe MbI C BaMM TepexMBaeM, 
KOrja BCe IIpHBeeHO B OOEBYFO FOTOBHOCT. 
Befb aMepHKaHCKHA CaMOJICT-HapyLIMTesIb 
BIIOHE MOXKHO IIpHHATb 3a COMOapy_MpoB- 
WIMK C AepHbIM OpyxXHeM, HM 3TO MOXeT 
TOJIKHYTb Hac Ha pOKOBOH War. Tem Oosee, 
yTO MpaBuTesbcTBO CIA xu [lenrarou jaB- 
HO yXKe 3aABJIAIOT O TOM, UTO y Bac He- 
MIpepbIBHO exypaAT B noNeTe OoMOapyu- 
POBLUMKU C AaTOMHbIMH OOMOamuH. IlosTomy 
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I should like to remind you, Mr. President, that 
military reconnaissance planes have violated the 
borders of the Soviet Union. In connection with 
this there have been conflicts between us and 
notes exchanged. In 1960 we shot down your U-2 
plane, whose reconnaissance flight over the USSR 
wrecked the summit meeting in Paris. At that 
time, you took a correct position and denounced 
that criminal act of the former U.S. Administra- 
tion. 


But during your term of office as President an- 
other violation of our border has occurred, by an 
American U-2 plane in the Sakhalin area. We 
wrote you about that violation on 30 August. At 
that time you replied that that violation had oc- 
curred as a result of poor weather, and gave assur- 
ances that this would not be repeated. We trusted 
your assurance, because the weather was indeed 
poor in that area at that time. 


But had not your planes been ordered to fly 
about our territory, even poor weather could not 
have brought an American plane into our air- 
space. Hence, the conclusion that this is being 
done with the knowledge of the Pentagon, which 
tramples on international norms and violates the 
borders of other states. 


A still more dangerous case occurred on 28 Oc- 
tober, when one of your reconnaissance planes in- 
truded over Soviet borders in the Chukotka Pen- 
insula area in the north and flew over our territo- 
ry. The question is, Mr. President: How should we 
regard this. What is this: A provocation? One of 
your planes violates our frontier during this anx- 
ious time we are both experiencing, when every- 
thing has been put into combat readiness. Is it not 
a fact that an intruding American plane could be 
easily taken for a nuclear bomber, which might 
push us to a fateful step? And all the more so since 
the U.S. Government and Pentagon long ago de- 
clared that you are maintaining a continuous nu- 
clear bomber patrol. Therefore, you can imagine 


Bi MoxeTe ce6e mpefcTaBuTb, KaKyt0 OT- 
BETCTBEHHOCTh Bi GepeTe Ha ces, OCO- 
6eHHO CeMyac, B TAKOe TPEBOXHOE BpeMs, 
KOTOPOe MBI MepexXHBaeM C BaMH. 

A ObI NpOcus MpaBHJIbHO 9TO OLLCHHTh U 
IIPHHATb COOTBETCTBYIOMIME Mepbl, YTOObI 
9TO He NOCYXKUIO NPOBOKalMeH K pa3BA3bI- 
BaHHtO BOMHBI. 

A Obl xOTes TakxKe BbICKa3aTb Bam cule- 
qyroujee moxkesaHve. KoueyHo, 9TO fes0 
KyOuHckoro Hapojla. Y Bac HeT cenuac 
JIMMIOMaTHYeCKHX OTHOLWICHHH, HO A Yepes 
CBOMX OdulepoB, KOTOPpble HaxOATCA Ha 
Ky6e, Mero JOHECeHHA, UTO MpaKTHKYIOTCA 
MOMeTbI AMCPHKAaHCKUX CaMOJIETOB Hall 
Ky6ou. 

MbI 3aHHTepecoBaHbI B TOM, 4UTOOBI 
BooOmle B MUpe He ObIJIO BOMHbI KH YTOObI 
KYOMHCKMM Hapoy xu cmoKOMHO. Ho, 
Kpome TOI, r-H IIpe3ufeHT, He CeKpeT, 4TO 
MbI HMeeM CBOMX JIFOMeH Ha Ky6e. Ilo zoro- 
BOpy C KYOMHCKHM [IpaBHTeJIbCTBOM MbI 
MMeeM TaM OdulepoB, HHCTPyKTOPOB, KO- 
TOpble OO6yualoT KYOHHILeB, OOJIbLUIyHO 4aCTb 
MpOCTbIX JIOMeH: CMelMasIMCTOB, arpoHo- 
MOB, 300TCXHHKOB, AppuraTopos, MeJIMopa- 
TOpOB, MpocTo paOounx, TpaKTOPHCTOB U 
apyrux. Mpi 3a00THMCA O HHX. 

A Ob mpocun Bac, r-H IIpesupenr, 
yuecTb, YTO HapylieHHe BO3yYWIHOrO Tpo- 
cTpaHcTBa KyObl aMepHKaHCKHMH CaMolie- 
TaMH TaKXKe MOXET MMECTh OMACHble MOcIe]- 
crBua. MV ecnu Boi He XOTUTe 9TOFO, TOrMa He 
cneqoBano Obl aBaTb MOBOa K TOMY, 
YTOObI CO3aBaslaCh OMacHad CHTyalHsA. 

Mb cewuac OJKHbI ObITh OUCH OCTO- 
POXHBI H He JleaTb TAKMX WaroB, KOTOPbIe 
He MpHHeCcyT MOb3bI OOOPOHE TocysapcTs, 
BOBJICUCHHbIX B KOHQJIMKT, a JIMIIb MOryT 
BbI3bIBaTh Pa3s|paxkeHHe U axke ABMTbCA 
mpoBokalMen 1a poKoBoro mara. [lostTomy 
MbI JOJDKHbI MIpOABHTb TPe3BOCTb, PasyM- 
HOCTb MU BO3EpXKaTbCA OT TAKHX WlaroB. 

Mbr WeHHM MHp, MOXeT OBITb, axe 
Oombiue, EM pyre Haposbl, MOTOMy 4TO 
MbI lepexKHJIM CTpallHyto BOMHY c PuTIepoM. 
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the responsibility you are assuming, especially 
now, when we are living through such anxious 
times. 


[I should like to ask you to assess this correctly 
and to take steps accordingly, to prevent it from 
serving as a provocation to touch off a war.]' 


I should like to express the following wish: it 
concerns the Cuban people. You do not have dip- 
lomatic relations. But through my officers in 
Cuba, I have reports that American planes are 
making flights over Cuba. 


We are interested that there should be no war in 
the world, and that the Cuban people should live 
in peace. And besides, Mr. President, it is no se- 
cret that we have our people in Cuba. Under such 
a treaty with the Cuban Government we have sent 
there officers, instructors, mostly plain people: 
specialists, agronomists, zootechnicians, irriga- 
tors, land reclamation specialists, plain workers, 
tractor drivers, and others. We are concerned 
about them. 


I should like you to consider, Mr. President, 
that violation of Cuban airspace by American 
planes could also lead to dangerous conse- 
quences. And if you do not want this to happen, it 
would better if no cause is given for a dangerous 
situation to arise. 


We must be careful now and refrain from any 
steps which would not be useful to the defense of 
the states involved in the conflict, which could 
only cause irritation and even serve as a provoca- 
tion for a fateful step. Therefore, we must display 
sanity, reason, and refrain from such steps. 


We value peace perhaps even more than other 
peoples because we went through a terrible war 
with Hitler. But our people will not falter in the 


'This paragraph was omitted from initial translation 
but was included in version published in Bulletin, Nov. 
19, 1973, p. 653. 
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Ho nalll Hapoy He AporHeT Mepey HOObIM 
HCIIbITaHHeM, Halll HApO MOBepAxeT CBOeMYy 
IpaBUTeJIbCTBY, a MbI 3aBEpACM CBOM Hapoy 
H MMpOBy!O OOMIECTBEHHOCTb, 4YTO CoBeTc- 
KOe IIpaBUTeJIbCTBO He act ceOx CIIpPOBOLH- 
popatb. Ho ecm MpOBOKaTOpbI pa3BAxKYT 
BOMHY, TO OHH He yHYT OT OTBETCTBEHHOCTH 
M OT TSXKEJIbIX MOCHeACTBHM, KOTOpbIe 
mpuveceT HM BoMHa. Ho MbI yOex«eHbI B 
TOM, 4TO NOOeAMT pa3syM, BOMHAa He OyyeT 
pa3Ba3aHa M OyfeT OOectIeueH MUP HU Oe3- 
OMacHOCTb HapoOjoB. 

B cOa3M Cc BewylMMca Ccemuac MeperoBo- 
pamu uv. 0. TeHepambHoro cekpeTapa r-Ha 
Tawa c mpencraBuTenamu CospercKoro 
Coro3a, CoequHeHHblx Iltatos AMepHuKH U 
PecnyO6muku Ky6a CoseTckoe mpaBu- 
TeJIbCTBO HalIpaBHio B Hpro-Mopx nepsoro 
3aMeCTHTeJIA MMHMCTpa MHOCTpaHHbIXx [les 
CCCP B. B. Ky3HejoBa WIA OKa3aHHA CO- 
wevictsua r-Hy Tany B ero OaropoyHbIx 
yCHJIMAX, HallpaBJICHHbIX K JIMKBMalMv 
CNO2KMBINIeETOCA ONaCHOrO MOJIOXKEeHHA. 


C yBaxkeHHeM K Bam 


H. Xpyuyjes 


Kennedy Message of October 28, 1962' 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 


I am replying at once to your broadcast 
message of October twenty-eight, even 
though the official text has not yet reached 
me, because of the great importance I attach 
to moving forward promptly to the settle- 
ment of the Cuban crisis. I think that you and 
I, with our heavy responsibilities for the 
maintenance of peace, were aware that de- 
velopments were approaching a point where 
events could have become unmanageable. 


‘English text from Bulletin, Nov. 19, 1973, pp. 654-55; 
text delivered to Sovembassy Washington and released to 
press at 4:35 p.m. Washington time on Oct. 28, 1962, and 
transmitted by DOS to Amembassy Moscow at 5:03 p.m. 
Washington time on Oct. 28, 1962; text delivered to MFA 
Moscow at 6:10 a.m. Moscow time on Oct. 29, 1962; Rus- 
sian text as translated by MFA. 
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face of any test. Our people trust their Govern- 
ment, and we assure our people and world public 
opinion that the Soviet Government will not allow 
itself to be provoked. But if the provocateurs un- 
leash a war, they will not evade responsibility and 
the grave consequences a war would bring upon 
them. But we are confident that reason will tri- 
umph, that war will not be unleashed and peace 
and the security of the peoples will be insured. 


In connection with the current negotiations be- 
tween Acting Secretary General U Thant and rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Union, the United 
States, and the Republic of Cuba, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has sent First Deputy Foreign Minister 
V. V. Kuznetsov to New York to help U Thant in 
his noble efforts aimed at eliminating the present 
dangerous situation. 


Respectfully yours, 
N. Khrushchev 


pm YBaxkaembix r-H [Ipeqcegatens! 


> 


A cpa3y *e oTBeyato Ha Batlle moctaHHe OT 
28 OKTAOpA, NepewaHHoe MO pasHO, XOTA A ele 
He NOyuH OSUUMANbHOrO TeKCTA, TaK KaK IIpH- 
lakO OfPOMHOe 3HaueHHe TOMY, UTOOBI EMCTBO- 
BaTb ObICTpO B WeAX pa3pelieHHA KyOMHCKOrO 
Kpu3uca.” 

A ymato, 4To Boi 4 A MpH TOM OrPOMHON OT- 
BETCTBEHHOCTH, KOTOpy!O MbI HeceM 3a Nomep- 
»KaHve MMpa, CO3HaBaJIM, YTO COObITHA NpHOMH- 
*KaJIMCb K TAKOMY NOO%KeHHW, KOFa OHM MOFJIN 
BbIMTH H3-NOW KOATpons.” 


?The Russian translation introduced a paragraph 
break here. 


So I welcome this message and consider it an 
important contribution to peace. 


The distinguished efforts of Acting Secre- 
tary General U Thant have greatly facilitated 
both our tasks. I consider my letter to you of 
October twenty-seventh and your reply of to- 
day as firm undertakings on the part of both 
our governments which should be promptly 
carried out. I hope that the necessary mea- 
sures can at once be taken through the 
United Nations, as your message says, so 
that the United States in turn will be able to 
remove’ the quarantine measures now in ef- 
fect. I have already made arrangements to 
report all these matters to the Organization 
of American States, whose members share a 
deep interest in a genuine peace in the Carib- 
bean area. 


You referred in your letter to a violation of 
your frontier by an American aircraft in the 
area of the Chukotsk Peninsula. I have 
learned that this plane, without arms or pho- 
tographic equipment, was engaged in an air 
sampling mission in connection with your nu- 
clear tests. Its course was direct from Eielson 
Air Force Base in Alaska to the North Pole 
and return. In turning south, the pilot made a 
serious navigational error which carried him 
over Soviet territory. He immediately made 
an emergency call on open radio for naviga- 
tional assistance and was guided back to his 
home base by the most direct route. I regret 
this incident and will see to it that every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent recurrence. 


Mr. Chairman, both of our countries have 
great unfinished tasks and I know that your 
people as well as those of the United States 
can ask for nothing better than to pursue 
them free from the fear of war. Modern sci- 
ence and technology have given us the possi- 
bility of making labor fruitful beyond any- 
thing that could have been dreamed of a few 
decades ago. 


' As transmitted to Moscow, the text read “‘in turn can 
remove.” 
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Tlostomy «a mpuBetctsyro Bale nocmaHHve u 
C4HTalO erO BaXKHbIM BKJIaIOM B eso OOecrie- 
4eHHA Mupa. 

TloxBaybHble yYCHIHA HCNOMHAWOLeErO O083aH- 
HOCTH reHepasIbHOrO cekpeTapa Y TaHa 3Ha4dH- 
TeJIbHO OONerunIH Bally uw Moto 3ayayy. A pac- 
CMaTpPHBalO CBOe MHCbMO Bam oT 27 OKTAOpA Hu 
Baul ceroqHAWIHHH OTBeET Kak TBepfble 06x3a- 
TeJICTBa OOONX HalMX MpaBUTeJIbCTB, KOTOPble 
cnlemyeT ObICTpO OcyLecTBUTD.” 

A Haferocb, YTO MOXKHO OyyeT uepe3 OpraHu- 
3aunIo O6ObeqHHeHHbIX Haluun HemMelJIeHHO 
IIPHHATb HEOOXOAMMbIe Mepbl, KAK TOBOPHTCA B 
Baulem mocmaHun, c TeM, 4TOObI CoeqHHeHHbIe 
ITaTb B CBOKO OYepesb ObIIM B COCTOAHHH OT- 
MeCHHTb OCYLICCTBJIACMblIe CeH4Yac Mepbl Ka- 
paHTHHa. A yxe OTMal pacnopsxeHHe O TOM, 
YTOObI JONOXKUTb O60 BCex YTHX BOMpOcax Op- 
raHW3alMH AaMePpHKaHCKHMX FOcyapcTB, JICHbI 
KOTOPOH r1yOOKO 3aHHTepecoBaHbI B MOJJIMHHOM 
Mupe B KapHOcKoM paHoue. 

B cBoem mucbMe Bbi ynOMHHaeTe O HapylieHHu 
BallMX TpaHHl| AMe€PHKaHCKHM CaMOJICTOM B 
pawoue Uykotckoro nomyocrpospa. Mue craso 
W3BeCTHO, 4YTO ITOT CaMOJIET, He HMECBLUHH HH 
BOOpyXXeHHA, HH alilapaTypbl WA coro- 
rpacduposanus, Opa MpoObl BOsyxa B CBA3H C 
BalUMMH AJepHbIMH MCIIbITAaHHAMH. Ero Kypc m1po- 
jleradl MpAMO C BOCHHO-BO3YLWIHOM 6a3bl QUJICOH 
Ha Ansacke, K CeBpepHomy moslrocy HW OOpaTHo. 
IIpu nopopote Ha for JeTYHK JOMycTH Cepbe3- 
Hy!O HaBHrallMOHHybO OWWIHMOKY, B pe3yJIbTaTe KO- 
TOPOH OH OKa3aJICA Hall COBETCKON TEppHTOpHeH. 
OH HeMeJJICHHO 3alpocusI NO OTKPbITOMYy paqHo 
CpOuHY!O HaBHrallMOHHYy!O MOMOLIb, HM ero KparT- 
yanUIMM TyTeM HalpaBMJId Ha ero HCXOHYO 
6a3y. A coxasero 06 9TOM HHUMeHTe HM M03a- 
O0uycb O TOM, YTOObI ObIIM MPHHATHI BCe MepbI 
MIPe€MOCTOPOXHOCTH IA MpeOTBpallleHHA ero 
NOBTOpeHHA. 

T-H IIpegcegatenb! Ilepeq o6Oeumu HaluiMmMu 
CTpaHaMH CTOAT BaxXKHble 3aa4uH, KOTOpbIe 
IIpeACTOUT 3aBePLUIMTh, HM A 3HakO, UTO KaK Balll 
Hapow, Tak H Hapow CoequHenubix Illraros He 
“*KeNaloT HMYerO Jyyuero, KaK MpOfO/KaTh 
BbINOJIHEHHe ITHX 3aad, He OMacadCcb BOMHBI. 
CoppeMeHHad HayKa HW TeXHHKa JjaJIM HaM BO3- 
MOXHOCTb CileaTb Tpy TaKMM IJIOMOTBOPHbIM, 
4TO BCeFO JIMLb HECKOJIbKO JICCATHICTHM Ha3sall 
06 3TOM HeJIb3A ObINIO axe HW MEYTATh. 


?The Russian translation introduced a paragraph 
break here. 
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I agree with you that we must devote ur- 
gent attention to the problem of disarma- 
ment, as it relates to the whole world and also 
to critical areas. Perhaps now, as we step 
back from danger, we can together make real 
progress in this vital field. I think we should 
give priority to questions relating to the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons, on earth and 
in outer space, and to the great effort for a 
nuclear test ban. But we should also work 
hard to see if wider measures of disarmament 
can be agreed and put into operation at an 
early date. The United States government 
will be prepared to discuss these questions 
urgently, and in a constructive spirit, at 
Geneva or elsewhere. 


John F. Kennedy 


Khrushev [sic] Confidential 
Message of October 28, 1962' 


Ysp3xKaeMbii, r-H [Ipesugeur, 


Tlocon lo6ppinuy cooOmMs MHe O pasro- 
Bope c Pobeprom KenuHeyu, COCTOABIIICMCA 
27 oxTa6pa. B sTom pa3roBope Podept Keu- 
He COCMasIcA Ha TO, YTO AIA Bac B HacTos- 
Wjee BPeEMA 3ATPYAHUTEIbHO MyONMYHO O0- 
cyK]aTb BOMpoc O JIMKBMal[MM aMepHKaH- 
CKMX paKeTHbIx 6a3 B TypljMu BBM Toro, 
YTO pa3MelleHve TakHx 6a3 B TypijHi ObiI0 
ocpopmsleHo pemieHvem Cospeta HATO. 

Bpuia moqyepKHyTa TaKxe TOTOBHOCTb 
JOrOBOpUTbCA HM 10 TOMY BOMpOocy, MocTaB- 
JICHHOMY B MOeM TOocmaHHu K Bam oT 27 
oxTa0ps. IIpu stom Pobept KenHesu cKa- 
3al, ITO (JIA M3 bATUA TAKUX Oa3 43 Typunn 
nmoTpe6opaocb Obi 4-5 Mecatjes. Bpipaxe- 
HO ObIIO Masee MOxKeNaHHe, YTOOI MpOOs- 
2KHTb OOMCH MHEHHAMM Mexky BaMi HW MHOFO 
M0 JJaHHOMY BOIIpocy Yepe3 NOcpeycTBO Po- 
6epr KenHegu u copnocia HW YTOObI OOMeH 
MHEHHAMM 110 3TOMY BOIpOcy CUMTaTb 
KOHUCHUMAJIBHBIM. 


Russian text, drafted Oct. 28, 1962, was dispatched 
at 5:15 a.m. Moscow time on Oct. 29, 1962, to Sovem- 
bassy Washington with instructions to the Ambassador 
to forward it to Robert Kennedy, which he did on Oct. 
29. On October 30, Robert Kennedy called Amb. Do- 
brynin to his office to say that the President reaffirmed 
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A cornaaceH c BaMu, 4TO MbI JOJDKHbI ChO4UHO 
3aHATbCA MpOOMEMON pa3s0py2XXeHHA B €€ BCEMHp- 
HOM acieKTe, a TaKxe B acieKTe KPHTHYeCCKHX 
panoHos. MoxeT ObiTb, Tellepb, KOrja MbI OT- 
XONMM OT OMMaCHOCTH, MbIl CMO%eM cooomia 
NOOUTHCA peasbHOrO Nporpecca B ITOM XM3HEHHO 
BaXKHOM OOacTH. A yMato, YTO HaM CJleplyeT 
IIpeHOCTaBUTb IpHOpHTeT BOMpoOcaM, CBA3aHHbIM 
C pacipocTpaHeHveM AMepHOroO OpyxKHA Ha 3eM- 
yle MH B KOCMHYeECKOM TIpocTpaHcTBe, a TaKxXe 
QHEprM4HbIM MOMbITKAaM JOOMTLCA 3alIpellleHHna 
ANepHbIX McnbITaHHu. Ho Ham cyleqyeT Takxe 
NpWIOXKUMTh SOowbWIMe yCHIMA, YTOObI MOMBI- 
TaTbCA BLIACHHTh BO3MOXHOCTb JOCTHXKEHHA [O- 
TOBOPeHHOCTH 0 OosIee LIMPOKMX Mepax M10 pa3o- 
PyKeHHIO HM UX ObICTPOM OCYIIeCTBIICHHH. 
IIpapuTenbcTBo CoequHeHHbix Illratop OyyeT 
rOTOBO CpO4HO HM B KOHCTPyKTHBHOM jlyxe 06- 
CYHMTb 3TH BOMpOcbI B 7AKeHeBe WIM rye-1M00 B 
IIpyroM MecTe. 


TI>koH ®. KenHeau 


Dear Mr. President, 


Ambassador Dobrynin has apprised me of his 
conversation with Robert Kennedy which took 
place on October 27. In this conversation Robert 
Kennedy said that it is somewhat difficult for you 
at the present time to publicly discuss the question 
of eliminating the US missile bases in Turkey be- 
cause of the fact that the stationing of those bases 
in Turkey was formalized through a NATO Coun- 
cil decision. 


Readiness to agree on this issue that I raised in 
my message to you of October 27 was also empha- 
sized. In this context Robert Kennedy said that re- 
moval of those bases from Turkey would take 4 to 
5 months. Furthermore, a wish was expressed that 
exchanges of views on this matter between you 
and I should continue through Robert Kennedy 
and the Soviet Ambassador, and that these ex- 
changes should be considered confidential. 


the accord on dismantling the US missile bases in Turkey 
but refused to formalize the accord in any letters and 
therefore requested that the Khrushchev letter be taken 
back, which the Ambassador did. See Foreign Policy 
Archives of the Russian Federation (hereafter, FPA 
RF), f. 059, i. 46, f. 20, d. 95, p. 87. The English version 
is an unofficial translation furnished by the Russian 
Embassy. 


CunTato HEOOXOJJMMbIM 3aABUTb Bam, 4TO 
A MOHMMatO HEKOTOPy!O J[eJIMKaTHOCTh JIA 
Bac oTKppiToro’ paccMoTpeHHa Bompoca oO 
JIMKBU alu AMCPUKAHCKHX PaKeTHBIX 6a3 B 
Typuuu. A* yanrpipato cioxHOCTb 9TOFO 
BOIIpoca HW CUMTAlO TIpaBHJIbHbIM Bawle m0- 
*KeslaHve — nmyONMYHO He OOCyXKMaTb ero. 
CormiaceH Ha TO, YTOObI pa3sroBop Ha 9TY 
TeEMY MEX ly HaMM MpOOJDKUTb B KOHCpH- 
JeHIHasIbHOM NopsyKe uepe3 PoOepta Keu- 
Hew WM coBeTCKorO nociia B BaliwHrroHe 
JjoOpprnvua. Bol, HaBepHoe, 3aMeTHJIN, UTO 
B MOeM ToculaHHu K Bam oT 28 OKTAOpA, KO- 
TOpoe MpesHa3sHayaslOCcb [WIA HEMeJICHHOrO 
ONYJIMKOBaHHA, A STOTO BOMpPOCca He CTAB H 
He CTaBMJI UCKIIIOUMTeIbHO TMOTOMY, UTO 
YUMTbIBall 9TO Baie Nox*esaHHe, MepesaH- 
Hoe yepe3 PoOepta KenHegu. Ho Bce mpen- 
JIOXKEHUA, KOTOPble ObIJIM MHOFO H3JIOXKEHbI 
B 9TOM MOcaHMH, OLIN CieaHbl C YYeTOM 
Toro, uTO Bamu j\aHo corsiacve Ha pelieHHe 
Bompoca 0 Balux pakeTHbIX 6a3ax B Typunn 
B COOTBETCTBHH C TEM, YTO MHO!O OBIIO CKa- 
3aHO B MOcNaHHH OT 27 OKTAOPA U YTO C 
Baten CTOpOHbI ObiIIO 3aABsIIeEHO PoOepToM 
KenHegn B Geceye c noc10M JJOOpbIHHHbIM B 
TOT Ke JIeHb. 

A BbIpaxato Bam OoJIbLIyHO MpH3HaTeJIb- 
HOcTb, 4TO BbI NOpy4HsJIM BbICKa3aTb 9TH 
MBICJIM CBOeMy Opaty P. KeHHegu. 

Bpipaxkato Hajlexily, r-H [Ipesuqent, uTo 
MOrOBOpeHHOCTh H 110 9TOMY BorIpocy OyeT 
O3Ha4aTb War, HW Mp TOM JasleKO HeMalJIO- 
BaXKHbIHM, B lee pa3spaAyKH Mex] yHaposHOH 
Hallps2KeHHOCTH WH HallpaxXCHHOCTH Me@X]ly 
IBYMA HaluiMMH flepxkaBaMu. A 9TO B CBOKO 
ouepesb MOXET MOCIY*XUTb XOPOLIMM TOJIY- 
KOM K PpelJe€HHIO JIpyrHX BOMpOcoB, Ka- 
Carouluxcad Kak Oe30nacHOocTH Esporbl, Tak 
M B WeJIOM Mex yHapOsHOM OOCTAHOBKH. 

I-H IIpesupeut, Kpv3Hc, KOTOpbIM MbI 
c BamMu mepexHJIM, MOXe€T BHOBb IIOBTO- 
PpuTbcaA. DITO TOBOPHT O TOM, YTO Halo 
pelllaTb BOMpOCcbI, B KOTOPbIX 3aJIOXKCHO 


'The Russian text showed that the words «ny6nu4- 
Horo HM» (“publicly and”’) originally preceding the word 
«OTKpbiToro» (“openly”) had been crossed out by pen. 

*The Russian text showed that the words «UTo a» had 
been replaced by “1.” 
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I feel I must state to you that I do understand 
the delicacy involved for you in an open consider- 
ation of the issue of eliminating the US missile 
bases in Turkey. I take into account the complex- 
ity of this issue and I believe you are right about 
not wishing to publicly discuss it. I agree that our 
discussion of this subject be pursued confidential- 
ly through Robert Kennedy and the Soviet Am- 
bassador in Washington. You may have noticed 
that in my message to you on October 28, which 
was to be published immediately, I did not raise 
this question—precisely because I was mindful of 
your wish conveyed through Robert Kennedy. 
But all the proposals that I presented in that mes- 
sage took into account the fact that you had 
agreed to resolve, [sic] the matter of your missile 
bases in Turkey consistent with what I had said in 
my message of October 27 and what you stated 
through Robert Kennedy in his meeting with Am- 
bassador Dobrynin on the same day. 


I express my great appreciation to you for hav- 
ing instructed your brother R. Kennedy to convey 
those thoughts. 


I hope, Mr. President, that agreement on this 
matter, too, shall be ano small step advancing the 
cause of relaxation of international tensions and 
the tensions between our two powers. And that in 
turn can provide a good impetus to resolving other 
issues concerning both the security of Europe and 
the international situation as a whole. 


Mr. President, the crisis that we have gone 
through may repeat again. This means that we 
need to address the issues which contain too 
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CJIMIUKOM MHOro roprouero MaTepHasa. Ko- 
HeYHO, pelllaTb He ceuac. Bugumo, Tpe- 
OyeTcA HeEKOTOpOe BpeMA, YTOObI OCTHIIN 
ctpactu. Ho oTkKslafbiBaTb pellieHve STHX 
BOMPOCOB HeJIb3A, TaK Kak NIpOMOJDKeHHe Ta- 
KOrO MOJOXKeHHA TavT B CeOe MHOFO HeH3- 
BeECTHOrO HM OMacHOro. 


C yBaxkeHHeM 


H. Xpyuyes 


Khrushchev Letter of October 30, 1962' 


Ysaxkaembii r-H [Ipe3ugeur, 


Xouy Bam KoHquAeHUMAJIbHO BbICKa3aTb 
HeKOTOpble COOOpaxKeHHA, KOTOPbIe, ec 
6b1 Bol corsacwsIMCb C HAMM, MOrIM ObI, 10 
MOe€MY MHEHHIO, MOCIIY2KHTb Halllemy OOMWeMy 
ely — cKopevien JIMKBHMaljMM O-CTaTKOB 
omacHoro KpH3HCa, KOTOpbIM MbI C BaMH B 
OCHOBHOM JIMKBHMpoBaIM. ITO NOMOrJIO ObI 
cKopee 3aBeplIMTb yperyJIMpoBaHHe, YTOObI 
2KM3Hb BOILLWJIAa B HOPMA@JIBHY!O KOJICKO. 

IIpexjle Bcero A XOTeJI ObI BbICKa3aTb N0- 
»*KeaHHe O TOM, UTOObI BEI yxe TelMepb OT- 
Ka3aJIMCb OT KapaHTHHa, He O2%KMaACb BBe- 
JleHHA B eHCTBMe Npouleyypbi NO FOCMOTpy 
KopaOeu, 0 KOTOpOM Oba MOCTUIHYTAa JO- 
TOBOPeHHOCTh. ITO ObINO Ob C Balen cTo- 
POHbI O4eHb pa3yMHO. Bb caMv MOHMMaeTe, 
4TO KapaHTHH (baKTHYeCKH HMYELO HE fact, 
Tak KaK Ha KopaOJIAx, KOTOpble Cewuac ULYT 
Ha Ky6y, mocne TOro KaK MbI JOrOBOpHJINCb 
O BbIBO3e Hallux pakeT C KyObi, — ecTectT- 
BeHHO HeT He TOJIbKO HacTyMaTeJIbHOrO 
OpyxKHA, HO, A yxKe MyONMYHO 3aABIA U 
coo6ujan Bam KOH®ueHUMAaIbHO, BOOOLIE 
HeT HHKakoro OpyxkuaA. HemeseHHoe mpe- 


Russian text telegraphed from Moscow at 7:45 a.m. 
Moscow time on Oct. 31, 1962, to Sovembassy Washing- 
ton with instructions to deliver an English-language ver- 
sion to Robert Kennedy for the eyes of the President 
(considerable portions of the end of this version were 
handwritten); English translation in possession of the 
DOS appears to be Sovembassy translation. In January 
1992, the US and Russian governments jointly an- 
nounced the release of this document. 
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much explosive material. Not right away, of 
course. Apparently, it will take some time for the 
passions to cool down. But we cannot delay the so- 
lution to these issues, for continuation of this situ- 
ation is frought [sic] with many uncertainties and 
dangers. 


Sincerely, 


N. Khrushchev 


Dear Mr. President: 


I want to convey to you confidentially 
some considerations which, if you agree with 
them, could serve, in my opinion, our com- 
mon cause, that is, prompt elimination of the 
remnants of the dangerous crisis which you 
and we have in the main liquidated. This 
would help to finalize the settlement more 
quickly so that life would resume its normal 
pace. 

First of all, I would like to express a wish 
that you already now remove the quarantine 
without waiting for the procedure for the 
inspection of ships on which an agreement 
has been reached to be put into effect. It 
would be very reasonable on your part. You 
yourself realize that the quarantine will in 
fact accomplish nothing since those ships 
that are now heading for Cuba naturally, 
after we have agreed on the removal of our 
missiles from Cuba, do not carry not only 
any offensive weapons, but, as I have al- 
ready stated it publicly and informed you 
confidentially, any weapons at all. Immedi- 
ate lift of the quarantine would be a good 


KpallleHve KapaHTHHa ObIJIO Obl XOPOLIHM 
*KecTOM. OH Obi ObI OWeCHEH HM HaMH HU 
MHPOBOM OOLJECTBEHHOCTbIO KaK BaxXKHbIii 
War K YCKOpeHHIO JIMKBH alli MOCIeACTBHA 
Kpu3nvca. Beyb MpakTH4eCKM KapaHTHH BaM 
HMYerO HE aeT, HO OH, ABJIAACh MpOABIIe- 
HHeM KpH3HCa, MpOMOMKaeT OTPaBIIATb OT- 
HOWeHHA MeX*Ky rocyfqapcTBaMH, Mex*KLy 
HaMM MW BaMu HW KyOonw uv yrHeTarolle jen- 
CTBYeT Ha MUPOBy!0 OOLECTBEHHOCTh, KOTO- 
pad xoTeya Obl NOHO pa3paqkH. Bol 
HuYerO He NoTepsAIM ObI, HO B OOMIECTBECH- 
HOM MHEHHM TOJIbKO ObI BbIMTpaln. 

C apyrou cTropoubl, HeMeqJIeHHadA OTMeHAa 
KapaHTHHa jjala Obl HaM BO3MO%KHOCTb 
MCNOJIb3OBaTb HaluiM KOpaOJIM, HaxOALIMe- 
cA Ha nogcTymax K KyOe, AIA BbIBO3KH 
Opy2KHA, KOTOpoe ceuac JEMOHTHpyeTca, — 
A JyMakO, 4YTO OHO yxKe JJEMOHTHPOBaHO. 
Tlocne pa3srpy3KH KopaOsIeH Ha HHX MO>%KHO 
ObLIO ObI NOrpy3HTb JJEMOHTHPOBaHHOe Opy- 
»KHe MW OTIpaBUTh ero B CopeTcKHli Cor3. 

KoHeyHO, HeBO3MOXHO ocIe JIMKBH- 
WauMu Kpw3vca mMposomKaTb OOKany U 
QMCKPpMMHHAaLIMIO B TOProBie HW CBA3AX. ITO 
Bce HaflO CHATb. BbI Ke, KaK MbI 3HaeM, 
NpeAMpWHAJIM MepbI M OKa3asiv WaBJIeHve Ha 
CBOHX COKO3HHKOB HM Ha -pyrve cTpauHbl, 
YTOOBI WaxkKe He aBalOCh pa3pellleHHH Ha 
power rpaxkWaHCKMX, MaccaxkXHpCKHX CaMo- 
neTos. Heyxenu Bbi welicTBMTebHO jy- 
MaeTe, uTO Mn-18 Be3seT KaKHe-TO CpejCTBa 
YHHYTOXKeHHA? ITO %*Ke CMECLIHO. 

Bce 9To jemaetTcaA He AIA OOecMe4eHHA 
Oe30MacHOcTH, a B KayecTBe OyaBOUHbIX 
YKOJIOB, UTO HE MOXET He BbI3bIBATb pa3spa- 
X%KCHMA MH YXyYWWIeCHHA HallMx OTHOLWEHHH. 3a- 
yeM 9TO JemaTb? Komy 3TO HYXKHO? JTO 
HYXKHO TOJIBKO arpeCCMBHbIM CHJIaM, UTOOBI 
B3BHHUMBATb HEPBbI H TEM CaMbIM J{OCTHT- 
HYTb CBOeH Les — CTOJIKHYTb MHP B IIpo- 
llacTb TEPMOAePHOM BOHMHBI. 

Ilostomy « nojarato, 4TO r-H IIpe3suqeHt 
IIpaBHIbHO MeHA MOMMET HM CileaeT COOT- 
BeETCTBYIOWIMe BbIBObI, HallpaBJICHHbIe K 
pacuucTKe MyTeH JIA ysIy4leHHA OTHO- 
WIeHHM Mex]ly HalUMMH TOcyapcTBaMH. 

CnenyrouMi Bompoc. A He 3Hato, Kak Bal 
9TO OLeHHTe, HO ecyIM ObI Bui OblmM yxe 
ceHuac TOTOBbI OObABUTb O JIMKBHalHu 
Balen Oa3bi B TyaHTaHaMO, TO 9TO ObLI ObI 
aKT, KOTOPbIM JlaI ObI MAPOBOH OOLIECTBEH- 
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gesture. It would be appreciated both by us 
and world public opinion as a major step to 
speed up liquidation of the aftereffects of the 
crisis. For practical purposes the quarantine 
is of no use to you, but being a manifestation 
of the crisis, it continues to poison relations 
among states, relations between you and us 
and Cuba and produces a depressing effect 
on world public opinion which would like to 
see a complete relaxation. You would lose 
nothing but you would score a gain as far as 
public opinion is concerned. 


On the other hand, immediate lift of the 
quarantine would give us an opportunity to 
use our ships that are approaching Cuba to 
take out the weapons which are being dis- 
mantled now and, I think, have been already 
dismantled. After the ships are unloaded the 
dismantled weapons could be loaded on 
them and shipped to the Soviet Union. 


Naturally, after the elimination of the cri- 
sis it is impossible to continue the blocade 
[sic] and discrimination in trade and commu- 
nications. All this must be done away with. 
But you, as we know, undertook measures 
and put pressure on your allies and other 
countries so that even flights of civilian pas- 
senger planes be not permitted. Do you real- 
ly think that IL-18 carries any means of de- 
struction? This is laughable. 


All this is being done not to ensure secur- 
ity, but as pinpricks and cannot but cause irri- 
tation and worsening of our relations. Why 
should it be done? Who needs it? It serves 
only the aggressive forces to strain nerves 
and thus to reach their goal which is to push 
the world into the abyss of a thermonuclear 
war. 


Therefore I believe, that you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will understand me correctly and will 
draw appropriate conclusions aimed at clear- 
ing the way for bettering the relations be- 
tween our states. 

Next question. I do not know what you will 
think about it but if you were prepared al- 
ready now to proclaim the liquidation of your 
base in Guantanamo, this would be an act 
which would give world public opinion real 
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HOCTH JICHCTBUTeIbHOe yAOBJIETBOpeHHe UH 
cnocoOcTBOBall ObI pa3pxAKe Halips>KeH- 
HocTH. A qyMato, 4TO Bbi Camu MOHMMaeTe, 
KaKOe 3Ha4eHHe MOXET MMETb Ceuac 6a3a B 
TyaHTaHaMo nocse Baulero 3aAByIeHHA O 
TOM, 4TO BbI He MpecmenyeTe eM BTOp- 
*eHua Ha KyOy. Tora cmpatlimpaetca: 
MIpOTMB KOTO 9Ta 6a3a HalipaBsleHa, KAaKUM 
L|e1AM OHA CJIYXKUT, OT KOTO OHA MOXET O6€- 
peraTb nogctynbi K AmMepuke? 1 He BYDKy 
CHI, KOTOpble yrpoxKaiw Obl AMepHke Cc 
9TOrO HallpaBeHHa. CreqoBaTesbHO, 6a3a 
B ' yaHTaHaMOo — TOJIbKO Oped JIA Baluero 
6romxKeTa, a CaMoe rylaBHOe — OOJIbLUIOe 
6peMa MOpaIbHOrO XapakTepa MIA NOMMTH- 
yeckux feaTenew CIIA. Benb sce noHu- 
MaloT, 4TO (PPYHKUMH Oa3bI B yaHTaHaMo — 
lla TaK OHO HM ECTh — arpeccuBHble, a He 060- 
POHMTEJIbHBIe. 

Bol 3HaeTe Hallly NMO3MUWMIO B OTHOLICHHK 
6a3. Mbi BOOOMIe MPOTHB BOCHHbIX 0a3, HM 
NOSTOMY JIMKBUAMpOBasIM Te CBOM Oa3bI, KO- 
Topble ObliM B DYHIAHIMM UV Kutae, u 
CYHTaeM, 4TO NOCTYNMIM MpaBMIbHO. ITO 
Ob aKT, CBHJETEIbCTBYIOWIMM O HallMx 
oOpbix HaMepeHHaAX B ee OOecneyeHHA 
MMpHOrO COCYLeCTBOBaHHA. ITHM MbI He 
ocna6vWIM CBOMX BO3MOXHOCTeH M0 O60- 
poHe, HO NOWHAIM CBOM MOpaJIbHbIM Mpe- 
CTH y Hapowos Bcero Mupa. Tem Ooulee 9TO 
lpaBMIbHO cewuac, KOra AMeFOTCA COBEp- 
WIe€HHbIe CpeyCTBa BOMHbI, MasIbHOCTb 
JIeHCTBHA M pa3pyWUIMTesIbHad CHJIa KOTOPbIXx 
HaCTOJIbKO BeJIMKH, UTO HUKaKHe Oa3bI HH B 
KaKOM CTemeHH He MOrsIM Obl HX 3aMeHHUTb. 

3rTo Opiia Obl UM XOpOWad NOATOTOBKAa K 
NOrOBOpeHHOCTH Hallie Cc Bamu M0 JIMKBH- 
WlaljMu BOOSIE BCeX BOCHHbIX 0a3, TaK Kak 
BOCHHbIe Oa3bIl YTpaTHJIM CBOe 3HayeHHe 
cefuac. ITO He MOM cOBa. BbI caMu, M0- 
MoeMy, TOBOpHIM WM axe MyONM4HO 3a- 
ABNIAIM, YTO Bol XOTHTe COKpalljaTb CBOH 
BOeCHHbIe 6a3bIl. OO 9TOM roBopH boyiic u 
Apyrve, M OHM NpaBMJIbHO rOBOpHIN. 

Takon Bau war Obi ObI BbICOKO OL|eHEH 
MHPOBOUM OOLIECTBEHHOCTHbIO. 

Xotes 6b1 Bam BbICKa3aTb HM Cylefyroulee 
cBoe CooOpaxeHHe. 

A uw MoM KosINerM C4UnTaeM, 4TO OOe CTO- 
POHbI MpOABHJIA CiepxXAaHHOCTb MH pa3yM- 
HOCTb B JIMKBAallMM BOCHHOTO KOH(PJIMKTA, 
KOTOPbIM MOF Obl BBLIATbCA B MAPOBY!0 Tep- 
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satisfaction and would contribute to the eas- 
ing of tension. I think that you yourself real- 
ize what significance the base in Guanta- 
namo may have now after your statement 
that you do not pursue the aim of invading 
Cuba. Then the question arises: at whom this 
base is aimed, what purposes does it serve, 
from whom can it guard the approaches to 
America? I do not see forces that can threat- 
en America from that direction. Therefore 
the base in Guantanamo is only a burden for 
your budget, and what is the main thing, it is 
a great burden of a moral nature for political 
leaders in the USA. And everybody realizes 
that the functions of the base in Guantanamo 
—and this is in fact the case—are aggressive, 
not defensive. 


You know our position with regard to the 
bases. We are against military bases in gener- 
al and that’s why we liquidated those our 
bases that we had in Finland and China and 
we think that we acted rightly. That was an 
act that manifested our good intentions in en- 
suring peaceful coexistence. By that we did 
not diminish our defensive capability but 
raised our moral prestige among the peoples 
of all the world. The more true it is now when 
there are perfect means of war the range and 
destructive power of which are so great that 
no bases could in any degree replace them. 


This would be a good preparation to an 
agreement between you and us on the liqui- 
dation of all military bases in general since 
military bases have lost now their impor- 
tance. Those are not my words. I think, you 
yourself said and even stated it publicly that 
you want to reduce the number of your mili- 
tary bases. Of this spoke Bowles and others, 
and they spoke correctly. 

Such your step would be highly appreciat- 
ed by world public. 

I would like also to tell you my following 
consideration. 

My colleagues and I consider that both 
sides have displayed restraint and wisdom in 
liquidating the military conflict which might 
have resulted in a world thermonuclear war. 


MOAepHytO BOMHY. A mo3sBosAO cebe jy- 
MaTb, 4TO BbI, BUMMO, 3aHHMMaJIN CepxKH- 
BaFOULY!O MO3HUKIO B OTHOWICHHM TeX CHI, 
KOTOPble CTpajlaJIM BOCHHbIM 3y0M. U1 9TO 
MbI OTMe4aeM. He 3HalO, MOXET ObITb, A 
HM owimMOarocb, HO A \elakO STOT BbIBO] Ha 
TOM OCHOBaHHU, YTO MONO*KeHHe B Bawler 
cTpaHe Takoe, 4TO 3a [IpesufeHTOM pellato- 
wee COBO, HM ECM Obl OH 3aHAJI KpaHHyto 
NO3MUMHO, TO ero CepxXUBATb ObIIO ObI He- 
KOMY H Obiia ObI pa3Ba3aHa BOMHA. Ho ecu 
3TOFO He CJIYUMIIOCb HM MbI HallIM pasyMHbIn 
KOMIPOMMUCC, B3aMMHO YCTYMMB Jipyr Apyry, 
MW Ha 3TOM OCHOBE JIMKBUMPOBaIN KPH3HC, 
KOTOpbIM Mor Obl pa3pa3HTbcA KaTacTpodpon 
TEPMOANEPHOH BOMHbI, TO, BHJIMMO, 3/\CCb 
Baia poub Opiia cepxuBatoulad. MbI Tak 
nmoslaraeM, HW ITO MbI OTMEUaeM H LWeHMM. 

Y Hac pa3Hble CHCTeMbI, HM MOA pOJIb Oba 
mpouje, uem y Bac, noTOMy TO A He MMCJI B 
CBOe€M OKpyXXeHHH JIFOMeH, KOTOPble XOTCJIM 
pa3Ba3aTb BOMHY. Mon ycniina, Haripas- 
JIeHHbIe K JIMKBM aM KOHJIMKTAa, MOL- 
J\ep2KMBaJIMCb KaK HallIMMH BOCHHbIMH, Tak 
MOMMH KoJIeraMH 10 pyKOBOJCTBY NapTHen 
M 1paBUTeJIbCTBOM. 

[-n ITpe3ujenur, y Hac co3pesiM yCOBHA [IA 
3aBepIIeHHA COrIalieHHA O MOMMMCaHH 1O- 
ropopa 0 MpekKpalijeHHH MCibITaHHM TepMOs- 
jepHoro opyxkua. Ilo Tpem BuylaM MCIIbITaHHn 
WIM, TaK CKa3aTb, B Tpex ccpepax y Hac yxe 
eCTbh MOJIHaA JOrOBOpeHHOCTb. ITO — 3a- 
npeuleHve HCIbITaHHH B BO3{yxXe, B KOCMOCE H 
nog Bowon. TyT y Hac cew4ac eEMHOe MHCHHE, 
M MbI FOTOBbI NOMMMCaTh COPlalueHue. 

Ho ecrb ellje pacxOxXJ/€HHA OTHOCHTECJIBHO 
NOJ3EMHbIX B3PbIBOB. BbislIo Obl MOITOMY 
xOpomo, ecm ObI Bol asim yKasaHve HaMTH 
KaKOH-TO KOMMPOMKCC B pelleHHH O 3allpe- 
LWCHMH MO3eMHbIX B3PbIBOB, HO 6€3 MHCIeK- 
uuu. Ha WHCMeKIUMIO MbI He MOKeEM, 9TO A 
Bam ropopto mpaMo 4 OTKpoBeHHO. Ecin, 
KOHC4YHO, BECTH J[eJ10 K TOMY, UTOOBI 3aTArH- 
BaTb WJIM COpBaTb CorlallieHHe, TOra CCTb 
CMbICJIb HaCTaHBaTb Ha HHCHEKIUMHK 3a MOL- 
3€MHbIMM B3pbIBaMH. 

MbrI He MpOBOMM TO3CMHbIX UCIIbI- 
TaHHi, JIMIIb OMMH pa3 MpoBesIM WH He COOH- 
paemca Oombuie MpoBO_UTb. MoxeT ObITb, H 
MOABATCA Y Hac TaKHe MOTpeOHOCTH KOr]a- 
TO B OyslyLeM, HO BO BCAKOM CJly4ae A STOLO 
He MIpeqBMDKy. 
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I take the liberty to think that you evidently 
held to a restraining position with regard to 
those forces which suffered from militaristic 
itching. And we take a notice of that. I don’t 
know, perhaps, I am wrong, but in this letter 
I am making the conclusion on the basis that 
in your country the situation is such that the 
decisive word rests with the President and if 
he took an extreme stand there would be no 
one to restrain him and war would be un- 
leashed. But as this did not happen and we 
found a reasonable compromise having 
made mutual concessions to each other and 
on this basis eliminated the crisis which could 
explode in the catastrophe of a thermo- 
nuclear war, then, evidently, your role here 
was restraining. We so believe, and we note 
and appreciate it. 

Our systems are different and my role was 
simpler than yours because there were no 
people around me who wanted to unleash 
war. My efforts aimed at eliminating the con- 
flict were supported by both our military men 
and my colleagues in the leadership of the 
party and government. 


Mr. President, we have now conditions 
ripe for finalizing the agreement on signing a 
treaty on cessation of tests of thermonuclear 
weapons. We fully agree with regard to three 
types of tests or, so to say, tests in three envi- 
ronments. This is banning of tests in atmo- 
sphere, in outer space and under water. In 
this respect we are of the same opinion and 
we are ready to sign an agreement. 

But there are still some differences with re- 
gard to underground explosions. Therefore 
it would be good if you gave instructions to 
find a compromise in the decision on the un- 
derground test ban, but without inspection. 
We shall not accept inspection, this I say to 
you unequivocally and frankly. Of course, if 
one aims at delaying or torpedoing an agree- 
ment then there is sense in insisting on the in- 
spection of underground explosions. 


We do not carry on underground tests, we 
did it but once and we are not going to do it 
anymore. May be [sic] such a necessity will 
arise sometime in future, but in any case I do 
not envisage it. 
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Bbiio ObI O4eHb NOME3HO JOTOBOPHTbCA O 
lpeKpalleHHH MCIbITAHHH Mocse TaKOrO Ha- 
Kayla, KOra JOM NepexHJIM OObIUIO0e BOII- 
HeHHe. ITO ObINO ObI OONbUION Harpayon 3a 
Halps>KeHHe HEPpBOB HapoosB BCex cTpaH. A 
lyMato, 4TO H Ball Hapoy NepexkHBaI Tak Xe, 
KaK H BCe HapOj[bl, O*KHMaA, YTO BOT-BOT pa3- 
pa3uTca TepMosfepHad BOMHa. A BejIb MbI 
ObIIM O4eHb OJIM3KH K STON BOMHE. IlosTOMy 
XOpOO ObWIO ObI JaTb yOBIIETBOpeHHe OO- 
IIJeCTBeEeHHOMY MHEHHIO. ITO cmOCcOOCTBOBAJIO 
ObI OcaOCHHFO Hallps>KeHHA. 

MbI O4eHb WeEHHM TO, 4TO Bobi NposABMIIM 
MHMUMaTHBY MU B TaKOM KPH3MCHbIM MOMCHT 
3aABMJIM, 4UTO COrIaCHbl Ha MeperoBopsl, 
YTOObI NOANMCaTh WOroBop O HeHalayeHun 
Mex]y JBYMA BOCHHbIMH OsIOKamMH. MbI 
OTKJIMKHYJIMCb M NogWepxain ITO. MbI ro- 
TOBbI JOFOBOPUTbCA KOHMUACHUMAJIbHO WIM 
*Ke 10 AMMIOMaTHYeCKON JIMHMM 10 9TOMY 
BOIIpocy Cc TEM, YTOOLI MOTOM 3TO OOHAapo- 
WOBaTb HM HavaTb NMeperoBopbl. ITO Toxe 
cnocoOcTBOBasIO Obl OcMaGeHHIO Halips- 
»*eHvaA. Mupospax OOMWeECTBeEHHOCTh C y]OB- 
JIETBOpeHHeM BOCIIPHHAAa Obl, YTO B MO- 
MeHT Kpv3Hca ObIIM CiesaHbl HE TOJIbKO 
WeKlapaTUBHble 3axcBJIeHHA, HO H ObIIM 
NIpWHATbI OMpefesIeHHble OOA3aTeJIBCTBA, 
CKpenJsIeHHble NOWMMCAMH. 

A caMoe Jlyulee ObIO ObI — A He 3HalO, 
Kak BbI Ha 3TO MOCMOTpHTe , — 9TO pocnycK 
BCAKHX BOCHHbIX OOKOB. C 9THM MbI He 
BbICTyMaeM CeH4ac, HO paHblile 00 9TOM ro- 
BOPWJIM, XOTA HM Telepb CUMTAeM, 4TO 9TO 
ObI0 ObI camMoe pa3yMHOoe. Ho ecru Bui u 
Balliv COFO3HHKH elle K STOMY HE FOTOBBI, TO 
MbI He HacTawBaeM. Ho jOuDKeH CKa3aTb, 
YTO B LeAX ONATb Ke JIMKBAMAaUMM Halips- 
X%KCHHOCTH, ITO ObLIO ObI OUEHb MOME3HO. 

MbI JIMKBHAMpOBasIM Cepbe3HbIM KPH3KC. 
Ho uTo6bI B OyAyWeM MpewBueTb MH HE JO- 
NyYCTHTb BOZHAKHOBCHMA HOBOLO KPH3HCa, C 
KOTOPbIM, MOXeT ObITb, HEBO3MOXHO OyjleT 
cipaBUuTbca, Hao ObINI0 Obl ceMuac yOpaTb 
Bce TO B HallMX B3aMMOOTHOLMIECHHAX, 4TO 
MOrJIO ObI NOPOAMTb HOBbIM Kpu3Hc. Ka3a- 
NOcb Obl cewuac, KOrJa MbI HM€e€M TEPMO- 
aflepHoe OpyxHe, pakeTHOe Opyxkve, NoL- 
BOJHbIM CPIOT HW Apyruve cpeycTBa, NO0xe- 
HHe OOA3bIBaeT BCe TocyfapcTBa, Kaxkoe 
rocylapcTBO COOOaTb TaKHe HOPMBI M10- 
BeJIeHHA, KOTOPble He MOPOXKMasIM Obl KOH- 
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It would be very useful to agree on ending 
tests after such strain when people lived 
through great anxiety. It would be a great re- 
ward for the nervous strain suffered by the 
peoples of all countries. I think that your 
people felt as much anxiety as all other peo- 
ples expecting that thermonuclear war would 
break out any moment. And we were very 
close to such war indeed. That is why it would 
be good to give satisfaction to the public 
opinion. This would contribute to easing the 
tension. 

We appreciate it very much that you took 
the initiative and in such a moment of crisis 
stated your readiness to conduct negotiations 
with the purpose of signing a non-aggression 
treaty between the two military blocs. We re- 
sponded and supported it. We are prepared 
to come to an agreement on this question 
confidentially or through diplomatic chan- 
nels and then make it public and start negoti- 
ations. This also would contribute to lessen- 
ing tension. The world public would learn 
with satisfaction that in the moment of crisis 
not only declarative statements were made 
but certain commitments with signatures af- 
fixed were taken as well. 


But the best thing to do would be—I do not 
know how you will look upon it—to disband 
all military blocs. We are not coming up with 
this now though we spoke of this before; 
however we believe now too that this would 
be most reasonable. But if you and your al- 
lies are not ready yet for that we are not 
pressing. However I must say that in the in- 
terests of the same elimination of tension this 
would be greatly useful. 

We have eliminated a serious crisis. But in 
order to forsee [sic] and forstall [sic] appear- 
ance of a new crisis in future which might be 
impossible to cope with everything in our re- 
lations capable of generating a new crisis 
should be erased now. It would seem that 
now when we possess thermonuclear weap- 
ons, rocket weapons, submarine fleet and 
other means the situation obliges all states, 
every state to adhere to such norms of con- 
duct which would not generate conflicts, to 
say nothing of wars. From our point of view, 


(bJIMKTOB HM TeM OosIee BOMH. A 9TO MOXHO 
6blwlo ObI, C Halllewh TOUKM 3peHHA, Ocy- 
WIeCcTBUTb. ITO O_O ObI OOJbUIMM WiaroM 
Bliepefl B TO BpeMA, KOrJa MbI, COOCTBCHHO 
roBpops, ellje He pasopyXHJINCb. A jyMato, 
YTO 3TO GINO GbI He MOTepeH, a MpHoOpe- 
TeHHeM JIA CTOPOHHHKOB MHMpHOrO COcy- 
IIeCTBOBaHHA; B3aMMHbIM OJlarOM, KOTO- 
pbIM Hacwaxkqaivch Obl Hapoybr CIA u 
Ipyrux crpaH, KOTOpble BXOJAT B BOCHHbIC 
6n0KH. MoxHO C yBepeHHOCTbIO Take CKa- 
3aTb, UTO ITO ObINO Obl BbICOKO OLCHCHO 
BCeEMH HapoaMH H aslo Obl GObUIOe ycno- 
KOCHHE HM YOBJICETBOPeHHE JIKOAM, 3aHHTE- 
pecOBaHHbIM B OGecneyeHHM Mpa. Yx*e 
ceyuac Halo Obwio Ob! OOMbUIe MPHIOKUTb 
yCMJIMM K peLWeHHto MpoOsleMbI pasopyKeHHA. 
He To, 4TOObI pelliaTb MPHMEHHTEJIbHO K O]]- 
HOMY 9Tally, a MMCHHO K J\eMCTBUTeJIbHOMY 
pellleHHFO BCeM STON MpoOseMBI. 

B HauiMx mpeqioxKeHHAX O BCeEOOUIEM U 
NOJIHOM pa30pyxXeHHH, KOTOpble MbI C/le- 
mayiM, Mbl yWIM MW Balu noxesanua. Hawn 
nocweyqHve mmpeqioxwXeHHA Ha YTOT CUeT 
ObIIM BbICKa3aHbI MAHUCTPOM HHOCTpaHHblx 
mes CCCP A. A. Ppompiko'Ha XVII ceccun 
Tenepanbuon AccamOsen OOH. ITH Haun 
IIpefIO2KeHHA CKOPPeKTHPOBaHbI C y4CTOM 
BalUMx MoxeaHHn. TO, TO MbI CUMTAJI pa- 
3YMHbIM, MBI yWJIH. 

V1, Koueyno, r-H IIpe3upeut, 4 Bam onsaTb 
HallOMHHato, YTO HYKHO pelllaTb repMaHCKH 
BOMpoc, MOTOMY YTO C/IeyFOWMM KpH3uc H, 
MOT ObITb, KPH3HC, He MeHee OaCHbIM, MO- 
*KeT BbI3BaTb FepMaHCKHH BOoMpoc. A ryiaB- 
HOe, UTO STOT KPH3HC OyseT PIyMbIM, Kak BCe 
KPH3HCbI PIyMbI. 

Buia BOMHA, COXKMJINCh [Ba FePMaHCKHX 
rocymapcTBa, a (akTHYeCKH TPH, KOTOPbIe 
cyllJeCTBy!OT CO BpeMeHH OKOHYAaHHA BTOPOH 
MHpoOBon BOMHbI. Mexyy HAMM yXe CJIO- 
*KMIIMCh CBOecOOpa3Hble OTHOMMEHHA. Ho cy- 
WeCTBYFOT 9TH OTHOWICHHA — 9KOHOMH- 
yecKHe WM MOJIMTHYeCKHe — MOTOMY, TO 
TepmManckaa JlemokpaTuyeckas Pec- 
nyOMKa peryMpyeT ABMKeHHe MO CcBOeH 
TeppHTOpHH Ha OCHOBeE KaKHX-TO Cyppo- 
raTHbIX JOFOBOpOB, XOTA 9TH OrOBOpa B 
*KH3HH, B ObITY, B IpaKTHKe yxXe CHCTBYIOT. 

Kpome Toro, MbI c BaMH, Halll’ Munncrp 
HHOCTpaHHBbIX jleJ C BauMM TocyfapcTBeH- 
HbIM CeKpeTapeM M10 BCe€M BOMpocaM J1O- 
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this is quite obtainable. This would be a big 
step forward at a time when we in effect have 
not yet disarmed. I think that this would be 
not a loss but a gain for the supporters of 
peaceful coexistence, a mutual benefit which 
the peoples of the U.S. and other countries 
participating in military blocs would enjoy. It 
can also be said with confidence that this 
would be highly appreciated by all peoples 
and would give great reassurance and satis- 
faction to people interested in securing 
peace. More efforts should be made already 
now to solve the problem of disarmament. 
To do it with regard not to one stage but to a 
real solution of the whole problem. 


In our proposals on general and complete 
disarmament which we have made we have 
taken into consideration your wishes as well. 
Our recent proposals on this point were ex- 
pressed by the USSR Foreign Minister A.A. 
Gromyko at the XVII session of the U.N. 
General Assembly. In those proposals of 
ours adjustments were made to take into ac- 
count your wishes. What we considered to be 
reasonable we took into consideration. 

And of course, Mr. President, I am again 
reminding you of the necessity to solve the 
German question because next crisis, possi- 
bly of no lesser danger, can be caused by the 
German question. And the main thing is that 
that crisis will be foolish as all crises are. 


There was war, two German states emerged, 
or actually three states, which are in exis- 
tence since the end of World War II. Specific 
relations among them have already devel- 
oped. But these relations—economic and 
political—exist because the German Demo- 
cratic Republic regulates traffic through its 
territory on the basis of some substitutes for 
treaties though in reality, in daily life, in 
practice such treaties are already operative. 


Besides, we and you, our Foreign Minister 
and your Secretary of State, have agreed on 
all questions. And the only question which 
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ropopyinch. VM eqMHCTBeHHbIM BOMpoc, KO- 
TOPbIM OCTaJICA HepeLIIeHHbIM — 9TO BOIIpoc O 
mpeObiBaHHN BOCK B SanaqHoM bepsinue, u 
He BOOOILIe axKe BOMCK, a NOs] KAKMM CpylaroM 
9TH BOWMCKa OyAyT HM KaKHXx rocyyapcrTsB, pa3sy- 
MeeTCA, B TeYeHHe ONpesesIeEHHOrO BPeMeHKH. 

HeyxkeJIM MbI He CMOxeM C BaMi NOHATE 
9To? WM Komy HyXHO, YTOObI COXpaHAJIOCh 
HbIHeWIHee HeyperyJIMpOBaHHOe IMOJIO%*e- 
Hue? Hu Bam, Hu Bautemy Hapony. ITO He B 
MHTepecax HH Hallvx, HH BalllMx, a He B HHTE- 
pecax HH HallMXx, HH BallIMxX COIO3HHKOB. ITO 
TOJIbKO JIMUIb — A NOBTOPAKO ONATb — B 
WMHTepecax PeBaHUIMCTCKHX CHJI, KOTOpbIe 
He XOTAT Mpv3HaTb TpaHvll HW yCJIOBHH, 
CNOXKMBUIMXCA B pe3yIbTaTe pa3rpomMa 
ruTMIepoBckoHh TepMaHvv. ITO BbITOHO 
TOJIbKO HM. bosiblie HAKOMY. 

KTo Taky!0 IIOJMTHKy BbIpaxkaeT ceHyac 
— AjleHayop WIM KTO Apyrov, — (JIA MeHa 
quia Bac He MMeeT CylljeCTBeHHOrO 3HaueHHaA. 
Ho ecnM CMOTpeTb Ha BeLIM peasIbHO, ec 
Bul, r-H [IpesuqenT, 1poanHamM3supyere Mos0- 
*KeHHe, TO Bbl, Oe3yCIOBHO, B Wyle coracu- 
TeCb CO MHOH. J[pyroe weno TO, 4TO BI ro- 
Bopute myOuM4HO. Ho 9TO yxe HeT HE OT 
TOrO, Kak BbI JIM4HO NOHHMAaeTEe MOJIOXKeHHE, 
a TaK CKa3aTb, OT NOJMTMYECKOM LWemecood- 
pa3HOCTH, OT *KeJIaHHaA He «OOMMeTb» Batiero 
COFO3HMKa. OjHaKoO JIyullie ObLIO Obl pyKo- 
BOJCTBOBaTbCA TEM, UTOObI HE OOUMTETb OO- 
II[e¢CTBeEHHOe MHEeHHE HU laTb CMY YOBJICTBO- 
peHve, aTb yOBIeTBOpeHHe BCeM HapoyaM, 
WM B TOM U4MCIe AMepHiKaHCKOMy Hapoywy, — 
JIMKBUJIMpOBaTb OYar MEX] yHaposHON Halips- 
2KCHHOCTH B WeHTpe Esponsi. 1 Mbi Morin ObI 
ero JIMKBHAMpoBaTb. Ecim Obi MbI Cc Bamu Jo- 
TOBOPWJIMCh 110 STOMY BOMIpOcy — a MbI 3TOTO 
XOTHM, — TO 93TO ObLIO ObI OObLION pa- 
NOCTbIO JIA BCeX HapOOB, MOTOMYy 4TO 9TO 
ObLIO ObI yKperIIeHHeM Mupa. 

B mupe else ocTamocb ObI MHOTFO Heype- 
ryJIMPOBaHHBbIX JjeJ1, HO rMaBHOe Moce STOO 
— M4 « xoTes ObI Bam 9TO CKa3aTb, — BONIpoc 
o Kutrae. 9To aHoMayMaA, YTO KuTah He 
3aHMMeT cBOero MecTa B OOH. I[logqo6Oupie 
aHOMAJIMH yxKe CyWIeCTBOBaIM B ACTOPpHK 
M ObUIM ONPOKHHYTbI %KHW3HbIO. Korga B 
Amepike Oblia CoBepluieHa M NobesMJIa pe- 
BOJIIOUMA, TO pyCCKMM HMMepaTop yMOpcTBo- 
BaJl H He NpH3HaBall AMepuku 26 eT. Ho or 
9Toro AMepuka He Mpectasia CyLeCTBOBAaTb. 
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remains unsolved is that of the presence of 
troops in West Berlin and in effect not even of 
the troops but under what flag those troops will 
be and of what states, naturally within certain 
period of time. 


Could not we both understand it? And 
who needs that the present unsolved situation 
continue? Not you and not your people. This is 
not in our or your interests, and not in the in- 
terests of our or your allies. This is only 
—and I repeat again—in the interests of re- 
vanchist forces who do not want to recognize 
the borders and conditions emerged as a result 
of the defeat of the Hitlerite Germany. Only 
they benefit from that. Nobody else. 


Who expresses such policy now—Ade- 
nauer or somebody else—that is of no par- 
ticular importance to me or to you. But if one 
takes a realistic view, if you, Mr. President, an- 
alize [sic] the situation then you in your heart 
will undoubtedly agree with me. What you say 
publicly is another matter. But that comes not 
from how you personally understand the situa- 
tion but, so to say, from political expedience, 
from desire “not to offend” your ally. How- 
ever it would be better to be guided by a desire 
not to offend the public opinion and to give sat- 
isfaction to it, to give satisfaction to all peoples, 
the American people included—to eliminate 
the hotbed of international tension in the cen- 
ter of Europe. And we would be able to elimi- 
nate it. If you and we come to an agreement on 
this question—and we do want it—this would 
be a great joy for all peoples because this 
would mean consolidation of peace. 


There would remain many unsettled mat- 
ters in the world but the main thing after 
that—and I would like to tell you about it 
—is the question of China. It is anomalous 
that China is not having her seat in the U.N. 
Similar anomalies already existed in history 
and were overwhelmed by life. When the Rev- 
olution broke out and won in America the 
Russian Emperor showed stubborness [sic] 
and did not recognize America for 26 years. 
But America did not cease to exist because 


Tak 4TO 9TO rlynad Obla NOMMTHKa. Coenn- 
HeHHbIe IlIraTbl OTBeETHJIM TOM %e HeyM- 
HocTbtO. Ho 3TO MpoOn30lIIO BCe-TaKH B 
aupyroe Bpema. Ilostromy CHIA nposBnanu 
Taky}O Hepa3yMHOCTb IIpHMepHO = Hallo- 
JIOBMHY BPe€MeHM MeHbuUe: eCIM PyCCKHH 
umilepatop — 26 eT, TO BbI — 16 eT. Ho 
notom CIA camu yOegusiucb, 4YTO 9TO 
HeEyMHO, HM Balll BeMKHM npesHseHT Py3- 
BCJIbT B3HJI Ha CCOA CMCJIOCTb, OTBETCTBCH- 
HOCTb HU MIpOABHJI MYPOCTb. 

Bpi B ria3ax HapOMOB OYCHb MOMHAIM Ob! 
CBOM MIpecTWxX, M JIMYHbIM M MpecTwx CBoen 
CTpaHbl, eC Obl 3aHAIM MO3MYMIO, CO- 
evicTByFOlly!o TOMY, YTOObI KutTan 3aHAs 
cBoe 3aKOHHOe MecTo B OOH. 9To B03- 
MOXHO TOJIbKO Mp yCOBHH MOHAMaHHA 
Toro dbakTa, 4TO WByX KuTaeB ObITb He MO- 
*eT. Hukakoe yBaxkatoujee ceOa rocy- 
lapcTBO He MOXeT COrlacHTbca C TeM, 
YTOObI YaCTh TEPPUTOPHMH, YacTb HaceJIeHHA 
OWHOrO rocyyapcTBa ObLIO OTeNeHO, TeM 
6oee BeEMKOrFO rocyqapcTBa. ITO BHYTpeH- 
HMM Bompoc Kutaa, HM MycTb ceOe KMTAaHUbI 
caMM pelliatoT ero Mexyy coOon. Korma 
Kura 6p yuacTHuKOM co3faHva OOH, 
6b BBeEH MOCTOAHHBIM YJICHOM B CoBpeTe 
Be3onacnocTn, Tora Ob eqHHbIM Kutan. 
VW cenuac sror equupimi Kuta ecrb. Ecan 
6b Kuta CHOBa 3aHAJI CBO€ 3aKOHHOe 
mMecTo B OOH, ecsnu Obl HEOOXOMMMOCTL 
9Toro Obiia Bamu NOHATa — a A LyMalo, 4TO 
Bp 3TO NMOHMMaeTe, — TO 3TO ObIJIO ObI XO- 
POO, TO ITO ObIIO ObI OOJIBUIMM BKJIaOM B 
oOecneyeHHe Mpa. 

Bes Kuta Heb3A JOrOBOpHTbCA O pa3- 
opyxkeHun. EcTb crpaHbl, KOTOpbie Hacun- 
TbIBaHOT MOJIMMJIJIMOHA HM axKe MCHbIIe Ha- 
ceneHHA, HW ABIAIOTCA ueHamMH OOH u 
MMEIOT FOJIOC B YTOM MexyHapOsHOH op- 
ranv3aunn. VUcnanyqua, HallpHmMep, HacudH- 
TbIBaeT 180 THICAY HaceseHuA. Kuta — 650 
MHJIJIMOHOB H He MMeeT 9TOrO rosoca. Mbi c 
yBaxKeHHe€M OTHOCHMCA K HCJIaH]ICKOMY Ha- 
pony, K ero Boyle, KaK HM KO BCeM HapojlaM. 
Ho c TOUKH 3peHHaA OOecneyYeHHA Mpa — 
jlaxke CCIM TYT HMeeTCA KaKOe-TO BHELIHee 
mpoTuBopeyve — BKJIa OMHOTO HapoOsla U 
BKJlajl Ipyroro Hapofla pa3HbIM MOXET ObITb 
B OOecle4ueHHe MHpa, peasIbHbIM BKJIal. 

Tlostomy Obi0 ObI MpaBHJIbHO PeLUHTb 
BOMpoc O BOCCTaHOBJIeHHH MpaB Kutas B 
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of that. So, that was a foolish policy. The 
United States answered with the same lack of 
cleverness. But that happened, however, in 
different times. Therefore the U.S. acted un- 
reasonably for roughly half that time: the 
Russian Emperor—for 26 years, you—for 16 
years. But then the U.S. realized that it was 
unwise, and your great President Roosevelt 
took the courage and responsibility and dis- 
played wisdom. 


You would greatly raise your prestige, per- 
sonal and that of your country, in the eyes of 
the peoples if you take an attitude facilitating 
China taking its lawful seat in the U.N. This 
is possible only if it is understood that there 
cannot be two Chinas. No state which re- 
spects itself can agree to a part of its territory, 
a part of its population being cut off, it ap- 
plies even more strongly to a great power. 
This is an internal question of China and let 
the Chinese decide it among themselves. 
When China participated in the creation of 
the U.N. and when it was made a permanent 
member of the Security Council, then it was 
one China. And that one China exists now. If 
China occupies again its lawful seat in the 
U.N., if you understand the necessity of it— 
and I think that you do understand it—then it 
would be good, it would be a great contribu- 
tion to the cause of peace. 


It is impossible to come to an agreement 
on disarmament without China. There are 
countries with population of half a million 
and even less which are members of the U.N. 
and have voice in this international organiza- 
tion. Iceland, for instance, has the popula- 
tion of 180 thousand people. China has 650 
million people and does not have such voice. 
We have respect for the people of Iceland 
and their will as well as for all peoples. But 
from the point of view of ensuring peace— 
even if there seems to be a contradiction here 
—the contribution of a given people and that 
of another people, the real contribution to the 
cause of ensuring peace may be different. 

Therefore it would be proper to solve the 
question of the restoration of China’s rights 
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OOH, sToro x*~yT Hapogbl. VU sto npon- 
30HNeT, BOMpOc TOJbKO BO BpeMeHn. IIo- 
9TOMY, 4TOObI He 3aTATMBATb YTO BPeMA, 
ecJIM Obi Bol cenuac NOHAIM HEOOXOAMMOCTB 
TaKOrO Iara, TO, COOCTeHHO, MO2XKHO ObIJIO 
ObI Ha HbIHeLWWIHeEH ceccun TeHepanbHon Ac- 
CaMOJIEH 39TOT BOIpOC peliuTb. Kakoe 9TO 
ObLIO Obl yOBIETBOpeHHe MUpoBOH O6- 
W€CTBEHHOCTH, Bbi yBuyemu ObI 10 BbIpa- 
2KCHHIO 4UYBCTB BC€X HapOsOB, NMOTOMY 4TO 
9TO ObII ObI WEMCTBUTeEMbHO peasIbHbIM War 
K CTaOHJIM3alMH WU YKpellIeHHtO MUpa BO 
BCeM MHpe. 

MBI, coBeTCKHH HapOl, H HapoObl a3natT- 
CKHX M €BpOMeHCKUX CTpaH BUeJIN BOMHY. 
Ilo Hallie TeppHTopuHu 4acTO poKaTbI- 
Bawlach BOMHa. AMepviKa B JBYX BOMHAaX 
yuacTBOBaJIa, HO OHA MMeJIa OUCHb Ma- 
JI€¢HbKHe MOTepH B 9STHX BOMHAaX. 3aTo 
MpHObIIM HaxMBasIa Ha BOMHAX OObIUIHe. 
Koue4HO, HaxXHBaJIMCb MOHOMOJIMCTbI, HO 
OT 9TOFO Mepenagano H padounM, Tpyno- 
BOMY Hapoyy. Bova He Kacamlacbh 3eMJIN 
CoeqnuHeuuelx Ilratrop. AMepukaHCKHit Ha- 
poy He BUEN paspyWieHHH, He Buse cTpa- 
WaHWH, OH TOJIbKO TOsyyal U3BeCTHA O 
ruOemm OM3KUx. Cenuac, B ITOT KPH3KC, 
BOMHA CTyYaslacb B BOpoTa AMepuKH. 

Bot, coOcTBeHHO, MOM coo6paxkeHna 
nocile KpH3McHOro cocTrosHHA. A Bam xouy 
CKa3aTb, KaK y HaC TOBOPHTCA B MOCIIOBULe, 
4TO 9TOT KpH3HC — HeT xyya 6e3 WOOpa. 
XyO MpHHecIO Kakoe-To WOOpo. Jlo6po B 
TOM, 4TO CeMYAaC JIFOMM OOsee KOHKPeTHO M0- 
4YBCTBOBAIIN J[bIxaHHe OOKUratowsero Mmyia- 
MeHH TEPMOAMEPHOHK BOHHBI MH OosIee peastb- 
HO MpecTaBJIAIOT Yrpo3y, HaBHCarOLyto Hall 
HHMMH, eCJIM He OyjeT NPHOCTaHOBsJIeHa FOHKA 
BoopyxeHun. M «a Obl cKa3am, OCOOeHHO 
OOO MOJb3y MpeHeceT mpouciwieqMee 
aME€PHKaHCKOMy Hapojly. 

I-n [Ipesuyeut, « nymato, uTo Bol, Kak 
BOCHHbIM YeJIOBCK, UM BalliIM BOCHHbIe MOHH- 
MaeTe, 4TO MbI K BOMHE HE FOTOBHIIMCh, 
KOrja MOCTaBHIM CpesCTBa OOOPOHbI Ha 
Ky6Oy. 9Tu cpescTBa mpefHa3HayamMch He 
npotus CIA, a 9To ObliM cpeycTBa WA 
oOecneyeHHA Oe3sonacHoctn Ky6Opr. Hey- 
x*elIM BbI JyMaeTe, 4YTO MbI HaCTOJIbKO 
OrpaHH4YeHbl B MOHAMAaHHHM BOeHHOLO esa, 
4TO FOTOBACh K BOMHE MpoTHB CILLA, n36pann 
mlalylapMOM JWIA 9TOM BOMHbI Ky6y? A 
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in the U.N.; the peoples are waiting for it. 
And this will happen, it is only a matter of 
time. Therefore in order not to prolong this 
time, if you understood now the necessity for 
such a step, then, it would in effect be possi- 
ble to solve this problem at the present ses- 
sion of General Assembly. What satisfaction 
it would give to the world public opinion, you 
would see from the expression of feelings of 
all peoples because it would be a real step, in- 
deed, towards stabilization and strengthen- 
ing of peace all over the world. 


We, the Soviet people and the peoples of 
Asian and European countries saw war. War 
often rolled through our territory. America 
participated in the two wars but it suffered 
very small losses in those wars. While huge 
profits were accumulated as a result of the 
wars. Of course, it was monopolists who ben- 
efited but workers, working people got 
something out of it, too. War did not touch the 
soil of the United States. The American peo- 
ple did not experience destruction, sufferings, 
they only received notifications about deaths 
of their kin. Now during this crisis war was 
knocking at the gates of America. 


These, in effect, are my considerations 
after the crisis situation. I want to tell you 
that in this crisis, as our saying goes, there is 
no evil without good. Evil has brought some 
good. The good is that now people have felt 
more tangibly the breathing of the burning 
flames of thermonuclear war and have a 
more clear realization of the threat looming 
over them if arms race is not stopped. And I 
would say that what has just happened will 
serve especially good the American people. 


Mr. President, I believe that you as a mili- 
tary man, and your military people under- 
stand that we were not preparing for war 
when we delivered means of defense to 
Cuba. Those means were not meant against 
the U.S., but were the means to ensure the 
security of Cuba. Do you really think that we 
are sO narrow-minded in our understanding 
of military matters that in preparing for war 
against the U.S. we picked up [sic] Cuba as a 
bridgehead for such as war? And the means 


cpejlcTBa TaM — KaKOe-TO KOJIMYECTBO pa- 
KeT. 9To ruyno. Tloromy uro Ky6a He 
mpwrofqHa B KauyecTBe MylallapMa WIA 
60bLUIOH BOMHbI HM OHA HE MOXET HCIIOJIb- 
30BbIBaTbCA B 9TUX LWesIAX H, KOHCYHO Xe, 
HUKTO He 3aMbIUWIA 2sTOrTO. ITO ObINIM 
cpefcTBa, Clep2kuBalollMe arpeccopa, ecuIn 
POBOPHTb A3bIKOM MOKOMHOrO Jfaseca. 

Mobi cuntTaeM, YTO CeM4aCc JIMKBUMpOBalIn 
KPW3HCHOe COCTOAHMe Ha KOMIIPOMHCCHBbIX 
OCHOBaX, IlyTeM B3aMMHbIX ycTymoK. MbI 10- 
BOJbHbI 9THM. Bbipaxkaem HM Bam Mpv3Ha- 
TCNIbHOCTb 3a COTPYJHHYeCTBO B JIMKBH- 
qayunM gToro kKpw3vca, 3a Bate NOoHH- 
MaHHe HEOOXOMMMOCTH E3aMMHBIX YCTYMOK H 
KOMMpOMMcca JIA TOO, UTOObI He JOBECTH 
WO Mpefesa KOH*PIUKT, XOTOPBIM MOF pa3- 
pa3HTbcA JeMCTBUTebHO TepMOsAepHOH 
BpowHOM. B NMKBMallMH YTOTO KOHCPJIMKTA 
3aMHTepecoBaHbl BCe HapOs{bI Mpa, HapOjibl 
Coenquuenupix Iirarop AMepxvKH, Haposbl 
Copetckoro Coro3a HW Hapojybl Bcex A pyrux 
eTpan. Vi oco6eHHO, & tyMato, 9TO OyeT XO- 
powlo OWeHeHO KYOMHCKMM HapOjOM, KO- 
TOpbIM CeMuac NOJY4HII YBepeHHOCTh B TOM, 
YTO ero rpaHUlbl GyqyT yBaxKaTbCA M He Oy- 
eT yrpo3bl BTOPXeHHA Ha eTO 3EMIJIKO CO 
CTOPOHbI CMJIbHbIX rocyyapcTB. [|[pyrumMu 
cioBaMa, KYOMHCKHM Hapoyl NOMyYHT WOITO- 
XKJAHHYIO BO3MO2XKHOCTH MOJIb30BaTbCA Owa- 
raMH CBOero Tpyja H OyeT HMeTb ON|paBAeHHe 
cBoeli He3aBHCHMOCTH Ha OcHOBe YCTaBa 
OOH, koTopbii mpesmucbipaeT HeBMEeLIa- 
TeJIbCTBO BO BHYTPeHHHe JeJIa pyrux rocy- 
[apcTB M yBaxKeHHe CyBepeHMTeTa HM IeIOCcT- 
HOCTH rocyjjapcTBa. 

Bot coo6paxeuna, r-H IIpesufeHT, KO- 
Topble @ xoTe! Bam BbIcKa3aTb. A MOHH- 
Malo, YTO A Ha3BaJl OO/IbLLyHO CyMMY BOIIpo- 
cos. IlosTomy, HauaB Mocie 3aBTpaka, MBI, 
BHMMO, He 3aKOHYMJIM Obi pellieHve 9THX 
BOMpocoB 0 OGefa. Dro noTpeOoBao Obl 
6obWerO BPpeMeHH, HO pelllaTb HX Hao. 
Ouu crost nepey MupoM. V1 vem Masibllle MbI 
OyMeM OTKJabIBaTb pellieHHe STHX BOIpO- 
coB, TeM Oobue OyeT HEH3BECTHOTO, KO- 
TOpOe MOXeT CTATb POKOBbIM B Oy/lylIleM 
Kpu3uce. Ilostomy 4eM cKOpee MbI pa36e- 
peM 3TOT 3aBall, OypesIOM, KOTOPbIM Harpo- 
MO3]{HJICA B M@X/lyHapOsHbIX OTHOLCHHAX, 
M pacuHCTHM MYTH JIA MpaBHJIbHOrO B3aH- 
MOMOHHMaHHA, TEM ObLIO Ob! JyHule. 
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there—a certain number of missiles. This is 
foolish. For Cuba is no good as a bridgehead 
for a big war and it cannot be used for those 
purposes and, of course, nobody every con- 
templated that. Those were the means for 
deterring agressor [sic] to use the language of 
the late [John Foster] Dulles. 


It is our opinion that the crisis has been 
eliminated on the compromise basis through 
reciprocal concessions. We are satisfied with 
it. We also appreciate your cooperation in 
the elimination of the crisis and your under- 
standing of the necessity for reciprocal con- 
cessions and compromise so that the conflict 
be prevented from going beyond the limits 
that might really break into a thermonuclear 
war. All the peoples of the world, the peo- 
ples of the United States and the Soviet 
Union as well as the peoples of all other 
countries, are interested in eliminating this 
conflict. In particular, I think, it will be high- 
ly appreciated by the people of Cuba who 
have now been assured that their borders will 
be respected and there will be no threat of in- 
vasion of their land on the part of stronger 
states. In other words, the Cuban people will 
have the long-awaited opportunity to enjoy 
the benefits of their labor and they will have 
the guarantee of their independence on the 
basis of the U.N. Charter which provides for 
non-interference into internal affairs of 
other states and respect for sovereignty and 
integrity of states. 


These are considerations, Mr. President, 
which I wanted to express to you. I under- 
stand that I listed a great number of ques- 
tions. Therefore, if we started after breakfast 
we would not have finished solving them be- 
fore dinner. It would require more time but 
they have to be solved. They face the world. 
And the more we delay the solution of these 
questions, the more of unknown will appear 
which can prove to be fatal in a future crisis. 
Therefore, the sooner we clear away the 
roadblock, the wind-fallen wood, which has 
piled up in the international relations, and 
make clear the roads to correct mutual un- 
derstanding the better it would be. 


Kennedy-Khrushchev Correspondence 


I-H IIpesugeut, Bai caMv NepexHJIN STOT 
Kpu3nc. OH XH AA Hac ObII PYOMKOHOM: HTH 
JIM Ha KOMIMpOMHCCc, HATH JIM Ha YCTYNKH. 
Bejb C TOUKM 3peHHH MpaBOBbIX HOPM Ball 
lpeTeH3HH He HMeJIM HAKAKMX OCHOBaHHH. 
Ilostomy Obi0 OoNbuWIOe HCMbITaHHe HU 
ObIIM KoNe6aHHA. HO MbI BCe-TaKH CYMTAJIN, 
4TO WH Y BaC, BAAMMO, TpyHOCTH, T. K. He 
MOrIM »%Ke Bbi He 3HaTb, UTO HeCIIpaBesl- 
muBbie TpeOoBaHua CILIA noyBepraroT Mup 
onmacHocTu KaTacTpodpi. Ho MbI peliMin 
MIpeIOKUTb KOMMPOMUCCHOe YCIIOBMe, KO- 
Topoe ycTpauBaeT uw Bac u Hac. MBI no- 
myunsu oT Bac 3aBepeHue, uTO Bb He Oy- 
fete BTopraTpca Ha KyOy uw 4TO He 
NO3BOJIMTe ITOTO CheNaTb APyrvM, a MbI pu 
9TOM YCJIOBHH BbIBO3HM OpyxHe, KOTOpoe 
Bbi Ha3BasIM HacTyMaTesIbHbIM. B pe3ysib- 
TaTe peasIbHO JOCTHIHYTA Ta WeJIb, KOTOPOM 
HaMepeBaJIMCb JOCTHrHYTb MOCTaBKOM 
cpeacTsB oOopousl. MV Bot Ha 9THX KOMIIpo- 
MUCCHbIX, B3€MMHbIX YCTYMKaXx 9TOT BOIIpoc 
peieH. 

Vis MbI cuuTaeM, YTO STO ObINIO pa3syMHO. 
Pa3pelIMB ITOT KPH3UC, MbI asIM Apyr Apyry 
B3aMMHOe yOBeTBOpeHHe: Bui tamu o6e- 
wjaHve He HallaflaTb MW He JONycKaTb Halia- 
weHua Ha KyOy co CTOpOHbI Apyrux, a MbI 
NOWIM Ha TO, YUTOOKI CO3aTb YBEPCHHOCTb 
y CIUA, 4To He 3aMbIMIAeM MpOTHB HHX 
HuYero mI10xoro H ATO AIA CILIA He cyuect- 
Bye€T HHKaKOH yrpo3bl C Hallie CTOPOHBI. Y 
BaC, KOHCYHO, eCTb CpefCTBa YHHYTOXKeHHA. 
Ho Bb 3HaeTe, 4TO 9TH CpefCTBa Takxe 
€CTb H y Hac, H He TaKHe CpeyCTBa, KOTOpbie 
Obimu Ha Ky6e, Tam Obina venyxa. Hawn 
cpeicTBa ObLIM MpHBeseHbI B OOeBy!0 FOTOB- 
HOCTb, 9TO ObINIO OONee CepbesHble Cpes\cTBa 
M OHM ObINM HanpaBleHbI Ha CHUA u Ha 
BallMX COFO3HHKOB. 

K o6Oujemy HallieMy y{OBJIETBOPeHHIO MbI 
nlepewiarHyJIM, MOXeT OBITh, axe Yepe3 Ca- 
MoroOve. BuauMo, HalifyTca Takuve OyMa- 
roMapaTesIM, KOTOpble OyyT BbIMCKMBaTb 
O10X B Hallie JOFTOBOPeHHOCTH, KOMAaTECA, 
KTO KOMy Oobie ycTynun. A a Obl CKa3al 
— MbI 00a ycTyNMJIM pa3yMy HM Halli pa- 
3YMHOe pellleHHe, KOTOPOe asIO BO3MOX- 
HOCTbh OOeCNe4YHMTb MUP JIA BCeX, B TOM 
yucie HM JIA TEX, KOTOPble OyAyT MbITAaTBCA 
4TO-TO BbIMCKMBAaTb. 


B 


Mr. President, you lived through this crisis 
yourself. For us too, it presented the Rubi- 
con: whether to agree to a compromise, 
whether to make concessions. Indeed, from 
the point of view of the legal standards your 
claims had no grounds whatsoever. There- 
fore there was a great trial and there were 
hesitations. We still believed, however, that 
you might have difficulties too since how 
could it be that you could not know that the 
unjustified demands of the USA exposed the 
world to the hazards of catastrophe. Howev- 
er, we decided to make a compromise pro- 
posal which would suit both you and us. We 
received your assurances that you would not 
invade Cuba and would not permit others to 
do it and on this condition we withdraw the 
weapons which you called offensive. As a 
result, there has been practically achieved 
the purpose which had been intended to be 
achieved through the shipments of means of 
defense. Now this question is solved on these 
compromise and reciprocal concessions. 

And we consider it to be reasonable. Hav- 
ing eliminated this crisis we gave each other 
mutual satisfaction: you promised not to at- 
tack and not to permit attack against Cuba on 
the part of others, and we moved forward to 
make the USA feel confident that we do not 
contemplate anything bad against it and that 
there is no threat against the USA on our 
part. You certainly possess means of destruc- 
tion. But you know that we also have these 
means and they are of a different nature than 
those that were in Cuba. Those were trifles 
there. Our means were brought to the state 
of combat readiness, they were of a more se- 
rious nature and they were pointed at the 
USA and your allies. 


To our mutual satisfaction we may be [sic] 
even sacrificed self-esteem. Apparently, 
there will be such scribblers who will engage 
in hair-splitting over our agreement, will be 
digging as to who made greater concessions 
to whom. As for me, I would say that we both 
made a concession to reason and found a rea- 
sonable solution which enabled us to ensure 
peace for all including those who will be try- 
ing to dig up something. 


Bor Haile MOHMMaHHe BCero 9TOFO BOII- 
poca. 

A xoren Obl MOMMTOXRKUTh W3JIOX*KEHHOS HM 
BbICKa3aTb B 3aKJIKOUEHHE CylesyHOLee COOO- 
paxkeHue M0 BOMpocaM, KOTOpble 3aTPOHYJI 
B 9TOM TMCbMe. A flyMato, HY2KHO Obi ObI 
BbIOpaTb M3 MepeYMCJICHHbIX MHOFO BOIIpO- 
cos 6oulee Co3peBuiNe, KOTOpbie ObITb MO- 
*KeT CileqOBaIO Obl MOATOTOBUTb K IIpH- 
HATHIO 10 HMM pelweHHn. Tora MOxHO 
6b ObI BCTpeTHTbCA, BO3MOXHO B OOH, a 
BO3MO>KHO H CielMaJIbHO YCTpOMThb BCTperdy. 
Ilopropsto, 4 HMerO BBY BCTpedy B TOM 
cayyae, ecuM Obi OLIN MOAFOTOBIICHbI K HEH 
BONMPOCbI JIA MIPHHATHA pelecHHA C TEM, 
YTOObI COOTBETCTBYIOWIMe  COrlalieHHA 
MOIFJIM ObITb MOMMMCaHbI BO BPeMA BCTpeuH. 
9ro Obi Obl XOPOWINH MOMapOK AVIA HAPOLOB 
Bcero MHpa. 

Ilo mepeuvcyeHHbIM BOTIpocaM y Hac 
MMeHOTCA pa3Hble MOHMMaHHA. IlosTomy 4 
xOTeJI ObI 3HaTb Bauin CooOpaxeHHA O TOM, 
cuutTaete JIM Bol, 4TO Te HIM HHbIC H3 MO- 
CTaBJICHHbIX MHOFO BOMpOCOB CO3peIH IA 
peuienua. Ecnm Bobi cuntTaeTe ux Heco3- 
peBUIMMH, TO BCTpe4yaTbCA HE CJICOBaIO 
Obl, T.K. BCTpeya B TaKHMX YCJIOBHAX He 
TOJbKO He OMpaBasia Obl HaexbI Hapo- 
OB, HO OropyHsia Ob! HX. 


C yBaxkeHHeM. 


H. Xpyujes 


Kennedy Message of November 3, 1962' 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


I wish to thank you for your letter of Octo- 
ber 30. Iam commenting now only ona prob- 
lem raised in your letter which relates to the 
Cuban affair. 

With respect to the quarantine on ship- 
ments to Cuba, I am hopeful that arrange- 
ments can be worked out quickly by the 


‘English text handed to Soviet Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, A. F. Dobrynin, by Special Ambassador Llewel- 
lyn Thompson on Nov. 3, 1962; Russian text tele- 
graphed by Sovembassy to Moscow, where it was 
received at 13:25 Moscow time on Nov. 4, 1962. In Janu- 
ary 1992, the US and Russian governments jointly an- 
nounced the release of this document. 
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Such is our understanding of this whole 
question.” 

I would like to sum up the above said and 
express in conclusion the following consider- 
ations on the questions touched upon in this 
letter.* 

I think it would be possible to pick up from 
the questions listed by me those which are 
more ripe and which should, perhaps, be pre- 
pared for taking decisions on them. Then it 
would be possible to meet, may be [sic], at 
the U.N. or may be [sic] at a specially ar- 
ranged meeting. I repeat, I have in mind a 
meeting in case questions are prepared for 
taking decisions on them so that the appro- 
priate agreements could be signed during the 
meeting. It would be a good gift for the peo- 
ples of the whole world. 


We have a different understanding of the 
mentioned questions. Therefore I would like 
to know your considerations as to whether 
you believe that some or other of the ques- 
tions raised by me are ripe for decision. If 
you do not consider them ripe, then there 
should be no meeting because a meeting in 
such conditions would not only fail to justify 
hopes of the peoples, but would distress 
them. 


Sincerely 


N. Khrushchev 


YsaxkaembiH r-H [IpegceyatTenb 


A xouy noOsarogaputs Bac 3a Batlle MMCbMO OT 
30 oxTaOpa. A ocTaHaBJIMBalOCcb CeMYac TOKO 
Ha OMHOH MpoOsieme, NOMHATON B BalileM IIMCbMe, 
KOTOpad KacaeTCA KYOMHCKHX JeJl. 


Uro KacaeTcA KapaHTHHa Ha MepeBO3KH Ha 
Ky6y, 4 Hagetocb, uro yepe3 OOH cmoryT ObITb 
ObICTpO pa3paO6oTaHbI MepOrpHATHA, KOTOPbIe 


2It was after this sentence that the handwritten addi- 
tion appears (previous portions of the test did have 
penned-in corrections). 

3The translation introduced a paragraph here. 


Kennedy-Khrushchev Correspondence 


ESPRESSO IN ee ET RTT 


eee Olt 


United Nations which would permit its re- 
moval. We were happy to agree to your sug- 
gestion that the International Committee of 
the Red Cross undertake responsibility for 
inspection. You are, of course, aware that 
Premier Castro has announced his opposi- 
tion to measures of verification on the terri- 
tory of Cuba. If he maintains this position 
this would raise very serious problems. So far 
as incoming shipments are concerned, I un- 
derstand that efforts are being made to have 
the International Red Cross carry out the 
necessary measures at sea and I hope that 
these will be successful. In the meantime, 
perhaps the existence of the quarantine can 
be of assistance to Mr. Mikoyan in his negoti- 
ations with Premier Castro. I should also like 
to point out that in an effort to facilitate mat- 
ters, I instructed our delegation in New York 
to inform your representative there, Mr. 
Kuznetsov, that for the next few days any So- 
viet ships in the quarantine area would be 
passed without inspection and only the hail- 
ing procedure which was carried out in the 
case of your vessel, the Bucharest, would be 
applied. 

I am hopeful we can dispose of this press- 
ing matter quickly so that we can go on ina 
better atmosphere to the broader questions. 
We both must make our best efforts to this 
end. 


Sincerely, 
[S] JFK 
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NO3BONMIM Obl OTMEHMTH ero. MbI ObIM palbi 
cormlacMTbca c BallivM mpeqioxKeHHeM O TOM, 
4YTOObI OTBETCTBEHHOCTh 3a MHCMEKIUMEO B3A Ha 
ceOa MexyyHapogubit Komutet Kpacnoro 
Kpecra. Bb, KOHe4HO, 3HaeTe, YTO MpemMbep 
KacTpo 3aaBHJI O CBOeH OMMO3HIMH MepaM 110 
MpoBepKe Ha TeppHTopHH KyOpl. Ecnu on Oye 
NpMAepXUBATLCA STON MOZHIMH, TO ITO CO3MACT 
O4eCHb Cepbe3Hble mpoOnembi. Uto KacaeTca me- 
peBo30K, HAyuIMx Ha Ky6y, To a NOHHMaW, 4TO B 
HaCTOAMee BPeMA MIpeMPHHHMarOTCA yCHIMA K 
ToMy, 4TOObI MexylyHapogubii Kpacupim Kpecr 
BbIMOJIHAJ HEOOXOMMbIe MepbI Ha MOpe, H A Ha- 
Werocbh, YTO OHH OyAyT ycnewiHbIMH. TeM Bpeme- 
HeM CYUJeCTBOBaHHe KapaHTHHa, BO3MO2KHO, MO- 
eT OKa3aTb COofencTBue r-Hy MukosHy B ero 
meperoBopax c pemMbepom KactTpo. A xore 6bi 
yKa3aTb Take, UTO B CTPeMJICHHH MpOABHHYTb 
Wea Biepey «A Wall yKa3aHve Halllew JemeralHn 
B Hpro-Mopxe MHopMuposaTb Bawero mpeq- 
CTaBMTeJIA TAM [-Ha Ky3HelOBa O TOM, YTO B Te- 
4YeHMe HECKOJIBKUX CJIEAYIOUIMX HeH sHO6bIe 
COBeTCKHe cya B 30HE KapaHTHHa OypzyT mpo- 
MyCKaTbca 6e€3 OCMOTpa M 4TO K HMM OyyeT 
NPHMeHATLCA TOJbKO NpOWeAypa OKIIMKa, KOTO- 
pasa Oblia MpHMeHeHna B Culyyae C BallMM CyJ[HOM 
«ByxapecT». 


A Hajlertocb, 4TO MbI CMOxeM ObICTpO NO- 
KOHYMTb C 3ITHM aBALIMM Ha Hac JIesIOM, C TEM 
YTOOBI MbI CMOrIM NepeuTH B Jy4LeH aTMOcdepe 
K Oolee LIMpOKMM BOompocaM. MbI 06a JOs>KHbI 
MIPHJIOKUTb BCe HalliM YCHJIMA K JOCTH>KeCHHIO 
3TOM LWesIH. 


C yBaxkeHiem 


U>kou ®.KenHequ 


Khrushchev Message of 
November 4, 1962" 


Ysaxkaembii r-H [Ipe3snfeur, 


A ronbKo To nonyuna u3 Hpro-Vopka or 
B. Ky3HeloBa — Halllero mpeycTaBuTesA Ha 
nmeperopopax MO JIMKBMalHn HallpsAxeH- 
Horo MomoxKeHHA BOKpyr Ky6b1 — coobule- 
Hue O TOM, 4TO eMy ObIJI MepesaH T-HOM 
CTMBeEHCOHOM MepeyeHb OpyxXHA, KOTOPOe 
Balla CTOPOHa Ha3bIBaeT HaCTyMaTeJIbHbIM. 
A o3HaKOMHIJICA C NOJIYYECHHbIM MepedHeM H, 
IpH3Harocb, MOMXO AMePHKaHCKOH CTO- 
POHBI K 3TOMY [eI Cepbe3HO MeHA OOeCTIO- 
Konus. B TaKOM Ilare, CKaxkYy OTKPOBCHHO, A 
yCMaTPHBalO XeJlaHHe OCIOXKHUTb MOJIO- 
X%KCHHE, MOTOMY UTO HEJIb3A KE B CAMOM JIeJIe 
OTHOCHTh K pa3pay «HaCTyMaTeJIbHbIX» 
TaKWe BUIbI OPyXUA, KOTOPble axe MaJO- 
TpaMOTHbIM B BOCHHOM OTHOIICHHM Yes10- 
BeKOM — IIPOCTbIM COJIJaTOM, A yxKe He 
ropopto 06 ocpullepe, — BCerja OTHOCHJIMCh 
K OOOPOHUTeJIBHOMY OPyXKHWO. 

Ham TpyHO MOHATb, KaKad WelIb Mpe- 
cyleflyeTcaA MOABJIEHHeM 9TOTO NepedHA, 
BbINBAXKCHHEM TaKOrO TpeOOBaHHA, HO BO 
BCAKOM CJIyuae 9TO — KaKad-TO HHad Leb, a 
He CTpeMJIeHHe K CKOpeMIlen pacuHCTKe aT- 
mMocdbepbl. VM emaeTca 9TO B TOT MOMCHT, 
Korma 0 OCHOBHbIM BOMpocaM MbI C 
Bamu y2xKe JOrOBOpHIHCbh, H MbI, CO CBOeH 
CTOPOHBI, YE BbIMOJIHMIM TO, O YEM OTO- 
BOpHJINCcb, — JICMOHTHPOBaJIM pakeTHOe 
opy2xKHe, NpoH“3BOMM cen4ac ero NOrpy3ky 
Ha cyjla M 9TO OpyxkHe CKOpO OyseT OTMpaB- 
meno c Ky6pr. ostomy 4 o4eHb OOecnOKOeH 
BbIJ[BUXKCHHEM AMEPHKaHCKOM CTOPOHOKH Ta- 
Koro TpeO6oBaHHA, O3a004eCH BOSMOXHbIMH 
nocueqcTBHAMM 9TOrO, ecuH He OyyeT 
MIposABJIEHO HeEOOXOWMMOe Osaropa3yMHe. 

TpeOospaHve, KOTOpOe pe bABJICHO, 
BHJIMMO, MWpecieflyeT, KaK A yxKe CKa3all, 
KaKHe-TO HHbIle WesIM, a ITO — A XOTEJ OBI, 
r-H IIpesugeut, uToObr Bbi mpaBHJIbHO 
NOHAJIM MCHA, MOXET IIPHBeECTH He K YJIyd- 


\Russian text telegraphed by MFA at 16:05 Moscow 
time on Nov. 4, 1962, to Sovembassy Washington (copies 
to Mikoyan in Havana and Kuznetsov in New York) with 
message to forward via Robert Kennedy; English text 
from DOS. In January 1992, the US and Russian govern- 
ments jointly announced the release of this document. 
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p Dear Mr. President, 


> 


I have just received information from Mr. V. 
Kusnetsov [sic], our representative at the negotia- 
tions in New York for liquidation of the tense si- 
tuation around Cuba, that Mr. Stevenson handed 
him a list of weapons which your side calls offen- 
sive. Ihave studied the list and, I must confess, the 
approach of the American side to this matter has 
seriously worried me. In such a move, I will say 
frankly, I see a wish to complicate the situation, 
because it is impossible indeed to place into the ca- 
tegory of ‘offensive’ weapons such types of wea- 
pons which have always been reffered [sic] to as 
defensive weapons even by a man uneducated 
militarily—by a common soldier, not to say of an 
officer. 


It is hard for us to understand what aim is being 
pursued by the introduction of that list, by setting 
forth such a demand—in any case it must be some 
other aim, but not a desire for a speediest clear- 
ing of the atmosphere. And it is being done at a 
moment when we have already agreed with you on 
the main questions and when we on our part have 
already fulfilled what we agreed upon—have dis- 
mantled rocket weapons, are loading them now 
on ships and these weapons will be soon shipped 
from Cuba. That is why I feel greatly concerned 
with the advancing of such demand by the Ameri- 
can side, concerned with its possible conse- 
quences, if necessary reasonableness is not dis- 
played. 


The demand which has been set forth is evident- 
ly pursuing, as I have already said, some other 
aims and that—I would wish Mr. President, that 
you understand me correctly—can lead not to the 
betterment of our relations but, on the contrary, 
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IN@HHO Hallux OTHOLICHHH, a, HAOOOPOT, — K 
ux HOBOMy OOocTpeHHto. Mb! JOJDKHbI MOHH- 
MaTb [OJIO*KeHHE KaxX]OM CTOPOHbI UH 
CUHTAaTbCA C 9THM, a He OOPeMeHATE H He OC- 
JIOXKHATH HalUMX OTHOLICHHH, TeM Oollee B Ta- 
KOM OTBETCTBEHHbIM MOMEHT, KOr/a ipewmpHu- 
HMMaloTCA MepbI K JIMKBHaljMW OCTpOH Ha- 
TIps#sKeHHOCTH MW K TIPMBes[eHH!O ITHX OTHO- 
IWeHHM B HOPMaJIbHOe COCTOAHHE. 

TlogTomy 4 mpocnut Ob! Bac, r-H [Ipesmfenr, 
C MIOHMMaHHeM OTHECTHCh K Hallie TpeBore, 
CO CBOeH CTOPOHbI IIPHHATb MepbI C TeM, 
YTOObI HE OCJIOXKHATb MOJOX%KeHHA, HM WaTb 
Balium lpeqcTaBuTe/laM JMpeKTHBY JIMKBH- 
WMpOBaTb HallpsxKeHHOCTb Ha TOM OCHOBE, O 
KOTOpOHM MbI c BamMu AOrOBOpHINch, OOMe- 
HABLUMCb MyOJIM4HbIMH MOCaHHAMH. Bol BbI- 
CKa3aJIMCb 3a TO, YTOObI c KyOpi ObwiM yaa- 
JICHbI paKeTbl, KOTOpbie Bp Ha3BasIM HacTy- 
NaTeJIbHBIMM. Mbi c 9THM CorslacMIMcb. Bai, B 
CBOFO OY4epe|;ib, aJIM 3aBePeCHHA B TOM, YTO Oy- 
eT ObICTPO OTMeHEH TaK Ha3bIBaeMbIM «Ka- 
PaHTHH» WM 4TO Ha KyOy He OyeT COBeEpLIeHO 
BTOpxKeHHe He TOIbKO CO cTropoubi CLA, Ho 
M CO CTOPOHBI Apyrx CTpaH 3alaqHOro MoJy- 
wapua. 


Tak JjaBalite *e MpHBeeM JOCTHIHYTy!O 
NOrOBOPeHHOCTb B akKyp M OyeM CYHTAaTb, 
4YTO Kaxkjlad cCTOpOHa cCBOM oOOellaHHA 
BbINOJHMIa HW BONpOc yperysMpoBaH. Ecam 
*e OyAyT BbIIBUraTLCA MOMOJIHHTeJIbHbIC 
TpeOoBaHHA, TO STO O3HAYaeT JIMLIb OHO — 
OMacHOCTb, U4TO 3aTpyMHeHHA Ha MyTH K 
JIMKBHauMH HallpsxKeHHOCTH, CO3/,aHHOM 
Bokpyr Ky6p1, He OyAyT ycrpauHaTbca. Ho To 
MOXeT TOra MOPOAMTb HOBbIe MOCIeACTBHA. 

A nymato, uTo Bpbl mpaBiibHO MoMMeTe 
MeHa. Beab Ham c Bamu DpHieTcaA, OUeBHAHO, 
MMETb JIeJIO H€ TOJIBKO C JIMKBHaliHen OCTaT- 
KOB HbIHelIHeH Hallps>KeHHOCTH, — y Hac C 
Bamu sBiepequ ele OONbUIOM, Cepbe3HbIi 
pa3roBop No ApyrvuM BormpocaM. Tak 3a4eM xe 
ceMuac HaYMHaTb MO MeJIOUaM OCIIOKHATS M0- 
yiowkeHve. MoxeT ObITb, HMCFOTCA KaKHe-TO 
cooOpaxkeHHA, HO HallieMy MOHHMaHHIO OHM 
HeyocTynHbl. Mbi 2*e paccMaTpHBaeM BbIIBH- 
2*KeHHe JIOMOJIHUTeCJIBHbIX TpeOOBaHHH KaK 
*KeslaHve BEPHYTb Halli OTHOLMICHHA OMATb B 
TO HaKaJIeHHOe COCTOAHHe, B KOTOPOM OHH 
HaXOWJIMCh JIMUIb HECKOJIBKO {HEH TOMY 
Ha3ajl. 


C yBaxeHHem, 


H.Xpyuyjes 


to their new aggravation. We should understand 
the position each side is in and take it into consid- 
eration but not overburden, not complicate our 
relations, especially at such an important moment 
when measures are being taken to eliminate the 
accute [sic] tension and bring these relations to a 
normal state. 


That is why I would ask you, Mr. President, to 
meet our anxiety with understanding, to take 
measures On your side in order not to complicate 
the situation and to give your representatives a di- 
rective to eliminate the existing tension on the ba- 
sis upon which both of us have agreed by having 
exchanged public messages. You spoke to the ef- 
fect that missiles which you called offensive 
should be removed from Cuba. We agreed to that. 
You in your turn gave assurances that the so- 
called “‘quarantine” would be promptly removed 
and that no invasion of Cuba would be made, not 
only by the U.S. but by other countries of the 
Western hemisphere either. 


Let us then bring the achieved understanding to 
a completion, so that we could consider that each 
side has fulfilled its pledges and the question has 
been settled. If, however, additional demands are 
made, then that means only one thing—the dan- 
ger that the difficulties on the way to eliminating 
tension created around Cuba will not be removed. 
But that may raise then new consequences. 


I think that you will understand me correctly. 
For you and I will evidently have to deal not only 
with elimination of the remnants of the present 
tension—there lies ahead for you and me a great, 
serious talk on other questions. Why then start 
now complicating the situation by minor things. 
May be [sic] there exist some considerations, but 
they are beyond our comprehension. As for us, we 
view the introduction of additional demands as a 
wish to bring our relations back again into a heat- 
ed state in which they were but several days ago. 


Sincerely, 


N. Khrushchev 


Kennedy Letter of November 6, 1962' 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


I am surprised that in your letter, which I 
received yesterday, you suggest that in giving 
your representative in New York a list of the 
weapons we consider offensive there was any 
desire on our part to complicate the situa- 
tion. Our intention was just the opposite: to 
stick to a well-known list, and not to intro- 
duce any new factors. But there is really only 
one major item on the list, beyond the mis- 
siles and their equipment, and that is the light 
bombers with their equipment. This item is 
indeed of great importance to us. 


The solution of the Cuban affair was es- 
tablished by my letter to you of October 
twenty-seventh and your reply of October 
twenty-eighth. You will recall that in my let- 
ter of October twenty-seventh, I referred 
to “all weapons systems in Cuba capable of 
offensive use.’’ You will also recall that in 
my broadcast address of October twenty- 
second, in addition to medium-range ballis- 
tic missiles, I mentioned specifically ‘“‘jet 
bombers capable of carrying nuclear weap- 
ons,” as ‘‘an explicit threat to the peace and 
security of all the Americas.”’ Finally, my 
proclamation of October twenty-third enti- 
tled ‘“Interdiction of the Delivery of Offen- 
sive Weapons to Cuba” specifically listed 
bomber aircraft. These facts were all known 
at the time of our exchange of letters on 
Cuba, and so it seems clear to me that our ex- 
change of letters covers the IL-28s, since 
your undertaking was to remove the weap- 
ons we described as offensive. 


‘English text furnished by DOS; Russian text is from 
telegram of MFA to New York and Havana at 23:20 
Moscow time on Nov. 8, 1962 (it noted that original had 
been delivered by Amb. Thompson to Amb. Dobrynin 
in Washington at approximately midnight Washington 
time on the night of Nov. 6-7, 1962—the lateness attri- 
buted to the President’s return several hours before 
from Boston, where he had voted). This item was pre- 
viously published in John F. Kennedy, JFK Wants to 
Know: Memos from the President’s Office, 1961-1963, 
selected and edited by Edward B. Claflin, New York, 
Morrow, 1991, pp. 217-21. 
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p> Ysaxaembii r-H [Ipeqceqatesb, 


> 


A youpseH, 4TO B BalllemM MHCcbMe, KOTOpoe A 
nosyuns Buepa, Bbi BbICKa3bIBaeTe MpesMoso- 
*KeHHe, UTO Np nepefaye Batiemy mpeycTaBu- 
resto B Hpro-Mopke cnucka opyxkHa, KOTOpoe 
MbI CUMTAeM HacTyMaTeJIBHbIM, C Halle CTOPOHbI 
UMeJIO MECTO KaKO€-TO %KeaHHe OCIOXKHUT OO- 
craHosky. Hauie HaMepeHve ObIIO Kak pa3 06- 
paTHbIM: MIpHep2xXMBaTbCA XOPOLIO H3BeECTHOTO 
CIMCKa H He NIPHBHOCHTb KaKHX-JIM00 HOBBIX (pak- 
Topos. Ho no cyllecTBy B CMMCKe yMOMHMHaeTCA 
JIMLUb OHH BaXKHbIM BU OpyxXHA, MOMMMO pakeT 
HW UX OOOpysoBaHHA; YTO — JIerKHe OoMOapyH- 
PpOBLUIMKH HM ux OGOpyoBaHHe. ITO Opy2xkHe 
IeHCTBUTeJIbHO MpefkcTaBsIaeT OOJIbIy!O Baxk- 
HOCTb [JIA Hac. 

PemleHve KyOMHCKOLO BOMpoOca OCHOBbIBaeTCA 
Ha MOeM IIMcbMe K Bam oT 27 OKTAOpaA KM Baliem 
oTsete oT 28 oKTAOpa. Bhi MOMHUTeE, YTO B MOCM 
MMCbMe OT 27 OKTAOPA A TOBOPHII O «BCeX CHCTE- 
Max Opyxkua Ha Ky6e, mpHrogHbix Wid HacTyna- 
TeJIbHbIX Weew». Bbi TakKxe MOMHUTe, 4TO B 
Moei peu MO pagno u TeseBueHHtO 22 OKTAOPA 
B JONOJIHeEHHe K OasIIMCTHYCCKHM pakeTaM Cpejl- 
Hero paMyca JevHcTBHA «A OCOOO yNOMAHYJ 
«peaKTMBHble OoMOapsqMPOBUIMKH, CIOCOOHBIe 
HeECTH sAJepHoe Opy2xkKve» Kak «ABHYIO yrpo3y 
MMpy WM G6e30MacHOCTH BCerO aMepHKaHCKOrO 
KOHTHHeEHTa». Hakouell, B MOeH MpOKJIaMallMu OT 
23 okTAOpa, KOTOpad Ha3bIBalacb «SanpenjeHne 
WOcTaBKM HacTyMaTesbHOrO OpyxHA Ha Ky6y», 
oco60 yKa3bIBaIMCb CaMOJIeTbI-OOMOapAMpoB- 
WMKU. ITH CPakTbI ObLIM XOPOLIO M3BECTHbI BO 
BpeMa” Halllero OOMeHa mucbMaMu 110 Ky6e, u 
MOSTOMY MHe KaxKeTCA ACHbIM, 4TO Halll O6- 
MeH IIMCbMaMH BKJIFOUaeT CaMoseTHI MJI-28, nmo- 
ckombky Bate OOA3aTeEIBCTBO 3aKJIFOUAJIOCh B 
TOM, 4UTOOBI yaIMTb Opy2xKHEe, KOTOPOE MbI Ha3bl- 
BaJIM HaCTYMaTeJIbHbIM. 
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Your letter says—and I agree—that we 
should not complicate the situation by minor 
things. But I assure you that this matter of 
IL-28s is not a minor matter for us at all. It is 
true, of course, that these bombers are not 
the most modern of weapons, but they are 
distinctly capable of offensive use against the 
United States and other Western Hemi- 
spheric countries, and I am sure your own 
military men would inform you that the con- 
tinued existence of such bombers in Cuba 
would require substantial measures of mili- 
tary defense in response by the United 
States. Thus, in simple logic these are weap- 
ons capable of offensive use. But there is 
more in it than that, Mr. Chairman. These 
bombers could carry nuclear weapons for 
long distances, and they are clearly not need- 
ed, any more than missiles, for purely defen- 
sive purposes on the island of Cuba. Thus in 
the present context their continued presence 
would sustain the grave tension that has been 
created, and their removal, in my view, is 
necessary to a good start on ending the recent 
crisis. 


I am not clear as to what items you object 
to on the list which Ambassador Stevenson 
handed to Mr. Kuznetsov. I can assure you I 
have no desire to cause you difficulties by any 
wide interpretation of the definitions of 
weapons which we consider offensive and I 
am instructing my representative in New 
York to confer promptly with Mr. Kuznetsov 
and to be as forthcoming as possible in order 
to meet any legitimate complaints you may 
have in order to reach a quick solution which 
would enable our agreement to be carried to 
completion. I entirely agree with your state- 
ment that we should wind up the immediate 
crisis promptly, and I assure you that on our 
side we are insisting only on what is immedi- 
ately essential for progress in this matter. In 
order to make our position clear, I think I 
should go on to give you a full sense of the 
very strong feelings we have about this whole 
affair here in the United States. 
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B BallieM MIMCbMe rOBOpUTCA — MW A COrmaceH C 
9THM, — YTO MBI HE JOJDKHbI OCIIOXKHATH MOMO- 
2KeHHe 10 MesouaM. Ho 4 3aBepato Bac, 4To 3TOT 
BOMpoc 0 camoueTax MJI-28 copcem He MeO4UHOe 
meno qua Hac. [IpaBga, KOHeYHO, YTO 3TH 6OM- 
OapHMpOBLIMKH He CaMbIM COBePUICHHbIM BU 
Opy2XHA, HO OHH BIOJIHE MOLyT ObITb HCMOIb30- 
BaHbI B HaCTYMaTeJIbHbIX WeAX NpoTHB Coenu- 
HeHHBIX IfITaTos u Apyrux CTpaH 3anaqHoro Mosy- 
wapwaA, MH A yBepeH, 4TO BallIM BOCHHbIe CaMu 
cKa3aJIM ObI Bam, 4TO MposoxKatouleeca Ccoxpa- 
HeHHe TakHxX OOMOapAMpOBLINKOB Ha Ky6e no- 
TpeOoBasIo ObI CO CTOpoHbI CoequHeHHbIX LITa- 
TOB CYLJ€CTBEHHbIX OTBETHbIX Mep BOeCHHOM 
o6opoHbl. Takum oOpa30m, corsacHo mpocTor 
JIOPMKe, ITO — Opy2xHe, MpHroqHoe AIA HacTyna- 
TeJIbHbIX Ween. Ho 9THM eNO He OrpaHHyn- 
BaeTca, Ir-H IIpegcegarenb. DTH OomOapyu- 
POBLIIMKH MOrJIH ObI HECTH AepHOe OpyxuHe Ha 
OOJIbLUIMe PpacCTOAHHA, HM OHH ABHO He HYXHBI, 
paBHO KaK M paKeTbI, WIA YMCTO OOOpPOHH- 
TeJIbHbIX Ween Ha OcTpoBe Ky6a. Ilostomy npu 
CYLJCCTBYFOLWEM TOJIOKeHHH UX asbHeMilee 
MpWcyTCTBHe NMOATepxXUBaNO Obl CO3aBLIyIOcAa 
Cepbe3Hy!0 HallpAXKEHHOCTH, HM HX yCTpaHeHue, M0 
MOC€MY MHEHHIO, HEOOXOAMMO JIA TOTO, 4TOOBI 
MOJIOXKUTb XOpolliee HadaO MpekpallleHua He- 
WaBHero Kpv3uCa. 

Mue He ACHO, B OTHOWICHHM KaKHX KaTeropuit 
Opy2KHA B TOM CIIMCKe, KOTOpbIn Nocom CTHBeH- 
COH Nepeyau r-Hy Ky3Heyosy, Bai Bospaxaerte. A 
MOTy 3aBepHTb Bac, 4TO y MeHA HET Kes aHHA CO3- 
qaBaTb wid Bac TpyqHOcTH MyTeM KaKOro-TO 
WIMpOKOrO TOJIKOBaHHA ONpeseseHHvA Opyxus, 
KOTOPOe MbI CUMTAeM HACTyMaTeJIbHbIM, HM A ako 
MHCTpyKUMH MOeMy IIpefcTaBuTesto B Hbw- 
Vopke 6e3 3aep2KKM NOPOBOpHTb C r-HOM Ky3nHe- 
IOBbIM H IIpOABHTb MAKCHMYM MOHMMaHhH C TeM, 
4TOOBI y4eCcTh MHOObIe 3AKOHHbIe MpeTeH3HH, KO- 
Topbie y Bac MoryT ObiITb, 4TOOBI OCTHYb 
ObICTporo pelleHHA, KOTOPpOe NO3BONMIO OBI 
IIpHBeCTH Hallie CorsallieHve K 3aBeplieHHt.! 

A MOJHOCTBHO CorsiaceH Cc BalliuM 3axABsIeHHeM, 
4TO MbI JOJLKHbI ObICTPO NOKOHYNTh HemocpejcT- 
BeHHO C 9THM KPH3HCOM H, «A 3aBepsto Bac, uTo co 
CBOe€H CTOPOHbI MbI HaCTaMBaeM JIMLUIb Ha TOM, 
4TO HeMOCpeCTBEHHO HeEOOXOAMMO JIA Mpo- 
rpecca B 9TOM Jlene. [na Toro, 4YTOObI chenaTb 
Hallly MO3MIMEO ACHON, A yMato, UTO MHe ClesyeT 
MpOOJDKMTb H faTb Bam nomHoe npeycTraBseHue 
O TeX BECbMa CHJIbBHbIX UYBCTBaX, KOTOPbIe€ MbI 
3lecb B CoeqMHeHHbIX Ll TaTax UCIbITbIBaeM B OT- 
HOLWeEHHH BCero ITOFO eNa. 


'The Russian translation introduced a paragraph. 


These recent events have given a profound 
shock to relations between our two coun- 
tries. It may be said, as Mr. Kuznetsov 
said the other day to Mr. McCloy, that the 
Soviet Union was under no obligation to in- 
form us of any activities it was carrying on in 
athird country. I cannot accept this view; not 
only did this action threaten the whole safety 
of this hemisphere, but it was, in a broader 
sense, a dangerous attempt to change the 
world-wide status quo. Secret action of this 
kind seems to me both hazardous and unjus- 
tified. But however one may judge that argu- 
ment, what actually happened in this case 
was not simply that the action of your side 
was secret. Your Government repeatedly 
gave us assurances of what it was not doing; 
these assurances were announced as coming 
from the highest levels, and they proved 
inaccurate. 


I do not refer here only to the TASS article 
of September, but also to communications 
which were addressed to the highest levels of 
our Government through channels which 
heretofore had been used for confidential 
messages from the highest: levels of your 
Government. Through these channels we 
were specifically informed that no missiles 
would be placed in Cuba which would have a 
range capable of reaching the United States. 
In reliance upon these assurances I attempt- 
ed, as you know, to restrain those who were 
giving warnings in this country about the 
trend of events in Cuba. Thus undeniable 
photographic evidence that offensive weap- 
ons were being installed was a deep and dan- 
gerous shock, first to this Government and 
then to our whole people. 


In the aftérmath of this shock, to which we 
replied with a measured but necessary re- 
sponse, I believe it is vital that we should re- 
establish some degree of confidence in com- 
munication between the two of us. If the 
leaders of the two great nuclear powers can- 
not judge with some accuracy the intentions 
of each other, we shall find ourselves in 
a period of gravely increasing danger—not 
only for our two countries but for the whole 
world. 
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3TH HeqaBHHe COObITHA ABHJIMCh C€Ppbe3HbIM 
ylapOM MO OTHOWICHHAM M@XK]ly HalIMMH CTpa- 
HaMHW. Mo>KHO CKa3aTb, KaK 39TO 3€ABMJI Ha HAX 
r-H Ky3Heuos r-Hy Makkmoro, 4To CopeTcKHi 
Coro3 He 0683aH ObIJ] HHCPOPMHPOBATb Hac O 
KaKMX-JIMOO JeHCTBHAX, MpeMPHHATbIX HM B 
TpeTben cTpaHe. A He MOry COrsacuTbcA C TaKOou 
TOUKON 3peHHA; 9TO JeMCTBHeE He TOJIbKO M10- 
cTaBHIO MO yrpo3y BCKO Oe30MacHOCTh 3anal- 
HOFO NOMyWIapHA, HO H MpeyqcTaBuso cooon, — B 
6oee WIMpOKOM CMbICsIe, — OMmacHytO MOMbITKY 
U3MeCHUTb CTaTyC-KBO B MHPpOBOM MacllTa6e. 
CkpbiToe yevcTBve nmogqoOHoro poya Npeycta- 
BJIACTCA MHE KaK OMMaCHbIM, TaK HM HeoOrpaB- 
JaHHbIM. OgHakO, Kak ObI HH paclleHMBaJICA ITOT 
MOBO, TO, UTO CbaKTHYeCKH MpOM3OUMWIO B aH- 
HOM culy4ae, — 9TO He MpOcTO CeKpeTHOCTb 
WeHCTBMA, MpewMpHHATOrO Cc BallleH CTOPOHBI. 
Baie l[paBUTesIbCTBO HEOJHOKPpaTHO 3aBepxzJIO 
Hac B TOM, 4erO OHO He felaeT; 3aABIIAIOCh O 
TOM, UTO ITH 3aBEPeHHA MeNakOTCA Ha CaMOM 
BbICOKOM YPOBHE, MH OHM OKa3aJIMCb HETOUHBIMH. 

B ]aHHOM cily4ae A MMe B BHIy He TOJIbKO 
3aaBeHne TACC, onyOmukKOBaHHOe B CeHTAOpeE, 
HO Tak>xKe HW COOOMeEHHA, KOTOPbIe aflpecoBa- 
JIMCb CAMbIM BbICOKHM JIMIaM B HalileM MpaBH- 
TeysIbcTBe MO KaHallaM, lO 93TOFO HCMOJIb30- 
BaBLUMMCA JIA KOH(UACHUMAIIbHbIX MOCIAHHH, 
MCXOJ/MBUIMX 3 CaMbIX BbICOKMX KpyroB Batlero 
flpaBHTesIBCTBa.' 

Ilo 3THM KaHasIaM MbI ObLIM, B YaCTHOCTH, 
HHCopMupoBaHbI O TOM, YTO Ha Kye He OynyT 
pa3MelljaTbCA HHKaKWe paKeTbl, KOTOpble MMCJIM 
ObI payuyc [encTBHA, 3aXBaTbIBarloluMnH Coeln- 
HeHHbIe Irarpi. [lonaraacb He 9TH 3aBepeHHA, A 
IIbITaJICA, KaK BaM H3BeCTHO, Ci\epxKHBaTb TeX, KTO 
Bbictynam B CIA c mpefocrepexeHHAMH B OTHO- 
WWeHHM xoOfa pa3sBUTHA cOObITHM Ha Ky6e. B pe- 
3yIbTaTe, HeOMpoBepxHMbIe choTorpaduyeckHe 
wOKa3aTesIbCTBa TOrO, UTO yCTaHaBJIMBaeTCA Ha- 
CTyMaTesIbHOe Opy2xKHe, ABMJIMCbh Cepbe3HbIM HU 
OMaCcHbIM WOKOM — CHaYalla JIA Haluiero MmpaBu- 
TeJIBCTBa, a 3aATeM JIA BCero Halliero Hapoyla. 

Ilocne 3Toro WOKa, Ha KOTOPbIM MbI OTBETHJIM 
yMepeHHBIMH, HO HeOOXOAMMbIMH eHCTBHAMH, 
O4eHb BaxkKHO, A WOsarato, BOCCTaHOBHUTh B KaKOH- 
TO CTeMeHH JOBepHe B Hallien Cc Bamu nepenucke. 
Ecav pyKOBOgUTeJIM [BYX BeJIMKMX ANePHbIX ep- 
%KaB He MOT CyMTb C KAKOM-TO TOYHOCTHO O Ha- 
MepeHHAX [pyr Apyra, TO MbI BCTYIIMM B Mepvoy 
cepbe3HO HapacTarollen OMaCHOCTH — HE TOJIbKO 
JIA HallMX JBYX CTpaH, HO HM [IA BCero MHpa. 


'The Russian translation introduced a paragraph. 
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I therefore hope that you will promptly rec- 
ognize that when we speak of the need to re- 
move missiles and bombers, with their imme- 
diate supporting equipment, we are not trying 
to complicate the situation but simply stating 
what was clearly included in our understanding 
of October twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth. 
I shall continue to abide fully by the undertak- 
ings in my letter of October twenty-seventh, 
and specifically, under the conditions stated in 
that letter I will hold to my undertaking “‘to 
give assurances against an invasion of Cuba.” 
This undertaking has already come under at- 
tack here and is likely to become increasingly 
an object of criticism by a great many of my 
countrymen. And the very minimum that is 
necessary in regard to these assurances is, as 
we agreed, the verified removal of the missile 
and bomber systems, together with real safe- 
guards against their reintroduction. 


I should emphasize to you directly, Mr. 
Chairman, that in this respect there is another 
problem immediately ahead of us which could 
become very serious indeed, and that is the 
problem of continuing verification in Cuba. 
Your representatives have spoken as if this 
were entirely a problem for the Castro regime 
to settle, but the continuing verification of the 
absence of offensive weapons in Cuba is an es- 
sential safeguard for the United States and the 
other countries of this hemisphere, and is an 
explicit condition for the undertakings which 
we in our turn have agreed to. The need for 
this verification is, I regret to say, convincingly 
demonstrated by what happened in Cuba in 
the months of September and October. 

For the present we are having to rely on 
our own methods of surveillance, and this 
surveillance will surely have to be continued 
unless, as we much prefer, a better and dura- 
ble method can be found. We believe that it 
is a serious responsibility of your Govern- 
ment to insure that weapons which you have 
provided to Cuba are not employed to inter- 
fere with this surveillance which is so impor- 
tant to us all in obtaining reliable information 
on which improvements in the situation can 
be based. It was of great importance, for ex- 
ample, for me last week to be able to an- 
nounce with confidence that dismantling of 
missiles had begun. 
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IlosTomy #4 Hagetocb, 4TO Bhi cKOpo nowMeTe, 
4TO, KOIa Mbl FOBOPHM O HEOOXOAHMOCTH yia- 
JIGHHA pakeT HW OOMOapsMPOBLIMKOB BMECTE C He- 
MOCpefCTBEHHO OTHOCALIMMCA K HAM OOOpysOBa- 
HHeM, MbI HE IIbIT€€MCA OCIIOXRKHUTb OOCTAHOBKY, a 
MIpOCTO 3aABJIA€M O TOM, UTO ACHO BKJIFOUAJIOCh B 
Hallie MOHMMaHve 27 HW 28 OKTAOpA. A Oyny no- 
MIpe2KHeEMy MOJIHOCTbIO CJICMOBaTb OOA3aTeJIb- 
CTBaM, COJep>xKallMMcA B MOe€M TIMCbMe OT 27 
OKTAOPA, WH, B YaCTHOCTH, Mp ycIOBHAX, O KO- 
TOPbIX 3aABJICHO B 3TOM IIMCbMe, «A OyAy NpHyepxu- 
BaTbCA CBOETO OOAZATENIBCTBA «JlaTb 3ABEPpeHHA O 
HeHallayleHuu Ha KyOy». ITo OOa3aTeMbCTBO y>xxKe 
NOMBeprilOch 3feCb Hallaj{KaM HU, TlO-BAJJMMOMy, BO 
Bce OOJIbIMeEH CTeNeHH OyeT ABIATbCA IpeqMeTOM 
KPHTHKM CO CTOPOHbI rpOMagqHOrTO 4MCa MOKX 
COOTeEYeCTBEHHHKOB. VM caMbIM HeOOXO]MMbIM 
MHHHMYMOM JIA STHX 3aBePeCHHM ABJIACTCH, KaK 
MbI YCJIOBHJIMCh, ylasieHve, C MpOBepKOM, pa- 
KeTHbIX MH OOMOapMpOBOUHbIX CHCTeM Hapsxy Cc 
peaJIbHbIMM rapaHTHAMH TOPO, 4YTO OHH He OyyT 
BO3BPaL[eHbI. 

A xoTes Obi NIpaMo Mog4uepKHyTb, r-H TIpenceya- 
TeJIb, YTO B TOK CBA3H HAC OYCHb CKOPO O2kUMaeT 
elle OfHa MpoOsemMa, 9TO — npoOsemMa Mpogos- 
2%KeHMA NpOBepKH Ha Kye. Batu mpeycraBures 
BbICKa3bIBalOTCA TaK, KaK OYTO 3TO LIEMKOM H 
NOJIHOCTbIO MpoOsJIeMa, KOTOpytO HajlexKHT pe- 
WaTb pexHMy Kacrpo; ogHakO mposomkKeHHe 
MpoBepkuw Toro, ¥TO Ha KyOe oTcyTcTByeT Ha- 
CTyMaTeJIbHOe Opy2xKHe, ABIAeCTCA CYLLIeECTBeEHHOM 
rapaHTven fia Coequuenubix Utaros u apyrux 
CTpaH 3aMaqHOro MOuyWapHsA, a TakKxKe ABJIACTCA 
4eTKO BbIPaxKeHHbIM YCJIOBHEM JIA OOA3ATEIIBCTB, 
Ha KOTOpble MbI, B CBOFO OY4epesb, COMIaCHJIMCh. 
HeoOxogMMoctb B 3TOH MpoBepKe, A OJDKeH C CO- 
*KaJICHHeM CKa3aTb, OblIa yOeqUTebHO Mpose- 
MOHCTpHpoBaHa TeM, YTO MpoH30uWIO Ha Ky6e B 
CeHTAOpe UM OKTAOpe. 


B HacTosllee BPeMA MbI AOJDKHbI MOJaraTbca Ha 
HallIM COOCTBeEHHbIe MeTOJ{bI HaOHOMeHHA, H ITO 
HaOJHOeHHe, Oe3yCIOBHO, JOIDKHO OyyeT Npopo- 
*KaTbCA, CCIM He OyfeT HalieH JIy4MIMH MH Gosee Ha- 
N@XKHbIM METON, 4TO OBO ObI AIA Hac ropa3qo 
npesnouTutesbHen. Mb nomaraeM, 4TO cepbe3- 
HOM OTBETCTBEHHOCTbIO Baliero mpaBuTesIbcTBa 
ABNAeTCA OOeCMeYeHHe TOTO, YTOObI MpeocTaB- 
JleHHoe Bamv Ky6e opyxkve He HCIONb30Ba0Cb 
IIA CO3JaHHA MpenATCTBHM ITOMY HaOMOMeHHHO, 
CTOJIb BaXKHOMY JIA BCEX Hac B WesIAX NOMyYeHHA 
Hal@KHOM MHSOpMaliMH, Ha KOTOPOH MOTryT Oc- 
HOBbIBaTbCA YIYULUeHHA B OOcTaHOBKe. Bosibuioe 
3HayeHHe, HallpHMep, HMeyIO ]Id MeHA Ha 
MpOWWION Heese TO, YTO A HMeJI BO3MOXKHOCTh 
OObABUTb C YBEPeHHOCTbIO O Hayasie JCMOHTaxKa 
pakerT. 


Finally, I would like to say a word about 
longer range matters. I think we must both 
recognize that it will be very difficult for any 
of us in this hemisphere to look forward to 
any real improvement in our relations with 
Cuba if it continues to be a military outpost 
of the Soviet Union. We have limited our ac- 
tion at present to the problem of offensive 
weapons, but I do think it may be important 
for you to consider whether a real normaliza- 
tion of the Cuba problem can be envisaged 
while there remains [sic] in Cuba large num- 
bers of Soviet military technicians, and ma- 
jor weapons systems and communications 
complexes under Soviet control, all with the 
recurrent possibility that offensive weapons 
might be secretly and rapidly reintroduced. 
That is why I think there is much wisdom in 
the conclusion expressed in your letter of 
October 26th, that when our undertakings 
against invasion are effective the need for your 
military specialists in Cuba will disappear. 
That is the real path to progress in the Cuban 
problem. And in this connection in particular, 
[hope you will understand that we must attach 
the greatest importance to the personal assur- 
ances you have given that submarine bases will 
not be established in Cuba. 


I believe that Cuba can never have normal 
relations with the other nations of this hemi- 
sphere unless it ceases to appear to be a for- 
eign military base and adopts a peaceful 
course of non-interference in the affairs of its 
sister nations. These wider considerations 
may belong to a later phase of the problem, 
but I hope that you will give them careful 
thought. 

In the immediate situation, however, I re- 
peat that it is the withdrawal of the missiles 
and bombers, with their supporting equip- 
ment, under adequate verification, and with 
a proper system for continued safeguards in 
the future, that is essential. This is the first 
necessary step away from the crisis to open 
the door through which we can move to re- 
store confidence and give attention to other 
problems which ought to be resolved in the 
interest of peace. 


Sincerely, 
[No signature] 
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HakouHell, MHe XOTeIOCb ObI CKa3aTb HECKOJIBKO 
clOB O BOMpocax Gosuee AMTeMbHOrO NopaKa. 1 
IyMato, 4YTO MbI 00a OJDKHbI MOHMMAaTb, UTO KOMY 
6bI TO HH ObIIO M3 Hac B 3alMlagqHOM MosyWiapHn Oy- 
eT OYEHb TPy4HO OXKHLaTb KaKOrO-JIMOO MenCTBH- 
TeJIbHOrO YJIYUWIeHHA B HallIMX OTHOUICHHAX C 
Ky6on, ecu Ona OyfeT MpOMOIKATb OCTABATbCA 
BOCHHBIM aBaHtiocTom CosetcKoro Cowsa.! 

MbI orpaHv4Wii Hal JeMCTBHA B HacToslee 
BpeMA MpOOMeMOM HacTyMaTebHOrO Opy2XHA, HO 
A-TO lyMatO, 4TO [id Bac MOxeT ObITb BaxKHbIM 
PacCMOTpeTb BOIPOC O TOM, MOXKHO JIM OXKKaTb 
eHCTBUTeJIbHOrO yperyIMpoBaHHA KYOMHCKOM 
mpoOsleMbI, MOKa Ha Ky6e octaeTca GosblOe YHC- 
JIO COBETCKMX BOCHHbIX CIeWHaJIMCTOB HK OCHOBHbIC 
CHCTeMbI Opy2XHA WM KOMIMICKCbl KOMMYHMKaLMi 
M10], COBETCKMM KOHTpOJIeM, BCe 3TO C MepHoyH- 
YeCKH BO3HMKaFOUeH BO3MOXHOCTbIO TOrO, 4TO 
HacTyMaTesIbHoe OpyxKHe MOxeT ObITb TaHHO H 
ObICTpO BBe3eHO BHOBb. Ilo9TOMy, A AyYMatO, YTO B 
BbIBOMe, CeaHHOM B Bawiem mocnaHHn oT 26 
OKTAOpA, COMePpXUTCA MHOFO MyJIPOCTH, a HMCHHO, 
YTO, KOPa Halli O6A3aTEJIbCTBA B OTHOLICHHH OT- 
Ka3a OT BTOPXKeHMA BCTYNAT B CHJIy, HeOOxomH- 
MOCTb B BallMX BOCHHbIX CielMasiMcTax Ha Ky6e 
vicue3HeT. ITO ABIIACTCA JEMCTBUTEJIbHbIM IyTeM K 
nporpeccy B KyOMHCKON npoOseme. MB 9TOH CBA3H, 
B 4aCTHOCTH, A Haylerocb, UTO Bhi MOMMETE, YTO MbI 
JOJDKHbI MpvyaBaTb CaMoe OOsIbUIOe 3HaYeHHe 
JIMYHbIM 3aBEpeCHHAM, JaHHbIM Bamu, 0 TOM, YTO 
Ha Ky6e He OyyeT co3qaHO Oa3 [IA NOMBOHbIX 
JIOWOK. 

A mymato, uro KyOa HuKOrsla He CMOXKET HMCTb 
HOPM@JIbHbIX OTHOICHHM C QpyrHMH CTpaHaMv 
3TOrO NOMyWapHA, ECM OHA He MepecTaHeT Ka- 
3aTbCA MHOCTPaHHOM BOeCHHOM Oa30H M He TIpHMeT 
MMpHOPo KypCa HEBMEeLLaTeJIBCTBA B [eJIa OpaTCKUX 
cTpaH. 9To Gomee WIMpoKHe coobpaxKeHHA, BO3- 
MOXKHO, OTHOCATCA K Gosee MO3AHEM CTayHH mpoo- 
JIeMbI, OMHAKO, A Hayerocb, YTO Bbi THIaTeJIbHO HX 
oOjyMaetTe. 

Oyuako B HaCTOAUen CHTyallMM, A MOBTOpArO, 
Han6oulee BaxXKHbIM ABJIACTCA BbIBO3 PakeT H OOM- 
6apAMpOBLIMKOB C OTHOCALLIMMCA K HAM OOopy/o- 
BaHMeM, C COOTBETCTBYIOLIEH IIPOBEPKOH H C COOT- 
BETCTBYFOLICM CHCTEMOM MpOMOJDKaFOLUMXCA rapaH- 
TMMHbIX Mep B OyfyuIeM. ITO — NMepBbIM HeOO- 
XOJMMBbIM War B CTOPOHY pa3pellieHHA KpH3HCa C 
L@JIbFO OTKPbITb JBepb, Yepe3 KOTOPY!O MbI MOXKEM 
NOMTH, UTOObI BOCCTaHOBHTb JOBepve HU yeJIMTb 
BHMMaHHe [{pyrvM mpoOsleMaM, KOTOpbIe JOJDKHbI 
ObITb pelleHbI B HHTepecax MHpa. 


C yBaxkeHHeM 


TI>KOH KeHHegu 


'The Russian translation introduced a paragraph. 
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Khrushchev Oral Message of 
November 11, 1962! 


YBaxKaeMbIM TOCNOAMH Mpe3sneHT! 


A xoTed Obl BbIPa3HTb yAOBJIETBOpeHHe 
10 NOBOLY TOFO, YTO B3ATbIe B COOTBETCTBUM 
C OOMeCHOM MNOCaHvAMM Mex]\y HaMH 
B3aMMHble OOA3aTeJIBCTBa KaK C Balen 
CTOPOHbI, TaK HM C Halle CTOPOHbI BBbI- 
nNOJHAIOTCA. MoxkHO CKa3aTb, 4UTO ceMmyac 
yXKe BHJHbI OpeeseHHbie OslaronpuaATHbIe 
pesyJbTaTbi. Mbi WeHHM Ballie MOHMMaHHe 
MOJIOKeHHA HW Balle COTPyHHYeCTBO B 
peaIM3alM HallieH CTOPOHOM B3ATbIX OO8- 
3aTebcTB. MbiI cO CBOeH CTOPOHbI, KaK 
Bcera, B3ATbIC OOA3aTeJIBCTBa 4YeCTHO 
BbINOJIHHM. Mi « xoTen ObI COOOWMmMTE Bam, 
YTO Hallid OOA3ATEIbCTBAa MO JJEMOHTAxXy 
BbIBO3Y KaK PaKeT, TaK HM 3apaAyOB — yxe 
BbIMOJIHCHBI. 

MbI WeHHM TO, YTO MbI AOrOBOpHINCb Cc 
BaMu 0 B3aMMONpHeMsJIeMBIX cnocoOax AA 
Toro, YTOObI Bala cropoHa yOeanach, YTO 
MbI JICMCTBUTCJIbHO BbINIOJIHACM CBOK O6s3a- 
TeJIbcTBa. TO, YTO yxKe ObINIO JOCTHTHYTO B 
xofle MeperoBopoB Mexy HaliMMu Mpej- 
CTaBMTeJIAMU — Ky3HeuOBbIM, Makksi0eM u 
CTMBEHCOHOM HM TO COTPyAHHYeCTBO, KOTO- 
poe CIOXKMJIIOCb B Ipolecce ITHX NeperoBo- 
poB — 93TO xopouiee yem0. To xe cylenyeT 
CKa3aTb O COTpyHHYeCTBe MeXxy Kalnta- 
HaMM HallIHX KOpaOsleH, BbIBOSMBUIMX Cc 
KyObl pakeTbl, H COOTBETCTBYIOLIMMM Cy- 
namu CIIA. DSTo o4eHb xOpOLo, 3TO Cco- 
3alo BHeYaTIeHHe, 4TO Balla CTOpOHa 
TOKE XOYeT COTPyAHMYAaTb NO JIMKBUAAMU 
OCTaTKOB HallpsxKCHHA, KOTOPOE elle BYepa 
ObIJIO OUCHb OMACHbIM KaK J\JIA HalUMX Hapo- 
NOB, TaK M JIA HAPOAOB BCero Mupa. 


‘Russian text (with a number of penned-in correc- 
tions) was telegraphed to Sovembassy Washington at 
22:10 Moscow time on Nov. 11, 1962, and was communi- 
cated the next day to Robert F. Kennedy by Amb. Do- 
brynin; English text provided by DOS. In January 1992, 
the US and Russian governments jointly announced the 
release of this document. 
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I would like to express my satisfaction that the 
mutual obligations taken in accordance with the 
exchange of messages between us are being car- 
ried out both by your side and our side. One can 
say that certain favourable results are already seen 
at this time. We appreciate your understanding of 
the situation and your cooperation in carrying out 
the obligations taken by our side. We, on our part, 
will as always honor our obligations. And I would 
like to inform you that our obligations with regard 
to dismantling and removal of both missiles and 
warheads have already been fulfilled. 


We appreciate that we have come to an agree- 
ment with you regarding the mutually acceptable 
means for your side to ascertain that we really car- 
ry out our obligations. What has already been 
achieved in the course of negotiations between 
Our representatives—Kuznetsov, McCloy and 
Stevenson—and the cooperation reached in the 
process of these negotiations is a good thing. The 
same should be said about the cooperation be- 
tween captains of our ships, which were taking out 
missiles from Cuba, and corresponding U.S. 
ships. This is very good, this has created an im- 
pression that your side also wishes to cooperate in 
eliminating the remnants of the tension which 
only yesterday was very dangerous both for our 
two peoples and for the peoples of the whole 
world. 


*The English translation replaced the exclamation 
mark that was in the Russian original with a comma. 


TakuM O6pa30M, eCJIM OCHOBbIBaTbCA Ha 
Hale MJOrOBOpeHHOCTH, KOTOpaad ObiJIa 
BbIpaxkeHa B BawieM mocwaHHH OT 27 
OKTAOpA HM B HallieM OTBeTe OT 28 OKTAOPA, 
TO MbI — COBETCKad CTOPOHAa — BbINIOJIHHJIN 
CBOU OOA3aTEJIBCTBa HM TEM CaMbIM CO3/aJIH 
BO3MOXHOCTbh JIA MOJHOH JIMKBMalnn 
Halips>KeHuA B KapvOcKoM Mope. CieqoBa- 
TEJIbHO, Tellepb OYepeslb 3a Balen CTO- 
POHOH, 3a TEM, UTOOBI BbI TOUHO BbINOJIHHJIM 
CBOHW OOs3aTeIbCTBa. MbI HMeeM B BHILY, UTO 
MOMMMO OOsS3aTeJIBCTB, B3ATBIX Ha JIMTCJIb- 
Hoe Bpema, uTo CLHIA camn He OyfyT Hana- 
jlaTb Ha Ky6y u OyAyT yepxUBaTb OT ITOTO 
aipyrve crpauHbl 3alasHOro MOsyWiapHsA, Ca- 
Moe rylaBHOe, YTO TpeOyeTcaA ceromqHA, — 
laTb MOpaJIbHOe yAOBJIETBOpeHHe MMpOBOH 
O6UJeCTBEHHOCTH H ycnoKOeHHe HapojaM. A 
JIA 9TOTO C BallieH CTOPOHbI TpeOyeTca — 
CHATb TaK Ha3bIBAeMOM KapaHTHH H, KO- 
He4HO, IpekpaTHTb HapyleHHe TeppuTopH- 
aJIbHbIX BO] HM BO3YWIHOTO MpOocTpaHcTBa 
Ky6p1. Ecau 9To OyfeT MposoKaTbeA, TO 
Te€M CaMbIM OyjleT MOMOpBaHO MOBepHe K 
BallIMM OOA3ATCJIBCTBaM, UTO MOXET JIMUIb 
OrOpuHTbh MHpoOBylO OOLIECTBCHHOCTbh HU 
ONATb OTOPOCHTb Hac Ha MO3HIUMH, Ha KO- 
TOpble MbI He JOJDKHbI BO3BpalllaTbCA MOcIe 
JIMKBUAUMM TakOrO OMacHOro COCTOAHHA. 
MbI yxe He rTOBOpHM O TOM, 4TO 9TO OyeT 
MelllaTb HaM B J\aJIbHeHLIeM. 

Ham Hajlo, —H MbI yOex*KeHbI B ITOM, — 
CMOTpeTb cenyac Bllepes MH eaTb JOJDKHbIC 
BbIBOJ[bI H3 TOTO, YTO MPOH3OIIIO WO CHX 
nop, 4 43 TOrO xOpoMero, YTO NOCIEMOBAIIO 
3a 9TMM OarojapsA yCHIMAM OOeHX CTOPOH. 
Ilostomy MbI cunTasIM Obl, YTO CeMyaCc CO- 
3]]aFOTCA YCJIOBHA JIA JOTOBOPeHHOCTH O 3a- 
mpeljeHHH sAyepHOroO OpyxXHA, Mpekpa- 
WeHHM BCeX BHJIOB UCMbITaHHH sAepHOro 
OpyxkHaA, MO ApyrMM BormpocaM, KOTOpbIe 
cospem uM Tpe6yroT cBOero pewleHHA. Bol 
ye 3aKOHYMJIM CBOH HCIIbITaHHA, MbI B 
HOsOpe H BO BCAKOM CJly4ae JO KOHL a TeKy- 
wero rola, BUJMMO, TOXKe 3aKOHYMM CBOH 
MCIIbITaHHA. 

Cenyac Hao ObimoO Obl MOMyMaTb HU O 
KaKHX-TO peaJIbHbIX Mepax HM MO BOMpocy 
o6ecneyeHuA GOonee HaslexHOH Oe30rac- 
HOCTH B MHpe. B cBa3H C 9THM MBI TIpHjaem 
BaxkHOe 3HaveHHe K BalileMy 3aABJICHHIO O 
Tom, uTo CILIA rorosBbl noxaepxaTb Hero 
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Thus, if we proceed from our understanding 
which was expressed in your message of October 
27 and in our reply of October 28, then we, the So- 
viet side, have carried out our obligations and 
thereby have created possibility for complete 
elimination of tension in the Caribbean. Conse- 
quently, now it is your turn, it is for your side to 
carry out precisely your obligations. We have in 
mind that apart from the long term obligations 
that the United States itself will not attack Cuba 
and will restrain other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere from doing that, the most important 
thing which is required to-day [sic] is to give moral 
satisfaction to world public opinion and tranquilli- 
ty to peoples. And what is required from your side 
to that end is to lift the so-called quarantine and of 
course to stop violating the territorial waters and 
air space of Cuba. If this continues confidence in 
your obligations will thus be undermined which 
can only grieve world public and throw us back to 
the positions to which we must not return after the 
liquidation of such a dangerous situation. To say 
nothing of the fact that it would hamper us in the 
future. 


At present, we must—and we are convinced in 
that—look forward and draw necessary conclu- 
sions from what has happened up till now and 
from the good which followed due to the effort of 
both sides. Therefore, we believe that conditions 
are emerging now for reaching an agreement on 
the prohibition of nuclear weapons, cessation of 
all types of nuclear weapon tests and on all other 
questions which are ripe and require solution. 
You have already ended your tests and we shall 
probably also end our tests in November or at 
least before the end of this year. 


Now it is also necessary to think of some real 
measures with regard to the question of ensur- 
ing more stable security in the world. In this con- 
nection we attach great importance to your state- 
ment that the US is ready to support idea of a 
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lakTa O HeHanlagqeHHuu Mexyay HATO u cTpa- 
HaMuv BapwiasBckoro joroBpopa. Ho rias- 
HbIM, KOH€4HO, BOMPOcOM OcTaeTCca BOTpOoc 
O pa30pyXXeHHH, O cCyJIOMe BCeM BOeHHOM 
MallMHbI rocyyapcTB. UToObI AaTb OOJIb- 
WIy!O YBeEpeHHOCTh, Ha MepBOM 9Talie, MO- 
*KeT ObITb CyeqOBaIO Obl BePpHYTLCA K 
BbIJ,BAUHYTbIM B CBOe BPpeMA HallMM IIpeAs10- 
X%KCHHAM OTHOCHTeCJIbHO YCTaHOBJICHHA Ha 
B3aHMMHOM OCHOBE HaOJIIOMaTeJIBHbIX MOCTOB 
Ha a9pO{poMax, B KpylHbIx NOpTax, Ha x*e- 
JICE3HOMOPOXHBIX y3J1aX, ABTOMAarMCTpasiAx. 
ITO WCKIIOUNIO ObI BO3MOXHOCTH BHE3all- 
HOrO HallayleHHA, CCIM KaKasd-IM00 CTOpoHa 
He OyeT 4ECTHO BeCcTH CeOA, 3axOUeT COcpe- 
OTOUMTb BOCHHY!IO TEXHHKYy, CKOHICHTPH- 
pOBaTb CBOM BOMCKa JIA HallaleHua. 
VimeuuHo 9TO mpecnefyetca HW Mpeniox*xeH- 
MeM, BbICKa3aHHbIM He]{aBHO T-HOM TaHoM. 

Camo coOom pa3yMeeTcA, OCTaeTCA 0- 
IIpexKHeMy BOMpoc O repMaHCKOM MHpHOM 
qmoropope, OT pelieHHa KOTOpOrO MbI 
HuKya C Bamuv He yHyeM. Bouee Toro, To, 
4uTO MbI Cc Bamn NepexuIM elle OobiUe 
NOWYEPKUBaeT HEOOXOJMMOCTh CKOpeHero 
peleHua 9TOFO BOMpOca. 

Tenepb BbI0ophi y Bac, r-H Ipe3ueHT, 3a- 
KOHYMIMCh. Bb cyelaiM 3adBIeHHe, 4TO 
OUCH JOBOJIbHbI Pe3YJIbTATAMH 9TUX BbIOO- 
pos. Oxnu, 9TH BbIOOPbI, AeMCTBUTeIbHO, 
NpOWWIM B Bally noub3y. Hac 9TH ycnexu 
TOXe He OFOpyaloT, XOTA, pasyMeeTCA, ITO 
Balle BHyTpeHHee jle0. Bam yylaocb Ba- 
wero NOWMTMYeCKOrO COMepHuKa — Ir-Ha 
HvkcoHa — NoOsIOXMTb Ha OOe JIOMNATKH. ITO 
TaKXe He BbI3BaJIO y Hac CJIe3 Ha ryla3ax. 

A He Ha3bIBato JIPyrMX HEPeLIeCHHbIX BOTI- 
pocos, y Hac c BaMu O4eHb MHOPO HX, Ha3bl- 
BalO TOJIBKO rylaBHble MpOOJIeMbl, OT pe- 
I€HHA KOTOPbIX BO MHOLOM 3aBHCAT CyAbObI 


Mpa. 
Tenepb 0 TOM, 4TO, Kak BbI 3aaBsIAeTEe, 
Bac 6ecnoKouT ceroqHA — O CamosleTax 


VWJI-28, koTopbie BbI Ha3bIBaeTe HacTyma- 
TeJIbHbIM OpyxHeM. MbI 10 9TOMY MOBOLY 
yxKe [aBaJIM CBOe pa3 bACHeHHE, UM A yMato, 
4TO BbI HE MOXKeTe He COPIACHTbCA C HaMH. 
Ho, ecuim BbI He CorslacHbl, — a 9TO Balle 
mpaBo, — TO, B KOHUe KOHIOB, clipocute 
Bally pa3Be]{Ky MH MYCTb OHa JlaCT BaM OTBET, 
OCHOBaHHbIH He Ha JOMbICIIaX, a Ha PakTax. 
Ecuim OHa 4TO-JIHO0 JCEHCTBUTeEJIBHO 3HaeT, TO 
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saw treaty countries. But the basic question, of 
course, remains that of disarmament, of destroy- 
ing the whole war machine of states. To give more 
assurance on the first stage it might be expedient 
to return to the proposals forwarded by us some 
time ago on the establishment of observation 
posts on mutual basis at airfields, in major sea- 
ports, at railway junctions, on highways. This 
would exclude a possibility of a surprise attack if 
any side does not behave honesty, if it wants to 
concentrate military equipment and its troops for 
an attack. Precisely this is pursued by the sugges- 
tion made recently by Mr. Thant. 


It goes without saying that the question of a 
German peace treaty still remains and we can not 
[sic] escape from solving it. Moreover what we 
and you have lived through makes a speediest so- 
lution of this question still more imperative. 


Now the elections in your country, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are over. You made a statement that you 
were very pleased with the result of these elec- 
tions. They, the elections, indeed, were in your fa- 
vor. This success does not upset us either—though 
that is of course your internal affair. You managed 
to pin your political rival, Mr. Nixon, to the mat. 
This did not draw tears from our eyes either. 


I do not name other unresolved questions, we 
have plenty of them, I name only the main prob- 
lems, on the solution of which the destinies of the 
world largely depend. 


Now about the matter that, as you state, worries 
you today about the IL-28 planes which you call an 
offensive weapon. We have already given you our 
clarification on this point and I think you can not 
[sic] but agree with us. However, if you do not 
agree—and this is your right—ask your intelli- 
gence after all and let it give you an answer based 
not on guesswork but on facts. If it really knows 
anything it must tell you the truth and namely that 


jlou>xKHa Bam cKa3aTb MpaBsy, a HMCHHO — 
VJI-28 qaBHo y Hac CHATHI C MPOH3BOMCTBA, C 
BpoopyxeHua. M ecm cenyac KakOe-TO 
KOJIMYECTBO OCTAJIOCb, a KAKOC-TO UMCIO UX 
MbI 3aBe3JIM Ha KyOy, TO 9TO ObIJIO CleaHO B 
pe3yibTaTe BallleH aKUMM Mpowwioro roa, 
KOra BbI YBeJIMYHIM Oros>KeT, OO BABIN 
Ipv3biB pesepBucToB. Mbi co cBoen CTO- 
POHbI BbIHyX*/eHbI ObIIM TOra Npesnpu- 
HATb OTBETHbIe Mepbl, 3a\epxaB CHATHE C 
BOOPyXXeHHA WH ITHX CAMOJICTOB. 

Ecnu Obi He ObINO STON Baluien aKIMU, TO 
camoyieToB VJI-28 y Hac He ObIO Ob! B 
mpupofe, MOTOMYy YTO OHM MOU ObI Ha 
COM MW nepenmiaBKy. BOT KaKOBO 3TO «Irpo3- 
HOe, HacTyMaTesIbHOe» Opyxue. Ec Balla 
pa3BeyKa OecmpucTpacTHa, OHA OJDKHa 
MpaBMIbHO OLWeHHTb 9TH CaMmoOsieTbI 12- 
jleTHeH JJaBHOCTH MU ONOXKUTb Bam, 4TO 
OHH HeMpHvrosHbl WIA HaCTyMaTeJIbHbIXx 
NevcTBHH. 

MbI 3aBe3J1M UX Ha KyOy TOJIbKO NOTOMY, 
YTO OHH MOFyT ObITb HCMOJIb3OBaHbI Kak 6e- 
peroBoe MOABUXxKHOE CpeCTBO OOOPOHbI Noy 
MIpHKpbITHeM 3aljMTHOrO OFHA Ha CBOeH 
TeppuTopunv. 3a mpesesaMM MpHKpbITHA, 
OHH JIeTATb He MOTyT, TaK KaK H€MeJJICHHO 
OyHyT YHHYTOXeHbI JIMOO COBpeMeHHbIMH 
3CHUTHbIMM CpeyCTBaMH, JIMOO MpocTon 
KlaCCHYeCKOH apTHJWIepHen; A yxKe He To- 
Bopro 06 ucTpeOuTeAXx, Mepey KOTOPbIMH 
OHM COBeEpIeCHHO 6e33all[MTHbI. OO 3TOM 
JOIXKHO ObITb H3BECTHO HE TOJIbKO pa3- 
Be][Ke, HO BCEM, 3AHHMAFOUIMMCA BOCHHbIMH 
qesiaMu. 

Tem He MeHee, MbI C MOHHMaHHeM OT- 
HOCMMCca K Balllemy OecnOKOMCTBY, XOTA CO 
CBOeH CTOPOHbI pa3yeslteM CTpeMJIeHHe 
lpaBuTebcTBa KyObl HMeTb OOOPOHHOe 
opy2kHe, KOTOPoe jlaBaJIO Obl BO3MOXHOCTb 
3all[MljaTb HeMPHKOCHOBeHHOCTb CBOero 
rocyapcTsa. 

Tlostomy, ecuv ObI Bol c MOHHMaHHeM OT- 
HECJIMCb K 9TOMY H eCJIH ObI MbI Cc BaMu oro- 
BOPHJIMCb O pelICHHM J{Pyrux BOMpOCoB B 
NOpaAKe peaM3alWH B3ATbIX Ha ceOs 
B3aMMHbIX OOA3ATEJIbCTB, TO BOIpOC O OOM- 
OapaupoBuMKax VJI-28 MoxHO ObIIO ObI 
pewiMTb Oe3 3aTpyHeHHH. 
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it is long since the IL-28’s have been taken out 
of production and out of use in our armed forces. 
And if some planes still remain now—and a cer- 
tain number of them have been brought by us to 
Cuba—that was done as a result of your action last 
year when you increased the budget and called up 
reservists. We on our part had to take measures in 
response at that time, having postponed taking 
those planes out of use as well. 


Had there been no such action on your part we 
would not have IL-28’s in existence because they 
would have been used for scrap. Such is this ‘‘for- 
midable offensive’ weapon. If your intelligence is 
objective it must give a correct appraisal of these 
12-year old planes and report to you that they are 
incapable of offensive actions.' We brought them 
to Cuba only because they can be used as a mobile 
means of coastal defense under the cover of anti- 
aircraft fire from their own territory. They can not 
however fly beyond the limits of that cover since 
they will be immediately destroyed either by mod- 
ern anti-aircraft means or by simple conventional 
artillery; not to speak of interceptors before which 
they are entirely defenseless. But all this must be 
known not only to the intelligence but to all en- 
gaged in military matters. 


Nevertheless we regard your concern with un- 
derstanding though on our part we share the de- 
sire of the Government of Cuba to possess defen- 
sive weapons which would permit to defend the 
territorial integrity of its country. 


Therefore if you met this with understanding 
and if we agreed with you on solving other ques- 
tions in implementing the mutually assumed obli- 
gations then the question of IL-28 bombers would 
be solved without difficulties. 


'The translation omitted a paragraph break here. 


Kennedy-Khrushchev Correspondence 
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B 4eM JOJDKHO BbIPa3HTbCA STO COTPyMHH- 
yeCTBO B HallleéM MOHHMaHHH HW YTO OO- 
jlerunO ObI pelieHve ITOTO BOMpoca? 

Mb 3a0Biasem Bam, 4uTO 3TH OOMOapAH- 
POBLJMKH YIIpaBJIAIOTCA TOJIbKO HaliMMi 
yleTunKaMv. CyefqoBaTebHo, y Bac He 
JOJKHO ObITb OMaceHHH, 4YTO OHH MOTyT 
ObITb HCHOb30BaHbI BO Bpes| CoesMHEHHbIM 
Ilraram Amepnku uIH ApyrHM coceqHHM 
CTpaHaM, PpaciiOJIOX%KeHHbIM B 3allay[HOM M0- 
stymiapun. A TaK Kak BbI HM BalliM COFO3HHKU 
M3 3alaqHoro MOsMyWIapHaA B3AIM Ha ceoa 
O6a3aTeJIbCTBO He BTOpraTbca Ha KyOy, TO 
Ka3aJlocb ObI, UTO ITO OPyXHE HE OJDKHO 
IIpeACTaBMATb OMaCHOCTH JIA Bac. K ToMy 
2Ke Mbl 3Ha€M, KaKMMM BOCHHbIMH Cpel{cT- 
BaMH BbI OOsafaeTe. Ecam Obl MpOTHBHHK 
yrpoxall HaM TaKMM Opy2KHeM, TO MBI CO- 
BePUICHHO HrHOpHpoBasIM Obl ITY yrpo3y, 
TaK KaK HaM 93TO He NpHYHHANO Obl HHKa- 
KOro OecnOKOMCTBa. 

Ho Tak Kak BbI BbIpaxkaeTe OnaceHHe, UTO 
3TO OpyxkHe MOXET MpeCTaBIATh KaKy!O-TO 
yrpo3y CIUA umm pyrumM cTpaHaM 3aliaq- 
HOrO MOJyWIapHA, KOTOpble He HMEIOT COOT- 
BETCTBYFOLIMX OOOPOHHTEJIbHbIX CPeICTB, 
MbI BaM B KauecTBe rapaHTHH 3aABJIAeM, UTO 
9TH CaMOJIETbI YipaBsIAKOTCA HalliMMu 
JIeTUMKaMH HM MOSTOMY He JOJDKHO OBITS OMa- 
Ce€HMM, YTO OHH MOTyT OBITb HCMOb30BaHbI 
BO Bpeyl KaKoMy ObI TO HH ObINO rocy- 
wapcrsy. 

Kak BbI yOeMJIMCb MBI BbIBe3JIM PaKeTHI, 
BbIBe3JIM H BCe OCTaJIbHOe, UTO CBA3aHO C 
pakeTamu, — Bce OOoOpysqoBaHHe, KOTOpoe 
HeOOXOMMMO JIA UX HCMOJIb3OBaHHA, U OTO- 
3BaIH JIKOMeH, OOCY*XMBaFOUIMX 39TH Ppa- 
KeTbI. Tenepb, KOra paKeTbl BbIBe3eHbI, 
Bompoc 06 MJI-28 — sTo HeNOHATHbIM crop, 
MOTOMY 4TO 3TO OpyXHe, KaK A ye CKa3al, 
He MpefcTaBaceT WeHHOCTH KaK OoeBoe 
opyxkve cemuac, a Ha Oyfyuyee Tem Oosee. 
JjaBauTe JOrOBOpUMCH H M0 TOMY BOMIpocy, 
JIMKBUAMpyeM HallpsxxKeHHOCTh; BbIMOJIHHM 
B3aMMHbIe OOAZATCJIBCTBA, B3ATHIC B HaLliMx 
nocnaHuax. Baw Opat PoOepr’ KenHenn B 
KayecTBe OJHOrO H3 BapHaHTOB pellleHHA 
Bompoca 0 caMovieTax WJI-28 Bbicka3asica 3a 
TO, UTOObI STM CAMOJICTbI NMJIOTHPOBAaINCh 
TOJIbKO COBETCKMMH JIeTUHKaMH. MbI co- 
riacHbl Ha 3T0. HO MbI TOTOBbI NMOKTH 
lasibluue — He OyfeM HacTaMBaTb Ha TOM, 
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In what way should this cooperation, in our un- 
derstanding, find its expression and what would 
facilitate the solution of this question? 


We state to you that these bombers are piloted 
solely by, our fliers. Consequently you should not 
have any fears that they can be used to do harm to 
the United States or other neighbouring countries 
in Western Hemisphere. And since you and your 
allies in Western Hemisphere have taken an obli- 
gation not to invade Cuba then it would seem this 
weapon should not pose any threat for you. More- 
over we are aware of what military means are in 
your possession. If the enemy were threatening us 
with such weapon we would ignore that threat 
completely for it would cause us no anxiety what- 
soever. 


But because you express apprehension that this 
weapon can be some sort of a threat to the US or 
other countries of Western Hemisphere which do 
not possess adequate defensive means we state to 
you as a guarantee that those planes are piloted by 
our fliers and therefore there should be no misgiv- 
ings that they could be used to the detriment of 
any state. 


As you ascertained yourself we have removed 
the missiles, we also removed everything else re- 
lated to missiles, all the equipment necessary for 
their use and recalled the personnel manning 
those missiles. Now that the missiles are removed 
the question of IL-28’s is an incomprehensible ar- 
gument because the weapon as I have already said 
is of no value as a combat weapon at present, to 
say nothing of the future. Let us come to an agree- 
ment on this question as well, let us do away with 
tension, let us fulfill the mutual pledges made 
in our messages. Your brother Robert Kennedy 
mentioned as one variant of solving the question 
of IL-28 aircraft that those planes should be pilot- 
ed by Soviet fliers only. We agree to this. But we 
are also ready to go further. We will not insist on 


YTOObI MOCTOAHHO COXPaHHTb 9TH CaMOJIeTHI 
Ha Ky6e. MbI jJaeM J2KCHTJIBMCHCKOE CJIOBO, 
YTO BbIBe3eM CaMOsIeTbI MJI-28 c HOQbMH H 
CO BCeM OO6OpyAOBaHHeM, KOTOPOEe CBA3aHO C 
9TMMM CaMOJIeTaMH, HO He CeMyaCc, a M03xKe. 
MbI xoTeJiM ObI CeaTb 9TO Yepe3 KaKOe-TO 
BpeMA, KOFa ONpeseJIMM, UTO CO3pPeIM yc- 
JIOBMA WIA TOrO, 4TOObI 3 BbIBe3TH. OO 
9TOM MbI Bac yBeyJOMEM. 

JlyMato, 4TO JOrOBOpeHHOCTb Ha TaKOM 
OCHOBE TMO3BOJIMT 3aBePLUMTb JIMKBHalntO 
Bcero TOrO HaliIps»KeHHA, KOTOPOe ObIIO, H 
CO3aTb YCOBUA, YTOObI 2KM3Hb BOLWLIa B HOP- 
MaJIbHYO KOJICHO, TO CCTb ObiIa Obl JIA HAX 
CHATa ONOKafla, 3aC—PVKCHPOBAaHbI B COOTBET- 
CTBYFOUIMX JJOKyMeHTax B OpraHn3auMi OOb- 
e€][MHeHHbIX Hanmi OOa3aTeJIbCTBa CTOPOH, 
rapaHTMpoBaHO HeBTOp»xeHve Ha KyOy u 
cTporoe coOs1rofeHHe ee CyBepeHHTeTA; OBLIN 
ObI TaKXe YCTaHOBJIeHbI NocTbI OOH B crpa- 
Hax KapnOckoro panoua, YTOObI HH C TOM HH C 
Ipyrou CTOPOHbI JeHCTBUTeJIBHO He Ipewnpu- 
HMMaJIOCb KaKHX-JIMOO HeO>%KMaHHbIX AKUMA 
BO Bpeyl Apyromy rocyapcrBy. 

STO 6bim0 Obl caMoe Jlyulllee pellleHue, 
KOTOPOe MOXHO O2%KHaTb, OCOOCHHO UMEA B 
Buy TO HalipsxkeHHe, KOTOpoe MbI Ie- 
pexKuIM HW Ty MpomacTb, K KOTOPOM MBI M10- 
noun. A # tyMato, r-H IpesvyenT, Bbi cami 
MOHMMaeTe, YTO MbI ObLIM OUEHb OJIM3KH K 
9ToM mponactu. Ho MbI c BamMu pa3yMHO Hu 
Tpe3BO OCH MOOX*KeHHe, COXpaHHJIi 
BbIepxKy. J[aBaliTe xe Telepb LauM MoJ- 
HOe yAOBIETBOPeHHe OOLIECTBEHHOCTH. 

To, 4TO MpOH30MIN0, FOJKHO Hac cenuac 
noOyHTb K HOBbIM OOJIBLUIMM YyCHJIMAM C 
TEM, UTOObI He JONYCTUTb MOBTOPeHHH M0- 
NOOHBIX ABJICHHM, NMOTOMY 4TO, eC/IM HaM 
ylalOcb B 9TOT pa3 BbIMTH M3 OMacHOrO M0- 
JIOXKEeHMA, TO B CJIEMYHOWIMK pas HAM MOXKeET 
ObITb H He yacTcA OarONOy4HO pa3sBA3aTb 
3aTAHYTbIM y3en. A y3eN1, KOTOpbIM MBI CeH- 
yaC pa3BA3bIBaeM, OBI 3aTAHYT MOBOJIbHO 
TyrO, MOUTH WO Mpeyesa. 

Mbl Cc MOHHMaHHeM OTHECIIMCh K M03H- 
UMAM pyr wpyra H MyTeM B3aMMHbIX 
yCTYNOK, K YOBJICTBOPeHHHO BCeX HapOjOB 
MHpa BbILWIM H3 KPHTHYeCKOPO MOO*KeHHA. 
Jlapaite Tenepb oOOpayyeM BCe Hapojbl 
MMpa WM MOKaxKeM, 4YTO 9TOT KOHCDJIMKT 
JICHCTBUTeJIbHO CTaJl BYePalIHHM J{HeM, ja- 
BaliTe HOpMaJIN3yeM nomoxeHHe. M xopoo0 
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permanently keeping those planes on Cuba. We 
have our difficulties in this question. Therefore we 
give a gentleman’s word that we will remove the 
IL-28 planes with all the personnel and equipment 
related to those planes, although not now but lat- 
er. We would like to do that some time later when 
we determine that the conditions are ripe to re- 
move them. We will advise you of that. 


I think that an agreement on such basis will en- 
able us to complete the elimination of all the ten- 
sion that existed and will create conditions for life 
to resume its normal course, that is the blockade 
would be immediately removed; the pledges of 
the sides would be registered in the appropriate 
documents in the United Nations Organization; 
non-invasion of Cuba and strict observance of her 
sovereignty guaranteed; the UN posts established 
in the countries of the Caribbean so that neither 
one nor the other side would indeed undertake 
any unexpected actions to the detriment of anoth- 
er state. 


This would be the best solution which can be an- 
ticipated especially having in mind the tension 
that we lived through and the abyss we came to. 
And I believe, Mr. President, that you yourself 
understand that we were very close to that abyss. 
But you and we soberly and wisely appraised the 
situation and maintained self-control. Let us now 
give a complete satisfaction to the public. 


What happened should now prompt us to make 
new great efforts so that no repetition of such 
events should be allowed because if we succeeded 
in finding a way out of a dangérous situation this 
time, next time we might not safely untie the tight- 
ly made knot. And the knot that we are now untie- 
ing [sic] has been tied rather tightly, almost to the 
limit. 


We displayed an understanding with regard to 
the positions of each other and came out of a criti- 
cal situation through mutual consessions [sic] to 
the satisfaction of all peoples of the world. Let us 
now give joy to all peoples of the world and show 
that this conflict really became a matter of yester- 


Kennedy-Khrushchev Correspondence 


ObINO ObI ec Obl C BallleH CTOPOHbI ObLIM 
IIpeMpHHATLI yYCHIMA K TOMY, UTOObI HOp- 
MaJIM3alHa Oblia NONHOM, JEMCTBUTeJIbHOU 
HOpMaJIM3al[Wen, a ITO HEOOXOMMMO CAeaTb 
B MHTepecax BCeX HapOOB H 9TO B HalllMx 
cMyaXx. 


C yBaxkeHieM 


H.C. Xpyues. 


Kennedy Oral Response of 
November 12, 1962! 


N. S. Khrushev [sic] and the President 
agree in principle that the IL-28 aircraft shall 
be withdrawn within a certain period of time. 
Following this agreement the US will imme- 
diately, even tomorrow, lift all quarantine, 
without waiting for the completion of the air- 
craft pullout. The US side would, of course, 
prefer that the agreed time period for with- 
drawing the IL-28 aircraft were made public. 
However, if the Soviet side has any objec- 
tions to making it public, the President will 
not insist. N. S. Khrushev’s [sic] word would 
be quite suffice [sic]. As for the period of 
time, it would be good if the aircraft were 
withdrawn within, say, 30 days. 


Khrushchev Message of Nov. 13, 1962? 


A c OOJbUIMM YHOBJIETBOpeHHeM O3Ha- 
KOMMJICA C OTBETOM Mpe3npeHta CILIA u co- 
riaceH Cc TeMH COOOpaxkeHHAMH, KOTO- 
pble BbICKa3au1 Ipe3sugeHT. Mye ocoOeHHO 


'The DOS has been unable to locate an original ver- 
sion of President Kennedy’s oral communication in re- 
sponse to Chairman Khrushchev’s oral communication 
of Nov. 11, 1962. This ‘‘unofficial translation” was fur- 
nished by the Russian Embassy. The Russian text noted 
that the message had been conveyed to Ambassador Do- 
brynin by Robert Kennedy for forwarding to Chairman 
Khrushchev and that it had been received in Moscow on 
Nov. 13, 1962. In January 1992, the US and Russian 
governments jointly announced the release of this 
document. 
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day, let us normalize the situation. And it would 
be good if on your part efforts were made to make 
the normalization a complete, real normalization 
and it is necessary to do this in the interests of all 
peoples and this is within our power. 


Sincerely 


H.C.Xpyuies 4 npe3svseHT ZOroBapHBaloTca B 
npuuyune, 4TO camoneTbi WJI-28 OynyT BEIBe- 
HeHbI B TeYeHHe ONpesemeHHoro cpoka. Ilocne 
TakOM foropopeHHocTu CIMA cpa3y xe XOTb 
3aBTpa, OdHUMasIbHO CHHMalOT BCAKHM Ka- 
PaHTHH, He JOX*KMPaACb KOHMa BbIBO3a CaMOsIe- 
TOB. AMepHKaHCKad CTOPOHA, pa3yMeeTca Npen- 
noua ObI, TOOL! COrMacOBaHHbIN CPpOK BbIBO3Aa 
camosieToB VJI-28 Obi Obl OnyOnMKOBaH. O7- 
HakO, €CAM y COBETCKOM CTOPOHbI €CTb KaKHe- 
mM60 BO3paxKeHHA NpOTHB NyOMKaWMH TaKOoroO 
cpoKa, TO Npe3MeHT Ha 9TOM He HacTaMBaeT. C 
Hero BHONHE WOCTaTOUHO cnoBa H.C.Xpyuiesa. 
UrTo KacaeTca cpoka, TO ObIN0 ObI XOPOWO, ec 
Obl CaMOJIeTbI ObIIM BbIBeE3CHbI, CKaxKeM, B Te- 
yeHve 30 gHenw. Bce 3TO NpesoxKeHHe MbI 
mpocum coobuyutTs H. C. Xpywyesy. 


I have read with great satisfaction the reply 
of the President of the United States and I agree 
with the considerations expressed by the Presi- 
dent. It is of particular pleasure to me that we 


*Russian text received at MFA at 23:30 Moscow time 
on Nov. 13, 1962, and dispatched to Sovembassy Wash- 
ington (copies to Havana and New York) at 3:30 a.m. 
Moscow time on Nov. 14, 1962 — Ambassador Dobrynin 
was instructed to meet with R. Kennedy to convey 
Khrushchev’s confidential reply to the President; English 
text furnished by DOS. Given the hour of the delivery to 
the MFA, the message is treated here as originating on 
Nov. 13, although the Russian consider it as originating on 
Nov. 14, 1962. In January 1992, the US and Russian gov- 
ernments jointly announced the release of this document. 


NpHATHO, UTO, BHIMMO, y Hac OHH HM Te Ke 
XKeJIaHHA, KAK MOXKHO CKOpece JIMKBUMpoO- 
BaTb COCTOAHHe HallpaxKeCHHOCTH HM HOp- 
MaJIM30BaTb MOOKeHHe C TEM, UTOOBI 
pa3Ba3aTb CceOe pyKH JIA HOPMAJIbHOM pa- 
OOTbI HM [IA PeLICHHA BOMpOCoB, KOTOpbIe 
OXHJakoT cBoero pelieHHx. A OHO 3aBH- 
CUT, r'laBHbIM OO6pa30M OT JOrOBOpeHHOCTH 
Mex]ly HaMA — JIBYMA CaMbIMM BeJIMKUMM 
lep2KaBaMH B MHpe, Ha KOTOPBIX JI€XKUT OCO- 
6ad OTBETCTBCHHOCTh 3a OOeCTIe4YeHHe MUpa 
OobUe, 4EM Ha JpyxXHx CTpaHax. 

Bonpoc o cpokax BbIB03a VJI-28 B Ha- 
3BaHHble 30 jjHeH He ABJIACTCA KaKUM-TO 
CIO2KHbIM BorIpocoM. Ho, BUMMO, BCe-TakKH 
3TOrO cpoka OyfleT HewocTaTOuHO. Kak 4 
yxe TOBOPHJI B CBO€M YCTHOM MOcaHHH, A 
MOry JlaTb 3aBepeHHe MpesHeHTy, YTO 9TH 
caMousleTbI OyyT yhasieHbI C KyOpbl, co BCeM 
oOopyNOBaHHeM HM JICTHbIM COCTaBOM. ITO 
MOXHO OyjeT cileaTb B TeYeHHe JBYX-Tpex 
MecaleB. Ho 1d MCHA, JIA Halen CTpaHbl 
6biI0 ObI GONbLUIMM OOerueHHeM, ecIH ObI 
KaK MOXHO CKOpee JIMKBHMPpOBaTb COCTO- 
AHMe HallpaAxKeCHHOCTH, KOTOPOe CAOXKMJIOCh 
B Kapw6Ockom Mope. A HMerO B BHIly TO, 
O 4eM A yxKe FOBOPHJI, a HMEHHO: Cen4yac Ke 
CHATb KapaHTHH, TO eCTb OsOKasly, Mmpe- 
KpaTuTb moueTb1 camMoneToB CIITA Haz 
Ky6ou, 3acbuKcHpoBaTb B3aHMHbIe 0OA3a- 
TeJIbCTBa, BbITeKaroujwe 3 MociaHHi 
lpe3sMeHTa M MOKX OT 27 MH 28 OKTAOPA, WIA 
yero BallIMM HW HallMM [MpecCTaBATeJIAM 
HeEOOXOMMO COCTaBHTb C y4acTHeM H.O. 
Teucexpetaps OOH Y Tana coorseTcTBy- 
FOUN JOKYMeHT. ITO cenyac rlaBHoe. 

Bb moHMMaeTe, KOra MbI FOBOpHJIN, 
YTO ecyIM CeHYac HaO OObABHTb O BbIBO3e 
VWJI-28 B TO BpeMs, KOra Ballin CaMOJIeTHI 
jleTaroT Hal KyOou, TO 9TO CO3aeT MIA Hac 
HeMalIble TpywHocTH. He comHesBatocb, Bol 
nouMete, — WM 9TO MOHHMaeT MIpaBUTeJIb- 
cTso KyObl, — 4TO TaKHe JeHCTBHA ABJIA- 
}OTCA HapyllleHHeM cyBepeHHTeTa KyOHH- 
ckoro rocymapceTBa. IlostTomy ObiI0 Ob! 
pa3yYMHbIM WaroM CO3{aTb HM B 9TOM OTHO- 
WICHHMHK YCIOBHA JIA HOPMAaJIM3allMH MOs10- 
XKCHHA, a 9TO BO MHOFOM OOser4aHsio Ob! NOH- 
TH HaBcTpeuy Batlemy moxKe1aHHto 06 yCKO- 
peHuu BbIBO3a C KyOpi camoneTos WJ1-28. 

Ecuu 6bI MbI ceHuac Bcero 3TOFO JOCTHIIIN 
H eCuIM ObI O6 9TOM ObLIO OObABIEHO, TOA 
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seem to have the same desire to liquidate as soon 
as possible the state of tension and normalize the 
situation so that to untie our hands for normal 
work and for solving those questions that are 
awaiting their solution. And this depends in the 
main on agreement between us—the two greatest 
powers in the world with whom special responsibi- 
lity for ensuring peace lies to a greater degree than 
with other countries. 


The question of the withdrawal of the IL-28s 
within mentioned 30 days does not constitute any 
complicated question. Yet this period will proba- 
bly not be sufficient. As I already said in my oral 
message I can assure the President that those 
planes will be removed from Cuba with all the 
equipment and flying personnel. It can be done in 
2-3 months. But for me, for our country it would 
be a great relief if the state of tension that evolved 
in the Caribbean were liquidated as soon as possi- 
ble. I have in mind what I have already said, na- 
mely: to lift immediately the quarantine that is 
blockade; to stop the flights of the US planes over 
Cuba; to write down the mutual committments 
[sic] ensuing from the messages of the President 
and mine of October 27 and 28 to which end your 
representatives and ours have to prepare with the 
participation of the UN acting Secretary General 
U Thant an appropriate document. This is the 
main thing now. 


You understand that when we say that it is nec- 
essary to announce now the withdrawal of the IL- 
28’s at the time when your planes are flying over 
Cuba it creates for us no small difficulties. I have 
no doubt that you will understand—and the Cu- 
ban Government understands this—that such ac- 
tions constitute violation of sovereignty of the Cu- 
ban state. Therefore it would be reasonable step 
to create in this respect also conditions for the nor- 
malization of the situation and this in a great de- 
gree would make it easier to meet your wish of ex- 
pediting the withdrawal of the IL-28 planes from 
Cuba. 


If we attained all that now and if this were 
announced, then more favourable conditions 
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Id Hallie CTpaHbI co3fasIMcb Obi Oosee 
ONarOnpHATHbIe YCNOBUA JIA PeLWeHHA BO- 
lmpoca 0 cpoKax BbIBO3a CaMoseTOB MJI-28. 

Cenyac %e TiaBHble TpyIHOCTH MbI 
HCIIbITbIBAaeM HMCHHO B TOM, UTO, KaK BC€M 
XOPOIWIO W3BeCTHO, H Ha 9TO Ham cmpa- 
Be]JIMBO yKa3bIBalOT, MbI BbIBe3JIM C KyObl 
pakeTbI HM OOeroOOBKH, T.€. BbIMOJIHMIM 
B3ATbIe Ha ceOa OOs3aTesbcTBa, a CILIA 
CBOUX OOA3aTEJIBCTB He BbIMOJIHACT — Ka- 
paHTHH MposOKaetca, MPOMOIKaroTcA M0- 
Jl€TbI AMCPHKAHCKHMX CaMOJIeETOB Hay KyOon 
M HET COrmallieHHaA, KOTOpoe CbuKCHpoBasIO 
Obl OOa3aTenbcTBa CIITA. A Bce 9TO Ha- 
XOMMT YIM, KOTOpble CJ1yWatoT M CJLyLUarOT 
BHMMaTeJIbHO. HaM TpyHHO jaTb OOb- 
aACHeHNe TaKOMY HMYeM He OlpayjaHHoMy I10- 
moxeunio. IlosTomy Aa TOrO, UTOObI Oba 
OcylecTBIeHa 3aBeplatoujad Mpowewypa 
mocule TOFO, KaK BbIBe3eHbI paKeTbI MU Ooero- 
JIOBKH, OJDKeH OYTb yxe ceH¥ac OTMEHEH 
KapaHTHH, MpeKpalijeHbI MOIeTbI aMepH- 
KaHCKMX CaMOJICTOB Hall TeppuTopHen KyOpi 
WM CCPOpMyJIMpOBaHbI B COOTBETCTBYFOLICM 
JOKyMeHTe Cc MpvBsmedeHuem OOH B3anm- 
Hble OOA3ATEJILCTBa CTOPOH. 

Mue TpyHO cKa3aTb, KakKad KOHKPpeTHO 
BO3MOXHa JOrOBOPeHHOCTh M0 BOMpocy oO 
HaOOMaTeJIbHbIX MocTax OOH. Ho mbl, a 
TaKXe IIpaBUTeJIbCTBO KyObl yxKe U3 bABMIIN 
*KelaHHe JOTOBOPUTbCA 10 STOMY BOMIpocy. 
Ecsim Bompoc 0 nocTax HuHTepecyeT Hu CHA, — 
a A JyYMato, 4YTO OH OJDKeH HHTeEPecoBaTb, 
— TO A CYHTAaIO pa3yMHbIM JOrOBOpHTECA 06 
3TOM. Mue flyMaeTca, IpaBHTesIbCTBO KyOpi 
He OTKaxkeTcad OT mocToB OOH, pas3yme- 
eTCA, IPH YCJIOBMM yBaxKeHHA CyBepeHUTeTa 
Ky6bI, paBHOmpaBHOrO OTHOLICHHA K He, 
KOTOPOe JJOJKHO BbIPa3HTbCA B TOM, YTO H 
Ha TeppuTopuu Apyrux crpaH KapnOckoro 
MOPA, a TaKXKE B COOTBETCTBYFOLIEM panOHe 
CIIA OynyT BbIcTaBJIeHbI TaKHe Xe MOCThHI 
OOH, T.e. npu ycnoBun, 4TO OyzeT COOsIOC- 
leHa B JTOM BOMpoce B3aHMHOCTb. 

Boi nonumMaete, r-H IIpe3suqeHT, 4TO 
HUKaKad CTpaHa HE MOXKeT MPHHATb O]{HO- 
CTOPOHHUX OOAB3ATCJIBCTB, a CileIaTb UX 
B3aHMMHbIMH — 9TO ObLIO ObI pasyMHbIM. 

A yxKe YToOBOpHI, 4TO, BHIHMO, HaM 
nmpvsetca B TeperoBopax Mexly HalliMMu 
CTpaHaMH O pa30py2KeHHH Ha MepBOM 93Talle 
BePHYTbCA K HallIMM Mpes1OxKeHHAM, Mpel- 
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would be created for our country to solve the 
question of time table for the withdrawal of IL-28 
planes. 


Now our main difficulties lie precisely in the fact 
that, as it is well known to everybody and it is be- 
ing rightfully pointed out to us, we have removed 
from Cuba missiles and warheads, that is, we have 
fulfilled our committments [sic] while the US is 
not carrying out its committments [sic]|—the quar- 
antine continues, the US planes continue to fly 
over Cuba and there is no agreement that would 
register the pledges of the US. And all this finds 
ears that are listening and listening attentively. It 
is difficult for us to give explanations to such un- 
justifiable state of affairs. Therefore to carry out 
the final procedure after the missiles and war- 
heads have been removed, already now the quar- 
antine must be lifted, the flights of the American 
planes over Cuba must be stopped and mutual 
committments [sic] of the sides must be written 
down in an appropriate document with the partici- 
pation of the UN. 


It is hard to say for me what specific agreement 
is possible on the question of UN observation 
posts. But we as well as the Government of Cuba 
have already expressed a desire to come to terms 
on this question. If the question of the observation 
posts is of interest to the US—and I think it must 
be of interest—then I consider it wise to come to 
an agreement on this. I think that the Government 
of Cuba will not object to the UN posts, of course 
on the condition of respect for the sovereignty of 
Cuba, on the condition of treating her as equal 
which must mean that on the territory of other 
countries of the Caribbean and in a corresponding 
region of the US there will be also set up similar 
UN posts, that is on the condition that reciprocity 
will be observed in this question. 


You understand, Mr. President, that no coun- 
try can assume unilateral committments [sic], and 
it would be wise to make them mutual. 


I have already said that perhaps it will be neces- 
sary for us in the negotiations on disarmament be- 
tween our countries at the first stage to return to 
our proposals providing for the establishment 
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yCMaTpHBarOLUMM MOCTbI Ha adpOpOMax, B 
KPyMHbIX NOpTax, Ha %XeJIe3HOJOPOXKHbIX 
y3ulax M Ha aBTOMarHcTpaax C TEM, UTOOBI 
CO3aTb rapaHTHH JIA BCeX CTpaH MUpa, 4TO 
HHKaKad CTpaHa TaMHO HE MOXeT cocpejo- 
TOYMTh BOMCKa WM MOMPOTOBMTbCA K Halla- 
JICHHIO WIM BTOPXKeHHEO B [Ipyryto CTpaHy. 
OTO pa3yMHO, 9TO HaM MMMOHHpyerT. 

Ecau 6b: Bobi jasim BaluwM mMpeycTaBu- 
TemaM Makksioro, CTHBeHCOHY HM JIpyriM 
COOTBeETCTBYIOWIMe YKa3aHHA MO BOMpocy O 
nocrax OOH B paitoue KapnOckoro Mops u 
mpwsierarouyux panonax CIMA, a Halu 
mpeycTaBusiesIM HMeHOT TaKHe yKa3aHHA, UH 
ecuIM Obl OHH JOrOBOpHJINCb, TO MOXHO 
6bi0 Obl Bce 9TO OOHapopoBaTb. Torga 
ObBLIM ObI CHATHI Te TPyYHOCTH, CBA3AHHBIe C 
MyOMYHbIM OObABJICHHEM O BbIBO3e CaMO- 
meron VJI-28, u Mbi Ha3Banu Obl Tora 
ompefesieHHble CpOKH. BuguMo, 9TH CpOKH 
OyAyT 3HAYMTEIBHO KOpOUe Tex, KOTOPbIe A 
Ha3bIBalO, a, MOXeT ObITb, axe KOpoye 
Tex, KOoTOpbie BaMu Ha3BaHbl. 

Ilostomy HaM cyleqyeT cCileaTb 3aBep- 
WarollM War B ITOM HanpaBseHuu. Tora 
MBI JICHCTBUTeJIbHO pa3pyOHJIM ObI y3eJ1, KO- 
TOPbIM ObII MOCTATOYHO TYrO 3aTAHYT, a, 
pa3pyOuB ero, MbI CO31aJIM Obl HOPMaJIbHbIe 
OTHOWCHHA Me@X*Ky HaliMMM CTpaHaMH, K 
yYeMy CTPeMHTCA Halll HapOs WM Yero XOUVeT, 
— MbI yOexJeHbI B 9TOM, — HM Baill Hapog. 

A nosBomro ceOe BbICKa3aTb elle HeKO- 
Topble cooOpaxkeHuA — H, jyMato, Bol He 
oOufeTech Ha MeHA HM HE COUTETEC, UTO A YK 
CNMUUKOM BTOpratocb B Ccbepy BallIMx BHY- 
TpeHHHX Jem. Tonocopanve Ha BbIOopax B 
Cenat u nanaTy mpescTaBuTesen HM BbIOOpax 
ryGepHaTOpoB, KOTOPOe TOJIbKO UTO HMCJIO 
MecTO, IpeBeslo K mpoBatty Baulero co- 
MepHHKa B MpOWWIOM, ABHO FOTOBHBLICroca 
ONAT K CJIEMYFOUMM Mpe3HeHTCKHM BbIOO- 
pam. Iloka3aTeIbHO, 4TO B pe3yJIbTaTe 
BbIOOPOB MpOBaJIMJIMCh KaK pa3 Te KaHJIH- 
laTbI, KOTOpble BbICTyMasIM, — A MO3BOJIMI 
Obi ceOe ynoTpeOUTh TakoOe BbIpaxkeHHe , — 
c HavOoee OFO/ITebIMA BOMHCTBeCHHbIMH 
peuyaMH. 

STO roBopuT O TOM, 4YTO aMepHKaHCKHi 
Hapoj| yKe HAYHHACT UYBCTBOBATH, YTO CCIM 
llasbiue OyeT MpOMOIKAaTbCA FOHKA BOOPy- 
>KeHHH, ecu He OyfeT HaMJeHO pa3syMHOe 
pelieHve MH He OyfeT OCTHTHyTa OrOBO- 
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of posts at airfields, in major sea-ports, at railway 
junctions, on highways in order to give guarantees 
to all the countries of the world that no country 
will be able to secretly concentrate troops and get 
prepared for an attack against or envasion [sic] of 
another country. It is wise, it appeals to us. 


If you would give your representatives—Mc- 
Cloy, Stevenson and others—appropriate instruc- 
tions on the question of UN posts in the Caribbean 
region and adjoining regions of the US—and our 
representatives have such instructions—and if 
they would come to an agreement then all this 
could be made public. Then there would be re- 
moved the difficulties connected with making a 
public announcement on the withdrawal of IL-28 
planes and we would name then specific dates. 
These dates will be probably much closer than 
those which I name and maybe even closer than 
those which were named by you. 


That is why we should make a final step in this 
direction. Then we would really cut the knot 
which was tied tightly enough and having cut it we 
would create normal relations between our coun- 
tries to which our people aspires and which your 
people, we are sure of that, also wants. 


I will allow myself to express some other consid- 
erations and I believe you will not take offence 
and will not consider that I intrude too much into 
the sphere of your internal affairs. Voting in the 
elections to the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives and in gubernatorial elections which just 
took place has resulted in the defeat of your for- 
mer rival who was clearly preparing again for the 
next presidential elections. It is significant that as 
a result of the elections precisely those candidates 
were defeated who, if I may use such an expression, 
were making most frenzied bellicose speeches. 


This indicates that the American people already 
begins to feel that if the arms race continues 
further, if a reasonable solution is not found 
and an understanding is not achieved between 
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PeHHOCTb Mexy HalIMMM CTpaHaMH, TO 
HalluM HapOfbl ele Soe NMOUYBCTBYIOT 
yrpo3y cTpaliIHOH KaTacTpodbi TepMo- 
AJepHOM BOMHBI. 

Jlapalite »e He TOMHTb JIKOeH MUpa BO 
BCeM Mupe, aBaliTe aquM MUM MpHATHOe 
yloBeTBOpeHHe. Pa3pyOusB y3en B Kapno- 
CKOM Mope, MbI TeM CaMBbIM cpa3y CO3/,ay[HM 
yume ycNOBMA WM yKpenmuM Hafex*Kbl y 
roew Ha pa3pelieHve Apyrux BOMmpocos, 
KOTOpble ceMuac OXKMMaIOT CBOerO paspe- 
weHua. Hapofbl oxuqalOT MypOcTH OT 
Hac, mpexye BCero OT HallIMx J[ByX rocy- 
NapcTB. KoHeuHo, Halliv Ba rocyyapcTBa He 
MOLYT BCe CleaTb, HO BCe OT Hac 3aBHCALee 
B CMbICJI€ JOTOBOPpeHHOCTH OyeT HMETb pe- 
Iarolljee 3HayeHHe. HyXHO JIM JOKa3bIBaTb, 
4TO WH Apyrve rocyfapcrTBa ObiIM Obl TakKxKe 
JOBObHbI. A TOT, KTO ObIJI OCOOeCHHO HEejO- 
BOJICH, MOCIe ITOH MOTOBOPeHHOCTH JOJDKEH 
OymeT COrmacHTbCA, YTO Apyroro He jaHoO, 
4TO HYTb K MUpy ABJIACTCA CaMbIM pa- 
3YMHbIM M e€][MHCTBCHHbIM ITyYTe€M, OTBE- 
YaFOUIMM YaXtHHAM BCeX TOCyapcTB, BCex 
HapOjoB. 


C yBaxkeHHeM 


H. Xpyuyjes 


Kennedy Oral Reply of 
November 15, 1962' 


I am glad to learn of your assurance of 
agreement that the IL-28s should be with- 
drawn. All that remains is to reach under- 
standing on the timing. 

Let ‘me review the undertakings in my let- 
ter of October twenty-seventh and your let- 
ter of October twenty-eighth. You agreed to 
remove the weapons systems we described 


‘English text furnished by DOS; Russian text is 
version telegraphed at 21:20 Moscow time on Nov. 16, 
1962, to Amb. Mikoyan in Havana with this note: ““‘We 
transmit the text of the oral reply of President Kennedy 
to the latest confidential letter of N. S. Khrushchev 
(Dobrynin telegram 1930 of November 15). Our opinion 
will be communicated to you presently.”’ The telegram 
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our countries then our peoples will feel still more 
strongly the threat of the dreadful catastrophe ofa 
thermonuclear war. 


Let us then not keep people of peace all over the 
world in suspense, let us give them joyous satisfac- 
tion. Having cut the knot in the Caribbean we 
would thereby immediately create better condi- 
tions and would reinforce people’s hope for cop- 
ing with other questions which are now awaiting 
their solution. Peoples expect wisdom from us, 
first of all from our two states. Of course our two 
states can not do everything, but all that depends 
on us in the sense of reaching an understanding 
will be of decisive importance. Needless to prove 
that other states would be also satisfied. And he 
who was especially displeased will have to agree 
after this understanding is reached that there is no 
other way, that the way to peace is the wisest and 
the only way of meeting the aspirations of all 
states, all peoples. 


Sincerely, 


A pan y3HaTb O Baliiem 3aBepeHuu O Cormacun, 
YTO caMosIeTbI MJI-28 omKHbI ObITb BbIBeC3CHBI. 
Bce, 4TO OcTaeTcA — 3TO JOCTHUb B3AMMONOHH- 
MaHHAl O CpoKax. 


Tlo3sBombTe MHe HalMOMHUTb OOA3aTeJbCTBA, 
COflep>KalljMeca B MOeM MMCbMe OT 27 OKTAOPA HB 
Bauiem nuceme OT 28 OKTAOpA. Boi cormacnsIucb 
BbIBeE3TH CHCTEMbI Opy2XHA, KOTOPOe MbI Ha3Basin 


continued: “‘Late tonight (near midnight) R. Kennedy 
visited me and communicated the following oral re- 
sponse of the President to the latest communication of 
N.S. Khrushchev.”’ Dobrynin noted that the text had no 
address or signature. In January 1992, the US and Rus- 
sian governments jointly announced the release of this 
document. 


as offensive and with suitable safeguards to 
half the further introduction of such weapons 
into Cuba. On our side, we undertook to 
agree to remove the quarantine measures in 
effect and to give assurances against an inva- 
sion of Cuba. There were two conditions at- 
tached to our undertaking. The first was that 
the weapons systems would be removed 
“under appropriate United Nations observa- 
tion and supervision,” and, second, that 
there would be established ‘‘adequate ar- 
rangements through the United Nations to 
ensure the carrying out and continuation of 
these commitments.” 

I cannot agree with your statement that 
you have fulfilled your commitments and 
that we have not fulfilled ours. Let us recall 
what, in fact, has occurred. You have re- 
moved a certain number of missiles from 
Cuba—not under United Nations supervi- 
sion—but you did cooperate in arrangements 
which enabled us to be reasonably sure that 
forty-two missiles were in fact taken out of 
Cuba. There has been no United Nations 
verification that other missiles were not left 
behind and, in fact, there have been many re- 
ports of their being concealed in caves and 
elsewhere, and we have no way of satisfying 
those who are concerned about these re- 
ports. The IL-28’s are still in Cuba and are of 
deep concern to the people of our entire 
Hemisphere. Thus, three major parts of the 
undertakings on your side—the removal of 
the IL-28’s, the arrangements for verifica- 
tion, and safeguards against introduction 
—have not yet been carried out. 

We suppose that part of the trouble here 
may be in Cuba. The Secretary General of 
the United Nations was not allowed to make 
arrangements for the experts he took with 
him to Cuba to verify removal of the offen- 
sive weapons; the Cuban Government did 
not agree to international Red Cross inspec- 
tion at ports; they have refused the Secretary 
General’s suggestion that the Latin Ameri- 
can Ambassadors in Havana undertake this 
verification; they have rejected a further sug- 
gestion of the Secretary General concerning 
the use of various non-aligned Chiefs of Mis- 
sion in Havana for this purpose. It is difficult 
for me to understand why the Cubans are so 
resistant to the series of reasonable proposals 
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HacTyMaTeJIbHbIM, WH IIpH COOTBETCTBYHOLIMX La- 
PpaHTHAX He JONYCKaTb asIbHeMWIero BBO3Aa Ta- 
KOrO OpyxuA Ha KyOy. Co cBoew CTOPOHBbI, MbI 
B3AJIH Ha CeO OOK3ATEIIbCTBO COPIACHTbCA CHATh 
BBe]IeHHble KapaHTHHHble Mepbl H aTb 3aBe- 
peHHaA O HEBTOpxeHHH Ha KyOy. Haile o6s3a- 
TEJIBCTBO COMPOBOXasIOCb JIBYMA YCNOBHAMH. 
Ileppoe — 4TO CHCTeMbI OpyxXHA OyyT BbIBe- 
3e€HbI «MOM COOTBETCTBYIOUIMM HaOsIFO}eHHeM 
M Hagq30poM OpraHu3alvv OObeqHHeHHbIX Ha- 
UHM», H BTOpoe — 4TO OyAyT OCYLIeCTBJICHbI 
«COOTBETCTBYFOLWIMe MepornpuaATHA Yepe3 Opra- 
HH3auvio OObenHHEHHbIX Hann, uroOb Obec- 
Ne€4UTb BbIMNOJHeEHHe HW [asIbHeMLIee OCyLIecT- 
BJICHHE ITHX OOAZATEJIBCTB». 


A He Mory corlacuTbcsa Cc BalliMM 3acBJIeHHeM O 
TOM, 4TO BbI BbINOJHWIM CBOM OOA3ATEJIBCTBA, 
O MbI CBOM He BbINOJHHIM. JlaBante BCIOMHEM, 
YTO B JICHCTBUTeEJIbHOCTH MpOv30uII0. Bb BBbI- 
Be3IM 43 KyObl onpegemeHHoe YHCIO pakeT — 
He 10], Ha30poM OpraHv3alvv OO beqHHHEHHBIX 
Haunun — Ho Bobi MposABHIM COTPyHH4eCTBO B 
OCYLIeCTBJICHHH Mep, KOTOPble NO3BOJIKJIM HaM B 
]OCTATOUHOH Mepe ObITb YBEPeHHbIMH B TOM, 4TO 
42 pakeTbl ObIJIM JeCHMCTBUTeIbHO BbIBe3CHbI M3 
Ky6b1. Opranu3aynen OObeqMHeHHbIX Haun He 
ObINIO MpOBeseHO MpOBepKH TOPO, He OCTAJIOCb 
JIM TaM JIpyrux pakeT, HU, JeEMCTBUTEIbHO, ObIO 
MHOFO COOOLJCHHM O HX COKPbITHH B Meljepax Hu 
Ipyrux MecTax, HW y HaC HET BO3MOXHOCTH [aTb 
YNOBJIETBOpeHHe TEM, KTO IIpOABJIAeCT O3a004eH- 
HOCTb B CBA3H C ITHMH COOOWICHHAMH. CaMosieTbI 
VWJI-28 pce euje Haxogatca Ha Ky6e U BbI3bIBaFOT 
ryOOKy!tO 03a004eHHOCTh Y HapOOB BCero Ha- 
wero nosyuiapua. TakuM OOpa30M, TPH BaxkHbIx 
YacTH OOA3aTEJIBCTB C Ballieh CTOPOHbI — BbIBO3 
camMosieToB VJI-28, opraHv3al{MaA MpOBepKH H La- 
PaHTHH MpOTHB BBO3a B OysyljeM — elle He 
BbINOJIHEHBI. 

MbI mpegnonaraeM, 4YTO YaCTHYHO TpyqHOCTH 
3N€Cb BO3HHKalOT H3-3a KyObl. DenepasibHomy 
cekpetapio OpraHu3auvH OO0be]{MHeHHBIX 
Haun He ObIIO NOSBOJICHO TIPHHATb Mepbl K 
TOMY, 4TOOLI SKCHepTbI, KOTOPbIX OH B3AII C 
co6on Ha KyOy, NpoBepHJIM BbIBO3 HaCcTyMaTeJIb- 
HOPO OpyXXHA; KYOMHCKOE IIpaBUTEJIbCTBO He Cor- 
ylaCMJIOCb Ha MHCMeEKUMFO Mex {yHapowHoro Kpac- 
Horo Kpecta B NopTax; OHO OTKJIOHHIO mpeyl- 
moxeHve TeHepambHoro ceKpeTapa O TOM, 
YTOObI MOCIbI JAaTHHOAMEPHKAaHCKHX CTpaH B [a- 
BaHe OCYLICCTBHJIM ITY IPOBepKYy; OHO OTBEprio 
HOBOe Mpeqoxwenve TenepasibHoro cekpeTapa 
OTHOCHTEJIbHO HCHOJIb3OBAHHA JIA ITOH WelIM 
rlaB MHCCHM pa3JIM4HbIX HeMpHCOeMHMBLUIMXCA 
cTpaH B TaBpaHe. Mue TpyfHO MNOHATb, MOYeMy 
KYOMHUbI Tak MIpOTHBATCA CepHH pasyMHBIX Mpel- 
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that have been made to them by U Thant un- 
less, for reasons of their own, they are deter- 
mined to see the crisis prolonged and wors- 
ened. We both have means of influencing the 
Cuban Government and I do not believe that 
we can allow that Government to frustrate 
the clear understandings our two governments 
have reached in the interests of peace. 

In these circumstances we have so far been 
patient and careful, as we have been, indeed, 
at every stage. As you know from your own 
reports, we have always applied the quaran- 
tine with care and with regard for the posi- 
tion of others, and in recent days we have re- 
lied on the oral assurances of the masters of 
your ships and other ships. Moreover I my- 
self held back orders for more forceful action 
right to the limit of possibility during the 
week of October 27th and 28th. But we can- 
not make progress from here—or avoid a re- 
turn of danger to this situation—if your side 
now should fall into the mistake of claiming 
that it has met all its commitments, and refus- 
ing to help with the real business of carrying 
out our purpose of untying the Cuban knot. 

What, in these circumstances, should be 
done? We are entitled to insist on removal of 
the IL-28’s and on safeguards against reintro- 
duction of offensive weapons before we lift 
the quarantine or give assurances of any sort. 
But we are interested in making rapid prog- 
ress, step-by-step, and that is why we have 
proposed an arrangement more favorable 
from your standpoint: that as soon as you 
give the order for the removal of the IL-28’s 
and their men and equipment, to be complet- 
ed within thirty days, (and I am glad you say 
the length of time is not the real problem) we 
will announce the lifting of the quarantine. 
That is more than we agreed to on October 
twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth, but we 
wish to end this crisis promptly. 

Beyond that, we are quite willing to in- 
struct our negotiators in New York to work 
closely with yours in order to reach agree- 
ment on other matters affecting this prob- 
lem. We believe, again, that these matters 
should follow the removal of offensive weap- 
ons systems, but just as we have been able to 
discuss other matters while a number of mis- 
siles were leaving, we believe the urgently 
needed talks can and should go forward 


JIOXKEHHH, CeaHHbIxX HM Y TaHoM, eCJIM TOJIbKO 
OHH, 110 CBOMM COOCTBEHHbIM COOOpaxKeHHAM He 
NOOMBAIOTCA 3aTAXKKU HW ycyryOIeHHA KpH3Hca. 
Y Hac OOOMX eCTb cpeJ{CTBa NOBJIMATb Ha KyYOHH- 
CKOe MpaBHTeJIbCTBO, MH A HE YMakO, 4TO MbI MO- 
X%K€M MO3BOJIMTb ITOMY MIpaBHTeJIbCTBY COPBaTb 
YeTKYIO JOrOBOPpeHHOCTh, JOCTHrHYTYIO JIBYMA 
HalJMMH MpaBUTeJIbCTBaMH B MHTepecax Mupa. 


B 9THX yCNOBHAX MbI ObIIM JO CHX Nop Tep- 
Il€JIMBbI H OCTOPOXKHbI, KaK, BIIPOYeM, H Ha BCeX 
9Tamax. Kak Bam u3BecTHO 43 Bawinx co6- 
CTBEHHbIX JOHECeHHH, MbI BCerla IPHMeHAJIN Ka- 
PaHTHH C OCTOPOXHOCTbWO, C YYCTOM MOJOXKeHHA 
Wpyrux, W B MocweqHHe THM MbI MOsarasMcb Ha 
yCTHble 3aBepeHHA KallMTaHOB BallIMX CyOB HU 
apyrux cynos. bonee Toro, 4 CaM BO3epxKMBaJIcA 
OT OTa4H NpuKa30B O OoONee PeLIMTeIbHbIX 
NeMCTBHAX JO Npefesia KpaHHeH BO3MOXHOCTH B 
TeyeHHe Heyes 27 u 28 OKTAGpA. Ho MbI HE MO- 
>KeM HTH OTCHOsa Bllepey| — HIM H30eXKaTb TOO, 
4TOObI JaHHad CHTyallMA He CTaJia BHOBb ONacHOH 
— ecjiM Bata cropoua BiiayjeT cenyac B OWWHOKY, 
yTBep2kaA, YTO OHA BbINOJIHHJIa BCe CBO 0083a- 
TeJIBCTBa, H OTKA3bIBaACb COMCHCTBOBaTb OCY- 
WIeCCTBJICHHIO Ha JleIe 3aa4uH pa3BA3bIBAaHHA 
KYOHHCKOPO y3J1a. 


UTo B 3TUX OOCTOATEJIBCTBAX CHeyeT WewaTb? 
MblI BiipaBe HacTaMBaTb Ha BbIBO3e€ CaMOJICTOB 
VJI-28 u Ha rapaHTHAXx MpOTMB NOBTOPHOLO BBO3a 
HaCTyNaTeJIbHOrO OpyxKHA, Wpexye YeM MbI 
CHMMeM KapaHTHH HJM aquM 3aBepeHusA KaKOro- 
mu60 pona. Ho MbI 3aMHTepecoBaHbl B JOCTH- 
X%KeHHH ObICTporo Mporpecca, war 3a WIaroM, H 
MNOSTOMY MBI ipe1ioKWIIM Npoyesypy Sosee Ona- 
TOMpHATHY!O, CCIM MOAXOWMTb c Bawien TOUKH 
3peHHA: KaK TOJbKO Bbi JaquTe yKa3aHHe O 
BbIBO3e CaMoseTOB VWJI-28 wu ux nepcoHana u 
CHaps>KeHHA, MOMIe*KalljeM 3aBepLIeHHIO B Te- 
yeHHe TpHAWaTH Hen (u A pay, YTO Bui ropopute, 
4TO CPOK He ABJIACTCA Cepbe3HOM MpoOseMon), 
MbI 3aABMM O CHATHH KapaHTHHa. ITO — Oosbe 
TOIO, Ha UTO MbI COrIacHJIMCb 27 HW 28 OKTAOPA, HO 
MbI XOTHM NOKOHYHTb C ITHM KPH3HCOM OBICTpO. 


IlomuMo 9TOrO, MbI BIOJIHe TOTOBbI aTb yKa- 
3aHHe HallMM Mpey{CTaBHTeIAM Ha MeperoBopax B 
Hpto-Mopke TecHo corpyqHuyaTb c Bauimmu 
IpecTaBHTesIAMH C TEM , YTOObI JOCTHYb coria- 
WeHHA MO ApyrHM BOMpocaM, 3aTparMBarOulMM 
3Ty mpo6semy. Mbi nonaraeM, ONATb-TaKH, 4TO 
9TH BONPOCbI JOJLKHbI NOCMELOBATb 3a BbIBO3OM 
CHCTeM HacTyNaTeJIbHOrO Opy2kKHA, OHAKO TOUHO 
Tak Ke, KaK MbI MOrIM OOcyxKaTb Apyrve BO- 
MIpOcbI B TO BPeMA, KaK BbIBO3HJIOCb KaKOe-TO 
YHCIO pakeT, MbI MONaraeM, YTO CpO4UHO HeEOO- 


while the bombers are leaving. We do not in- 
sist that everything wait its exact turn—but 
only that the essential first steps be clearly 
going forward. 


But what is most urgent, after we can agree 
that offensive weapons are leaving, and after 
the quarantine is lifted, is to make some real 
progress on continuing observations and ver- 
ification. It will be essential to have such 
arrangements—and this again is clear in the 
letters of October 27 and 28—before our as- 
surances can be more formally stated. Our 
undertaking on this point remains firm and 
clear, and we want nothing better than to be 
able to give our assurances, just as we said we 
would, when the necessary conditions exist. 


In the absence of any arrangements under 
the United Nations or otherwise for interna- 
tional verification or safeguards, we have of 
course been obliged to rely upon our own re- 
sources for surveillance of the situation in 
Cuba, although this course is unsatisfactory. 
Just today we learned of new threats by Cas- 
tro against this necessary surveillance. I 
should make it very clear that if there is any 
interference with this surveillance, we shall 
have to take the necessary action in reply, 
and it is for just this reason that it is so urgent 
to obtain better safeguards. 


We note with interest that in your last mes- 
sage the arrangement of observation and ver- 
ification is enlarged from Cuba to include 
certain other areas. This is a substantial 
change from the terms of our exchange of 
messages, and as we see it any such wider ar- 
rangements would necessarily require care- 
ful discussion. For example, if we move out- 
side Cuba to observe what is happening in 
other countries which have been involved in 
the recent tensions, there might have to be 
observation posts at the appropriate ports in 
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XOMMMBIe MeperoBopbI MOLyT H JOJDKHbI MpOBH- 
raTbca Boepeq B TO BpeMA, Kak OomMOapyH- 
POBLUIMKH OyLyT BbIBO3HTECA. | 

MbI He HacTaHBaeM Ha TOM, 4TO BCE JOJDKHO 
OCYLIECTBIIATbCA B CTPOrOH OYepeMHOCTH — a 
JIMUIb Ha TOM, YTOOI BaxkHble NepBble Warn 
onpeyesiAIM MyTb Beped. 

OnHako HanOonee Oe30TIaraTeJIbHbIM, MOcIe 
TOFO, KaK MbI CMOXKEM JOrOBOPHTECA O TOM, YTO 
HacTynaTeJIbHOe OpyXHe BbIBO3HTCA, HW MOCIe OT- 
MeHbI KapaHTHHa ABJIACTCA JOCTH>KEHHE KakOro- 
TO JeMCTBUTebHOrO Mporpecca B Wee Npoos- 
*Katoluleroca HaOsofeHHA WH MpoBepKH. Heoo- 
XOMMMO O6yfeT MMeTb TaKOrO pola OroBo- 
Pe€HHOCTb — H 9TO ONATb-TaKH ACHO M3 MOCIaHHH 
27 uw 28 OKTAOpA — Npexke 4eM HalliM 3aBepeHHA 
MOryT ObITb cfeaHbI B Ooslee OcbHLUMasIbHOM 
cope. Hate o6s3aTeIbCTBO NO 3TOMY BOMIpocy 
OCTaeTCA TBEPIbIM HM ACHbIM, HM MbI HHYELO Tak HE 
XOTMM, KaK ObITb B COCTOAHMM aTb Halli 3aBe- 
peHHaA, — KaK MbI HM CKa3aJIM, YTO MbI 9TO Cie- 
ylaeM, — KOryla OyAyT cylyecTBOBaTb HeEOOxogH- 
MbIe YCJIOBHA. 

B orcyTcTBHH KaKHX-MO0 MepONpHATHH B 
paMKax OpraHn3auvn OO bequHeHHbIX Hann 
WIM KaK-TO HHav¥e — JIA MeXyHapOsHOH Mpo- 
BePKH HM rapaHTHH MbI, pa3syMeeTCA, BhIHYXKCHbI 
MOaraTbca Ha Halli COOCTBEHHbIC BO3MOXHOCTH 
WIA HaOHOMeHMA 3a OOCTAHOBKOH Ha Ky6e, xoTa 
3TOT KYpC HW ABETCA HEYOBJIETBOPHTEJIbHbIM. 
He jlaslee Kak CerOQHA MbI y3HaJIM O HOBbIX yrpo- 
3ax KacTpo B OTHOLJeHHU 9TOrO HeOOxo_NMOrO 
HaOsromeHuad. A WOKeEH CKa3aTb COBeEPLIeCHHO 
ACHO, UTO, ECM OyYAYT UHHUTHCA MOMEXHM B9TOMY 
HaOIOMeHHIO, MbI OyeM BbIHyXeHbI Mper- 
IIPHHATb HEOOXOWMMBIe€ OTBETHbIC JeCHCTBUA, U 
MME€HHO M10 3TOM MpHYMHe CTOJb CpOuHO HEOO- 
XOMMMO NOJYYMTh OOsee HaflexKHble rapaHTuu. 

MbI c HHTepecoM OTMe4aeM, YTO B Balliem n0- 
cleqHeM MociwaHHH MeponpHaATHA MO HaOJIHO- 
JI€HHIO HW MpoBepKe paclIMpsAIOTCA — C BKJIHOUe- 
HHeM, IOMMMO Ky6bI, HEKOTOPbIX Apyrux pao- 
HOB. ITO — CyLjeCTBeHHOe H3MeHEHHE YCIIOBHH, 
coflep>KalllMXCa B HallieM OOMeHE NOcaHHAMH, H, 
KaK MbI 9TO MOHMMaeM, JIKOObIe TakHe Oosee 
LIMpOKMe MepOnpvATHA HelpeMeHHO MoTpebo- 
BaJIM ObI THJaTebHOrO OOcyxKTeHHA. Hanpumep, 
ecm ObI MbI BbILIWIM 3a Mpefenbi KyObi wa 
HaOMIOMeHHA 3a TEM, UTO MPOMCXOMMT B [pyrux 
cTpaHax, KOTOpbie ObIJIM BOBJICYeHbI B HeaBHHe 
HallpsKeHHbIe COObITHA, TO MOrJIM ObI MoTpe- 
OOBaTbCA HAOMHOMAaTeMbHbIe MOCTbI B COOTBET- 


'The Russian translation introduced a paragraph 
break here. 
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the Soviet Union from which weapons could 
be shipped to Cuba, as well as in appropriate 
places in the United States. This is a matter 
which deserves close study and it may offer a 
chance of real progress in the long run, but 
for the immediate future it seems to us better 
to work within the framework of our under- 
standing of October 27 and 28. 


We also think that the Brazilian proposal 
for a verified Denuclearized Zone in Latin 
America could, with the cooperation of 
Cuba and if acceptable to the other Latin 
American countries, in the long run offer an 
acceptable means for a broader approach. 
However, the immediate problem is, I re- 
peat, the carrying out of our understanding 
with regard to verification that offensive 
weapons have in fact been removed from 
Cuba and the establishing of safeguards 
against their reintroduction pending the 
coming into effect of longer-term arrange- 
ments. Even apart from our understanding, 
given the history of this matter, I am sure, 
Mr. Chairman, that you can understand that 
this is a real necessity if we are to move to the 
settlement of other matters. 


But the first step is to get the bombers 
started out, and the quarantine lifted—for 
both are sources of tension. Meanwhile dis- 
cussion can continue on other aspects of the 
problem. 


[Unsigned] 


Khruschev Oral Message of 
November 19, 1962! 


A BHUMAaTeJIBHO O3HAKOMMJICA Cc Balnmu 
cooOpaxkeHHAMH, KOTOpble OLIN NepesaHbi 
yepe3 Halllero mocyia B BalliMHrroue Beuye- 
pom 15 HosOpa. Xouy mpexge sBcero 


‘Russian text telegraphed from MFA to Sovembassy 
Washington at 23:45 Moscow time on Nov. 19, 1962 
(copies to Havana and New York), with instructions for 
Amb. Dobrynin to meet promptly with R. Kennedy and 
convey text to President Kennedy; English text fur- 
nished by DOS. In January 1992, the US and Russian 
governments jointly announced the release of this 
ocument. 
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CTBYFOLMX MOpTax CosetTckoro Corw3a, U3 KO- 
TOPbIX MOrJIO ObI HalipaBsIATLCA OpyxKue Ha Kyby, 
a TakKxXe B COOTBETCTBYIOWIMX MecTax CoenH- 
HeHHbIX ITratop AMepuku. ITO — Bompoc, 3a- 
CY KMBAaFOIIMM THATeJIBHOrO H3Y4eHHA, AM OH MO- 
X%Ke€T B MepcieKTHBe MpeCTAaBUTb BO3MOXHOCTb 
JIA MOMJIMHHOPO Mporpecca, HO B OJIM>KalLeM Oy- 
MyujeM, KaK HaM IMipeycTaBsiaeTcA, ObINO ObI 
JIyule JeEMCTBOBATh B paMKax Hallie JOTOBOpeH- 
HOCTH OT 27 u 28 OKTAOpA. 

MbI Takxke fyMaeM, 4TO MpezoxeHHe Bpa- 
3HJIMM O KOHTpOJIMpyeMOM Oe3bAepHOH 30HE B 
JlatuHckow AMepuke Moro Ob1 — pH co- 
TPYMHMYECTBE CO CTOPOHbI KyOpl XH B CyIy4ae ero 
MpHeMJIEMOCTH AIA Wpyrux cTpaH JlaTHHckon 
AmepHKH — jlaTb B OygyllemM mpvemMsmemoe 
CpeCTBO AIA OONee LUMpOKOrO NoAXoRa. OnHako 
HenocpefCTBeHHaA poOsemMa, A MOBTOpAW, 
3aKJIHOUAeTCA B BbIMOJIHCHHH Hallien JOrOBOpeH- 
HOCTH B OTHOLICHHU MpOBepKH TOFO, YTO HacTy- 
NaTeIbHOe OpyxXHe JIeHCTBUTeJIbHO BbIBeE3eHO C 
KyObI, H B OTHOWICHHM yCTaHOBeHHA rapaHTHH 
IIPOTHB ero BO3BpalljeHHA — NO TOTO BpeMeHKH, 
KOra BOMYT B CHJIY MEPONPUATHA AIMTebHOrO 
nevcTBuaA. Jlaxke MOMHMO Hallieh JOroBopeH- 
HOCTH, HO C Y4Y€TOM HCTOPHH aHHOro BOTIpOca, A 
yBepeH, r-H IIpeycegaTrenb, 4TO BbI MOxeTe 
MOHATb. YTO ITO WEHCTBUTeIbHO HEOOXOAHMO, 
€CJIM MbI XOTHM HTH K yperyJIMpOBaHHo Apyrux 
BOIPOCOB. 

Ho nepsbii War COCTOHT B TOM, YTOObI HavaTb 
BbIBO3 OOMOapa—HpOBLIMKOB MW OTMECHHTb Ka- 
TaHTHH, HOO HM TO MH Apyroe ABIAIOTCA UCTOUHH- 
KaMHM HallpsxxXeHHOCTH. TeM BpeMeHeM MOXeT 
MpowowKaTbea OOcyxKeHMe [pyrux acneKTOB 
MpoOJIeMbI. 


I have studied attentively your considerations 
which were forwarded through our Ambassador 
in Washington in the evening of November 15. I 
wish first of all to express satisfaction with regard 
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BbIpa3sMTb yKOBIeTBOpeHHe MO MOBOy Ba- 
wero 3a0BieHHA, UTO CILIA Toxe 3anHTepe- 
COBaHbI B JOCTHKEHHU ObICTPOro Mporpecca B 
pa3BaA3bIBaHHH KYOMHCKOLO y3J1a. ITO H Hale 
6ombuioe %*eNaHve. Xopowo, uTo Bol ete 
pa3 nNowTBepAMIM, YTO OOs3aTeNbcTBO CIITA 
llaTb 3aBepeHHe O HEBTOPxeHHK Ha KyOy, o 
yeM OblIla JOCTHTHYTa JOPOBOPpeHHOCTh Mpu 
o6mMeHe mocuaHHamMu 27 wu 28 OKTAOPA C.I., 
OcTaeTCA TBEP/IbIM H ACHBIM. I louHOCTbIO pa3- 
[le@JIAKO TaKXKe BbICKa3bIBaeMytO BaMu MBICJIb 
O HeOOXOJMMOCTH JICHCTBOBaTb C OCTOPOXx- 
HOCTbIO, YUHTbIBAaTh MOJOXKeHHe APyrHx. 
Cewyac, Kora peub MleT O JIMKBMalMn 
OCTaTKOB KpH3HCa, 9TO TaKXKe Ba>KHO, Kak HU 
Ha BCex ero MIpe>KHHX 9Tallax. 

SH Bce BpeMaA CYMTaJI H CUMTAIO, YTO HaMH 
O6OHMM PyKOBOAMT CO3HAHHe OrPpOMHON OT- 
BeETCTBEHHOCTH 3a TO, UYTOOBI MHPHOe ype- 
ryIMpoBaHne Kpv3ica BOKpyr KyObI ObLI0 JO- 
BeyleHO JO KOHUa. OcHoBa JIA Takoro ype- 
ryJIMpOBaHHA yXKe eCTb: CTOPOHbI AOCTHTVIM 
JOrOBOpeHHOCTH HM B3AJIM Ha ceOx onpele- 
jleHHbIe OOs3aTebcTBa. MMeHHO H3 9TOTO 
MbI HCXO]MM. 

O yem MbI oroBpopHsinch? KoporKo ro- 
BOpA, Hallia HOFOBOPeHHOCTh CBeJIaCb K Cyle- 
yrouyemy. 

Copetckui Coro3 yiaiaeT C KyObi pakerT- 
Hoe OpyxkHe, KoTOpoe Bi Ha3BasIM HacTyma- 
TCJIbHbIM, HM MpeOcTaBsIdeT BO3MOXHOCTb 
YNOCTOBepuTbCA B 9TOM. Coes{MHeHHbIe 
Ilratbr AMepvHKH ObICTpO OTMCHAIOT Ka- 
PaHTHH HM jlaloT 3aBepeHHA, YTO Ha Ky6y He 
OymeT COBePpLIeHO BTOPXeHHA, MpHYeM He 
TOJIbKO co cropoHb! CIITA, Ho HM CO CTOpOHbI 
Apyrux crpaH 3anaqHoro mosywapux. Bor 
CyTb Hallie JOrOBOPeHHOCTH. 

Ilo3xe Bhi nocTaBuJIM BOMpoc O BbIBO3e 
c Ky6p1 camonetos VWJI-28. [ymato, Bpi He 
MOrIM He YYBCTBOBaTb WaTKOCTb 9TOFO M0- 
*eylaHua. Telepb MOryT, KOHe4HO, HaHTHCb 
OXOTHHKH KOMaTbCA B (POPMYJIMPOBKax H T10- 
pa3HOMYy TOJIKOBaTb Ux. Ho MpI-TO c Bau xo- 
POLIO 3HaeM, H3-3a KAKOTO BHJla OPyXKHA 3aro- 
pesicd Bech cbIp-Gop, — u3-3a paket. He 
cily4aHHO Ke B Hallux Cc Bamn mocilaHHAx 
ot 27 u 28 OKTAOpA HET HH EAMHOTO yMNOMHHa- 
HHA O CaMosIeTax-OOMOapsMpOBLIIMKax WH KOH- 
KpeTHo 06 WJI-28. B To xe BpeMa B STHX N0- 
claHHaAX MpaMO YTOBOpHTCH O paKeTHOM 


Opy>KHH. 


Fe 


to your statement that the United States is also in- 
terested in the achievement of a rapid progress in 
untying the Cuban knot. This is our great desire 
too. It is good that you have confirmed once again 
that the U.S. committment [sic] to give assurance 
of non-invasion of Cuba, which was agreed upon 
in the exchange of messages on October 27 and 28 
remains firm and clear. I fully share also the 
thought expressed by you about the necessity to 
act with caution, to take into consideration the po- 
sition of others. Now when we speak of eliminat- 
ing the remnants of the crisis this is as important as 
at any of its past stages. 


I always believed and believe now that both of 
us are guided by the realization of the immense re- 
sponsibility for the peaceful settlement of the cri- 
sis over Cuba being completed. The basis for such 
settlement already exists: the sides have achieved 
an agreement and have taken upon themselves 
certain obligations. It is precisely where we pro- 
ceed from. 


What have we agreed upon? In brief our agree- 
ment has come to the following. 


The Soviet Union removes from Cuba rocket 
weapons which you called offensive and gives a 
possibility to ascertain this. The United States of 
America promptly removes the quarantine and 
gives assurances that there will be no invasion of 
Cuba, not only by the US but also by other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. This is the es- 
sence of our agreement. 


Later on you raised the question of removal of 
IL-28 planes from Cuba. I think you could not but 
feel the precariousness of that request. Now, of 
course, there may appear those who would wish to 
rummage in the wordings and to interpret them in 
different ways. But you and we do know well what 
kind of weapons they were that set the forest on 
fire, they were missiles. It was not accidental, in- 
deed, that in our and your messages of October 27 
and 28 there was not a single mention of bomber 
planes and speciffically [sic] of IL-28’s. At the 
same time those message have direct reference to 
rocket weapons. 
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Mexyy mpouuM, Bp u camMm ccbislaeTecb 
He Ha IIpaMble OOA3aATEIbCTBA CTOPOH, a Ha 
TO MOHMMaHHe, KOTOpOe BKJIabIBaIOCb 
aMepHKaHCKOH CTOPOHOM B_ BbIpaxkeHHe 
«HaCTyMaTesIbHOe OpyxHe», PUrypHpoBaB- 
wee B MOCIaHHAX, H B STON CBA3M YIIOMH- 
HaeTe O CBOeM BBICTYIJICHHM MO TeseBH- 
weHuto 22 oKTAOpa uO Balen NpoKNamMaunu 
oT 23 oxTa6pa. Ho cornacutecb, r-H IIpe3u- 
WeHT, NOCIAHHA, B KOTOPbIxX 3a(—HKCHPOBaH 
mpeyqMeT OrOBOpeHHOCTH, HM OfHOCTO- 
PpOHHHe 3axBsIeHHA NpaBuTesbcTBa CILLA — 
9TO Bel BCe Ke pa3Hble. 

A coo6usjan Bam, 4uTo camonetsi VJI-28 
WBeHafWaTHIeTHeEM aBHOCTH MW MO CBOUM 
OOeBbIM KaY¥eCTBaM B HbIHeLIHUX YCIOBHAX 
HHKaK He MOTryT ObITb OTHECEHBI K HactTyma- 
TeJIbHbIM BAaM OpyxkuA. HecmMoTps Ha Bce 
9TO, MbIl C MOHHMaHHeM OTHECIINCh K Ba- 
memMy WoxkenaHutwo. Mbi mpwyHanu Bo 
BHHMaHHe, 4TO Bbi BbICTyNMIIM C onpe;e- 
JICHHbIMU 3acABJICHHAMH, HW MOITOMY BOTpOc 
O BbIBO3e CaMOoeTOB VMJI-28 ana Bac, Kak 
IIpesugenta, npHoOpen Kakoe-TO 3HayeHHe 
M, BAMMO, CO3{aJI KakWe-TO TpyaHocTH. Mbi 
monyckaem 9ToO. IlocKkonbky Bb aevicTBu- 
TeJIbHO MOTJIM HMETb CBOH TPyMHOCTH B 9TOM 
Bompoce, MbI mowwH Bam HascTpeyy, 
COOOLIMB O HallieM COrIacHH Ha BbIBO3 9THX 
CaMoJIeToB c KyOpl. 

KakoBo >Ke MmouloxKeHHe ceMyac, eciM 
Pe3IOMHpOBaTb CFO KOPOTKO H roBOpHTb 06 
OCHOBHOM? 

MbI eMOHTHpOBaIM UM BbIBe3IM C KyObl 
Bce {0 OMHOM OansMcTMYeCKMe paKeTHI 
CpeqHeH asIbHOCTH JIeHCTBHA C AepHbIMH 
3apaylaMH K HMM. Bce sfepHoe opyxue c 
KyObI yyaneHo. Bbipe3eH Obl Takxe CoO- 
Be€TCKHM MepcoOHasI, KOTOPbIM OOCIyKMBaI 
PpaKeTHbIe yCTaHOBKH. OO 9TOM MBI 3aABHJIN 
HW BalliMM IIpeCTaBUTeJIAM Ha MeperoBopax B 
Hp10-Mopke. 

IIpasutrensctBy CUA Obina nepenocta- 
BJICHa BO3MOXHOCTb YAOCTOBEPUTECA B TOM, 
4TO Bce 42 paKeTbI, HaxoquBLUMeca Ha Ky6e, 
JICMCTBUTeCJIBHO BbIBe3CHBI. 

Bosee Toro, MbI BbIpa3HJIM TOTOBHOCTb 
BbIBe3TH C KyObI u caMoneTbI MJI-28. Coo6- 
ularto Bam, 4TO MbI HaMepeHbI BbIBE3TH HX B 
TeEYeHHE MECAYHOLO CpOKa, a MOXET ObITb 
laxKe paHble, TaK KaK CPOK BbIBO3a JTHX Ca- 
MOJICTOB JIA Hac HE HMeeT MpHHUMMMasIb- 


> 


By the way, you yourself refer not to direct obli- 
gations of the sides but to the understanding im- 
plied by the American side in the expression “‘of- 
fensive weapons”’ mentioned in the messages and 
in this connection you recall your TV address of 
October 22 and your proclamation of October 23. 
But you will agree, Mr. President, that messages 
that fix the subject of agreement and unilateral 
statements of the US Government are two differ- 
ent things indeed. 


I informed you that the IL-28 planes are twelve 
years old and by their combat characteristics they 
at present cannot be classified as offensive types of 
weapons. In spite of all this, we regarded your re- 
quest with understanding. We took into consider- 
ation that you made certain statements and there- 
fore the question of removal of IL-28 planes 
assumed for you as President a certain significance 
and probably created certain difficulties. We 
grant it. Since you might really have your difficul- 
ties in this question we moved in your direction 
having informed you of our consent to remove 
these planes from Cuba.' What is the situation 
now if to summarize it in short and to speak of the 
main? 


We have dismantled and removed from Cuba 
all the medium range ballistic missiles to the last 
with nuclear warheads for them. All the nuclear 
weapons have been take away from Cuba. The So- 
viet personnel who were servicing the rocket in- 
stallation have also been withdrawn. We have 
stated it to your representatives at the negotia- 
tions in New York too. 


The US Government was afforded the possibili- 
ty to ascertain the fact that all 42 missiles that were 
in Cuba have really been removed. 


Moreover, we expressed our readiness to re- 


move also the IL-28 planes from Cuba. I inform 


'The translation failed to make a paragraph break 
here. 


Horo 3HayeHHA. MbI rOTOBbI BbIBe3TH OJI- 
HOBPeMeHHO C CaMosieTaMH VWJI-28 Becb co- 
BeTCKHM MepcoHall, KOTOPbIN CBA3aH C OO- 
CYKUBaHHeM ITUX CAMOJICTOB. 


UTO Ke MOXKHO CKa3aTb B CBA3H C 00a3a- 
TEJIbCTBaMM AMEPHKAHCKOU CTOpOHbI? Hay- 
jlexaujee OcsopMsieHHe Yepe3 OOH 0623a- 
TeJIbCTBa O HEBTOP2XKeHUH Ha KyOy, a oO — 
rlaBHOe OOAZATEbCTBO Balle CTOPOHbI, 
mOKa 3aTArMBaeTca. KapaHTHH JO CHXx Mop He 
cHAT. I]O3BONILTe BbIPa3HTb HaexLy, UTO 
Bamu OyfyT aHbI B CBA3M C MOJIyYeHHeM 
3TOrO MOeFO COOOLIICHHA YKa3aHHA O HEMe]I- 
JIGHHOM OTMeCHE KapaHTHHa C_ BbIBOJIOM 
BallIMX BOCHHO-MOpCKHX MH MHbIX BOMHCKHX 
COeMHEHHH “3 pahoOHa KapnOckoro Mopa. 

Jlanee, Bain camouyieTbl Bce eue Mpogol- 
*KaloT MOMeTbI Hall KYOWMHCKOM TeppH- 
TOpveH. ITO He HOPMasIN3yeT, a OOOCTpAeT 
oOcTaHoBky. M 9To mpoucxoquT B TO 
BPeMA, KaK MbI BbIBe3JIM pakeTbI C KyObl, 
mpeyoctaBusin BamM BO3MOXHOCTb IyTeM 
COOTBETCTBYIOMIeErO HaOJKOEHHA YyOCTO- 
BePUTbCA B 39TOM, HM KOra MbI 3aABJIAeM 
CBO€M HaMepeHHH BbIBe3TH C KyObI CaMo- 
netb WJI-28. 

He cKpow, B NocsieHHe HH MHE BCe Uae 
NPHXOMMTCA CJIbILMATb, UTO MbI CJIMLIKOM J1O- 
BePUMBbI K 3aABJICHHAM O roTOBHOCTH CHIA 
BbINOJHUTb CBOKO YaCTb JOTOBOPeHHOCTH O 
Ky6e uw ro aMepuKaHcKad CTOpoHa OyseT 
nol BCAKMMH peyyioraMH YXOMTb OT 
BbIMOJIHCHHA TeX OOAZATEJIBCTB, KOTOPbIe 
OHa TIpHHsasIa Ha ceOx. 4H He XOYY ITOMY 
BepUTb HW ucxOxy H3 Apyroro: IIpesufexHT 
[laJI COBO M OH eFO CiepXKUT, TaK Xe KaK MbI 
wlep>KHM cBoe ci0BO. Ho B TaKOM OCTpOM UH 
JlesIMKaTHOM BOTIpOce, KOTOPbIM CTOHT Me- 
pe] HaMH, He MOTYT He CyLeCTBOBaTb CBOK 
nmpewesbi, asibluie KOTOpbIxX JOBepHe HauH- 
HaeT OOe€CIICHHBaTbCA, CCIM OHO He MO]- 
KpemiaeTca mpaKTH4YeCKHMH LUlaraMH Ha- 
BcTpeyy Apyr apyry. Bce 3To Hao B3aHMHO 
YYMTbIBATb, UTOObI ObicTpee yBeH4aTb 
ycnexOM Hall YyCJIMJIMA MO yperyJIMpo- 
BaHHHO KOHQJIMKTA. 

S| MOHMMalO, KOHEYHO, 4TO AIA OC*OpM- 
sleHua Yepe3 OOH soroBopeHHocTH 06 ype- 
ryJIMpOBaHHH KOH JIMKTa B patoue Kapuo- 
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you that we intend to remove them within a month 
term and may be [sic] even sooner since the term 
for the removal of these planes is not a matter of 
principle for us. We are prepared to remove 
simultaniously [sic] with the IL-28 planes all the 
Soviet personnel connected with the servicing of 
these planes. 

What can be said in connection with the com- 
mittments [sic] of the American side? Proper con- 
sideration through the UN of the committment 
[sic] not to invade Cuba—and it is the main com- 
mittment [sic] of your side—so far is being de- 
layed. The quarantine has not been lift as yet. Per- 
mit me to express the hope that with receipt of this 
communication of mine you will issue instructions 
to the effect that the quarantine be lifted immedi- 
ately with the withdrawal of your naval and other 
military units from the Caribbean area. 


Furthermore, your planes still continue to fly 
over the Cuban territory. It does not normalize 
the situation but aggravates it. And all this is tak- 
ing place at the time when we have removed the 
missiles from Cuba, have given you the possibility 
to ascertain it through appropriate observation 
and when we declare our intention to remove the 
IL-28 planes from Cuba. 


I will not conceal that lately I have to hear more 
and more often that we are too trustful with regard 
to the statements of the US readiness to carry out 
its part of the agreement on Cuba and that the 
American side will under various pretexts evade 
the fulfillment of the obligations which it as- 
sumed. I do not want to believe this and I proceed 
from something different: the President has given 
his word and he will keep it as well as we keep our 
word. But in such an acute and delicate question 
which we face there cannot but exist the limits be- 
yond which the trust begins losing its value if it is 
not being strengthened with practical steps to- 
wards each other. All this should be mutually tak- 
en into consideration to sooner crown with success 
our efforts in settling the conflict. 


I understand, of course, that some time is need- 
ed to formalize through the U.N. the agreement 
on the settlement of the conflict in the Caribbean 
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CKOrO MOPS, BKJIKOUad OOAZATEJIBCTBa O HE- 
BTOpxeHHu Ha KyOy, TpeOyeTcaA KakOe-TO 
Bpema. Ho 9sTo BpeMA WOJDKHO HCUMCHATKCA 
HAMM, HO He HefeAMM UM TeM Oosee He 
MecaALaMi. 

V3 Bcex OO83aTeJIbCTB, OCHOBAHHbIX Ha 
NOrOBOpeHHOCTH, JOCTHTHYTOM MexkKy HaMu 
B xoje OOMeHa NOciaHHAMH, Bobi 3axBIAeTe 
O TOTOBHOCTH OTMeCHHTb ceMuac xe Ka- 
PaHTHH, KaK TOJIbKO MbI YCJIOBHMCA O Cpo- 
Kax BbIBO3a VMJI-28, He qOxKMMasdCch UX BBI- 
Bo3a. Maa Bam HascTpeyy 4 MpHHumas pe- 
WleHve BbIBO3e Cc KyObr caMoneTosB VJI-28, 
MbI MOJlaraeM, UTO Y Hac eCTb OCHOBaHHe 
PaccC4UMTbLIBAaTh Ha OTBETHOe TIOHHMAaHHe C 
Balle CTOPOHbI TaKXe B BONpocax O Mose- 
TaX AMe€pHKaHCKHX CaMOJIeTOB Hay KyOon u 
cKopehiliem ocdopmsieHuu Yepe3 OOH o6:- 
3aTembcTB CIA. 

UTo KacaeTcA mpeKpaljeHHA MOJIeETOB 
aMe€PpHKaHCKHX CaMOJIeTOB Hay KyOon, To 
Bam BuHee, Kak 9TO cyleqyeT chenaTb. Ilo 
MOe€My MHeHHHIO, dakTMYeCKOe Mpekpa- 
WeHWe TaKHX NOMeTOB Hay] KyOou yxe Obii0 
ObI KPyMHbIM IWaroM Bilepey WM BHOCHIIO ObI 
OObIYHO pa3pxAKy B OOCTaHOBKy, TeM O0- 
jleeé, UTO HAMM paKeTbI BbIBe3CHbI HM 4TO 
Bala cropoua yOeqH1aCcb B 9TOM. 

TospopsaT, YTO NOCKONbKy pedb ueT OO 
odopMsleHuu OOA3aTeIBCTB Yepe3 OOH, To 
Wid AMePHKAHCKOM CTOPOHbI 3aTpyHH- 
TeJIbHO IPHHATb MpefiaraeMylO HaMH 
cdbopmy IIpotokona, B KOTOPOM J{OJDKHb! 
ObITb 3a:—PHKCHPOBaHbI OOAZATEJIBCTBA CTO- 
pou. MbI He mpuyjaem pellarolyero 3HayveHHA 
cdbopme. He ucks11oueHbI HM Apyrve CbopMEI. 
Hanpumep, wekslapalua (WIM WeksIapaunn), 
KoTOpad Oba Obl NOATBepxyeHa OOH. 
BaxkHo cojjep>kaHHe JOKyMeHTA H TO, YTOOBI 
OOA3aTeEJIbCTBA CTOPOH ObIIM OPOPMIJICHbI 
yepe3 OOH 6e3 3aTaxKKH. 

A cba, YTO y aMePpHKaHeB eCTb 
MmpaBHsio: B JIKOOOM ese Kaxkjlad CTOpoHa 
QOJDKHa MOAXOMMTb C OMHAKOBOM MEpKON K 
BbINIOJIHCHHIO KaK CBOHX OOA3ATEJIBCTB, TAK 
OOA3aTeJIBCTB MapTHepa, a He MOJIb3OBaTbCA 
«]IBOMHbIM CTaHapTOM» — OJHAM — IA 
ceOd HW MHbIM — JIA pyrux. ITO — xopoulee 
npaBHio, H eC ero NpHjepxMBaTbCA, OHO 
CyIMT cCkKOpoe yJiaxkWBaHHe KYOMHCKOrO 
KOH@HKTa. J[aBaliTe CIeqOBaTb ITOMY XOPoO- 
WIeMy AMepHKaHCKOMY MpaBuly. 
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area, including committments [sic] of non-inva- 
sion of Cuba. But this time should be measured by 
days, not by weeks and, of course, not by months. 


Of all the committments [sic] based on the 
agreement achieved between us in the course of 
the exchange of messages you declare of [sic] your 
readiness to remove the quarantine immediately 
as soon as we agree on the term for the removal of 
IL-28’s, without waiting for their removal.! 

Moving in your direction and taking the deci- 
sion on the removal of IL-28 planes from Cuba we 
presume that we have grounds to count on similar 
understanding on your part also in the questions 
of the flights of American planes over Cuba and in 
promptest formalizing through the U.N. of the 
U.S. committments [sic]. 


As for the discontinuance of flights of American 
planes over Cuba you yourself can see better how 
this should be done. In my opinion, actual discon- 
tinuance of such flights over Cuba would already 
be a major step forward and would bring about a 
great easing in the situation, the more so that our 
missiles have been removed and your side has as- 
certained this. 


They say that so far as it is a matter of formaliz- 
ing the committments [sic] through the U.N. it is 
difficult for the American side to accept the form 
of a protocol we are suggesting in which the com- 
mittments [sic] of the sides are to be fixed. We do 
not attach decisive significance to a form. Other 
forms are not excluded either. For instance, a dec- 
laration (or declarations) which would be con- 
firmed by the U.N. It is the contents [sic] of the 
document which is important and also that the 
committments [sic] of the sides be formalized 
through the U.N. without delay. 


I heard that Americans have a rule: in any busi- 
ness each side should approach with the same 
standard the fulfillment of both its own obliga- 
tions and the obligations of its counterpart and not 
use ‘“‘double standard’’—one for itself and another 
for the others. This is a good rule and if it is ob- 
served this promises a prompt settlement of the 
Cuban conflict. Let us follow this good American 
rule. 


'The translation introduced a paragraph break here. 


Tenepb 06 ycnoBuax, KOTOpbie Bpl BbI- 
wieuraeTe B OTHOLICHHH MpoBeyeHHa Mpo- 
BepKM M MepOnpvATHA NO jasIbHeMLemy 
HaOJIFONeHHIO. 

Ila, MbI JICMCTBUTeEIbHO COrIacHJIMCh C 
TeM, 4TOObI NpeycTaBuTenH OOH mors 
YMOCTOBeEpHTbCA B BbIBOSe C KyObI pakeT- 
HOrO OpyxuA, KOTOpoe Bb Ha3biBaeTe Ha- 
CTyMaTeIbHbIM. Ho MbI Bey[b oroBapH- 
BaJIMCb, UTO JTOT BOMpOC MOXeT ObITh pe- 
WeH JIMIIb Mpw COormacHH MpaBMTeIbCTBa 
Ky6p1. 3a npaBuTesbcTBO KyOpI MbI He MOr- 
IM OpaTb OOA3aTeI_CTBO, M Ballla ccbuIKa, 
r-H IIpesmgeHT, OyaTO MbI B3AJIM Takoe 
O6A3aTEIbCTBO, KOHEUHO, He OTPaxaeT eH- 
CTBUTeJIbHOrO nmomoOx*KeHHA. [lonarato, 4TO 
Bpi 4 caMu BHMTe CaOOCTb TaKOM CCbLIKH. 

Ho 4To rmaBHoe B CBA3H C BOMpOcoM O 
nmpoBepKe 3a BbIBe3CHHbIMH HaMH pakeTaMi, 
YTO OOxO_NTCA B Batiem coo6uwyeHHn? PaB- 
Hoe 3TO TO, UTO MbI MO JOFOBOPeHHOCTH C 
Bamu mpesoctaBusii BaM BO3MOXHOCTE Ocy- 
U€CTBUTb IIpOBepKy B OTKPbITOM MOpe 3a 
BbIBO3OM HalliMx pakeT. Mbi 9To cylesasiu, 
9TO Ob akT WOOPOH BOM Cc Halle CTO- 
poubi. CormacuTecb C TeM, ‘UTO MbI NOUN 
Ha 9TOT War Mp TaKHX yCJIOBHAX, KOra 
HHKakoro O6elaHHA Ha STOT CUET B HalllMx 
MocwaHHAX MbI He WaBasM. Mobi Moun Ha 
OobUIee MO CpaBHeHHIO C TeM, 4TO ObINIO 
cKa3aHO HaMH B MOCIaHHH B OTHOLICHHH 
lIpoBepKH. 

Scho, 4TO yKa3aHHad MIpOBepKa 3a BbIBO- 
30M pakKeT, NpoBeyeHHad MO COriacoBaHHto 
Me@xX]ly HAMM, 3aMeHACT COOOH Ty MpoBepky, 
0 KOTOpOH Bpi roBOpHJIN B CBOeM NOCIaHHH, 
MIpHTOM, A Obl CKa3asl, B elle Oosee 
acbcbeKTHBHOHM ChopMe, TaK KaK aMepHKaHC- 
Kad CTOpOHa HaOJirOslasla BbIBO3MMbIe HaMu 
pakeTbI, TaK CKa3aTb, Ha NOcNeqHeH CTaquu 
HX BbIBO3a. B TO *e BpeMaA axe MpoBepKa 
3a JIEMOHTaxXKeM O3HaYasa ObI HaOHOWeHHe 
JIMIUb 3a MepBOM cTayqMeH UX yaleHHA C 
Ky6bl. 

B pe3yibTaTe aMepHKaHCKadA CTOPOHaA, 
KaK CaMa OHa 06 9TOM 3acBHJla, MMeJIa MOJI- 
HYIO BO3MOXHOCTb COCYMTaTb MOrpyxXKeH- 
Hble Ha HalllM cya pakKeTbI, ccboTorpadu- 
POBaTb HX H yOeHTBCA B UX BbIBO3EC. 

TakuM oOpa30M, BbIXOQ ObLI HaleH HM 
BbIXOJ| HEMIOXOM HM BOMpOc O MpoBepKe, KO- 
HeYHO, JOJKEH OTOHTH B Npouioe. Tenepb 
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Now about the conditions which you set forth 
with regard to carrying out the verification and 
measures of further observation. 


Yes, we really agreed to the effect that U.N. 
representatives could ascertain the removal from 
Cuba of rocket weapons which you called offen- 
sive. But we stipulated however that this question 
can be solved only with the consent of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba. We could not take an obligation for 
the Government of Cuba and your reference, Mr. 
President, that we allegedly took such an obliga- 
tion, of course, does not reflect the real situation. 
I believe that you see for yourself the weakness of 
such a reference. 


But what is the main thing in connection with 
the question of verification with regard to the mis- 
siles removed by us that is evaded in your commu- 
nication? The main thing is that under agreement 
with you we gave you the possibility to carry out 
verification of the removal of our rockets in the 
open sea. We did that and that was an act of good- 
will on our part. You will agree that we took this 
step in the circumstances when no promise had 
been made by us with regard to this matter in our 
messages. We did something more in comparison 
with what had been said by us in the message with 
regard to verification. 


It is clear that the said verification of the remov- 
al of the missiles conducted in accordance with the 
arrangement between us substitutes [sic] the veri- 
fication of which you spoke in your message and I 
would say, ina more effective form at that because 
the American side was observing the missiles we 
were shipping out, so to say, at the final stage of 
their removal. While even verification of the dis- 
mantling would mean observing only the first 
stage of their removal from Cuba. 


As a result the American side, as it itself so de- 
clared, had every opportunity to count the mis- 
siles put on our ships, to photograph them and to 
ascertain their removal. 


Thus a way out was found and not a bad one, 
and the question of the verification must, of 
course, belong to the past. Now no one can doubt 
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HH y KOO He MOX€eT ObITb COMHEHHA B TOM, 
4TO MBI BbINOJIHHJIM CBOe OOA3ATEJIBCTBO OT- 
HOCHTEJIbHO JICMOHTaXKa UH BbIBO3A PaKeT C 
Ky6bl, O KOTOpPbIX Lila pedb B Halllen mMe- 
pemucke. @PakT BbIBO3a STHX paKeT OBbIJI 
OuuHaIbHO NMOTBepxkyeH Hu Munuctep- 
CTBOM OOopouBi CILIA. 

B oTHOWeHHM CiyxoB Oy—TO Ha Ky6e 
MOTIJIM OCTATbCA paKeTbI re-TO B Meljepax, 
MOXHO CKa3aTb — MbI Be][b 2KVBEM HE B Ie- 
IepHbIM BeEK, YTOObI NpHAaBaTb Cepbe3Hoe 
3Ha4eHHE TaKOrO pojla clyxaM. Ec KTO-TO 
M pacilyckaeT TakKHe CJIyXH, TO jesaeT 3TO 
CO3HATEJIbHO, UTOObI CO3aBaTb TPyHOCTH 
B IleperoBopax. 

YTo kacaeTcad Bompoca O TOM, 4TOOBI 
aMepHKaHCKad CTOPOHa yOeH1aCb B BbIBO3e 
HaMuv caMoyeToB VJI-28 c KyObl, TO MbI u 
TYT NpoOeMbI HHUKaKOH He BHM. Y Hac c 
Bamu eCTb B 9TOM OTHOLICHHH Mpouo- 
>KCHHbIM NYT HM aBaliTe mo Hemy Nowyem. Y 
Hac HET BO3paxKeHHH MpOTHB TOO, YTOObI 
COrlacOBaHHadcA Mex]y HaMu Mpoweyypa no 
HaOJIFOMeHHIO 3a BbIBO3OM paKeT ObiJIa ObI 
IIPHMeHeHa HM B WaHHOM CyIy¥ae. XOTA, 10 
lpaByle TOBOpA, MOXHO ObLIO ObI OOOMTHCh 
vw 6e3 9TOrO. Ho ecuu Boi xoTuTe, 4TOObI 
Ball BOCHHbIe cya U BEpTONeTbI H3pacxo- 
JOBaJIM HECKOJIBKO COT TOHH FOprouero, I1a- 
Bad HW KYBbIPKaACh BO3JIe HalMX CYMOB, BbI- 
BO3ALUMX CaMoueTbI VJI-28, To aBante 
C4HTATb, UTO TAKAA BO3MOXHOCTb MMECTCA. 

Cxaxy Bam mpsamo, 4TO B HalliM MyaHbI 
BXOJMJIO, HW MbI JyMaeM, YTO B NOAXoALWee 
BP€MA MbI 9TO OCYLIICCTBHM, BbIBe3TH C 
Ky6pI Te rpymmbi Halliero BOMHCKOLO Mepco- 
Hajla, KOTOpble, XOTA, HeMOCpeCTBeHHO HU 
He ObIJIM CBA3AHbI C OOCIIY2KMBaHHeM BbIBe- 
3€HHOFO paKeTHOTO OpyxXHA, HO KOTOpbIe B 
oOWIeEM HMMeIM OTHOWeHHe K OxpaHe 
COOTBETCTBYFOINMX YCTAHOBOK. MBI 9TO cye- 
ylaeM C MOWXOOM HawiMx KopaOsen. Ho a 
NOJDKeH CKa3aTb, 4YTO YAMCIICHHOCTbh 9THX 
rpynn Ha Ky6e HeBesmnkKa. 

Bbi NOqHHMaeTe BOMpOc O TOM, KaK ObITb 
WasIbluie, KaK CeaTb TaK, 4UTOOBI Te BHIIbI 
OpyXXHA, O BbIBO3€ KOTOPbIX MbI Oro- 
BOPHJIMCh, He ObUIM CHOBa 3aBe3CHbI Ha 
Ky6y. Jlymato, 4TO B OTHOWICHHH HeEBBO3Aa 
TaKOrO OpyxXHA B OymyuyeM y Hac c Bamu 
pacxoxyleHHn HeT. MbI roTOBbI jlaTb TBEp- 
[ble 3aBepeHHA Ha YTOT CuYeT. 
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that we have carried out our committment [sic] 
with regard to the dismantling and shipping of the 
missiles from Cuba which were a subject in our 
correspondence. The fact of the removal of those 
missiles has been officially confirmed also by the 
U.S. Department of Defense. 


As for the rumours alleging that the missiles 
may have been left in Cuba somewhere in the 
caves, one can say that we do not live in the cave- 
man age to attach great significance to the ru- 
mours of this sort. If someone is spreading ru- 
mours of this kind he is doing that deliverately 
[sic] to create difficulties in the negotiations. 


As far as the question of the American side 
ascertaining our removing the IL-28 planes from 
Cuba is concerned, we do not see any problem 
here. In this respect you and we have the paved 
way and let us take that way. We have no objec- 
tions against applying also to this case the proce- 
dure agreed upon between us for observation of 
the removal of the missiles though, speaking 
frankly, one could do without it. But if you want 
your naval vessels and helicopters to spend several 
hundred tons of fuel sailing and somersaulting 
around our ships carrying the IL-28 planes, let us 
then consider that such possibility exists. 


I will tell you frankly that it was part of our 
plans, and we believe that we will do it at a proper 
time, to ship out of Cuba those groups of our mili- 
tary personnel which although were not directly 
involved in servicing the rocket weapons now re- 
moved, still had something to do with guarding 
those installations. We will do this upon the arriv- 
al of our ships. But I must say that the strength of 
those groups in Cuba is not significant. 


You raise the question as to what to do next, 
how to ensure that those types of weapons on 
the removal of which we have agreed are not 
brought back to Cuba. I believe that with respect 
to non-introduction of such weapons in the future 
you and I do not have any differences. We are pre- 
pared to give firm assurance with regard to this 
matter. 


Onnako Boi ropopute He TOJIBKO 06 3TOM. 
Bbi xoTuTe Tenepb, YTOOI ObINIO ycTaHO- 
BJICHO KaKOe-TO MOCTOAHHOe HaOJIFOWeHHe 
TO 1M Ha Ky6e, To mu 3a KyOon. Ho orkyya 
9TO B3AI0Cb, SOyTO MbI aBaJIM COriacne Ha 
NocTOsHHOe HaOstomeHHe. Tak Bompoc B 00- 
MeHe MocylaHHaAMM WM He cTaBHsica. Ja u 
BooOWe, KaK MOXHO IIPHHHMaTb 3a HOp- 
MaJIbHOe ABJICHHe YCTAHOBJICHHe, K TOMY Ke 
6e€3 BCAKOM B3aMMHOCTH, KaKOrO-TO Mep- 
MaHeHTHOrO HaOJIIOJeHHA 3a CyYBePeCHHbIM 
rocyjapcTBOM. 

Ecam Bcepbe3 MpOsABIATb 3a00TY O TOM, 
YTOObI HH C TOM, HH C Apyrow CTOPOHbI He 
MIpeAMpHHUMasIOCb KaKHX-JIMOO HeO2KHaH- 
HbIX WaroB B yijepO Apyr ypyry, TO 39TOK 
3ayjaue, Kak A yxKe TOBOpHI, OTBEYaO ObI 
mpewioxKeHve U. 0. TenepasibHoro ceKpeTapa 
OOH Y Tana oO Tak Ha3. «IIpHCyTCTBHM 
OOH», T. e. 0 pasMemjeHuu nocrop OOH B 
cTpaHax paliona Kapw6cKkoro Mops. ITO 
mpenioxeHve Y TaHa, Kak H3BeCTHO, ObIIO 
nofep>kaHo HM MpaBuHTesIbCTBOM PecnyOMKH 
Ky6a. Mbi cuntaem, 4TO 3TO — pa3yMHaA 
OCHOBa, Ha KOTOPOM MO>KHO WoroBopuTEcaA. M 
6bLI0 ObI xOpOWIO, ecu Obr 9Ta Hex ObiIa 
npuHsata Bamu H lIpeTBOpeHa B >KH3Hb. 

Ilo mpaBye ropops, MCHA HECKOJIbKO yAMB- 
ideT, 4TO B CBA3M C MeeH «MpHCyTCTBHA 
OOH» B paittone KapnOckoro mops Bp no- 
yeMy-TO rOoBOpHTe 06 ycTaHOBJICHHH HaOJII0- 
JaTeJIbHbIX MOCTOB B NOpTax CoBeTcKoro 
Coro3a. MoxetT ObiTb, Bbi HMeeTe B BHI 
IIpefIOXKEHHA, KOTOPbIe MbI BHOCHJIM B 1955 
uv 1958 rogax B MeperoBopax No mpoOseme 
pa3opyxXeHHA HM MO BONMpOcy O MpeOTBpa- 
WCHHH BHe3alHOrO HanayeHuax. Ho 9TH 
MpewJiox%KeHHA He HMeJIM MW He MOTyYT HMeCTb 
HUKaKOrO OTHOUIeHHA K BOTIpocy O Ky6e, 
MOCKOJIbKY TAKOrO BOMpoca TOra MpocTo He 
cyujecTBoBasio. KeraTu, «a yxe coobmasi 
Bam, 4TO, 10 HallieMy MHeEHHIO, ObLIO ObI 
MOJI€3HO BEPHYTbCA K pacCMOTPeHHWO lipeji- 
JlOxKeHHH OO ycTaHOBJIeHHH Ha B3aMMHOM 
OCHOBe HaOJHOMaTeJIbHbIX MOCTOB Ha a3po- 
APpOMax, B KPpyMHbIX MopTax, Ha *KeIe3HOMO- 
POXHbIX y3laxX M aBTOMarucTpasax. Mbt 
aI HalMM MpeyqcTaBUTeJIAM Ha MeperoBo- 
pax MO pa30pyxkeHHIo B 2KeHeBe Heo6- 
XONMMbIe yKa3aHua. [lopropsato, — MbI XO- 
TeJIM ObI JOTOBOPUTECA M0 STOMY BOMpocy u 
eciw Bbi waquTe TakHe ykKa3aHHA CBOMM 
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However, you speak not only about this. You 
now want some permanent supervision to be es- 
tablished, in Cuba or over Cuba. But where was it 
taken from that we gave our consent to permanent 
supervision? The question has never been put that 
way in the exchange of messages. And generally, 
how one can take as a normal thing an establish- 
ment, and without any reciprocity at that, of some 
permanent supervision over a sovereign state? 


If we are to show serious concern that no unex- 
pected steps are taken on either side to the detri- 
ment of each other, then as I already said, the pro- 
posal of the U.N. Acting Secretary General U 
Thant on the so-called ‘‘presence of the U.N.,” 
i.e. on establishing U.N. posts in the countries of 
the Caribbean area would meet this task. This 
proposal of U Thant was also supported as is 
known by the Government of the Republic of 
Cuba. We believe it to be a reasonable basis on 
which it is possible to come to an agreement. And 
it would be good if that idea was accepted by you 
and put into life. 


To tell the truth, I am somewhat surprised that 
in connection with the idea of ‘‘presence of the 
U.N.” in the Caribbean area you are talking for 
some reason about setting up observation posts at 
the ports of the Soviet Union. May be [sic] you 
have in mind the proposals which we submitted 
during the negotiations on the problem of disar- 
mament and on the problem of prevention of sur- 
prise attack in 1955 and 1958. But those proposals 
had nothing to do and cannot have anything to do 
with the question of Cuba since that question sim- 
ply did not exist at that time. Incidentally, I have 
already told you that in our opinion it would be 
useful to get back to considering the proposals to 
set up on a mutual basis the observation posts at 
airfields, major sea-ports, railway junctions and 
auto routes. We have given our representatives at 
the negotiation on disarmament in Geneva the 
necessary instructions. I repeat—we would like to 
come to an agreement on this question and if you 
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IIpeqcTaBUMTeJIAM Ha MeperoBopax 0 pa3o- 
PYXKeCHHIO, TO MbI OyfeM 9TO TOJIbKO IpH- 
BeETCTBOBATb. 

TakoBa Halla TOUKa 3peHHA 10 TpeM M0- 
CTaBJICHHbIM BaMu BOrIpocaM: O BbIBO3e Ca- 
mMosleToB MJI-28, 06 opraHH3alMu IpoBepKu 
M O HeBBO3e Ha KyOy Takoro OpyxHA, KOTO- 
poe B COOTBeTCTBHH C JOrOBOpeHHOCTbIO 
yaameHo c Ky6st. 

Kak Ke HyXKHO BeCTH leIO cenyac, YTOOBI 
B CKOPOM BpeMeHH MbI c Bamu Morin M10- 
PalOBaTbh YeNOBeEYeECTBO BeCTbIO O TOM, 
4TO KpH3Hc BOKpyr KyObiI mMOmHOCTbEO 
JIAKBUMpoBaH? 

Hayo npexye Bcero, BBUAYy ROCTHrHyTOH 
MOrOBOpeHHOcTH O camoueTax VJI-28, He- 
MeJ\JICEHHO OTMCHHMTb KapaHTHH, 4TO COOT- 
BeTCTByeT H Balliemy 3aABJICHHHO. 

HyxHO lpvepxuBaTbca HW OOWenpu- 
SHAHHBIX Mex] YHapOsHbIX HOPM HM MpaBuii, 
3a@PMKCHpOBaHHbIx B ycTaBe OOH, — He 
BTOpraTbcdA B TEPPpHTOPHaJIbHbIe BObI UH 
BO3],YLIHOe MpOCTpaHCTBO CYBepeHHbIX Tro- 
cyqapcTB HM [pekpaTHTb NoueT amepu- 
KaHCKHX CaMOJICTOB Hay KyOon. Ckaxy, r-H 
IIpesugent, BamM OTKpOBeHHO, YTO «A 
BCTpeTHJI C HEKOTOPbIM OOsIeruYeHHeM COO6- 
IJeHHe O TOM, 4TO B TeYeHHe NOCIeEAHMX O]]- 
HOTO-ByX HEH MOMeTbI AMePUKAaHCKHX Ca- 
MOJIeTOB Hall KyOow He MpOn3BOMIINCh. 
XOPOWO, CCIM STO IpesBellaeT COXpaHeHHe 
TaKOrO pa3yMHOro pelieHHA MH Ha Oypyllee. 

japavite MbI c Balm OroBopumca, r-H 
IIpe3ugeHT, HM O TOM, 4TO Tellepb Xe HallIMM 
npeycTraBuTesam B Hpro-Mopke 6ynyt qaHbl 
yKa3aHHA MpHCTYMMTb HEMeICHHO K corsia- 
COBaHHIO OKYMeHTa (HIM JOKYMeHTOB), B 
KOTOpOM ObIJIN ObI O*POpMIIeHbI Yepe3 OOH 
OOA3aTeJIbCTBa CTOPOH. 

MbI npeycTaBsiaem ce6e fesI0 Tak, YTO AIA 
TaKOrO COrlacoBaHHA MOTpeOyeTcaA JIMLUIb 
HECKOJIbKO JIHeH, CCIM, KOHE4HO, BCe CTO- 
POHbI XOTAT CKOpeHMWen JIMKBUAAaMU N0- 
CJI€{CTBUK Hallpsx2KeHHOLO HM OMAaCHOTLO NOIO- 
X2KCHHA, BOSHHKIWero B patoHe KapuOckoro 
MOP4A, MOJIOXKEHHA, KOTOPOe JEHCTBUTeIbHO 
MOCTaBHIO YeJIOBEYeCTBO Ha rpaHb TepMO- 
AJePHOH BOHHBI. 

Ee ofHO 3amMeuaHHe. A mpountan co- 
oOujeHHe B. Ky3HeloBa oO ero Oecee c 
3. CTHBeHCOHOM, M3 KOTOPOH y3Has, 4YTO 
aMepHKaHCKad CTOpOHa cOoOuNpaetca mepe- 
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give such instructions to your representatives at 
the negotiations on disarmament we will only 
greet that. 


Such is our viewpoint on the three questions 
raised by you: on the removal of the IL-28 planes, 
on organizing the verification and on non-intro- 
duction to Cuba of such weapons which in accor- 
dance with the agreement are removed from 
Cuba. 


How should we deal with the matter now so that 
we and you could soon bring joy to humanity with 
the news that the crisis over Cuba is completely 
liquidated? 


The Government of the USA in view of the 
agreement reached on the IL-28 planes should im- 
mediately remove the quarantine which corre- 
sponds to your own statement as well. 


It is necessary to stick to generally recognized 
international norms and rules fixed in the UN 
Charter—not to violate the territorial waters and 
air space of sovereign states and stop the flights of 
American aircraft over Cuba. I will tell you frank- 
ly, Mr. President, that I met with some relief the 
report that during the last one-two days the flights 
of American planes over Cuba did not take place. 
It is good if it promises maintaining of such wise 
decision in the future as well. 


Let both of us agree, Mr. President, also that 
our representatives in New York be given at once 
the instructions to immediately proceed with 
working out an agreed document (or documents) 
that would formalize through the UN the com- 
mittments [sic] of the sides. 


As we see the matter this will require only a few 
days if, of course, all the sides want to have speedi- 
est liquidation of the aftermath of a tense and dan- 
gerous situation evolved in the Caribbean area, 
the situation that really brought humanity to the 
brink of thermonuclear war. 


One more point. I have read V. Kuznetsov’s re- 
port on his talk with A. Stevenson from which I 
learned that the American side is going to give us a 
draft of its document stating the US committ- 


lath HaM MIpOeKT CBOerO JJOKYMeHTA, H3JIa- 
rarouero oOa3aTenbcTBa CIUA o HeHamia- 
jleHuu Ha Ky6y. Hawi npoext ,oKyMeHTa 06 
yperyIMpoBaHHi KOH@JIMKTa yxe MepeaH 
BatiumM mpepcraBuTesiaM. PasyMeeTca, MbI 
CO BC€EM BHAMaHHeM paccMOTpyM Ball JOKy- 
MeHT. ByjleM HajleaTbCA, UTO B pe3yIbTaTe 
MeperoBopoB HaM yjlacTcA OCOPMHUTh O- 
CTMPHYTY!O MOrOBOpeHHOCTh Tak, UTOOBI 3TO 
yCTpaMBaslO BCe CTOPOHBI. 

Bau 6pat — Pobepr Kenuemn 4epe3 Ha- 
wiero mocia B Bawmurroue JloOpbinnHa u 
r-H Makkslonw Yepe3 HalliMx MpescTaBuTesen 
B Hpro-Mopke BbicKa3aJIv 1oxKeaHve, 4TO- 
Obl MOUYYHTb MOCKOpee Halll OTBeET Ha 
BbICKa3aHHble BamMu cooOpaxeHHsx MO BO- 
mpocy o BbIBO3e C Ky6pni camouieTos VWJI-28. 
UTO X, A [yMatO, YTO ITOT MOM OTBET jaeT 
Bam Hemmoxou MaTepvan gia Baulero 3a- 
ABJICHHA Ha Mpecc-KoHdepeHyMH. OHako, 
a Hajerocb, r-H IIpe3ugeutT, uTo Battle 3a- 
aABJICHHe He OyeT OMHOCTOPOHHMM, a OyqeT 
OTBeEYaTh OOOFOHOMY TIOHMMAaHHIO MOJI0- 
X%KCHMA KaK B 4aCTH, Kacarolleica HeMe]- 
JIGHHbIX WWaroB MO OTMeHe KapaHTHHa HU 
lipekpalljeHHtO MOJeTOB AaMePHKAaHCKHX Ca- 
MOJIeTOB Haj| KyOou, Tak HB YacTH Oe30TIAa- 
raTesIbHoro OcdpopMsieHHaA Yepes OOH o6s- 
3aTEJIBCTB CTOPOH MO OKOHYATEJIBHOM JIMK- 
BHallMH Kpw3Nca, BOSHHKWeroO B panoHe 
KapnOckoro Mops. 

B 3akylKoueHHe XOUY MOAYEPKHYTb, 4TO 
€ MOMeHTa JIOCTHXKeEHHA JOrOBOpeHHOCTH 
M@2XK]ly HaMH TIpOwWWIO ye MHOFO BpeMeHH HU 
He B MHTepecax HallMX CTpaH, He B HHTepe- 
caxX MMpa Me]JIHMTb C OCYLIeCTBIICHHeM 
JOCTHTHYTOM JOrOBOpeHHOCTH HM C 3aBep- 
WIeHHeM yperysMpoBaHHaA KYOMHCKOTO 
Kpu3vca. TaKoso Halle yOexeHHe. | 


‘When communicating this message to Robert F. 
Kennedy on Nov. 20, 1962, Amb. Sobrynin also con- 
veyed the following: 

‘““As far as we know F. Castro wants also to make a 
statement today concerning the settlement of the Cuba 
question. N. S. Khrushchev believes that it would be 
good if the President in his statements at the news con- 
ference did not introduce elements of aggravation and 
did not make any statements hurting the national feel- 
ings of the Cubans. Now it is especially important that 
the positive which has begun to show in the settling of 
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ments [sic] of non-invasion of Cuba. Our draft of 
the document on settling the conflict has been al- 
ready forwarded to your representatives. Natural- 
ly, we will study your document with utmost atten- 
tion. Let us hope that as a result of the 
negotiations we will manage to formalize the 
achieved agreement so that it satisfy all the sides. 


Your brother Robert Kennedy through our 
Ambassador Dobrynin in Washington and Mr. 
McCloy through our representatives in New York 
expressed a desire to get promptly our answer to 
the considerations expressed by you on the ques- 
tion of the removal of IL-28 planes from Cuba. 
Well, I think, this answer of mine gives you not a 
bad material for your statement at your press-con- 
ference. However, I hope, Mr. President, that 
your statement will not be one-sided but will re- 
spond to mutual understanding of the situation 
with regard to immediate steps to remove the 
quarantine and to discontinue the flights of Amer- 
ican planes over Cuba as well as with regard to the 
immediate formalizing through the UN of the 
committments [sic] of the sides on the final liqui- 
dation of the crisis evolved in the Caribbean area. 


In conclusion I wish to stress that much time has 
already passed since an agreement was reached 
between us and it is not in the interests of our 
countries, not in the interests of peace to delay the 
fulfillment of the agreement that has been reached 
and the final settlement of the Cuban crisis. Such 
is our conviction. 


the conflict be by all means supported and encouraged. 
It seems to us that the present state of affairs demands 
that each side display caution and restraint to avoid 
creating needless obstacles to the final elimination of the 
crisis which developed around Cuba.” 

“If Mr. President could take this into account while 
conducting his news conference it would have a positive 
significance and would correspond to our mutual efforts 
to come more promptly to a solution acceptable to all si- 
des.” FPA RF, f. 059, i. 46, f. 89, d. 438, p. 69 
(in Russian). 


Kennedy-Khrushchev Correspondence 


Kennedy Communication of 
November 20, 1962' 


[An hour before his press conference on 
November 20, 1962, President Kennedy di- 
rected Llewellyn Thompson to communicate 
to the Soviet Ambassador the following mes- 
sage for the information of Chairman Khru- 
shchev. | 


In addition to what he [President Kenne- 
dy] intends to announce at the press confer- 
ence, he has also ordered a lower state of 
alert for the US armed forces, that had been 
introduced in the beginning of the Cuban 
events. Simultaneously, those air squadrons 
that had been called to active duty during the 
Cuban crisis have been ordered back into 
reserve. 


Kennedy Message of November 21, 19627 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 


I have been glad to get your letter of No- 
vember 20,° which arrived in good time yes- 
terday. As you will have seen, I was able to 
announce the lifting of our quarantine 
promptly at my press conference, on the ba- 
sis of your welcome assurance that the IL-28 
bombers will be removed within a month. 


I am now instructing our negotiators in 
New York to move ahead promptly with pro- 
posals for a solution of the remaining ele- 
ments in the Cuban problem. I do not wish to 
confuse the discussion by trying to state our 


‘English text a version provided by the Russian Em- 
bassy of message telephoned to Soviet Ambassador Do- 
brynin by Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson from the 
White House one hour before the press conference of 
President Kennedy on Nov. 20, 1962, announcing the 
lifting of the quarantine on shipments to Cuba (DOS was 
unable to find an original); Russian text telegraphed to 
Moscow on Nov. 20, 1962. In January 1992, the US and 
Russian governments jointly announced the release of 
this document. 
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B yonomHeHve K TOMYy, 4YTO OH HaMepeH 
OOBABHTb Ha TIpecc-KOHdepeHUMH, OH OTA 
TaKXe paciopsxeHHe O CHHXKCHHH COCTOAHHA 
O60eBOH FTOTOBHOCTH MO aMepHKaHCKHM BOOpy- 
2KEHHbIM CHJIaM, KOTOpad ObiJIa OObABICHA B Ha- 
yayle KYOMHCKHX COObITHH. OHOBPpeMeHHO OT- 
laHO pacnlOpsxKeHHE O BOSBpallleHUH B pesepB Tex 
BOS YWIHbIX 3CKaPHIMU, KOTOpbie ObLIM I1IpH3Ba- 
HbI K €AKTHBHOM JICHCTBUTEJIBHOH CJly2KOe BO Bpe- 
MA KYOHHCKOPO KpH3HCa. 


YsBaxkaembih r-H IIpenceqatenb 


A Obi pag nowyuauTb Bauie mucbMo oT 20 
HOAOpA, KOTOPOe MpHObIO BeCbMa CBOeBpe- 
MeHHO BYepa. Kak Bpi BuguTe, A CMor ObICTpO 
OOBABUTA Ha Tpecc-KOH*epeHUMM O CHATHH Ha- 
wero KapaHTHHa, OCHOBbIBaACb Ha BallleM 3aBe- 
peHHH, KOTOpoe IIpHBeTCTByeTCA, O TOM, YTO 
OomMOapszMpoBLUMKH MJI-28 OyayT BbIBe3eHBI B Te- 
yeHHe Mecala. 

A cewuac ato yKa3aHHA HallMM MpeycTaBu- 
TeIAM Ha Meperopopax B Hp1w0-Mopke G6pictpo 
NIpHCTYMMTb K NpewJIOXKEHHAM [JIA PELUeCHHA OCTa- 
FOLIMXCA 9JIEMCHTOB KYOHHCKOH MIpoOsieMbl. A He 
*KeakO OCMOXKHATB OOcyxeHHe MOMbITKaMM 


English text delivered by Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State Robert Davis to Ambassador Dobrynin at 9:55 
a.m. Washington time on Nov. 21, 1962, for forwarding 
to Khrushchev (Davis was standing in for Ambassador 
Thompson, whose mother had just died); Russian text 
was telegraphed to Moscow by the Sovembassy. 

*Reference here is to the Nov. 19, 1962, oral commu- 
nication from Khrushchev (printed above) that was tele- 
graphed from Moscow late on the 19th and was received 
in Washington on the 20th. 


present position in detail in this message, but 
I do want you to know that I continue to be- 
lieve that it is important to settle this matter 
promptly and on reasonable terms, so that 
we may move on to other issues. I regret that 
you have been unable to persuade Mr. Cas- 
tro to accept a suitable form of inspection or 
verification in Cuba, and that in consequence 
we must continue to rely upon our own 
means of information. But, as I said yester- 
day, there need be no fear of any invasion of 
Cuba while matters take their present favor- 
able course. 


[unsigned] 


Khrushchev Message of 
November 22, 1962' 


Ysaxaembiii r-H [Ipesugeur, 


Tlonyyun Bauwie mocnanve. Bpipaxato 
O6onblu0e yRoBeTBOpeHHe. IlouHOCTbIO JO- 
BepAIO C/\eJIaHHOMY HM B 9TOM MOCaHHH 3acB- 
yleHwto O TOM, 4¥TO CLA no_TBepxaroT 
cBoe OOA3aTeEJIbCTBO O HEBTOPXKeCHHH Ha 
Ky6y, Koropoe Bpi NoxTBepAMIM MB CBOeM 
3aABJICHHM Ha Tipecc-KOHepeHUMH. 

B cBoux KOH(UAeCHUMAIbHbIX MOCIAHHAX 
Bam 4 y>xKe W3Jlaraul Hallie MOHHMaHHe BONpo- 
COB HM TeX WaroB, KOTOpble HeOOXO/MMBI, 
YTOObI HOPMAJIN30BaTb MOJIO2KeHHE B pahOHe 
Kapu6ckoro Mops, mocie Toro OobUIOTO H 
onacHoro Hallps>KeHHA, KOTOpoe MbI Cc Bamn 
nepe>x«HJIM. 

Cenuac nepeq HaMH CTOAT He MeHee 
BaXKHble€ BOMPOcbI, KOTOpble HYXXHO pelllaTb 
¢ TeM, 4TOObI H30exXKAaATb BOSHAKHOBCHHA 
BHOBb [MOJIOKEHUA, KOTOPOe TOJIbKO UTO My- 
TeM HalliMX B3aMMHbIX YCHJIMM ObLIO ycTpa- 
HeHO. 

BpbI ropopuTe, YTO MHE HE ylaJIOCb B YeM- 
TO yOeqHTb peMbep-MuHUCcTpa PugenA 
Kactpo. B o6uem, Bbi oruacTH mpaBbl. Ho 


‘Russian text forwarded to Sovembassy by MFA at 
18:15 Moscow time on Nov. 22, 1962, with instructions 
to Ambassador Dobrynin to pass it to President Kenne- 
dy through Ambassador Thompson (or Davis); English 
text furnished by DOS. In January 1992, the US and 
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M3J1O2KUTb B le TaIAX HaLllly HbIHELUHIOHO MO3HLMIO 
B JJAHHOM MOcsIaHHH, HO A XOYY, YTOOI Bbl 3Han, 
YTO A MpOOJKalO CUMTATb BaXKHbIM yperyJIMpo- 
BaTb 3TOT BOMpoc ObICTpO HM Ha pa3YMHbIXx 
yCJIOBMAX, C TEM YTOObI MbI MOrIM MepevwTH K 
IpyruM Bompocam. A coxasiew, 4uTO Bbi He 
cmormM yOequTb r-Ha KacTpo. corslacuTbcaA Ha 
NOAXOMALLYIO ChOpMy HHCMeKUMK WIM MpOBepKH 
Ha Ky6e u 4TO B pe3yJIbTaTe TOTO MbI JOJDKHbI 
MpOMOWKaTb NOMaraTecd Ha Hal COOCTBeHHbIC 
cpeacTBa HHdopMaunMn. Ho, Kak A 3axBMI BUepa, 
He€T HYXK][bI OlacaTbCA KaKOFO-JIMOO BTOPxKeHHA 
Ha Ky6y B TO BpeMsA, Kak Jlesla MpHHMMaloT 
HbIHelIHee OaronpwATHOe HallpaBeHHe. 


[Mloganucb KenHegu B nociaHnu 
He mpoctaBeHa] 


Dear Mr. President, 


I have received your message. I express great 
satisfaction. I fully trust the statement made in 
that message too that the United States confirms 
its committment [sic] not to invade Cuba which you 
also confirmed in your statement at the news 
conference. 


In my confidential messages to you I have al- 
ready laid down our understanding of the ques- 
tions and of those steps which are needed to nor- 
malize the situation in the Caribbean area after 
the great and dangerous tension we and you have 
lived through. 


No less important questions are facing us now, 
that must be solved to avoid reoccurrence [sic] of 
the situation which has just been eliminated 
through our mutual efforts. 


You say that I was not able to convince [in 
something] Prime-Minister Fidel Castro about 
something.’ In general you are partly right. But it 


Russian governments jointly announced the release of 
this document. 

The phrase in brackets was bracketed in the original 
translation and replaced by the penned-in phrase “about 
something”’. 
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HajyloO yuecTb, 4TO KyOa — 9TO MOsIOMaA pec- 
my6uKa, KyYOMHCKHe pyKOBOJMTeJIM, KOTO- 
pble O4eHb CNOCOOHBIe M TpeyaHHble CBoe- 
MY Hapoyy JeaTeJIM, OHAKO JIKOM MOJIO- 
ble, 9KCMAHCHBHbIe, HY OJHHM CJIOBOM, — 
«MCliaHlbI», H COBCe€M He B IVIOXOM CMBICJIe 
3Toro cnoBa. Hao BOWTH B MX MOIOx*KeHHe, 
Kak pyKoBoguTesen Ky6ni. PecnyOmuka Ky6a 
— MaJIeHbKad CTpaHa, MMerOlad CBOMM CO- 
Ce1OM OOsIbLOe HM CHJIbHOe TOcyapcrTBO — 
Coenuuenupte ITrarb1 AMepniki, mpHyeM ro- 
CyapcTBO, KOTOPoe Cc NepBOro HA POxkTeHHA 
KYOMHCKOM PeBOJIFOWMM BCTpeTHJIO ero Heypy- 
2KeJIHOOHO. Kpome Toro, HeJ1b3A 3a0bIBaTb H O 
TOM, 4TO Ha KyOy Beyb ObLIO NpeaNpHHATO 
BTOpXKeHHe. 

Bce 9TO MW HalO YYHTbIBATb C TEM, YTOObI 
NpaBHJIbHO OL|eCHHBaTb MW MOHMMAaTh IIOJIO- 
*KeHHe WM CCIM XOTHTE MCHXOJIO“MYeCKOe CO- 
CTOAHMe pyKOBOAMTeeH KyOpi. 4 axe ly- 
MalO, 4YTO MOXKeT ObITh MpeMbep-MHHHCTp 
@ypenb Kacrpo c OOJIbLIMM 4YBCTBOM TOHH- 
MaHHA OTHECCA K HEKOTOPbIM BOIIpOcaM, HO 
OH, BHJIMMO, TOXKe COM3MepszAJI CBO Warn C 
HacTpOeHHeM KYOHHCKOrO Hapojla, OXBaYeH- 
Horo ryryOOKHM MaTpHOTHYeECKHM MOPbIBOM 
M CTpeMJICHHeEM OTCTOATb CBOIO He3aBHCH- 
MOCTb. KyOMHCKMM Hapoy HM 9TO ero CTpem- 
jleHHe — JJOCTOMHbI yBaxKeHHA. 

KoveuHo, y Hac c Bamn pa3sHax OleHKa 
KYOMHCKOM PeBOJIFOUMM, COObITHM, pa3Bep- 
HYBIUMXCa BOKpyr KyObl, 4 NO3MUMH KyYOHH- 
CKHX pyKoBogHTenen. Ho 3TO yxe Apyroe 
nemo. Pa3Had OWleHKa He OJDKHa MOMeLlaTb 
HaxOXJICHHIO B KOHIWC KOHIJOB COrsaco- 
BaHHbIX pellieHHM B MHTepecax MHpa. ITO H 
eCTb MHpHoe CocyljecTBOBaHHe. Hajo c noHH- 
MaHHeM OTHOCHTBCA Kak K TOH, TaK HK JIpyrou 
CTOPOHe WM CYHTaTbCA C CbaKTHYECKHM MIOJIO- 
2KCHHEM, B JaHHOM CJlydae C MOIOXKeHHEM Ha 
Ky60e, u30paBluieH NyTb pa3BHTHA B COOT- 
BeTCTBHH C BOJIEM CBOerO Hapoja. 

Mb! c MOHHMaHHeM HM TepmieJIMBO Jean 
Bce, 4TO Hao ObLIO HM YTO ObLIO B Hallinx 
cHy1ax, YTOObI OOecne4uMTh JOCTH>KEHHE JOTO- 
BOPeHHOCTH O JIMKBHJalMH MOcieqCTBHM 
Kpu3vca. Bbosbullyto padorty no Halliemy mopy- 
YeHHIO TIpoBogMs Ha Ky6e Halll mpeycTaBu- 
TeJib, MOM MepBbId 3aMecTHTeIb A. WV. 
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should be taken into consideration that Cuba is a 
young republic the Cuban leaders being very able 
and devoted to their people are however young, 
expansive people—Spaniards in a word, to use it 
far from pejorative sense. But one should under- 
stand the position they are in as the leaders of 
Cuba. The Republic of Cuba is a small country 
having for its neighbour a big and powerful state— 
the United States of America, a state which has 
been unfriendly to her since the first day 
the Cuban revolution was born. Moreover, one 
should not forget either that there was an invasion 
of Cuba. 


That is what has to be taken into consideration 
in order to correctly assess and understand the sit- 
uation and, if you wish, the state of mind of the 
leaders of Cuba. I even think that Prime-Minister 
Fidel Castro may have looked upon some ques- 
tions with a great sense of understanding but he 
probably also correlated his steps with the feelings 
of the Cuban people who are taken by a great pa- 
triotic upsurge and desire to defend their indepen- 
dence. The Cuban people and their desire are 
worthy of respect. 


Of course, you and we have a different appraisal 
of the Cuban revolution and of the events which 
developed around Cuba and of the position of the 
Cuban leaders. But this is another matter. The dif- 
ferent appraisal must not after all prevent us from 
finding agreed solutions in the interests of peace. 
That is what the peaceful coexistence is. One 
should treat both sides with understanding and 
take into account the actual state of things—in this 
case the situation in Cuba which has chosen the 
way for its development in accordance with the 
will of its people. 


We [were] have been! doing with understanding 
and patience everything that was needed and that 
was within our power to ensure the achievement 
of agreement on the elimination of the remnants 
of the crisis. A great work has been done in Cuba 
on our instructions by our representative, my first 


'The brackets were added in the translation, and 
“have been” was penned in. 


MuxkoaH. KcraTv, OH CKOpO BepHeTCA, Tak 
KaK Ha 9TOT C4eT MbI JlaJId CMY COOTBeT- 
cTByrollee yKa3aHne. 

A nonan Baie nociaHnve Tak, 4YTO BbI caMu 
C MOHHMaHHeM OTHOCHTECh K TpyHOCTAM, KO- 
Topble elle ocTasvcb. A Obi xoTed, YTOOBI 
Mbl, MpoyesaB riaBHoe, 1aB MHMpoBon o0- 
UJ€CTBEHHOCTH YCNOKOeHHE HM OTaB MIpHKa3bl 
10 BOMCKaM, cnocoOcTByrOlve HOpMaJIn- 
3al[MM MOIOXKeCHHA, — a MbI TAKOM MpHKa3 OT- 
[laid cpa3y Ke, KaK TOJIbKO y3HaJIM, UTO aHa- 
JIOrMUHbIe Warn, CheJIaHbI C Balle CTOPOHBI, 
— npesnpuvHsasn ObI CpOYUHbIe MepbI MIA 3a- 
BePLUICHHA YperysJIMPpOBaHHA BOIPOCoOB, BeH4a- 
FOUIMX BCe Halu yCHJIMA. 

Hayo Opinio Obl, 4TOObI COOTBETCTBY- 
FOUMe YKa3aHHA MOJTYYHMJI M Ball YMOJIHOMO- 
yYeHHbIM r-H Makkjlowv, KOTOPOMy MbI, HU 
JIM4HO A — TOcIe MOeH BCTpeyH C HMM B 
Mpowwiom ropy Ha ITuuyHye — muTaeM yBa- 
XKeHHe, HECMOTPA Ha TO, 4TO OH ABJIACTCA, 
KaK A eMy MOJIYLUIYTA-MOsycepbe3HO To- 
BOpH, MpeycrapuTeiaM YoOJI-CTpuTa. 
IIpapaa, OH MeHaA yOex Mal, YTO Y OI-CTPUT 
He TaKad yx CTpalliHad WITyKa, KaK «A ero 
ce6e npencTaBiato. OH qaxe oOella, Kora 
a Oyny B Hp10-MopKe, cBoquTb MeHA Ha 
You-cTpuT, YTOObI MOMbITaTbCA yOeAUTb 
MCHA B 9TOM. A Mu He TepAO HaslexKbl, UTO 
B OJMH [pekpacHbIM eHb r-H Makksion 
BbINOJHUT CBOe OOeLaHHe, TO-ECTb CBOAMT 
MeHs Ha You-cTpuT. Ho 9sTo B OOLMWIeM, Kak 
Bbi nOHMMaeTe, YACTHOe OTCTYMJIeHHe. 

UTo Ke KacaeTCaA Hac, B CBA3H C 3aBeple- 
HHeM BOMpocoB, KOTOpbIe elle He JOBeCHbI 
lO KOHI[a, TO CO CBOeCH CTOPOHbI MbI yxe 
flay yka3aHHva Ky3HellOBy OTHOCHTeJIbHO 
MpefiO%*KeHHM Ha ITOT C4eT, KOTOPbIe, Ha- 
CKOJIbBKO MHE€ M3BeCTHO, yXKe JOBeJeCHbI O 
CBeJeHHA BallIMxX MmpefcraBuTeen B Hbrt0- 
Vopke. Mbi 3TH mpeqioxeHHA CuHTaeM 
KOHCTPYKTHBHbIMH, HM MbI PYKOBOJ\CTBO- 
BaJIMCb TEM, UTOOBI OOErunTb 3aBeplieHHne 
Halllew JOrOBOpeHHOCTH. 

Tenepb «4 Obl XOTEJI BbICKa3aTb TaKOe M0- 
*eslaHve: Obwio ObI KpaHHe MOe3HO, CCIM 
Obl pH paspaOorTkKe MpewOx*KeHHH, C Balen 
CTOPOHbI ObLIM Obi CeaHbI Takve Warn, 
KOTOpble He MpHYHHAIM Obl OyaBOUHbIX 
YKOJIOB JIpyrHM y4acTHHKaM lleperoBOpos H 
He CO3aBaJIM ObI KPIOUKOB, CIOCOOHBIX Ha- 
HOCHTb lapallMHbl Hal|MOHaJIbHOMy CaMO- 
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deputy A.I. Mikoyan. Incidentally, he will come 
back soon because we have given him appropriate 
instructions to this effect. 


I understood your message in a sense that you 
yourself regard with understanding the difficulties 
that still remain. I would wish that we having ac- 
complished the main thing, having given relief to 
the world public and having given orders to the 
armed forces contributing to the normalization of 
the situation, — and we gave such order at once as 
soon as we learned that analogous steps were tak- 
en on your side, — that we would take speedy 
measures to complete the settlement of the ques- 
tions that would crown all our efforts. 


It would be necessary that appropriate instruc- 
tions be also given to your representative, Mr. 
McCloy for whom we and I personally, after my 
meeting with him in Pitsunda last year have re- 
spect, despite the fact that he, as I told him half 
seriously and half-jokingly, is a representative of 
Wall Street. True, he tried to convince me that 
Wall Street was not so terrible a thing as I imag- 
ined. He even promised when I happen to be in 
New York to take me to Wall Street to try to con- 
vince me that this is so. I do not lose hope that one 
fine day Mr. McCloy will fulfill his promise that is, 
will take me to Wall Street. But this generally, as 
you understand, is just a digression. 


As for us, in connection with the completion of 
the questions which have not been completed yet, 
we on our part have already given instructions to 
Kuznetsov regarding proposals to that effect 
which, as far as I know, have already been for- 
warded to the attention of your representatives in 
New York. We consider these proposals to be 
constructive, and we were guided by a desire to fa- 
cilitate the completion of our agreement. 


Now I would like to express the following wish: 
it would be extremely useful if while working on 
the proposals no steps are made on your part that 
would be pin-pricks for the other participants in 
the negotiations and that would create hooks ca- 
pable of causing scratches to national pride and 
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JIKOOMIO VM MpecTwxKy 9TUX Apyrux ydacTHH- 
KOB. Beh rmaBHoe ye Cile1aHO, HW Ha 3aBep- 
WlarOWeM 9TaMe Hao ObiN0 Obl CO3LaTb XO- 
pouive, yBepeHHbIe OTHOWeHHA, UTOOBI, 
onmMpasch Ha 34paBbI CMBICII, Ha paccyOK H 
Ha MOHHMaHve BCeM OTBETCTBEHHOCTH, KO- 
TOpad JIeXKUT Ha Hac Cc Bamnu, MpHUTH K OKOH- 
YaTeJIbBHOMY COrlaleHHtO Ha TBepyON pa- 
3YMHOM OCHOBe HM TaM CaMbIM CO3]aTb 
YCNOBHA JIA XOpOWero MpoyHorO MOVJIO- 
»KeHHA B pahoHe KapwOckoro mMopa. 

B 9TOM MOeM MOCJIaHHH A HAKaKHX BOMpo- 
COB MO CyleCTBy He CTaBJIKO, TaK KaK BO- 
MIpocbl, KOTOpble TpeOyroT 3aBeplleHHA, 
Bam u3BecTHBI. JJaBaitTe *e IIpHJIOX%KMM Co- 
BMECTHbIe YyCHJIMA, UYTOObI 3aBePLIMTb U 
OCTaFOLMecaA BOMPOCbI. ITO MOXET MOCIy- 
XKUTb XOPOLWIMM Mpeyq3HaMeHOBaHHeM [1A 
o6enx HallIMxX CTOPOH B BbIPaOoTKe MoAxXopa 
IA PCWMeHUA Pyrux, CTOALMX Nepey HaMy, 
He MeHee BaxKHbIX BOIpOcoB. Bejb Bce-TaKH 
BONpoc, Haj] KOTOpbIM MbI C Bamu Obemca, 
9TO, XOTA M BaxXKHbIM, HO YACTHbIM BOMpOc. 
Mexyay TeM eCTb BOMpOcbl, pellieHHe KO- 
TOPbIX HMECCT HCKJIIOUNTEJIBHO BaXKHOE 3Ha- 
yeHHe JIA cyyqeO MUpa, M UX Halo pelliaTb C 
Te€M, UYTOObI AeEMCTBUTeEIbHO cTaOMIM3Hpo- 
BaTb MNOJIOXKEHME U YTBEPAMTb MIpOuHbIM MUp 
Ha 3eMJIe. 


C yBaxkeHHeM K Bam 


H. Xpyuyes 


Khrushchev Oral Communication of 
December 10, 1962! 


Ysaxaembii r-H [Ipesuyeur, 


Ka3anocb ObI, MbI Cc Bamu noon cen- 
yac K 3aBeplaroujen cTaqMM JIMKBYalMM 
Halips2KeHHOCTH BOKpyr KyOpi. Hawi oTHo- 


‘Russian text telegraphed to Sovembassy Washington 
at 15:15 Moscow time on Dec. 10, 1962 (copy to New 
York) for conveying in personal meeting with R. Kenne- 
dy (text did not include Khrushchev signature); English 
text furnished by DOS. In January 1992, the US and 
Russian governments jointly announced the release of 
this document. 


prestige of these other participants. The main 
thing has been achieved indeed and at the final 
stage it would be necessary to create good, reli- 
able relations so that, relying on common sense, 
on reason and on the understanding of all the re- 
sponsibility that lies upon you and us, to reach a 
final solution on a firm reasonable basis and thus 
to create conditions for a good, stable situation in 
the Caribbean area. 


In this message of mine I do not raise any ques- 
tions of substance since the questions that must be 
completed are known to you. Let us then make a 
joint effort to complete the remaining questions as 
well. This may serve as a good omen for both our 
sides in working out an approach for the solution 
of other not less important questions that we face. 
After all the question that you and we are strug- 
gling with is, though important, but a particular 
one. Meanwhile there are questions the solution 
of which is extremely important for destinies of 
peace’ and they must be solved in order to really 
stabilize the situation and secure lasting peace on 
earth. 


Sincerely yours, 


N. Khrushchev 


ep Dear Mr. President, 


It would seem that you and we have come now 
to a final stage in the elimination of tension 
around Cuba. Our relations are already entering 


This word should probably have been “world” (the 
Russian “‘mup” can have either meaning). 
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WEHHA TeMepb BXOJAT y2KE B HOPMAJIbHYIO KO- 
yleHO, TaK Kak BCe Te Cpe/ICTBa, pa3MeLIeHHbIe 
HaMM Ha TeppuTopuu KyOpi, KoToppie Bp 
CUMTaJIN HaCTyMaTeJIbHbIMH, BbIBe3eHbI, H Bor 
B 9TOM yOesMJINCb, O 4eM BallieH CTOPOHOK 
yxKe ObLIO Cle/aHO 3aABJICHHe. 

3ro xopomo. Mb WeHHM TO, YTO BbI, Kak 
HM MbI, He JOPMaTHYeCKH NOMXOMMIIN K pe- 
WCHHIO BOMpOCa O JIMKBKalWHM BOSHMKIUIeH 
HallpaxKeCHHOCTH, H 9TO MO3BOJIMJIO HaM B 
CNOXKMBIUIMXCA YCJIOBHAX HaHTH HM Ooviee 
ruOKylo GopMy [IpOBepKH BbIBO3a_ YKa- 
3aHHbIx cpeycTB. [loHnMaHve WM ruOKOCTD, 
MposBsIeHHbIe BaMu B 3TOM JelIe, BbICOKO 
OW€HMBaIOTCA HaMU, XOTA Hallia KpHTHKa 
aMepHKaHCKOrO MMIlepHasIM3Ma OCTAaeTCsA, 
KOHEYHO, B CHJIe, MOTOMy UTO ITOT KOH- 
(AWKT Ob JEMCTBUTeIIbHO CO3/aH MOJIM- 
THKOM CoefMHeHHbix Ulrarop AMepuKi B 
OTHOWeHHM KyObt. 

Cenyac Halo ObLIO ObI ABHHYTBCA Oosee 
peWIMTesIbHbIMM WiaraMM K OKOHYAaTeJIbHOMY 
3aBepINeHHIO JIMKBHJlallMM STOW Halips>KeH- 
HOCTH, TO e€CTb Halo ObLIO ObI, YUTOObI BEI co 
CBOeM CTOPOHbI ACHO MOATBEPAMJIK B OOH, 
Kak 9TO Boi cylesaiu Ha Mpecc-KoHdepeHuMu 
M B MOCaHHAX KO MHE, OOAZATEJIbCTBO O He- 
BTOpxkeHHH CoequHeHHbix [[raros v4 BaluiHx 
COFO3HHKOB Ha KyOy, CHAB OFOBOPKH, KO- 
Topble Tellepb BHOCATCA B MpOeKT )\CKJIa- 
pauuu CIUA Bs Cosere beszonacHoctu, 4 
YTOObI Halli MpeycTaBuTesn B Hp10-Nopke 
JOPOBOPHJINCh O COPIaCOBaHHOM H3J102%KeHHH 
B eKapaliMax OOeX Jlep2xKaB B3ATbIX MMH Ha 
ceOxA OOA3ATEIIBCTB. 

Ilomarato, uro Bol yxKe HMeJIM BO3MOX- 
HOCTbh O3H@KOMMTbCA C  [MpesJIOXKCHHbIM 
HaMH TeKCTOM KpaTKOM yekslapaynn Co- 
BeTCKOIO IIpaBUTebCTBa, B KOTOPOH Ccop- 
MYJIMPOBaHbI PlaBHble OOA3aTebCTBa Co- 
BeTcKoro Coro3a, BbITeKaroulve H3 OOMeHAa 
NOCcMaHHAMH Me>x]ly HAMM. MbI MCXOj\MM M3 
Toro, 4TO aHaJIOrMH4YHad KpaTKaA [eKJia- 
palMaA WOUKHa ObITb ChesaHa MpaBHTeJIb- 
cTBoMm CIIA u B Hew Takxe OyayT 3acpuKcu- 
POBaHbI OCHOBHbIe OOs3aTebcTBa CILIA, 
BbITeKalOlve H3 OOMeHa MOcaHHaMH. Ilo- 
cmoTpute, r-H I[IpesugeHT, 9TO Halle lpesl- 
ylOx*KeHHe, MepeqaHHoe HaMH Yepe3 Bawinx 
npeycTaBuTeJen B Hpo-Mopxe. 

Ho He3aBucHMO OT TOrO, KaKad OyseT 
JOPOBOPeHHOCTb IO KOHKPeTHbIM TeKCTaM 
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now their normal course since all those means 
placed by us on the Cuban territory which you 
considered offensive are withdrawn and you as- 
certained that to which effect a statement was al- 
ready made by your side. 


That is good. We appreciate that you just as we 
approached not dogmatically the solution of the 
question of eliminating the tension which evolved 
and this enabled us under existing conditions to 
find also a more flexible form of verification of the 
withdrawal of the above mentioned means. Un- 
derstanding and flexibility displayed by you in this 
matter are highly appreciated by us though our 
criticism of American imperialism remains in force 
because that conflict was indeed created by the poli- 
cy of the United States with regard to Cuba. 


More resolute steps should be taken now to move 
towards finalizing the elimination of this tension, 
i.e. you on your part should clearly confirm at the 
U.N. as you did at your press conference and in 
your messages to me the pledge of non-invasion of 
Cuba by the United States and your allies having re- 
moved reservations which are being introduced now 
into the U.S. draft declaration in the Security Coun- 
cil and our representatives in New York should 
come to terms with regard to an agreed wording in 
the declarations of both powers of the commitments 
undertaken by them. 


I believe that you already had an opportunity to 
familiarize yourself with the text proposed by us of a 
brief declaration of the Soviet Government in which 
the Soviet Union’s main commitments resulting 
from the exchange of messages between us are for- 
mulated. We proceed from the assumption that an 
analogous brief declaration should be made by the 
U.S. Government and that the main U.S. commit- 
ments resulting from the exchange of messages will 
also be fixed in it. Have a look, Mr. President, at 
this proposal submitted by us through your repre- 
sentatives in New York. 


But notwithstanding what the agreement on the 
concrete texts of our declarations at this con- 
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Haluux JeKlapayW Ha 9TOM 3aBeplllarolljeM 
9Tame, BCe Ke OCHOBHAA WeJIb MOCTHTHYTA HU 
Hallps>KeHHOCTb CHATA. CKaxky OTKPOBECHHO, 
4TO MbI BbIBe3JIM C KyObl HalliM cpeyCcTBa, 
nojarascb Ha Bale 3aBepeHive O TOM, YTO 
CUIA vw ux COrO3HHKH He OyAyT BTOpraTbCA 
Ha Ky6y. Befb 9TH cpeycTBa MpecueqoBasIn 
IeJIb 3aljMTbl cCyBepeHuTetTa KyObi uv n0- 
9TOMy Nocne Batero 3aBepeHHA OHH 
yTpaTusim cBoe 3HayueHHe. MbI Hayeemca U 
XOTeJIN ObI 3ABEPUTb, — OO 3TOM 4, Kak BbI 
3HaeTe, 3aABJIAI M MyOnMMYHO, — 4TO Bobi 
OymeTe Tak Ke CTPOro NPpHAepxXUBAaTLCA aH- 
HbIX BaMu OOA3aTeJIBCTB, KaK 9TO JeaeM 
MbI B OTHOWCHHM CBOMX OOA3ATEJIBCTB. 

Mp1, r-H IIpesugeHT, yxe BbINOJIHHIM 
CBOU OOA3aTEJIbCTBa OTHOCHTEJIBHO BbIBO3a 
Hallux pakeT Mu CamosieTOB VJI-28 c KyOpi u 
axe NocpoyHo. IToHATHO, YTO BbINOIHEHHe 
Bamnu Balinx OOA3aTeJIbCTB HE MOXET OBITb 
TaK HariaHO MpOMCMOHCTPHpOBaHO, Kak 
9TO ObIO ChlesaHO HaMH, MOCKOJIbKy Ballin 
OOA3ATEJIBCTBa HOCAT JOJITOBPeMCHHBIA Xa- 
pakTep. Ho BaxKHO HX BbINOJIHATH UM CeaTb 
BCe WIA TOFO, UTOObI HE ObINO C CaMOro Ha- 
yasla MOCeAHO COMHEHHA B TOM, UTO OHH Oy- 
YT BbINOMHATBCA. A yxKe KaK-TO TOBOpH 
Bam, 4TO Halliv Apy3bA, OCOOeHHO Te H3 HHX, 
KOTOPOble OTHOCATCA K HaM C M3BECTHBIM He- 
JOMNOHMMaHMeM, CTaparoTcA yOeqUTb Hac B 
TOM, 4TO.AMMepHasIM3My BEPHTb HEJIb3A, TO 
€CTb He€JIb3A BepHTb Bam, Kak MpeycTaBu- 
TeuKO TaKOrO KaliMTasIMCTMYeCKOrO rocy- 
WapcTBa, KaKHM SABIAIOTCA Coe MHeHHbIe 
Irarb1 AMepuku. 

Y wac c Bamn, pa3ymMeeTca, pa3M4HOe 
MOHMMaHHe B 9THX BOMpOcax. A He Oyy M0- 
QpOOHO U3JlaraTb, B UCM 3aKIIOUaeTCA MOe 
MOHHMaHHe, MOTOMY YTO B 9TOM OTHOLMCHHH 
y Hac c Bamu He MOXeT ObITb eHHOrO 
MHeHHA, TaK KaK MbI JIFOM pa3Hbix NOJIMTH- 
yeCKHXx MomrocoB. Ho ecTb Bel, KOTOpBIe 
TpeOyroT OOWIeroO NMOHHMAaHHA C OOeMX CTO- 
POH MU TaKoe OOlee MOHHMAaHHe BO3MOXHO HU 
qaxke HEOOXxOAuMMO. Bor 00 9TOM & HX XOTeN 
ObI CKa3aTb Bam. 

Mobi c Bamu nepexuJIM B TeYeHHe KOPOT- 
KOrO BPe€MeHH JOBOJIbHO OCTPbIM KPH3KHC. 
Ocrporta ero 3akJIHOUasIaCb B TOM, UTO MBI C 
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cluding stage will be, anyway the basic goal has 
been achieved and tension removed. I will tell you 
frankly that we have removed our means from 
Cuba relying on your assurance that the United 
States and its allies will not invade Cuba. Those 
means really had the purpose of defending the 
sovereignty of Cuba and therefore after your as- 
surance they lost their purpose. We hope and we 
would like to believe—I spoke of that publicly 
too, as you know—that you will adhere to the 
commitments which you have taken, as strictly as 
we do with regard to our commitments.! We, Mr. 
President, have already fulfilled our commitments 
concerning the removal of our missiles and IL-28 
planes from Cuba and we did it even ahead of 
time. It is obvious that fulfilment [sic] by you of 
your commitments cannot be as clearly demon- 
strated as it was done by us since your commit- 
ments are of a long-term nature. But it is impor- 
tant to fulfill them and to do everything so that no 
doubts are sown from the very start that they will 
not be fulfilled. I already told you at one time that 
our friends especially those of them who regard us 
with certain lack of understanding are trying to 
convince us that imperialism cannot be trusted, 
that is that you cannot be trusted, as a representa- 
tive of such capitalist state as the United States of 
America. 


It goes without saying that you and I have differ- 
ent understanding of these questions. I shall not 
go into details as to what my understanding is be- 
cause in this regard you and I cannot have com- 
mon opinion since we are people representing dif- 
ferent political poles. But there are things that 
require common understanding on both sides and 
such common understanding is possible and even 
necessary. This is what I would like to tell you 
about. 


Within a short period of time we and you have 
lived through a rather acute crisis. The acuteness 
of it was that we and you were already prepared 


'The English translation failed to indicate a paragraph 
here. 


Bamu roTosBbl ObluIM yxe Cemuac Cpa3uTbCA, 
a 9TO IIpHBeJIO ObI K MAPOBOH TepMOosAepHOn 
BonHe. Ja, K MApOBOM TEPMOAEPHOH BOMHE 
CO BC€MH ee CTpallIHbIMM MOCceqCTBHAMH. 
MbI yin 9TO H, Oyqyun yOex*xeHHbIMH, 4TO 
YeJIOBEYECTBO HHKOI Ma HE IIpOCTUJIO ObI TEM 
NleATCIAM, KOTOPbie He MCYepMasIM BCeX BO3- 
MOXHOCTeHM JIA MpeOTBpallleHHA KaTa- 
CTpodbi, MOWJIM Ha KOMMpOMMCC, XOTA 
MOHMMaJIN, HW CeM4aC 3aABJIAeM OO 9TOM, UTO 
Baum mpeTeH3mH He HMeIM NOX cobon 
HMKaKOM MOUBbI, HHKaKOM TpaBOBOH Oc- 
HOBbI, UTO 9TO ObIIO MpOABJIeEHHeEM CamMoro 
HaCTOAMero MpOW3BOJIa B Mex yHapOsHbIx 
nemax. Mbi nou Ha KOMIpOMKHCc NOTOMy, 
4YTO OCHOBHOM Haliien WeJIbIO ObLIO — n0- 
WaTb pyKy MOMOLIM KyYOMHCKOMy Hapojy c 
TEM, UTOObI HCKJIIOUMTb BO3MOXKHOCTb BTOP- 
*KeHMA Ha Ky6y, uroOn1 Ky6a Moruia cyect- 
BOBaTb M Pa3BUBaTbCA KaK CBOOOHOE CyBe- 
PeHHoe rocyfapcTBo. OTO — Halla riaBHaa 
[eb CETOHA, OHA OCTACTCA PIaBHOM LWeJIbIO 
Ha 3aBTpa HM HAKaKHX HHbIX Ween MbI He 
lpecueqoBasiu W He Mpecuenyem. 

Ilostomy, r-H [Ipe3uqeHT, OT Toro, Kak 
Bbi cetuac OyfeTe BbINOJIAATh B3ATbIC Ha 
ceOaA OOA3ATEJILCTBA, 3ABMCHT BCC, 3aBMCHT 
CTaOHJIBHOCTb B 9TOM paHOHEe H He TOJIBKO B 
9TOM paHOHe, HO H BO BCeM Mupe. Kpome 
TOrO, 9TO OyfeT TeMepb Kak Obl JIaKMYCOBOH 
OYM@KKOM, yKa3aTeJIeM Ha TO, MOXHO JIM 
JOBEpATb, CCIM BO3HHKHYT aHaJsIOrMyHble 
TPYMHOCTH B \pyrux reorpaduyeckux paio- 
Hax. Jlymato, Bpi cormacuTecb, 4TO ecH N0- 
TePNUT MpOBasl Halla JOFOBOpeHHOCThb 06 
yperyJIMpoBaHHH KYOHHCKOrO KpH3Hca, TO 
9TO MOJOPBeET BO3MOXHOCTb MaHeBpa, K KO- 
TOPOMy BbI H MbI MOrJIM ObI MpHOerHyTh AIA 
yCTpaHeHHA OMaCHOCTH, BO3MOXHOCTb KOM- 
mpomucca B OyyuWeM, eCIH BO3HHKHYT 
aHaJIOrHuHble Tpy{HOCTH B APyrHx pawoHax 
MHpa, a OHM Beb MOryT BO3HHKHYTb. MbI 
mpHyaem Oobloe 3HaYeHHe BCeMYy STOMY UH 
NalibHeilee OyyeT 3aBHceTb OT Bac, kak 
IIpesugenta, OT npaBuTembcTBa CoeyqHHeH- 
HbIx LlTraTos. 

Mbi cuntTaem, 4TO JaHHbIe Bamu rapaH- 
THH O HEBTOPXeHHH Ha KyOy OypyT coos10- 
WaTbCaA HM MpHTOM He TOJIbKO BO BpeMs Ba- 
wero mpeObiBaHua B benom Jlome, — 3TO 
ye, KaK TOBOPHTCA, CaMO COOOHM pa3y- 
MeeTca. MbI yMaeM, 4TO BbI cMoxeTe M0- 
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to fight and this would lead to a thermonuclear 
war. Yes, toa thermonuclear world war with all its 
dreadful consequences. We took it into account 
and, being convinced that mankind would never 
forgive the statesman who would not exhaust all 
possibilities to prevent catastrophe, agreed to a 
compromise although we understood—and we 
state it now—that your claims had no grounds 
whatsoever, had no legal basis and represented a 
manifestation of sheer arbitrariness in interna- 
tional affairs. We agreed to a compromise because 
our main purpose was to extend a helping hand to 
the Cuban people in order to exclude the possibili- 
ty of invasion of Cuba so that Cuba could exist and 
develop as a free sovereign state. This is our main 
purpose today, it remains to be our main purpose 
for tomorrow and we did not and do not pursue 
any other purposes. 


Therefore, Mr. President, everything—the sta- 
bility in this area and not only in this area but in 
the entire world—depends on how you will now 
fulfill the commitments taken by you. Further- 
more, it will be now a sort of litmus paper, an indi- 
cator whether it is possible to trust if similar diffi- 
culties arise in other geographical areas. I think 
you will agree that if our arrangement for settling 
the Cuban crisis fails it will undermine a possibility 
for manoeuvre which you and we would resort to 
for elimination of danger, a possibility for com- 
promise in the future if similar difficulties arise in 
other areas of the world, and they really can arise. 
We attach great significance to all this, and subse- 
quent development will depend on you as Presi- 
dent and on the U.S. Government. 


We believe that the guarantees for non-invasion 
of Cuba given by you will be maintained and not 
only in the period of your stay in the White House, 
that, to use an expression, goes without saying. 
We believe that you will be able to receive 
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JIYUMTb MaHfaT MW Ha CleyFOWMXx BbIOOpax, 
TO ecTb 6yyeTe NpesHqeHTOM CILIA B Te- 
yeHHe WIecTH eT, YUTO MMNOHHMPOBAO ObI 
HaM. Illecrb eT B MHMpOBOM MOJMTHKE B 
Hallie BPeMA — CpOK OONbWION UM 3a ITOT 
CpOK MbI MOTJIM ObI CO34aTb XOpOMHe yc- 
JIOBMA Id MMPHOTO COCyLeCTBOBaHHA Ha 
3eMJIe, a ITO ObINIO ObI BbICOKO OL|EHEHO KaK 
HapoyaMu HallMx CTpaH, TaK H BCeMH JIpy- 
THM HapoyjaMu. 

Ilostomy, r-H [IpesuqeHT, « xoTen ObI 
BbIPa3HTb MOxKeNaHHe, 4YTOObI Boi mpa- 
BHJIbHO, KaK H MBI, MOMOWLWIM K OWCHKE NOJIO- 
*KeHuaA. Cewuac OcobeHHO BaxKHO oOOecrie- 
YHTb BO3MOXKHOCTbh OOMeHa MHEHHAMH M10 
NOBe€pHTeJIbHbIM KaHaJlIaM, KOTOpbIe MbI C 
Bamu co3jjaJIv MU KOTOpbIMH Nob3yemca. Ho 
NOBEpHTeJIbHOCTh HallIMX JIMYHbIX OTHOLIE- 
Huu OyfeT 3aBMCeTb OT Toro, ecm BbI, 
TaK %e KaK M MBI, BbIMOJIHHTe B3ATbIC Ha 
ce6ax oOOs3aTeIbCTBa HW aqMTe ykKa3aHHA 
Baum mnpencrasuteniam B Hb10-Mopxe 
OMOPMHTb 9TH OOAZATEJIBCTBA B COOTBET- 
CTBYIOWWMX JJOKYMeHTax. ITO TpeOyeTca AA 
TOrO, 4YTOObI y BCeX HapOOB Obisia yBepeH- 
HOCTb B TOM, 4TO HallpsxKeHHOCTh B Kapno- 
CKOM Mope — 9TO BuepallHHH eHb H YTO Te- 
Nepb JCMCTBUTeJIBHO CO3{aHbI HOPMAJIBHbIe 
yCJIOBHA B Mupe. A JIA STOO Hao 3a:pUKCH- 
POBaTb B3ATbIC Ha CCOA OOAZATEJIBCTBA B O- 
KYMeHTaXx TOH HM Apyronw CTOPOHBI MU 3aperu- 
CTpHpoBaTb Mx B Opranv3alHn OObeqnHeH- 
HbIxX Hann. 

Boi, r-H IIpe3sugeHT, He xoTHTe coryia- 
CUTbCA C MATbIO YCJIOBMAMH, KOTOPbIe BbIIBH- 
HyTbI_ IIpempep-Muxucrpom  PecryOmmku 
Ky6a @®upenem Kacrpo. Ho Befb 9TH NATb 
MYHKTOB HaxOJATCA B MOJIHOM COOTBETCTBHH C 
nonoxeHuamu YcraBa Oprann3auun OObe- 
WMHeEHHbIX Hai, KOTOpbIM ABIIAeTCA TIpa- 
BOBOM OCHOBOM OTHOWICHHM Mex Ty rocy- 
WapcTBaMu, cBoero pola cbyHaMeHTOM JIA 
oOecneyeHHaA MHpa HM MMpHOrO COcyLIecTBO- 
BaHua. CKkaxky NpaMO, Takada Bala no3sMyna 
BbI3bIBaeT YMBJIeHHe. BO3MOxHO y Bac 
MMeIOTCA KaKHe-TO TpyMHOCTH. OgHakO HaM, 
r-H IIpeswmeHT, 3aHMMaFOLWIMM TaKOe OT- 
BETCTBEHHOe MOO%KeHHeE B MHpe HU OOIIe- 
YeCHHbIM BbICOKMM JIOBEpHeM, HYXKHO Mmpeojo- 
JI€BaTb 3TH TpyqHOCTH. Hapoybi 3TO OLeHAT, 
MNOTOMY Y4TO JIA HHX ITO O3HaYaeT OGecre- 
yeHHe MpouHOoro Mpa Ha 3eMIJIe. 
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a mandate at the next election too, that is that you 
will be the U.S. President for six years, which 
would appeal to us. At [sic] our times, six years in 
world politics is a long period of time and during 
that period we could create good conditions for 
peaceful coexistence on earth and this would be 
highly appreciated by the peoples of our countries 
as well as by all other peoples. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I would like to ex- 
press a wish that you follow the right way, as [we]! 
do, in appraising the situation. Now it is of special 
importance to provide for the possibility of an ex- 
change of opinion through confidential channels 
which you and I have set up and which we use. But 
the confidential nature of our personal relations 
will depend on whether you fulfill—as we did— 
the commitments taken by you and give instruc- 
tions to your representatives in New York to for- 
malize these commitments in appropriate docu- 
ments. This is needed in order that all the peoples 
be sure that tension in the Caribbean is a matter of 
yesterday and that now normal conditions have 
been really created in the world. And for this it is 
necessary to fix the assumed commitments in the 
documents of both sides and register them with 
the United Nations. 


You, Mr. President, do not want to agree with 
the five conditions put forward by Prime Minister 
of the Republic of Cuba Fidel Castro. But, in- 
deed, these five principles correspond fully to the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter which is 
a legal basis for the relations among states, a sort 
of foundation for securing peace and peaceful co- 
existence. I will tell you frankly that such position 
of yours is surprising. Maybe you have some diffi- 
culties. But, Mr. President, we who occupy such 
responsible position in the world and who are en- 
dowed with high trust, have to overcome those 
difficulties. The peoples will appreciate that be- 
cause for them it means insuring [sic] lasting peace 
on earth. 


'The English text had a typographical error “‘wo” for 
“we” here. 


Xoten Obl BbICKa3aTb BaM HEKOTOpbIe 
cBou mpeTeH3uu. Mpbi cefuac unTaeM pa3- 
Hbie cTaTbu Bawimx O6o3peBaTesen UM KOp- 
PeCNOHJeHTOB HU Hac GECNOKOHT, YTO B 9THX 
CTaTbaAX J[OBOJIbHO LUIMpOKO KOMMCHTH- 
pyeTca KOHuAeHUMaJIbHbIM OOMeH MHECHH- 
AMM, IIPHYeM 9TO MeNaeTCA JIObMH, KO- 
TOpble, Ka3aslOcb Obl, HE HMeIOT HAKaKOro 
OTHOLUCHMA K JJOBEPUTCJIbHbIM KaHaJiaM, yC- 
TaHOBJICHHbIM Mexy HaMH. Ilo cofzepxa- 
HMIO 9THX CTaTeH BHHO, YTO MX ABTOPbI 
LIMpOKO HHPOpMHMpoBaHHI, Hy Hac CKJ1aJIbI- 
BaeTCA BIeuaTIIEHHe, UTO ITO Pe3y/IbTAaT He 
clyy¥awHOM yTe4YKM CeKpeTHbIX CBeeHHH, 
a 6arOcKJIOHHOCTH K TEM JIFOJAM, B Ubu 
pykKH MoMmaqakoT 3TH CBeeHHA, MpeaBa- 
eMble rlaCHOCTH. ITO, OYEBHAHO, Tpecse- 
wyeT Web OJHOCTOpOHHero MHdopMupo- 
BaHHA OOWIECTBEHHOCTH. 

OTKpoBeHHO FoBops, CIM MbI Tak OyeM 
NOIb3OBaATbCA KOHCUCHUMAJIbBHbIMM CBA3A- 
MH, TO 9TO JlasIleKO He 6yfeT CHOCOOCTBOBaTb 
JOBepviiO K 9THM KaHasiaM. BbI CaMM MOHH- 
MaeTe, 4TO ecm Ballla cropoHa HauHeT M0- 
CTyMaTb TaK, 4YTO Halll OOMeH MHCHHAMH M0 
9THM KOHCpHJIeHUMaIbHbIM KaHaJlaM OyeT 
MIpoca4MBaTbCA CKBO3b MaJIbI{bI, TO 9TH Ka- 
HaJIbI MepecTaHyT MIpHHOCHTb MOJIb3y H MOTYT 
mpvHectu jjaxe Bpey. Ho sro Baule eno. 
Ecmu Bbi cuutTaete, YTO 9TH KaHaJibl W32KMJIM 
ce6s HW Gouee He HY2KHBI, TOTJa HM MbI JIA ceOA 
CilesaeM COOTBETCTBYFOLIIME BbIBOJIbI B 3TOM 
OTHOWeHHH. PoBopto 00 3TOM IIpsxAMO H XOTeJI 
6bI 3HaTb Battie MHeHHe M0 3TOMy BorIpocy. A 
pyraro aMepwkKaHcKHi uMnepvam“3m. Ho, c 
pyrou CTOpOHBI, A CUHTAKO, YTO HaM MOJ1e3HO 
M BIIpesb COXPaHHTb BO3MOXHOCTb KOH(pH- 
JleHUMasIbHOro OOMeHa MHEHHAMHM, TaK Kak 
MHHMMYyM JIMYHOrO WOBepHxA HEOOXOQMM JIA 
PyKOBOALIMX TOCyfapCTBeHHbIX J\eATesIen 
o6enx [IepxKaB HU 9TO OTBeYaeT HHTepecaM 
HallIMx CTpaH HW HaposoB, HHTepecaM MHpa BO 
BCeM MHpe. 

Jlapanite, r-H [Ipe3supeuT, ObicTpee JIMKBH- 
aMpyem mocyeqcTBHA KyYOMHCKOrO KpH3HCa HU 
BO3bMeMCA 3a PellIeHHe [IPyrHxX BOMpOcoB, a 
wx y Hac MHoro. EcuIM TOBOpHTb O 3alipe- 
WeCHHH HCMbITaHHH sAepHOrO OpyxHA TO 
3TO B OOWIEM MeJIKHH BOoMpoc. A coOupa- 
1OCb OOpaTuTbca K Bam Mo sTOMy BoTIpocy Cc 
KOH@HeCHUMaIbHbIM TMMCbMOM 4H IIpe/Jio- 
XKCHHAMH HM HajlekOCb, 4YTO MbI Mpeososeem 
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I would like to express to you my disapproval of 
certain things. We read now various articles by 
your columnists and correspondents and we are 
concerned that in those articles they are widely 
commenting on the confidential exchange of opin- 
ion and it is being done by the people who as it 
would seem have no relation to confidential chan- 
nels set up between us. Judging by the contents of 
these articles it is clear that their authors are well 
informed and we get an impression that this is not 
aresult of an accidental leak of the confidential in- 
formation but a result of benevolence for those 
people into whose hands gets the information they 
make public. This evidently is done for the pur- 
pose of informing the public in a one-sided way. 


Frankly speaking, if we use the confidential 
communications this way, it will be far from facili- 
tating confidence in those channels. You yourself 
realize that if your side begins to act in the way 
that our exchange of opinion by way of confiden- 
tial channels will leak through fingers these chan- 
nels will cease to be of use and may even cause 
harm. But this is up to you. If you consider that 
those channels have outlived themselves and are 
of no use any longer, then we also will draw appro- 
priate conclusions in this respect. I tell you this 
straightforwardly and I would like to know your 
opinion on this matter. I have been denouncing 
American imperialism. But on the other hand I 
consider it useful for us to continue to maintain 
the possibility of confidential exchange of opinion 
because a minimum of personal trust is necessary 
for leading statesmen of both countries and this 
corresponds to the interests of our countries and 
peoples, to the interests of peace all over the 
world. 


Let us, Mr. President, eliminate promptly the 
consequences of the Cuban crisis and get down to 
solving other questions, and we have them in 
number. As far as nuclear test ban is concerned 
this is a minor question on the whole. I am going to 
address to you a confidential letter and proposals 
on this question and I hope that we will over- 
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vuMeroulMeca 3ecb TpyqHOcTH. IIpoOmema 
pa30pyxKeHHA, 9TO — Apyroe jel0; 3TO — 
OObLION MU TPyAHbIM CeM4ac BOMpoc. 

Ho, KOHeYHO, rlaBHbIM — HW JIErKHM UB 
TO Ke BpeMA TPyAHbIN BONpOC — 9TO rep- 
MaHCKHH. 4 TOBOpHO, 4TO OH JIErKHM HW B TO 
»*Ke BpeMA TpyqHbIM. Ho, 9TO Tak MH eCTb. 
JlerkKuM NOTOMY, 4TO Hall MpeqIOXKeHHA O 
3aKJIKOUCHHM MMpHOrO JOroBopa HHKaKHXx 
yCTYNOK C TOM M Apyrou CTOPOHbI He Tpe- 
OyFOT MW HHKAaKHX NOTepb OT TOM M Apyronv 
CTOPOHbI Takxe He TpeOyroT. OHH, 9TH 
NIpeqJIOKEHHA, JIMUIb CPUKCHPYIOT TO MOJIO- 
*KeHHe, KOTOPOe CIOXKMIOCh B pe3yIbTaTe 
BTOPOM MHPOBOM BOHHBI. 

Ilocne meperoBopoB, KOTOpble BeJIMCb 
HawiMM MuxHvcTpoM MHOCTpaHHbix jen A. 
[pompiko wu BaliuM TocyyapcTBeHHbIM ce- 
KpeTapeom ]].PackoM, HepeleHHbIM OCTAaJICA 
110 CyLecTBY OMMH BOMpoc — 9TO BOTIpOc O 
BolicKkax B 3anaqHom bepmmHe — BoncKa 
KaKHX CTpaH, Ha KaKOM CpOK MH MO KaKHM 
(piaroM OyAyT TaM HaxOJMTbCA. 

XotTel Obl, 4uTOObI Bhi NOHANM MeHA 
MIpaBHIbHO B 9TOM BorIpoce. J,aBauTe ero 
pelaTb. OT HeEOOXOAMMOCTH ero pellieHHA 
MbI BCe€ paBHO HHkyjja He yuyem. Ilo npaBye 
TOBOpA, STOT BOMpOC BbIeeHHOTO AMWa He 
CTOMT, CCIM peanMCTHYeCKH MOMXOMMTb K 
OWeHKe NOO*KeHHA B epMaHH, re COX*KH- 
JIOCb [Ba CYBeEPeHHbIX TePMaHCKHX TOcy- 
wapcTBa, HW ecuIM WepxaTb Kypc Ha coria- 
ieHve 10 SanagHomy bepmuy, a He Ha TO, 
YTOObI OH UM BIIpeb OCTAaBaJICA OMaCHbIM 
ouarOM CTOJIKHOBeCHHA MexKY ep2KaBaMH. 
Hey>xkesIm MbI Cc Bamv — Ba BeJIMKHMX rocy- 
apcTBa NOYHHYM, BOJIbHO HJIM HEBOJIbHO, 
CBOIO NOJMTHKY, MHTepecbI Hallux rocy- 
WapcTB mpecTrapesloMy 4esIOBeKy, KOTOPbIM 
M (u3M4eCKIM AH MOpasIbHO OJHOM HOrOn 
CTOMT B MOorMie? HeyxenH MbI cTaHeM 
AIpylWIKOH B ero pyKax? SaksJIKOUeCHHeM Mup- 
HOrO JOrOoBOopa MbI HHYerO He NMOTepsAIH 
ObI, a MpHoOpemM Obl BOSMOXKHOCTh yKpe- 
IWIATb JIPy2XKeCTBeHHbIe OTHOLMMCHHA MexX]y 
HalJMMM TocyapcTaBaMH, pa3BA3asIM Obl 
y3e1 B Espone, KOTOpbIM TauT B CeOe yrpo3y 
BCe€MY MHpy TOJIbKO MOTOMY, UTO B 9TOM 3a- 
MHTeEpecoBaHbI CaMble OFOJITe/Ible arpec- 
CMBHbIe MMJIMTapHCTCKHe CHIbI SanayHou 
TepmaHun. 
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come difficulties existing in this question. The 
problem of disarmament is a different matter; it is 
a major and difficult question now. 


But, of course, the main question is the German 
question and it is an easy and at the same time dif- 
ficult one. I say that it is an easy and at the same 
time difficult question. But this is really so. It is 
easy because our proposals for concluding a peace 
treaty do not demand any concessions from either 
side, neither do they demand any losses from ei- 
ther side. These proposals only fix the situation 
which has developed as a result of World War II. 


After the talks that our Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs A. Gromyko had with your Secretary of State 
D. Rusk, only one question in effect remained un- 
resolved—that of troops in West Berlin: troops of 
what countries, for what term and under what flag 
will be stationed there. 


I would like you to understand me correctly on 
this question. Let us solve it. We will not escape 
the necessity to solve this question anyway. To tell 
the truth, this question is not worth an eggshell if a 
realistic approach is employed in appraising the 
situation in Germany where two sovereign Ger- 
man states have developed and if a course fol- 
lowed is aimed at an agreement on West Berlin 
and not at leaving it to remain a dangerous hot- 
bed of collision between states. Should really you 
and we—two great states—submit, willingly or 
unwillingly, our policy, the interests of our states 
to the old-aged man who both morally and physi- 
cally is with one foot in grave? Should we really 
become toys in his hands? By concluding peace 
treaty we would lose nothing but we would gain a 
possibility to strengthen friendly relations be- 
tween our states, would untie the knot in Europe 
which is fraught with danger for the whole world 
only because most extreme aggressive militarist 
forces in West Germany are interested in this. 


Ilpouly “3BHHUTb MeHA 3a MpAMOTY HU 
OTKPOBeCHHOCTb, HO A MO-MpexkHeMy CUH- 
Talo, YTO MpAMOM WH OTKPOBCHHbIM OOMEH 
MHCHHAMU HeEOOXOAMM, UYTOObI H30eE%*KaTb 
xyauero. 

Ilpoury nepegzaTb Baien cympyre u Bcen 
Bale cemMbe 200pbie MoxKe/aHHA OT MCHA, 
MOeH Cynpyrv MW BCeM MOeH CeMbH. 


Kennedy Letter of December 14, 1962' 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 


I was glad to have your message of Decem- 
ber 11th? and to know that you believe, as we 
do, that we have come to the final stage of the 
Cuban affair between us, the settlement of 
which will have significance for our future re- 
lations and for our ability to overcome other 
difficulties. I wish to thank you for your ex- 
pression of appreciation of the understand- 
ing and flexibility we have tried to display. 


I have followed with close attention the ne- 
gotiations on the final settlement of the Cu- 
ban question between your representative, 
Mr. Kuznetsov, and our representatives, 
Ambassador Stevenson and Mr. McCloy, in 
New York. In those negotiations we have 
tried to understand your position and I am 
glad to note that Mr. Kuznetsov has also 
shown effort to understand our problems. It 
is clearly in the interest of both sides that we 
reach agreement on how finally to dispose of 
the Cuban crisis. To this end, Ambassador 
Stevenson and Mr. McCloy presented on 


‘English text furnished by DOS; Russian text was 
telegraphed to Moscow and received 11:40 Moscow time 
on Dec. 15, 1962 — it carried this transmittal informa- 
tion: “Today Acting Secretary of State Ball telephoned 
and said that he had a document that, in order not to at- 
tract attention, would be brought directly to me at the 
Embassy by Davis. Davis brought the following reply 
from the President to N. S. Khrushchev (the text was 
not signed).”’ This item had previously been published 
in part in John F. Kennedy, JFK Wants to Know, 
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Please, excuse me for my straightforwardness 
and frankness but I believe as before that a frank 
and straightforward exchange of opinion is need- 
ed to avoid the worst. 


Please, convey to your wife and your whole 
family wishes of good health from myself, my wife 
and my entire family. 


YsaxkaemMbii r-H IIpegceyatess, 


A Opin pay nonyuntTs Bawe nocnanne oT 11 pe- 
KaOpa MW y3HaTb, TO Bpl cunTaeTe, Tak Ke KaK U 
MbI, UTO MbI MOMOWWIN K 3aBeplarOulen CTasMu 
KYOMHCKOrO BOMpoca Mexly HaMH, yperysMpo- 
BaHHe KOTOporO OyyeT HMeTb 3HayeHHe [JIA 
HaliMx OyMyUIMX OTHOLMCHHA HM [IA Halen Cmo- 
COOHOCTH MpeosONeTb Wpyrue TpyqHOcTH. A xouy 
no6OmarogaputTb Bac 3a Balm cioBa O TOM, YTO 
Bpbi WeHuTe MOHHUMaHHe HU PHOKOCTh, KOTOpbIe MbI 
cTapaJIMCb MIpOABHTb. 

A cnenui c MpucTasIbHbIM BHXMaHHeM 3a Mepe- 
ropopamu B Hpo-MopKke no OKOHYAaTebHOMY 
yperyJIMpoBaHHtO KYOHHCKOrO BOTIpoca Mex]y 
BalliuM mpeycTaBuTesieM, r-HOM Ky3HeLlOBbIM, H 
HallMMM MpescTaBuTesIAMH, MOcIOM CTMBeHCO- 
HOM H r-HOM Makksioem.” 

B 9THx MeperoBopax MbI MbITaIMCb MOHATb 
Bally mo3uHuMto, M A pa OTMETHTS, UTO L-H Ky3- 
HeELOB TaKXKe MpOABHJI CTpeMJIEHHe MNOHAT Halli 
mpo6sembl. AcHO, YTO B HHTepecax OOeENX CTOPOH 
MOCTH4b corjmlacHA O TOM, KaK OKOHYAaTEJIbHO 
JIMKBHMpoBaTb KYOMHCKHHM KpH3HC. C 9TOK 
WeIbkO Moco CTMBeHCOH H r-H MakkJiow mpen- 
cTaBHJIM B Cpefly HOBbIM MpOeKT COBMeCTHOTO 


pp. 227-29, and in Michael Beschloss, The Crisis Years, 
New York, HarperCollins, 1991, pp. 571-72, with cer- 
tain portions “‘sanitized” because of classification. In 
January 1992, the US and Russian governments jointly 
announced the release of the full text of the document. 

>The reference is to the preceding item, written on 
Dec. 10, 1962, but only received in Washington on 
Dec: 115719623 

>The Russian translation introduced a paragraph 
break here. 
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Wednesday a new draft of a joint statement 
which by now has certainly reached you. 
I wish to assure you that it is our purpose 
to end this affair as simply and clearly as 
possible. 

You refer to the importance of my state- 
ments on an invasion of Cuba and of our in- 
tention to fulfill them, so that no doubts are 
sown from the very start. I have already stat- 
ed my position publicly in my press confer- 
ence on November 20th, and I am glad that 
this statement appears to have your under- 
standing; we have never wanted to be driven 
by the acts of others into war in Cuba. The 
other side of the coin, however, is that we do 
need to have adequate assurances that all of- 
fensive weapons are removed from Cuba and 
are not re-introduced, and that Cuba itself 
commits no aggressive acts against any of the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. As I un- 
derstand you, you feel confident that Cuba 
will not in fact engage in such aggressive acts, 
and of course I already have your own assur- 
ance about the offensive weapons. So I my- 
self should suppose that you could accept our 
position—but it is probably better to leave fi- 
nal discussion of these matters to our repre- 
sentatives in New York. I quite agree with 
you that the larger part of the crisis has now 
been ended and we should not permit others 
to stand in the way of promptly settling the 
rest without further acrimony. 


With regard to your reference to the confi- 
dential channels set up between us, I can as- 
sure you that I value them. I have not con- 
cealed from you that it was a serious 
disappointment to me that dangerously 
misleading information should have come 
through these channels before the recent cri- 
sis. You may also wish to know that by an ac- 
cident or misunderstanding one of your dip- 
lomats appears to have used a representative 
of a private television network as a channel 
to us. This is always unwise in our country, 
where the members of the press often insist 
on printing at some later time what they may 
learn privately. 

Because our systems are so different, you 
may not be fully familiar with the practices of 
the American press. The competition for 
news in this country is fierce. A number of 
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3aABJICHHA, KOTOPbIM K HACTOALIEMy MOMEHTY, 
KOHe4HO, Bamn nonyuen. A xouy 3aBepuTb Bac, 
YTO Halla WesIb 3AKFOUaeTCA B TOM, UTOObI 3a- 
BePUIMTb ITO eNO KAK MOXKHO IIpOe HW ACHEE. 


Bbl OTMeYaeTe BaXKHOCTb MOHKX 3aABJICHHM OT- 
HOCMTeJIbHO BTOPxKeHHA Ha KyOy UH Halliero HaMe- 
PeHHA BbINOJIHUTb UX, C TEM, YTOOBI C CaMOro Ha- 
yalla He ObINO MOCeAHO COMHeEHHM. A yxe H3- 
JIOXKVI MOYO MO3MUMIO MyOIMYHO Ha MIpecc-KOH- 
cbepenunn 20 HOAOpsA UH A pall, UTO STO 3aABJICHHE, 
KaxkeTca, BCTpeyeHo Bamu c NOHAMaHHeM; MBI 
HUKOra He XOTeIM ObITb BTAHYTLIMH B Pe3yJIb- 
TaTe eMCTBMM Apyrux B BOMHY Ha Ky6e. J[pyron 
CTOPOHOH MefasIM, OMHAKO, ABJIACTCA TO, ITO HAM 
JIEMCTBUTeJIBHO HY2KHO UMeTb COOTBETCTBYHOLIMe 
3aBepeHHA B OTHOLICHHH TOFO, 4TO BCe HacTyia- 
TeJIbHOe Opyxkuve BbIBeE3CHO C KyObi HW He OyeT 
BBe3CHO BHOBb HM 4TO CaMa KyOa He COBepLIMT 
HMKaKHX arpeCCMBHbIX aKTOB IIPOTMB KaKOH-JIHOO 
CTpaHbl 3anaqHoro nosyuiapHaA. Kak ¢ MOHHMarO 
Bac, Bpi yBepeHbi, uro KyOa eMCTBHTeIbHO HE 
OyneT MpewMpHHuMaTb TaKMX arpeCCHBHbIX aK- 
TOB, H KOHEYHO, A y>xKe MMe! Baltie coOcTBeHHOe 
3aBepeHHe OTHOCHTEJIBHO HACTYNaTeJIBHOLO Opy- 
*uA. Tak 4TO A JIMYHO FOIKeH Obi Ob! Npen- 
NONOXKUTb, YTO BbI CMOrIM ObI MPHHATH HalLly 
NO3MUMIO, HO MO-BHAMMOMy, JIy4ulie mpeyo- 
CTaBUTb OKOHYAaTeJIbHOe OOCyKeHHe ZSTUX BO- 
MpocoB HaliMM Mpencraputensam B Hpro-Mopke. 
A BnoswHe cormaceH c Bamu, 4TO KpH3HC CBOeH 
OosbuIeH YaCTbHO CeM4ac yxKe MO3aqW HW MbI He 
NOJDKHbI NO3BONATh JPyrHM CTOATb Ha MyTH K 
ObICTPOMy 3aBePLICHHFO OCTarOWencaA YacTH Oe3 
[lasbHenmero OOOcTpeHna. 

Uro Kacaetca Bawiero yNOMMHaHHA KOHCpH- 
Ne@HUMasIbHbIX KaHaJIOB, YCTAHOBJICHHBIX Mey 
HaMH, A MOry 3aBepHTb Bac, 4TO A WeHFO 9TH Ka- 
Haibl. A He CKpbi OT Bac, 4TO WIA MeHA ObIIO 
Cepbe3HbIM pa304apoBaHheM TO, UTO Yepe3 9TH 
KaHalJIbI Tepe] HeaBHAM Kpv3HCOM Lila OmacHO 
BBOWAMIaA B 3a0NyxKTeHHe HHdopmMana. Bol, 
BO3MOXHO, TOXe 3aXOTUTE Y3HAThb, YTO CLyY4aHHO 
WIM 10 HeOpa3yMeHHHO OHH M3 BalliMXx J{MIMIO- 
MaTOB, KaxKeTCA, HCNONb30Ba MpescTaBUTesA 
YaCcTHOH TeJIEBH3HOHHOM KOMMaHHH B KadecTBe 
KaHawla K HaM. ITO BCcerla Hepa3yMHO B Halen 
cTpaHe, rye NMpeycraBuTesM Mpeccbl 4acTO Ha- 
CTaMBarOT Ha TOM, YTOObI KOra-TO 103%Ke Hare- 
yaTaTb TO, 4YTO OHH MOLIM y3HaTb YaCTHbIM 
IlyTeM. 


Tlockonbky HalliM CUCTeMbI CTOJIb pa3sIM4HbIl, 
Bam, BO3MOXHO, He BIOJIHe 3HAKOMAa IIpaKTHKa 
Hallie aMePHKAaHCKON Mpeccbl, KOHKypeHHA B 
nosyYeHHH HOBOCTeM B Hallleh CTpaHe O*ecTO- 


the competitors are not great admirers of my 
Administration, and perhaps an even larger 
number are not wholly friendly to yours. 
Here in Washington we have 1200 reporters 
accredited to the White House alone, and 
thousands more in other assignments. Not 
one of them is accountable to this govern- 
ment for what he reports. It would be a great 
mistake to think that what appears in news- 
papers and magazines necessarily has any- 
thing to do with the policy and purpose of this 
government. I am glad to say that I have 
some friends among newspapermen, but no 
spokesmen. 

But let me emphasize again that we do in- 
deed value these confidential channels. I en- 
tirely share your view that some trust is nec- 
essary for leading statesmen of our two 
countries; I believe that it is important to 
build the area of trust wherever possible. I 
shall of course continue to hold and to ex- 
press my convictions about the relative mer- 
its of our systems of government, and I will 
not be surprised if you do the same. 


In particular, we have beén very glad to 
have opportunities for private exchanges 
with and through Mr. Bolshakov, and I am 
sorry to learn that he is returning to Moscow. 
It is our impression that he has made a real 
effort to improve communications and un- 
derstanding between our two governments, 
and we shall miss him very much. 

I appreciate your writing me so frankly, 
and in return I have tried to be as straightfor- 
ward, for I agree with you that only through 
such frank exchanges can we better under- 
stand our respective points of view. Partly for 
this reason I refrained in my last press confer- 
ence from commenting on certain aspects of 
your speech before the Supreme Soviet with 
which you realize, of course, we could not 
agree. 

We also are hopeful that once the Cuban 
crisis is behind us, we shall be able to tackle 
the other problems confronting us and to find 
the path to their solution. 


I cannot refrain from commenting briefly 
on your reference to the German ‘question, 
though I do not think that it would be useful 
in this message to expound our full position 
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yeHHad. Pa STHX KOHKYPeCHTOB He ABJIACTCA 
OONbWIMMH MOYNTATEAMH MOELO MIpaBHTeJIbCTBAa 
M, MoxKayH, axe ewe OobWwiee 4HCIO OT- 
HOCHTCA He BMOJIHE APyXeCTBeHHO K BallleMy. 
3necb B BaliMHrToHe TOIbKO mpH besom yomMe 
akKpequToBaHo 1200 penopTepos H elle ThICAYH 
B pyrux Mectax. Hv ofMH H3 HHX HE OTBETCTBE- 
HeH Mepey{ HalliMM MpaBHTeJIbCTBOM 3a TO, UTO OH 
coo6ujaeT. BBLI0 ObI GONbBLION OLUIMOKOH yMaTb, 
4TO TO, YTO NOABIIACTCA B raseTax M XKypHaax, 
O6A3aTeEIbHO MMeeT KaKOe-TO OTHOUICHHe K 
NOJIMTUKE WIM WeAM Halllero NpaBuTesbcTBa. A 
pay CKa3aTb, YTO Y MCHA CCTb HECKOJIBKO [Ipy3en 
Cpe]M 2K ypHaJIMCTOB, HO HHKTO H3 HHX He yNOJIHO- 
MOUEH FOBOPHTb OT MOECTO HMEHH. 


Ho mo3BobTe MHe CHOBa MOQYEPKHYTb, ITO 
MbI JCHCTBUTeJIbHO WEHHM 9TH KOHCUAeHUMAIIb- 
Hble KaHaJIbl. A MONHOCTbIO pa3yelatO Baty 
TOUKY 3PpeHHA, YTO KakKOe-TO WOBepHe HeOO- 
XOMMMO JIA PYKOBOMALIMX TOCyapcTBeHHBIX je- 
ATeseH HallMx BYX CTpaH; A CUMTAWO, YTO BAaXKHO, 
re TOUbKO BO3MOXKHO, CO3aBaTb OOAaCTb O- 
Bepua. A, KOHEYHO, Oyy NpOsOIMKaTh MpHep- 
X2KMBaTbCA CBOMX yOe%*WKeHHH UW BbIpaxkaTb 9TH 
yOe%#keHHA B OTHOWCHHH CpaBHHTeJIbHbIX O- 
CTOMHCTB HallIMxX CMCTeM TipaBJIeHHA, HW A He Oyny 
yauBeH, ecu Bui OyqeTe WeaTb TO %*Ke CamMoe. 

B y4acTHOCTH, MbI ObLIM OUCH pajibl MMCTb BO3- 
MO>KHOCTH JIA JIMMHbIX OOMEHOB IIpH y4acTHH H Ye- 
pe3 r-Ha bombuiakosa, HO A C CO%KaJICEHHEM y3Hall, 
4TO OH BO3BpalljaeTca B Mocksy. Y Hac COXKHIIOCb 
BievaTIeHHe, YTO OH JEHCTBUTEIbHO MpHIOXKHI 
ycuyiMe K TOMY, UTOObI yIYYLIMTb CBA3b HM MOHK- 
MaHHe Mex] y HaluMMH JBYMA lpaBMTeJIbCTBaMH, Hi 
HaM ero OyfeT OUeHb HE JOCTaBaTb. 


A weno, 4TO Bbi MMuIeTe MHE CTOJIb OTKPO- 
BeCHHO, M B OTBET A MOMbITAICA ObITh TAaKHM >Ke 
IIPAMbIM, TaK KaK A CoryiaceH C BaMH B TOM, 4TO 
TOJIbKO MOCpeCTBOM TaKHX OTKPOBeCHHbIX OOMe- 
HOB MbI MO>KeM JIy4lie NMOHATb HallIM COOTBET- 
CTByFOUMe TOUKM 3peHHxA. UacrH4yHo MO 93TOM 
NIPHYHHE A BO3ep2KaJIcA BO BPeEMA MOeH MOceMHeH 
lpecc-KOHepeHUMH OT KOMMECHTHPOBaHHA OT- 
I€IbHbIX acnekToB Bawienw peun mepey Bepxos- 
HbIM CoBeTOM, C KOTOpbIMH, Kak BbI NOHMMaeTe, 
MbI, KOHE4YHO, HE MO2XKEM COPIaCHTbCA. 

MbI Takxe HafleeMcd, UTO KaK TOJIbBKO Ky- 
OMHCKMM KPH3HC OCTaHeTCA MO3ajIM, MbI OyjIeM B 
COCTOAHHU B3ATLCA 3a Pa3speLleHHe J pPyrux Mpo- 
Os1eM, CTOALIMX Mepey] HaMH, MW HaHMTH MyTb K UX 
pelleHHbo. 

A He MOry yepxaTbca OT TOrO, YTOObI HE Mpo- 
KOMME€HTHPOBaTb KOPOTKO Balle BbICKa3bIBaHHe 
moO repMaHCKOMy BOMpocy, XOTA A He CUMTaO, 
4TO ObIO ObI NOME3HbIM BHOBb H3J1araTb B 3TOM 
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once again. But your suggestion that the in- 
terests of our two countries are toys in the 
hands of Chancellor Adenauer seems to me 
to miss entirely the true nature of the prob- 
lem which confronts us in Central Europe. 
For here the vital interests of many states are 
involved—on your side as well as ours. If this 
is recognized, then I am confident that a way 
can be found which will accommodate these 
interests and which will lead to a peaceful set- 
tlement. I cannot quite agree with you that 
Mr. Rusk and Mr. Gromyko have settled ev- 
erything on Berlin but one issue. They are 
skillful and experienced diplomats, but I do 
not think we should give them too much 
credit yet. Still it is quite true, as you say, that 
the main issue which seems to separate us on 
Berlin is that of the presence of allied troops 
in West Berlin. I am confident that if you 
could begin from an understanding of our po- 
sition on this vital point, our chances of mak- 
ing progress would be greatly improved. 


I look forward to receiving your confiden- 
tial letter and proposals on the test ban ques- 
tion, and I think there is every reason to keep 
working on this problem. I hope that in your 
message on this subject you will tell me what 
you think about the position of the people in 
Peking on this question. It seems to me very 
important for both of us that in our efforts to 
secure an end to nuclear testing we should 
not overlook this area of the world. 


Thank you for your expressions of good 
wishes to me and my family, and let me in 
turn send you and your wife and family our 
personal good wishes for the coming year. 
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NOcuaHHM BCKO Hallly nosHyMIO. Ho Bate 3ame- 
yaHHe O TOM, 4YTO MHTepecbl JByxX HallIMx CTpaH 
ABIAIOTCA MIpyWWKOM B pyKax KaHiiepa Ayie- 
Hay9pa, MHe KaxKeTCA, COBEpLIeHHO HrHOpHpyeT 
MCTHHHBIM XapakTep MpoOsIeMbI, CTOALIeH Nepey 
HaMH B [lentTpanbHon Espone. M60 37ecb 3aTpo- 
HYTbI 2KH3HEHHbIe HHTeEpeCbI MHOTHX rocyyapcTB — 
Kak C Balllew, Tak M C Halliew CTOpoHbI. Ec 3To 
OyfeT MpH3HaHO, Tora, A yBepeH, MOXeT ObITb 
HaWleH MyTb, KOTOPbIM IpHMHMPHT 9TH HHTepecsl 
KOTOPbIM IIpHBey]eT K MAPHOMY yperysIMpOBaHuo. 
AL He MOTy BIOJIHE COrIacHTBCA C BaMu B TOM, YTOB 
OepJIMHCKOM Bompoce r-H Pack u r-H PpoMBIKo J10- 
TOBOPHJIHCh M10 BCeM BOIpocaM, KpOMe OfHOrO. 
On HCKyCcHbIe H OMbITHbIe J[MIMIOMATHI, HO A HE [y- 
Mato, MlOKa, 4YTO HaM CJleflyeT MpHMHCbIBaTh HM 
CIMIMKOM MHoro. TeM He MeHee, COBepIIIeHHO 
MpaBHJIbHO, YTO, Kak BbI TOBOpHTe, OCHOBHbIM 
BOMPOCOM, KOTOpbIM, KaK KaXeTCA, pa3esIdeT Hac 
B OepsIMHCKOM BONIpOce, ABJIAeCTCA MpHcyTCTBHe 
COFO3HbIX BOMCK B SanaqHoM bepmuue. A yBepex, 
YTO eciM Ob BbI CMorsIM HauaTb C MpOABICHHA 
MOHHMaHHA HallieH MO3HLMH MO ITOMY X%XH13HEHHO 
BaXKHOMY MOMEHTY, HallIM WIaHCbI OCTHYb MIpo- 
rpecca 3Ha4HTeJIbHO YJIYYLIMJIMCh OBI. 

A x«Gy nonyyenua Bawiero KOHcdueHWMasb- 
HOFO MIMCbMa H MpeJiox%KeHHH MO BOTIpOcy O 3arpe- 
LWeHHM HCMbITAHHM, HW A CUHTalO, UTO CYLIJeECTBYIOT 
BCe OCHOBaHHA MpOsOJDKaTbh paOoTaTb Hall 3TOU 
mpoOseMon. A Hayjerocb, YTO B CBOeM MOCIaHHH NO 
9TOMy BorIpocy Bbi cKaxkeTe MHe, 4TO BbI yMaeTe 
O NO3HUMM sonen B IlekuHe NO 3TOMY BoTIpocy. 
Mue KaxeTca OYCHb BaxKHbIM [WIA Hac OOOMKX, 
YTOOBI MbI B HallIMX YCHJIMAX JOOHTECA OKOHYAHHA 
AePHbIX HCMbITAHWA He 3a0bIBaIM 9TOT paMOH 
Mupa. 


Buarogapro Bac 3a BbIpaxkeHHe WOOpbix moxe- 
JIaHHM MHE Mi MOeH CEMbE, H pa3speLllIMTe MHE B CBOIO 
ouepeb nociaTb Bam, Bawieu cynpyre wu Bauer 
CeMbe Halli JIM4HbIe JOOpble NOxKeNaHHA B HOBOM 
rony. 
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